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[The hiftoiy of Englilh poctiy begin* id Und* nhcre the naine of Eag\*ad was not 
koown. Not in our " ilUnd home " wu our mother tongue in its esrlleft ftage firft 
rpoken,but in pamof the Danilli land, ibe Anglilh and Saxifh prorincei, in FridUnd, 
Jutland, and the neigbbouring ifles, whence the iiift Teutonic fcttlen and inndera 
came, to people our England. They brought irith them the legendi of their con- 
tinental homei( and the one weird poen) which has come to ui from then) nhole, 
though much meddled with by later handi, i« our national epic. But before we 
giTe an account of it, and the reft of our fore&thei^ poetry, we muft lay Ibmewhat 
of the (bmu of Anglo-Saxon rerfe, and muft note that, for conrentcncc of claJG- 
ficatioD, the continuous changes in our language hare been teparaled into the 
following ftagei : 
I. Anglo-Saxon or Old Englifh, with tegular inflexions, up to t too a. d. 
II. Semi-Saxon or Tranfition Englilh, in two ftage*, (i) when the inflexion figns 
were flruggling for fuperiority, from iioo to 1500 a.d.jI (1) when the 
final t had gained tfaevifiory, but the rocabulaiy was almoft wholly Anglo- 
Saxon, a* in Lalamon, 1150-1150 a. d. 

III. Early Englifli, 1150-1500 a. d. when the vocabutaiy received large French 

importation*, and the final e gradually became grammatically valuelefi. 

IV. Middle Englilh, 1500-1610 a.d.~F.] 

■ [See the prefaceto Dr. Richard Morris's OJ(/£j^gtI^ifani&ei, I. Early Englifh 
Text Society, it6g ; and his Iketch of the charaaeriftics of the Tranfiiion Period 
of our Unguage in SefKon t below.] 
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[Sketch of the Hiftory of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry. 

Bv Henry Sweit, of Baliol College, Oxford. 

HE forms and traditions of Anglo-Saxon poetry' 
arc thofc which are common to all the old Ger- 
manic nations. The eJTential elements of Anglo- 
Saxon verfiiication are accent and alliteration. 
Each long verfe has/bur accented fyllables, while 
the number of unaccented fyllables is indifferent, 
and is divided by the cxfura into two fbort verfcs, 
bound together by alliteration : two accented fyllables in the firft 
fhort line, and cne in the fecond, beginning with any vowel or the 
fame confonant- Inftead of two there is often only one alliterative 
letter in the firft fliort verfe. The alliterative letter of the fecond 
fcort verfe muft belong to the firft of the two accented fyllables. Of 
this metre in its ftri^eft and fimpleft form the following line of 
Beowulf is an example : — 

rice to rune | rat'des eahtedon. 



' The fbndird work for the ftudy of Anglo-Saxon poetry is the collcflion of 
Gre'iD, publiftied under tbe title of BiiSeliti der Angeljachfififitn Potjie, in four 
voLi., the firft two containing critical texts of all known poemt, the third and fourth 
a complete poetical diflionary. In his DkAlungcn drr Angilfachfai Grein has given 
B literal traoflation of nearly all the poems. In the BibholM will be found a com- 
plete lift of all previous editions and tranflati on;, nearly all of which, it may be 
added, arc entirely fuperfeded by Grein 's work. It will tneretbre be necelTary only 
(o mention thofe work^ which have appeared lince the publication of Grein's£i£ili' 
Btktk. Thcfe arc tbe edition of the fmgments of Waldhere by ProfelTor Stephens 
and by Grcin, as an appendix to his edition of Beowulf and Finnejburg, and 
Heyne's edition and tranllation of Beowulf, the former of which has appeared in 
two editions. A volume oi Metrical Hoimliei, or hvvti af Stunli is preparing for 
the Early Englilh Text Society, under Mr. Skeac's edicorlhip. 
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4 The StruSiure of Anglo-Saxon Verfe. 

Here are two accents in each fhort verfe, both accented fyllables in 
the firft fliort verfe, and the firft in the fecond beginnii^ with the 
letter r. In the line 

earmenlafe | sMeUn Cannes 
there are only two alliterative letters, ea and a-, which, being vowels, 
are allowed to be different. 

As remarked above, the number of unaccented fyllables is indif- 
ferent ; the fime remark applies, within certain limits, to an excefs 
of accented fyllables alfo. The moft important of thefe limitations is 
that all additional accents in the fecond fliort verfe muft come be/hre 
the alliterative fyllable. Generally fpeaking, the number of accents 
in an ordinary long line does not exceed ^f.* 

miccl raoTvenfweg | mrfre ^eoden. 
fjMcr on lafte { iiSCan forB gewac. 
Such is the general llru^ure of the great majority of Anglo-Saxon 
verfes. More elaborate modifications are, however, occafionally in- 
troduced, generally in folemn, lyrical paflages. The moft important 
charaSerittic of thefe metres is the regular introduSion of unaccented 
fyllables, each accented fyllable being followed by one or more unac- 
cented, the laft foot but one of the line (containing the alliterative 
letter] efpecially being often a dadtyl. This kind of verfe often re- 
fembles the ancient hexameter, when read accentually. The com- 
parifon of the two following lines will at once fltow how much of the 
chara^er of Anglo-Saxon verfe depends on the ufe of unaccented 
fyllables: 

micel mirgeaCwig \ tratK ^c6deD. 
rinca to rune gegangan ] hi Sa on rffte gcbr£htOD. 
This kind of verfe is alfo generally chara£lerifed by an increafed 
number of accented fyllables, generally not \ek than fix, often 
more : 
Vonnc hi nuM mid him ] msAiSa geftimtdon. 
geSlian mid goda gehwilcitm { Scah h« bis gingran ne (tndt. 
geheavran Sifnc m&rCres br^ttan | geunnc me minra gel^ta. 
'^ra beam on Sifluni fiiftum clommum | onginniB nu ^b Sa f^rde >£ nccan. 
More rarely we meet with an increafed number of accented, without 
unaccented fyllables ; the efFe^ is peculiar, and quite different from 
that of the hexameter-like lines quoted above ; two lines of the ff^an- 
dtrer afford a good example : 

hw!^ cw&m mesrg ? hwsir cw6m mago i \ hwsfef cw6ro miiSSumglfa i 
hwg^ cwom sirobla gc(£tu i \ hwa^r sindon lelcdreamai P 
Different as thefe metres are, they all belong to the fame type, 
which is reprefented in the fimplefl form in the verfe of Beowulf 
firft quoted- All the variations reduce themfelves to : — 

(i.) Infertion of additional feet before the alliterative fyllable of 
the fecond fhort line. 
(2.) Regular ufe of unaccented fyllables. 
(3.} Increale in the number of accents in the firft fhort verfe. 
So that the only really arbitrary feature is the varying number of 
accents in the firft fhort verfe j although this liccnfe, like all others 
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CbaraBeriJiici of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 5 

in Anglo-Saxon poetry, is always regulated by the metrical feeling 
of the poet> and often depends on the more or tefs regular ufc of un- 
accented Syllables. The ftrifteft part of the line is the fecond fliort 
verfe ; only one alliterative letter is allowed, and its pofition and that 
of the infcrted fyllables are fixed (compare alfo the remark about the 
da^lic feet). This tendency to metrical concentration and flri£l> 
nels at the end of the line is common to all metres ; it is alike evi- 
dent in the flru6iure of the clalBcal hexameter and of the modern 
rhyming metres. The alliteration, though not the eflence of the 
Anglo-Saxon verfification, is a neceffary element of it, being indif- 
Iblubly conne^ed with the accentuation. It cannot therefore, like 
modern rhyme, be omitted or modified at pleafure. There are alfo 
traces of rhyme, and one poem, commonly called the Rhyming Poem, 
is compofed throughout of very elaborate rhymes. 

An clTendal feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry is the ufc of poetic 
words and phrafes : words being employed in poetry which do not 
occur in profe, or profe words and phrafes being ufed in a peculiar 
fcnfe. There is alfo a ftrong tendency to appofidon, which in fome 
cafes almoft amounts to parallelifm, as in Hebrew poetry : '* Axt ic 
fxnejjai gefcon mihte, windige wtaiiai" To that I could fee the fea- 
headlands, the windy walls ; " dact du us gebrohfe brante ceoU^ hea 
bornfcipe, ofer hwxles edel," that thou mightefl bring us in a fteep 
vefTel, a high-prowed fliip, over the whale's country (the fea). In 
this laft example the two adJcAives are cxafily parallel, and have 
practically the fame meaning. This tendency is ftrikingly fhown 
in the frequent ufe of an adjeiQive in appofition to a fubftantive, 
inftead of attributively : "hsefdon fwuid nacod, heard on handa," we 
held in our hands keen fwords unlheathcd. 

This Jimplicity and freedom of form, which is chara£tenftic of 
the earlieft poetry of all the Teutonic nations, has led narrow- 
minded and fuperficial writers to defcribe Anglo-Saxon poetry as 
lines of bad profe, joined together by alliteration i forgetting that 
the higheft artiftic excellence is attainable in many ways, and that 
the metrical laws which fuit one language, are totally out of place 
in another of difl'erent ftruOure. A llridt and unvarying fyflem 
of verftfication, like the Homeric hexameter, in which a battle and 
a cooking operadon are defcribed in the fame metre, would have 
feemed intolerable to a Northern poet : he required one which would 
adapt itfelf to every phafe of emotion and change of a£lion, which in 
defcribing profaic incidents, fuch as will occur in every narradve 
poem of any length, could be let down nearly to the level of ordi- 
nary profe, with an effeftive tranfition to the more concentrated 
parages. The leading principle in Anglo-Saxon poetry is to fubor- 
dinate form to matter. No brilliancy of language or metre is ac- 
cepted as a fubditute for poverty of thought or feeling ; purely 
technical poetry, with a few trifling exceptions, is not known. This 
tendency is clearly brought out by a comparifon of theclofely allied 
poetry of the Scandinavians, as carried to its higheft point of develop- 
ment in Norway and Iceland. Here the original metrical lyftem, 
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6 CharaSieriftics of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

efTentially the fame as the Anglo-Saxon, was at an early period 
brought to a high degree of perfcuion. The number of fyllables was 
made invariable, the alliteration was refined and regulated, and 
rhymes, both initial and final, were introduced, the original allitera- 
tion being ftill preferved. But thefe technical advantages were 
counterbalanced by an almoft total ftagnadon of any higher artiftic 
development. Lyric and dramatic poetry, traces of which are fbun'' 
in the earlieft poems of Edda, remain undeveloped, and at la . 
poetry degenerates into a purely mechanical art, valued only in pro- 
portion to the difficulty of its execution. The Anglo-Saxons, on the 
other hand, whilll preferving the utmofl technical fimplicity, deve- 
loped not only an elaborate epic ftyle, but what is more remarkable, 
produced lyric and didaSic poetry of high merit, and this at a very 
early period, certainly at l^ft as early as the beginning of the eighth 
century. 

Importantchara£teri(lics of Anglo-Saxon poetry are concifenefs and 
dire^nefs. Everything that retards the a^ion or obfcures the main 
fentiment of the poem is avoided, hence all llmiles are extremely rare. 
In the whole poem of Beowulf there are fcarcely half a dozen of 
them, and thefc of the ftmpleft charaSer, fuch as comparing a fhip 
Co a bird. Indeed, fuch a fimple comparifon as this is almoft equiva- 
lent to the more ufual "kenning" (as it is called in Icelandic), 
fuch as "brimfugol," where, inltead of comparing the (hip to a 
bird, the poet fimply calls it a fea-bird, preferring the direfl alTertion 
to the indirect comparifon. Such elaborate comparifons as are 
found in Homer and his Roman imitator are quite Foreign to the 
fpirit of Northern poetry, 

A marked feature of Anglo-Saxon poetry is a tendency to melancholy 
and pathos, which tinges the whole literature : even the fong of vic- 
tory fbows it, and joined to the heathen fatalifm of the oldeft poems, 
it produces a deep gloom, which would be painful were it not 
relieved by that high moral idealifm which is never wanting in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. This tendency was, no doubt, ftrengthencd 
by the great political calamities of the Anglo-Saxons, their pre- 
carious hold upon Britain, their civil and foreign wars, which ulti- 
mately brought about their national extin^ion. Dcfcriptions of 
nature are not unfrequent in Anglo-Saxon poetry, and form one of 
its mofl charaAerillic features ; for defcriptions of natural fcenery 
are generally unknown in early literature, and are often rare in 
many, which are otherwife highly developed. Elaborate defcrip- 
tions of gardens may be found in Homer and the Italian poets, but 
hardly any of wild nature. In the lyrical German poetry of the 
thirteenth century, there is evidence enough of a ftrong feeling for 
nature, but there is no diflin^nefs or individuality — nothing but 
general alluftons to the brightnefs of the flowers and the fong of the 
birds, which foon petri^ to mere formube. In Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
on the other hand, fucn pafTages as the defcriptions of Grendel's 
abode in Beowulf (p. 1 1 below), have a vividnefs and individuality 
which make them not interior to the moft perfect examples of de- 
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CharaEleriJiics of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. j 

fcriptive poetry in modern Englifh literature, — perhaps the higheft 
pnife that can be ^ven. This charafleriftic forms a llrong bond of 
union between the two literatures, fo diiFerent in many other re- 
fpe^, and it is not impoffible that fome of the higher qualities of 
modern Engliih poetry are to be affigned to traditions of the old 
Anglo-Saxon literature, obfcured for a time bythofe didaSic, politi- 
'Cal, and allegorical tendencies which aloiofl extinguifhed genuine 
(Voetry in the Early English period. The bulk of the poetical 
, literature that has come down to ut is confiderable, but the pieces 
are of various d^rees of value, and fome of them are totally defti- 
tute of poetical merit. There can be no doubt that the works we 
pofTefs do not fairly reprefent the adual literature. They have not 
been handed down to us from generation to generation, and pre- 
ferved in maiw MSS., as is the cafe with the uteratureB of ancient 
Greece and Rome ; where, if a work is loft, we are to a great 
extent juftified in afluming it to have been of inferior merit. Wc 
know that for many centuries after the Conqueil books written in 
the old language were confidered as wafte parchment, and utilized 
accordingly; and that great havoc was made among the monaftic 
libraries at the Reformation. The confequence is that many of the 
lineft poems are mere fragments, and thofe that are preferved have 
efcaped total deftruiflion by a feries of lucky chances, and, with a 
few trifling exceptions, are preferved only in Angle manufcripts. 

The chronology ajid authorfliip of the poems are in moft cafes 
very uncertain. Several of them were certainly compofed before 
the German colonization of Britain, however much they may have 
been altered and interpolated in later times. It is equally certain 
that by br the greater number of the other poems were compofed in 
Northumbria. Csdmon we know to have been a Northumbrian, 
both from the exprefs teftimony of Bede, and from the fiid of a 
few lines of his being preferved in the original northern dialed. 
The name of Cynewulf is introduced into feveral poems con- 
tained in the Exeter and Vercelli MSS., three times in a kind of 
acroftic in Runic letters, once in a riddle or rather charade on his 
own name. As all thefc poems are written in the ordinary Weft- 
Saxon diale&, it was at hrft fuppofed that Cynewulf was a native 
of the fouth of England ; but when the Runic infcription of the 
Ruthwell crofs in Dumfricfshire was deciphered, and Ihown to be a 
fragment of a poem of Cynewulf's, which is preferved entire in the 
Vercelli MS., it became at once evident that the poems of Csedmon 
and Cynewulf in their prefent fliape are copies of Northumbrian 
originals, altered to fuit the fouthern diale^L How far the analogy 
holds good for the remaining poems of unafcertained authorfhip is 
uncertain. As we know that literature was firft cultivated in the 
north, there is an a priori probability in the cafe of all the older 
poems that they were either compofed by Northumbrians, or at 
leaft were firft written down in Northumbria. Indeed, there are 
only two poems of any merit to which we can affign with any cer- 
tainty a fouthern origin. Thefc are the ode on the battle of Brunan- 
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8 CharaSieriftics of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 

burg, and the namtive of the battle of Maldon, which were, no 
doubt, compofed immediately after the events they record. King 
Alfred's tranflation of the metres of Boetfaius is almoft entirely dcfti- 
tute of poetical merit. 

It is probable that the earlieft poetry of the Anglo-Saxons con- 
fined of fingte ftrophcs, each narrating, or rather alluding to, Ibme 
exploit of a hero or gad, or expreffing fome lingle fentiment, gene- 
rally of a proverbial or gnomic chara^er. Such is the poetry of 
favage nations. The next flage is to combine thefe flrophes into 
connected groups. The third is to abandon the ftrophic arrange- 
ment altogether. With regard to the poetical form, it is tolerably 
certain that in the earliefl flage there was no difference between 
poetry and profe ; in fa6l, poetry was entirely unformal— -fimply 
a concentrated profe. Of all civilized poetical literatures, the moft 
primitive is that of the ancient Hebrew, which is only diftinguiflied 
from profe by the fymmetry and mutual correfpondence of its 
fentences. This parallelifm we have rect^ized as a frequent, 
though not efTential, ingredient of Anglo-Saxon verfe; it is alfo 
ftrongly developed in the earlieA Scandinavian poetry. It feems, 
therefore, not improbable that the Anglo-Saxon poetry in its earlieft 
ftage confided of lines of profe conne<5ted only by parallelifm. When 
alliteration had developed itfelf and become a conftant element of 
the poetic form, the parallelifm would gradually fall into difufe, as 
in Latin literature the regular alliteration of Nxvius becomes 
fporadic in Virgil. 

Almod the only example of ftrophic poetry in Anglo-Saxon is the 
poem known as Dter's Complaint, The poem is obfcure, and has 
been handed down to us in a corrupt and mutilated ftate, but its 
ftrophic chara&er is unmillakeable. The ArA and lall two ftrophes 
confift of fix lines each, and all fix llrophes end with the fame 
refrain. All the old Scandinavian epic and mythological fongs are 
ftrophic ; and the conne^on between the ftrophes is often fo little 
evident that it is a work of difficulty to arrange them in proper 
order ; in fhort, the regular epos is hardly developed at all. It is 
not impoffiblethat Dear's Complaint is a foUtary remnant of the lame 
ft^e of Anglo-Saxon poetry ; the poem deals exclufivcly with the 
him}rical and mythological traditions common to all the Teutonic 
nations, and may eafily have been compofed before the migration to 
England. It muft, however, be borne in mind tiiat the ufe of a 
primitive form is quite compatible with a comparatively recent origin 
of a poem, efpecially one of a half lyric charaiAer, like Dior's Com- 
plaint. The other epic pieces feem to be quite dcftitute of ftrophic 
arrangement, moft of them exhibit the epos in its moft advanced 
and artiftic form, although the greater bulk of the epic poetry being 
preferved only in fragments, it is difficult to determine whether 
thcfe fragments form part of a regubr epos, or are merely epic 
longs like thofe of the Edda. It is probable that foroc of them may 
belong to this latter clafs, of which we have an undoubted fpecimen, 
compofed in hiftorical times, the Battle ofMaUion. Every genuine 
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1 epos prefuppofes a ftage of literature, in which thefe fhort 
hiftorical fongs were the only narrative poems exiting ; for the 
genuine epic, which is regarded by thofe for whom it is compofed as 
hiftoiy, and nothing elfe, is never invented, but has to draw on the 
common national ftock of hiftorical and mythological tradition. 
How far the original fubftru<fturc of fcparate longs is flill vifible in 
the finifhed epos, depends entirely on the genius of the manipulator, 
and his command of his materials. If he is deftitute of invention 
and combination, he will leave the fcparate poems unaltered, except, 
perhaps, in cafes of repetition and very obvious contradi^ion, and 
merely cement them together by a few lines of his own. Many of 
the Eddaic poems are in this ftage : they are patchwork, evidently 
executed long after the true epic fpirit had died. Very often the 
connecting and complementary paflages are written in profe, fo that 
the genius of a Lachmann is hardly needed to cut out the interpola- 
tion. But if the traditions contained in thefe fongs are handled by 
a poet, that is to fay, a man of invention, combination, andjudg- 
ment, they are liable to undergo conJiderable modifications. There 
will be room for original work in connecting the various incidents 
and introducing epilodes, in removing incongruities and repetitions, 
and in fufmg together two or more different renderings of the fame 
tradition. In ihort, the ufe of traditional material does not in the 
flighteft d^ee preclude originality. This has often been overlooked 
by critics who have endeavoured to analyfe fuch poems as the Iliad 
or Nlbelunginlied into their original fongs ; the refult in the cafe of 
the NibetungiHliid is that the dilTe^or, after employing an elaborate 
apparatus of brackets, parenthefes, and italics, is obliged to confefs 
that the excifed paflages not only mar by their abfence the fymmetry 
of the whole, but are often fuperior to thofe which are allowed to 
remain. We know that Shakefpeare founded his yuliut Cafar on 
Plutarch, but we do not wifh to fee his [day cut up according to the 
chapters of 'North's Plutarch. 

The only national epic which has been preferved entire is Beowulf. 
Its argument is briefly as follows : 

The poem opens with a few verfes in praife of the Danilh kings, 
efpecially Scild, the fon of Sceaf His death is related, and his 
dcfcendants briefly traced down to Hrodgar. Hrodgar, elated 
with his profperity and fuccefs in war, builds a magnificent hall, 
which he calls Hcorot. In this hall Hrodgar and his retainers live 
in joy and feftivity, until a malignant fiend, called Grendel, jealous 
of their happinefs, carries olF by night thirty of Hrodgar's men, and 
devours them in his moorland retreat. Thefe ravages go on for 
twelve years. Beowulf, a thane of Hygelac, king of the Goths, 
hearing of Hrodgar's calamities, fails from Sweden with fourteen 
warriors to help him. They reach the Danifh coaft in fafety, and, 
after an animated parley with Hrodgar's coaft-guard, who at firfi 
takes them for pirates, they are allowed to proceed to the royal hall, 
where they are well received by Hrodgar. A banquet enfues, during 
which Beowulf is taunted by the envious Hunferhd about his 
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fwiroming-matcb with Breca, king of the Brondings. Beowulf 
gives the true account of the conteft, and filences HunferhS. At 
night&Il the king departs, leaving Beowulf in charge of the hall. 
Grcndel foon breaks in, feizes and devours one of Beowulf s com- 
panions, is attacked by Beowulf, and after lofuig an arm, which is 
torn off by Beowulf, efcapes to the fens. The joy of Hro^gar and 
the Danes, and their feflivides, are defcribed, various cpifodes are 
introduced, and Beowulf and his companions receive fplcndid gifts. 
The next night Grendel's mother revenges her Ton by carrying ofF 
^fchcrc, the friend and councillor of Hro^gar, during the abfence of 
Beowulf. Hro^gar appeals to Beowulf for vengeance, and defcnbeB 
the haunts of Grendel and his mother. They all proceed thither ; 
the fcenery of the lake, and the monAers that dwell in it are defcribed. 
Beowulf plunges into the water, and attacks Grendel's mother in her 
dwelling at the bottom of the lake. He at length overcomes her, 
and cuts olFher head, together with that of Grendel, and brings the 
heads to Hrodgar. He then takes leave of Hro^ar, lails back to 
Sweden, and relates his adventures to Hygelac. Here the firft half 
of the poem ends. The fecond begins with the acceffion of Beowulf 
to the throne after the fall of Hygelac and his Ton Heardred. He 
rules profperoufly for fifty years, till a dragon, brooding over a hidden 
treafure, begins to ravage the country, and dellroys Beowulf's palace 
with lire. Beowulf fets out in queit of its hiding place with twelve 
men. Having a prefcntimcnt of his approaching end, he paufes and 
recalls to mind his pad life and exploits. He then takes leave of his 
followers one by one, and advances alone to attack the dr^;on. 
Unable from the heat to enter the cavern, he fhouts aloud, and the 
dragon comes forth. The dragon's fcaly hide is proof ^^nft 
BeowulPs fword, and he is reduced to great flraits, when Wiglaf, 
one of his followers, advances to help him. Wiglaf s Ihield is con- 
fumed by the dragon's fiery breath, and he is compelled to feek 
flielter under BeowulPs uiield of iron. Beowulf's Tword Ihaps 
afunder, and he is feized by the dragon. Wiglaf ftabs the dragon 
from underneath, and Beowulf cuts it in two with his dagger. 
Feeling that his end is near, he bids Wiglaf bring out the treafures 
from the cavern, that he may fee them before he dies. Wiglaf 
enters the dragon's den, which is defcribed, returns to Beowulf, and 
receives his lalt commands. Beowulf dies, and Wiglaf bitterly re- 
proaches his companions for their cowardice. The difaflrous con- 
fequenccs of Beowulf s death are then foretold, and the poem ends 
with his funeral. 

It is evident that the poem as we have it, has undergone confider- 
able alterations. In the iirft place there is a diftin^y Chriftian 
element, contrafting ftrongly with the general heathen colouring of 
the whole. Many of thefe paflages are to incorporated into the poem, 
that it is impoffible to remove them without violent alterations of 
the text i others again are palpable interpolations. Such are the paf- 
fagcs where Grendel is defcribed as a defcendant of Cain. Perhaps 
the ftrongeft inflance is one where we have a chriftian commentary 
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on a heathen fuperftidon. We are told that the Danes, in order to 
avert the mireries brought on them by Grendel, began to offer 
facrifices to their idols. Then follow fome verfes beginning : "Such 
was their cuflom, the hope of heathens ; they thought of hell, but 
knew not the Lord, the Judge of deeds, &c." 

Without thcfe additions and alterations, it is certain that we have 
in Beowulf a poem compofed before the Teutonic conquell of 
Britain. The localities are purely continental : the fcenery is laid 
among the Goths of Sweden and the Danes ; in the epifodcs, the 
Swedes, Fritians, and other continental tribes appear, while there is 
no mention of England, or the adjoining countries and nations. It 
is evident that the poem, as a whole, cannot have been compofed 
direSly from the current traditions of the period : the variety of in- 
cidents, their artiftic treatment, and the epifodcs introduced, fhow 
that the poet had fome foundation to work upon, that there rouft 
have been Ihort epic fongs about the exploits of Beowulf current 
among the people, which he combined into a whole. In the poem 
as it Itands, we can eaiily diflinguifli four elements : the prologue, 
the two chief exploits of Beowulf againft Grendel, the dragon, and 
the epifodes. 

The attempt to eliminate thefe elements in their original form 
would be loft labour,^ as we have no means of determining the degree 
of alteration they have undergone ; an alteration which, however, to 
judge from the remarkable unity and homogeneoufnefs of the whole 
work, mull have been confiderablc ; otherwife we Ihould hardly foil 
to perceive fome traces of the incongruity and abrupt tranfition which 
betray a clumfy piece of compilation. The epifodes would be lefs 
liable to alteration than thofe palTages which form part of the main 
narrative, and it is highly probable that among them the oldcll parts 
of the poem are to be found. Many of thefe epifodcs are extremely 
obfcure, partly from the corrupt and defe6tive {late of the text, partly 
from the elliptical way in which they are told, evidently leaving a 
good deal to be filled up by the hearer, to whom the traditions on 
which they are founded were naturally familiar. 

The following literal tranflations will dve fome idea of the ftyle of 
Beowulf. The hrft is the defcription of Grendel's abode ; the (econd 
is part of HroSgar's farewell addrefs to Beowulf; the third is part 
of the defcription of Beowulf s funeral, with which the poem ends : 

" They hold a hidden land : where wolves lurk, windy nefTes, 
perilous fen-tra3s, where the mountain -ftream {hroudcd in mift 
pours down the clifi^, deep in earth. Not far from here ftands the 
lake overfliadowed with groves of ancient trees, &fi by their roots. 
There a dread fire may be feen every night fhining wondroufly in 
the water. The wifelt of the fons of men knows not the bottom. 
When the heath-ftalker, the ftrong-horned Hag, hard-prefTed by the 
hounds, courfcd from aiar, feeks melter in the wood, he will yield 
up his life on the fiiore fooner than plunge in and hide his head. 
That is an accurfed place : the ftrife of waves rifes black to the 
clouds, when the wind ftirs hofiile ftorms, until the air darkens, the 
heavens Ihed tears." 
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" Strange it is to fay how mighty God gencroufly difpenfes 
wifdom, riches, and virtue among men: he has power over all I 
Sometimes he at will allows to wander the thoughts of the mighty 
race of man : grants him in his country worldly joys, a man-fhelter- 
ing city to hold, lands and wide empire, To that for his folly he thinks 
not of his end. He lives in revelry ; neither ficknefs nor age afflict 
him, gkx>my care befets not his heart, nor does Arife aflail him from 
any fide with hollile fword, but the whole world follows his wilL 
He knows not misfortune, until pride begins to grow and bloflbm 
within him, when the guardian of the foul fleeps. The flcep is too 
heavy, bound with forrows, the murderer near at hand, who fboots 
with cruel bow. Then he is wounded in the heart through the 
Sheltering breaft by the bitter fbaft. He cannot ward off the Itrange 
influence of the accurfcd fpirit. The riches he held fo long feem to 
him now too little, greed hardens his heart, he feeks not fame with 
gifb of rings (of gold), but forgets and negle&s the future, becaufe 
of the honour which the Lord of glory formerly granted him. 
Then comes the .end : the worn-out body falls, doomed to death. 
Another fucceeds, who diflributes the hoarded gold without fiint, 
heeds not the former owner. Shun this baleful vice, dear Beowulf, 
beft of men 1 Choofe what is better, eternal wifdom ! Chcrilh not 
pride, illuArious champion ! Now is the flower of thy might for a 
time : foon will ficknefs or fword part thee from thy flrength, or 
fire's embrace, or the fea's flood, or fword's gripe, or flight of fpear, 
or fad old age afTail thee, and veil in darknefs the glance of thine 
eyes. Soon, prince, will death overpower thee !" 

'*Then the men of the Goths wrought a mound on the hiU, high 
and broad, eafily feen from afar by all wavc-farers, and built in ten 
days the warrior's beacon : they raifed a wall round his afhes, as 
honourably as the wifeft men could devife it. They placed in the 
mound rings and gems, all the treafurcs, of which hoftile men had 
fpoilcd the hoard. They let the earth hold the treafure, the heritage 
of earls, where it ftili remains, as ufelefs to men as it was before. 
Then round the mound rode a troop of nobles, twelve in all ; they 
wilhed to mourn the king with fitting words : they praifed his 
courage and deeds of valour, as is right for a man to praife his dear 
lord with words, and love him in his heart, when his foul has de- 
parted from his bo(^. So the Goths mourned their lord's fall, his 
hearth -companions laid that he was the mildeft and moft humane of 
world-kings, the gentleft to his people, and moft eager for glory." 

Moft of the other national epic pieces are mere fragments. Two 
of them, Widfid and Finnefburg, are of fpecial importance, on ac- 
count of their intimate connedlion with Beowulf. The greater part 
of the firft of thefe poems is taken up by a long lift of kings and 
nations, which Widfid, a minftrel of noble Myrging lamily, profelTes 
to have vilited. The only paflages of the poem which have any 
poetical worth are thofe in which the wandering life of the minftrel 
is defcribed with confiderable pidlurefquenefs and power ; the main 
intereft of the poem is hiftorical and geographical. An allufion of 
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the poet in the introdudory vcrfcs to a yifit he had made to 
Eorroenric, king of the Goths, who died a. d. 375, has been afTumcd 
as a criterion for determining the age of the poem, but there feems 
reafon to doubt whether Widfid himfclf ever exifted at all. The 
name Widfid, literally the "wide wanderer," is fufpicious, and a com- 
parifon with many names of Odin of like fignificancc in the Scandi- 
navian mytholf^, makes it probable that Widfid is a purely mytho- 
logical perfon, probably Udin himfelf. This does not diminim the 
value of the lifts of Idnes and nations put into his mouth, many of 
which are found alfo in Beowulf. There can be no doubt, from the 
want of any mention of England and the intimate knowledge dif- 
played of the continental tribes, that this poem was compofcd before 
the conqucft of Britain. The fubje<5t of the other poem is the attack 
on Fin's palace in Fricfland, which is alfo alluded totn Beowulf. 
The poem is a mere fragment. Two inconfiderable fragments of 
the epic of Waldhere have alfo been prefcrved. 

Laftly, there remains one poem, which although not ftriAly epic 
in form, vet has a certain connexion with the poems treated of 
above, being founded on the common traditions of the north. This 
is the piece called Dear's Complaint, mentioned above as remarkable 
for its ftrophic form. It is indeed almoft lyric in its chara£^er. 
Deor, the court-poet of the Heodcnings, complains that he is fup- 
planted by his rival Hcorrenda, but confoles himfelf by the reflexion 
that as Weland and other heroes furvived their misfortunes, lb may 
he alfo regain his former profperity. 

Next in importance to thefe legendary poems are the two hiAorical 
pieces Byrhtnod and Brimanburg, the former purely narrative, the 
latter ihowing a decided lyrical tinge. Byrhtnod (otherwife known 
as the " Battle of Maldon "), is meagre in form, being in fai^ little 
better than alliterative profe, yet fhows confiderable dramatic power, 
and is animated throughout by a ftrong patriotic feelinz. The lan- 
guage and general tone of the poem fhow that it mult have been 
compofcd immediately afier the battle it celebrates {a. d. 993) ; it is 
even poffible that the poet himfclf took an a<Sive part in it. This 
hiftoricai chara&er gives the poem its fpecial intereft ; in it we re- 
cognife the epic fong in its moft primitive ftage, unaltered and un- 
adorned by tradition. The beginning and end of the poem arc loft, 
but the context Qiows that there cannot be many lines miffing. The 
argument of the poem is as follows : — The " ealdorman " Byrhtnod 
alTembles a body of men to oppofe the landing of a body of DaniOi 
pirates at Maldon in EfTex. Tbey offer to return to their Ihips in 
peace, if Byrhtnod will agree to pay them any fum of money tbey 
may fix. Byrhtnod rejects all terms, and prepares to oppofe their 
landing. The bridge over the Pant is fuccefsfully defended, but as 
the tide ebbs, the Danes ford the ftream higher up, and attack the 
Englilh on their own ground. Byrhtnod falls, and a general flight 
enfues. Many of the beft men however rally and the fight Is 
renewed. 

The Bninanburg battle fong commemorates the great vi£lory of 
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^delflan over the Danes and Scotch at Brunanburg. This piece is 
inferted in the Saxon Chronicle under the year 938 inftead of the 
ufual profe entry. This deliberate fubllitution, together with the 
general ftyle of the poem, {hows that it is not a popular fong, but was 
compofed exprelQy for the Chronicle. This piece is inferior in in- 
tereft to Byrhtnod. The language and metre are dignified and har- 
monious, but there is a perceptible tendency to bombad and over- 
charging with epithets, while the Anell paflages have rather the 
charadter of reminircenccs from the common poetical traditions than 
of original invention. Neverthelefs as a whole it is a noble poem, 
and nands alone in our literature. Its fubAance is as follows: — 
King J£Ae\^a and his brother gained life-long glory at Brunanburg. 
From early dawn till funfet the Northmen and Scotch fell. Two 
kings, eight- earls were (lain, and a countlefs hoA befides. Anlaf, 
the Northern king, fled over the dark fea with a fad remnant, and 
Conflantine, the King of Scotland, left his fon on the battle-field ; 
nor had they caufe to boaft of their meeting with the fons of 
Edward. Then the brothers returned to the land of the Weft- 
Saxons, leaving behind them the wolf and raven to tear the {lain. 
Never was a greater flaughter in this illand, (ince iirft thofe proud 
warriors the Englilh and Saxons crofTed the broad fea, overcame the 
Wellh, and won their lands ! 

There are fcveral other poems of inferior merit incorporated into 
the ChronieU. The heft perhaps is the fhort piece commemorating 
the releafe of five cities from the Danifh yoke by Edmund (a. d. 942}: 
it Ihows fomething of that fkilful command of proper names, which 
forms fo eflcntial an element of Roman poetry. 

Befides the national epics there are a large number of narrative 
poems founded on relinous fubje<5ls. Thefe poems are entirely na- 
tional in treatment : the language, coftume and habits are purely 
Englifh ; there is no attempt at local or antiquarian colouring. The 
molt important of thefe poems are thofe of Czdmon, of whofe life 
and compofitions an interefting account is given by Bede in his 
ecclefiallical hiftory. The fubftance of his account is this : — At- 
tached to the monaltery of the Abbefs Hild at Whitby was a certain 
man named Czdmon. Czdmon, never having learned any poems, 
often ufed to fteal out of the houfe, when the harp was pafled round 
at feftive meetings. On one of thefe occafions he retired to the 
cattle-ftall, and there fell afleeo. A man appeared to him in a 
dream, and commanded him to fing fomething. He excufed himfelf 
at fiift, but finally when aflced to fmg of the beginning of things, he 
began a poem, which he had never heard before. When he awoke, 
he remembered the words, and added many more in the fame metre. 
The abbefs then perfuaded him to forfake worldly life, and become 
a monk. He learnt the whole of the Bible hiftory, and all that he 
remembered he ruminated, like a pure animal, and turned it into the 
fweeteft poetry, and his teachers wrote it down from his mouth. 
He fang of the creation of the world, and the origin of the human 
race, the whole hiftory contained in Genefis, the departure of the 
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Ilrzelites from Egypt xnd their entering into the promifed land, and 
many other fcripture narrativci, — of the incarnation, paffion, reAirrec- 
tion and afccnlion of Chrill, of the coming of the Holy Ghoft and 
tiic apoftolic do^ine, alfo of the terror of the day of judgment, the 
torments of hell and delights of heaven, and he compofed many other 
poems about the beneficence and juftice of God, and never would 
make any poems on fecular or frivolous fubjedts. Hild was abbcfs 
from 657 CO 680. The firfl tines of Cxdmon are preferved at the 
end of a MS. of Bedc's Ecclefiajlical Hiftary of the early part of the 
eighth century. They agree very clofely with Bede's tranflation o( 
them in the hiftory, and as they are in the old Northumbrian dialed 
we may conclude that in them we have the cxa& words of the poet 
The great bulk of his poetry is contained in a much later MS. written 
in the ufual fouthern dialed. The beginning of this MS. correfponds 
in matter to the firft lines of Ca-dmon in their oldeft form, but there 
is fuch difcrepancy in the a^ual words and expreffions, that the au- 
thenticy of the later MS. has been denied. However, the compari- 
fon of the analc^ous difcrepancies between the Cwoverfions of Cyne- 
wulPs poem of the Crofs, alfo preferved both id the original northern 
form and in a fouthern MS., mows that either the original poems 
were liable to confiderable variations or that the fouthern tranfcribers 
took great liberties with their originals ; probably both caufes worlced 
together. In the cafe of thefe lines of Caedmon fuch variations are 
quite conceivable. Their poetical merit is not high \ they form merely 
an introdu3ion to a longer poem, and as fuch might cafily have been 
altered afterwards by the poet himfelf. We may have in the earlier 
lines the rough draft, which appears in the later MS. in a revifed and 
expanded form. The contents of the later MS. agree alfo with 
Bede's enumeration, although it contains only a part of his poems. 
Csedmon's poetry naturally falls into four divifions. The Arft con- 
lifts of the poems founded on the book of Genefis, which feem to be 
preferved entire, with the exception of a few leaves cut out in the 
MS., down to the intended facrifice of Ifaac. Then follows the de- 
parture of the Ifraclites from Egypt. All the other Old Tellament 
narratives are loft except that founded on the adventures of Daniel. 
The New Teftament pieces are chJeily reprefented by Chrift's de- 
fcent into hell. This poem is not mentioned by Bede, probably 
becaufe it is not ftriflly a fcripture narrative. There are befides 
feveral fmaller pieces founded on New Teftament narratives, fome 
of doubtful authenticity. 

It has exercifed an unfortunate influence on the due appreciation 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry that Csedmon has always been held up at its 
moft important repre tentative. Although his poetry contains many 
fine paflages and always Ihows confiderable metrical power, it is as a 
whole inferior to that of the other religious poets. The moft 
Icrious &ult of his poetry is the almoft total want of conftru£tive 
power and command of his material, which often reduced his 
poems to mere paraphrafes. Thus, to the narrative of the creation 
and &U is appended a ctrcumftantial and tedious lift of the de- 
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fcendants of Adam, and the length of their hves, followed by the 
remaining hillory contained in the Book of Gtnefis. This fea- 
ture of CsediDon'g poetiy is the more ftriking as it contrads re- 
markably with the perfe^ ftruflure of Judith and the religious epics 
of Cynewulf. The beft portions of^his poetry are thofc which 
narrate the creation and fall of the rebellious angels. TheTe palTages 
have all the grandeur of Milton, without his bombaftic pedantry. 

Of the poem oi Judith only the laft three cantos are preferred ; 
the lirll nine, with the exception of a few lines of the latl, are en- 
tirely loft. The fragment opens with the defcripdon of a banquet, 
to which Holofernes invites his chiefs. Then follows the deaui of 
Holofernes at the hands of Judith, the attack on the AITyrian camp 
at daybreak, and daughter of the AfTyrians. Mutilated as it is, this 
poem is one of the fineft in the whole range of Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture. The language is of the moft polifhed and brilliant character ; 
the metre harmonious, and varied with admirable fluU. The a^ion 
is dramatic and energetic, culminating imprelBvely in the cataftrophe 
of. Holofernes' death ; but there is none of that pathos which gives 
Beowulf fo much of its power : the whole poem breathes only of 
triumph and warlike enthufiafm. In conflrudlive fkill and perfeS 
command of his foreign fubjed, the unknown author of Judith fur- 
paOes both Cxdmon and Cynewulf, while he is certainly not inferior 
to either of them in command of language and metre. 

The name of Cynewulf has already been mentioned as contained 
in feveral poems. Thefe are the cycle of hymns on the threefold 
coming of Chrift, commonly known as Cynewulf's Crift, the 
PalSon of Sl Juliana, both in the Exeter MS., and the Elene or 
Finding of the Crofs in the Vercelli MS. His name is alfo con- 
tained m a charade prefixed to the colleflion of riddles in the Exeter 
MS. The poem of Elene is immediately preceded in the MS. by a 
work of a fimilar chara&er, relating the adventures of St. Andrew 
among the cannibal Marmedonians, ending, like the Elene and 
Juliana, with an epilogue, wherein the poet, after briefly alluding to 
the fates of the other apoftles, exprefles penitence for his fins. 
There is every reafon for believing that the conclufion of this piece, 
which is unfortunately cut out, contained an acro{iic fimilar to that 
in the Elene, and from their marked refemblance of language and 
ftyle, that the two poems are by the fame author. The poem of 
Elene is preceded by a Ihort piece called the Dream of the Crofs, 
evidently compofed by Cynewulf as an introduction to the longer 
poem, and exprellly alluded to in the epilogue of the Elene. There 
are feveral other pieces contained in the Exeter book, which from 
evidence of ftyle feem alfo to be Cynewulf's. Thefe are the Life 
of St. Gudlac, and the defcripdve poem of the Phoenix, and feveral 
fmaller lyric pieces, the moft important of which are the Wanderer 
and the Seafarer. 

Thefe paftages in which the poet introduces his name, are alfo 
of value, as aftbrding fome biographical data. They tend to Ihow 
that in his youth Cynewulf held the poft of minftrel at the court 
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of one of the Northumbrian Icings, and that in one of thofe civil 
wars which defolated Northumbria in the 8th century, he was 
driven into exile. In his old age a total change came over Cyne- 
wulf, which he himfelf attributes to the miraculous vifion of^ the 
crofs. Up to this time he confcircs that he was a frivolous and 
finful man, given over to worldly putfuits } but after being com- 
manded by the crofs to reveal his vifion to men, he devoted himfelf 
entirely to religious poetry. To this period of his life belong, there- 
fore, the loiter narrative poems, all of which are founded on re- 
ligious fubjeSs. The internal evidence, an which thcfe refults 
depend, may not be altogether truftworthy ; but the main refult, 
viz, that Cynewulf was a minftrel by profefEon, and not, 2s formerly 
fuppofed, a churchman, feems incontrovertible. The moft valuable 
and chara^eriltic of Cynewulf's poems are the early lyric pieces ; 
the longer poems, although always diftinguifhed by grace of di^on 
and metre, pathos, and delicacy of feeling, are inferior to Btowulf 
in^Judith in the fpccially epic qualities. 

The fhorter poems of Cynewulf fhow lyric poetry in its earlieft 
Itage, in which the narrative and defcriptive element is ftill to a 
great degree predominant : the lyric idea is enclofed, as it were, in 
an epic frame. The fVanderer and the fVift'i Complaial both turn on 
the mifcries of exile and folitude. In the former of thefe poems, which 
is the more important, the Wanderer bewails the (laughter of his 
lord and Idnfmen, the deftru<^on of their burg, and the hardlhips of 
his wanderings. Into this half-epic matter arc woven reflections on 
the excellence of conllancy and iilent endurance, and on the tran- 
fitoiy nature of earthly things : the ruins which cover the fkceof the 
earth are but prefages of that general dellru£lion to which-aU. things 
are tending ; the world grows (dd and decrepit day by day. The 
Seafarer is fragmentary, and therefore fomewhat obfcure. Its 
general fubjedt is the dangers and hardships of the fea, and the 
rafcinations of a Ikilor's roving life, with a purely lyrical under- 
current of ideas Umilar to thofe of the Wanderer. Thefe poems 
have a wonderful harmony of language and metre, which is of 
courfe quite loll in a tranfladon. The following piece is a literal 
rendering of a few lines of the Seafarer : — 

" He cares not for harp, or gifb of gold ; his joy is not in woman, 
nor are his thoughts of the world, or of aught elfe except the rolling 
waves ; but he yearns ever to venture on the fea. The groves 
rcfume their flowers, the hills grow fiiir, the heath brightens, the 
world Ihakes oS floth. All this only reminds him to Itart on his 
journey, eager to depart on the diftant trails of ocean. The cuckoo 
alfo reminds him with his lad voice, when the guardian of fummer 
lings, and bodes bitter heart-forrow. (The cuckoo's fong is here 
taicen in the double fenfe 6f a bad omen and harbinger of fummer — 
Rieger.) The man who lives in luxury knows not what they 
endure who wander fiir in exile ! Therefore now my mind wanders 
out of my breaft over the fea-floods, where the whale dwells, 
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returns again to mc, fierce and eager, fcreams in its folitzry flight, 
impels me irreliftibly on the path of death over the ocean waters." 

The Ruin is, unhappily, a very mutilated fragment It defcribes 
a ruined caftle, whofe builders have long fince palTed away. This 
poem, together with the Wandtrtr and Seafartr^ are the lineft lyric 
pieces we poflefs. Tht Cmiplatnt of the Soul la the Body, and The 
Buffed SouCs addrtfs t» the Bady^ treat of a favourite fubjetS of the 
middle ages. Other fbort poems of a lyrical and dida^ic charafter 
have for their fubje£ts the various fortunes of men, the various arts 
of men, the falfehood of men, the pride of men. Thefe pieces are 
of no great literary merits but their antiquarian value, as illuftrations 
of life and manners, is confiderablc. The Father's Advice to bis Sen, 
is, as the title fhows, purely didadic. The Gnomic poems confift 
of a firing of aphorifms and proverbs Urung together, often in a 
fbmewhat dtfconneded manner. Many of the palTagcs are extremely 
poetical, and the poems gcneratty bear a ftriking rcfemblance to the 
Norfe Hivamil, and like them, belong no doubt to the earliell ftage 
of poetry, however much they may have been altered in later times. 
The curious poem, Salomm and Saturn, canfifts alTo of a variety of 
gnomic fentences, mixed, however, with a variety of other matter, 
in the form of a dialogue. Much of the poem is of foreign origin, 
and often wildly extravagant, but many pafTages have a ftrongly 
heathen chara^er, and are probably fragments of fome older piece 
refembling the Eddaic Vafjiructnifmil. Solamen and Saturn treats 
of the divine virtue, perfonihed under the myHic name of " Pater- 
nofter," of *' vafa mortis," the bird of death, of the fall of the 
angels, of the good and evil fpirits that watch over men to en- 
courage them to virtue or tempt to evil, of fate, old age, and various 
moral and religious fubje6ts. Many pafliiges of the poem are of 
high poetic beauty. The Riddles of Cynewulf are very pleafmg. 
Many of them are true poems, containing beautiful defcriptions of 
nature ; and all of them have the charm of harmonious langu^e 
and metre. 

The reUdous lyric poetry is chiefly reprefented by the metrical 
pfalms. The tranllation is a very fine one, far fuperior to any 
modern verfion. The language and fiyle fhow that it was origi- 
nally compofed in the Northern dialed. The impcrfeft fcholarlhip 
of the tranllator makes it doubtful whether the work is to be afcribed 
to Aldhelm, as fuggelled by Dietrich. Several metrical hymns and 
prayers, of little vahie, have alfo been preferved. The molt valuable 
of the religious lyrics is the " Dream of the Cro&," compofed by 
Cynewulf, as an introdu&ion to the Elene. The following is an 
abridged tranflation of the poem : — 

" Lo ! I will tell of the bed of vifioiis, which I dreamed at mtd- 
nighL 1 thought I faw a noble tree raifed'aloft, encircled with light, 
bright with gems and molten gold. On it gazed all the angels of 
God, men, and all this fair creation ; for it was no felon's gallows, 
but a noble victorious tree, and I was Aained with fins. My mind 
was £ul, aweftruck at the fair light, as I watched its changing hues: 
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now it was wet with blood, row bright with gold. I lay there a long 
while, gazing forrowfuUy on the Saviour's tree, till I heard a voice : 
the ben of woods began then to fpeak : ' It was long ago (I re- 
member it ftill), when 1 was hewn on the borders of a foreft, torn 
from my roots. Strong foes feiKcd me, bore me on their (boulders, 
and fixed me on a hill. There they bade me raife aloft their felons. 
Then I (aw the Lord of mankind haften couragcouHy, ready to 
afcend me. The young hero girded himfelf, he was God Almighty, 
refolute and Hern of mood ; he afcended the lofty gallows, proudly 
in the fight of many, eager to redeem mankind. I trembled, when 
the King embraced me, yet I durA not bow to earth ; I could eafily 
have felled all my foes, yet I Aood firm. They pierced me with 
dark nails, the wounds are ftill vifible on me, open gafbes of malice. 
I durft not harm any of them, and they reviled us both together. 
I was all ftained with blood ; it poured from the hero's fide, when 
he had yielded up his fpirit. Many cruel fates have I endured on 
that hill ! The Lord's body was Oirouded in black clouds j deep 
fhade opprelTed the fun's rays. All creation wept, mourned ' the 
king's fall : Chrift was on the rood. Nobles came, haftcning from 
afar; I beheld it all. I was forely opprefled with forrow, yet I 
bowed humbly before thofe men, yielded myfelf readily into their 
hands. They took Almighty God, and raifed him from the cruel 
torment They laid him down weary in his limbs, flood around at 
the head of the corpfe, gazing on the Lord of heaven, and he refted 
there a while, weary after the great toil. They began then to work 
an earth-houfe, cutting it in white ftone, and placed in it the vic- 
torious king. They £ng then a lay of forrow, dlfconfolate at even- 
tide, when they departed weary from the noble prince. He reil^ 
there with a fcanty retinue. The corpfe grew cold, the fair life- 
dwelling. They began then to fell us all to the ground : that was a 
terrible bxe ! They buried us in a deep pit, but the Lord's difciples 
found me, and adorned me with gold and filver. Now thou haft 
heard, dear friend, what forrows I have endured. On me the Son 
of God fuSered, therefore I now tower glorioufty under the heavens, 
and I can heal all who revere me. Once I was the hardeft of 
tortures, the moft hateful to men, until I cleared for them the way 
of lift.' "] 
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The Hiftory of Englifh Poetry. 

SECTION I. 

N the foregoing account of Anglo-Saxon poetrjr, 
Mr. Sweet has intentionally pafTcd over fevera] 
Saints' Lives and other like produAions which 
arc hardiv to be diflinguifhed from alliterative 
profe in Uiort lines, and arc not really metrical. 
The Percy Society's ;*nglo-Saxon Pa^ien of St. 
George (1850), Mr. Earle's Saint Swiiun, &c,, 
are of this clafsj and the third feries of ^Ifric's 
Homilies (mainly lives of faints), on which Mr. Skeat is now engaged 
for the Early Englifli Text Society,' will probably prove to be fo. 

We now pafs on to the Second or Tranfition ftage of Englifh, 
which is generally called Semi-Saxon. Its firCt ftage, — 1100-1150, 
A.D. — contains no very ftriking fpecimens in any fpecies of compo- 
fition. Its fubftance was Anglo-Saxon, with degrading forms, and 
flightly mixed with Nor man -French. The Saxon, a language 
fubfifting on uniform principles, and poliQied by poets and theologifts, 
however corrupted by the Danes, had much perfpicuity, ftrength, 
and harmony : while the Norman-French imported by the Con- 
queror and his people — though of mixed oriein (principally Latin, 
with a 0ighc admixture of Teutonic and Celtic), — was a tongue of 
great beauty and power. 

[Norman and Saxon ftru^ed for the maflery, and] in this fluc- 
tuating ftate of our national fpeech, the French predominated [for a 
time]. Even before the Conqucft the Saxon language began to fall 
into contempt, and the French, or Frankifb, to be fubflituted in its 
ftead: a circumftance which at once facilitated and foretold the 
Norman acceffion. In the ycar'652, [if we may truft the fpurious 
Hiltory of Ingulphus] it was the common pra£lice of the Anglo- 
Saxons to fend their youth to the monafteries of France for educa- 

' [This fociety hai undtrtakcn to print all out unedited Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
ThDle of the time of Alfred are under Mr. Svreet's rharge ) the later one* will be 
edited bf Dr. R. Morrit, Mr. Skeat, and Mr. Lumby.] 
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tion :' and not only the language but the manners of the [Franks] 
were efleemed the moft polite accompliflimcnts.* In the reign of 
Edward the Confcffor, the refort of Normans to the Englifli court 
was fo frequent, that the afFedtadon of imitating the Frankllh cuf- 
toms became almoft univerfal ; and the nobility were ambitious of 
catching the Frankilb idiom. It was no difficult tafk for the Nor- 
man lords to banifh that language, of which the natives began to be 
abfurdly afhamed. The new invaders [are laid, but probably in 
error, to have] commanded the laws to be adminiftered in French.* 
Many charters of monafleries were forged in Latin by the Saxon 
monies for the prefent fecurity of their pofTeflions, in confequence ot 
that averfion which the Normans profefTed to the Saxon tongue.* 
Even children at fchool were forbidden [fays the fpurious Ingulphus] 
to read in their native language, and inftrui^ed in a knowledge of 
the Norman only.* In the meantime we fliould have fome regard to 
the general and political ftate of the nation. The natives were fo 
univerfally reduced to the loweft condition of negle^ and indigence, 
that the Englifh name became a term of reproach : and feveral gene- 
rations elapfed before one &mily of Saxon pedigree was raifed to any 
diftinguifhed honours or could fo much as attain the rank of baron- 
age.' Among other inflances of that abfolute and voluntary fubmif- 
(ion with which our Saxon anceftors received a foreign yoke, it is 
fald [in the fpurious Ingulphus] that they fulFered their hand- writing 
to fall into difcredit and difufe;' which by degrees became fo difficult 
and obfotete, that few beftde the oldeil men could underftand the 
characters.* In the year 1 095, Wolftan bilhop of Worcefter was de- 
pofed by the arbitrary Normans : it was obje&cd againA him, that 
he was " a fuperannuated Englifli idiot, who could not fpeak 
French." » It is true that in fome of the monafteries, particularly at 
Croyland and Taviftock, founded by Saxon princes, there were regu- 
lar preceptors in the Saxon language : but this inllitution was fullered 
to remain after the Conqueft as a matter only of intercft and necef- 
Hty. The religious could not otherwife have underllood their original 
charters. William's fucceflbr, Henry I., gave an inftrument of con- 

' Dugd. Mgs. i. %i). 

* Ingulph. Hijl. p. 6i,/ut omu. 104]. 

' But tntn is a precept in Saxon from William I. to the llieriffof Someifetniirr. 
Hickes, Till. i. Par. i, p. 106. See alio Pnefit. ilnd. p. xv. 

' The Nonnan!, who praftifed every fpecious expedient to plunder the monks, 
demanded a fight of the written evidences of their lands. The monks well IcntT 
that it would liave been ufelefi or impolitic to ha»e produced ihefe evidences, or 
charters, in the original Saxon j as the Normans not only did not underftand, but 
would have received with contempt, inftruments written in that lanfpiage. There- 
fore the monks were compelled to the pious fraud of forging them in Latin j and 
great numbers of thcle forced Latin charters, till lately fuppofed original, are Dill 
extant. See Spelman, in Nat. ad Caucit. Anglic, p. 115 ; Slillingfl. Ong. EtcUi. 
Britaim. p. 14 ; Matlliam, Pnfal. ad Dued. Mmqfl. ; and Wharton, Angt. Sacr. 
vol. ii. Prxfat, pp. ii. lii. ir. See alfo Ingulph. p. 51s. Launoy and Mabillon have 
treated this fubjeft with great learning and penetration. 

* Ingulph. p. 7t,Jii6 aim. 1066. 

' See Brompl. CArev. p. 1016 ; Abb. Rieval, p. 319. 

' Ingulph. p. 85. * Ibid. p. gtf/ul' aim. 1091. ' Malt, Parit.yiiJ omu. 
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firmation to William archbilhop of Canterbury, which was written 
in the Saxon language and letters,' That monarch's motive wa« 
perhaps political : and he Ceems to have pra^ifed this expedient with 
a view of obliging his queen who was of Saxon line^c, or with a 
defigii of flattering his Englifh fubjei^s, and of fecuring his title 
already llrengthened by a Saxon match, in confequence of fo Tpecious 
and popular an artifice. It was a common and indeed a very natural 
prance, for the tranfcribcrs of Saxon books to change the Saxon 
orthography for the Norman, and to fubftitute in the place of the 
ori^al Saxon Norman words and phrafes. A remarkable inftance 
of this liberty, which fomedmes perplexes and mifleads the critics in 
Anglo-Saxon literature, appears in a voluminous collei£Uon of Saxon 
homilies preferved in the Bodleian library, and written about the 
time of Henry 11.^ It was with the Saxon chara6lers, as with the 
(ignature of the crofs in public deeds, which were changed into the 
Norman mode of feals and fubfcriptions.^ The Saxon was [of courfe] 
Ipoken in the country, yet not without various adulterations from the 
French ; the courtly language was [Norman-] French, yet perhaps 
with fome velliges of the vernacular Saxon. But the nobles in the 
reign of Henry II. conftantiy fent their children into France, left 
they fliould contraif^ habits of barbarifm in their fpeech, which could 
not have been avoided in an Englifh education.* Robert Holcot, a 
learned Dominican friar, confelTes that in the beginning of the reign 
of Edward III. there was no inftitution of children in the old 
Englilh ; he complains that they iirft learned the French, and from 
the French the Latin language. This he obferves to have been a 
prai^ice introduced by the Conqueror, and to have remained ever 
flnce."' There is a curious paflage relating to this fubjedl in Trevifa's 
tranllation of Hygden's Polychretiiccn.^ " Chyldern in fcoles, a^enes 
be ufage and manere of al obere nacions, bup compelled for to leve 
here oune longage, and for to conftrue here leflbns and here bingis 
a Freynfch ; and habbe^ fujie jje Normans come furft into Enge- 
lond. Alfo eendlmen children bufj ytau3t for to fpeke Freynfch 
fram tyme tnat a bufr yrokked in here cradel, and conneji fpeke 
and pl^e wi]7 a child his brouch : and uplondyfch' men wol lykne 
hamfylf to gentile men, and fondej^ with gret byfynes for to Ipeke 

■ WhartOD, Au3or, Hi/hr. Dogmai. p. jKS. The learned Mabillon is miftakcn 
in afieiting, that the Saxon nay of writing wai entirely aboliflicd in Endand at the 
time of the Nonnan Conqueft See Mabillon, De Rt Dipltmat. p. j». The French 
intiquarics are fond of this notion. There are Saxon charaftets in Herbert Lo- 
finga's charter for founding the church of Norwich, temp. Will. Kuf. a.D. 1 1 lo. 
Sec Lambarde'i DiSian, v. Norwich. See alfo Hickes, T/ufenr. i. Par. i. p. 149. 
And Przfat. p. zri. An intermixture of the Saxon >w it common in Englilh 
MSS. [up to I too, A.D. ; the 8 was ufcd ftill later, and the F after 1500} indeed, 
the latter it ftill lecn in oarye for thi.'\ 

* MSS. Bodl. NE. F. 4. 11. ' Yet fomc Norman charters have the cro&. 
< Gerrai. Tilbur. lit OtSi Imperial. MSS^ Bibl. Bodl. lib. iii. See Du Chefne, iii. 

p. j6]. 

' Ua.a Lilrr. SapieiH. LeQ.ii. 1518. 

• Lib. i. cap. 59, MSS. Coll. S. Johan. Cantabr. Robert of Gloucefter, who 
wrote about isSo, fays much the fame : edit. Hearne, p. 364- 

^ upland, country. ' try. 
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Frcynfch for to be more ytold of. Thys manere was mochc yu&d 
tofore Jjet furfte moreyn ; and ys fe]:e fomdel ychaunged. For John 
Cornwall, a mayOere of gramere cbaungede be lore in gramere fcole, 
and conltruccion of Freynfch into Englytch ; and Richard Pen- 
cryche lernede bat manere techynge of hym, and oj^ere men of Pen- 
cryche. So jTat jjc 5er of oure Lord a thnufani thre hin.rtd fiurt 
Jcere and fyve, [and] of J?e fccundc ICyng Richard after J'e conqucft 
nyne, in al |;e grammere fcoles of Engelond childern leueth Freynfch 
and conftrue|' and lurnej? an Englyfch,"' && About the lame 
time, or rather before, the Undents of our univerfities were ordered 
to converfe in French or Latin.* The latter was much alFedied by 
the Normans. All the Norman accounts were in Latin. The plan 
of the great royal revenue-rolls, now called the pipe-rolls, was of 
their confiru^ion and in that language. Among the Records of the 
Tower, a great revenue-roll on many Ihects of vellum, or Magnus 
Ratulus, of the Duchy of Normandy for the year 1083, is ftill prc- 
fcrved indorfed in a coxval hand Anno ab Icarnatione Dni m" 
Lxxx" III' Apud Cadomum [Caen] Willielmo riLio Radulfi 
Senescallo NoRMANNlE.^ This moA exactly and minutely re- 
femb!es the pipe-rolls of our exchequer belonging to the fame age in 
form, method, and charaAer.* But from the declenfion of the barons 
and prevalence of the commons, moft of whom were of Englifh an- 
celery, the native language of England gradually gained ground ; till 
at length the intere(l of the commons fo far fucceeded with Edward 
III., tnat an a& of parliament was palTed [in 1362], appointing all 
pleas and proceedings of law to be carried on in Englifh ;^ although 
the fame ftatute decrees, in the true Norman fpirit, that all fuch . 
pleas and proceedings Ihould be enrolled in Latin." Yet this change 
did not reflore either the Saxon alphabet or language. It abolilhed a 

[' Frora the contemporary MS, Collon. Tiberius, D. vii., collated with Harl. 
MS, 19Q0, in Dr. R. Morris's handy book for ftudents, Specimfm ^Earfy Engti/i, 
IIJO-I+OO, A.D, p. jjl-^. — F,] 

' In the ttatutei in Onel College in Oxford, it 19 ordered that the fchoUrs or fel- 
long, " Gqua ioter fe proferant, colloquio Latino, vel faltem Galtico, peifruantur." 
See Heame's Trchmae, p. log. There ftatutes were given 13 Mali, a. d. 1318, I 
find much the Jame injuaflion in the liatutes of Exeter College, Oxford, giveo 
ahout 1330; where they arc ordered to ufe " Romano aut GallJco Taltem fermone." 
Hcame'aMSS, CoUeft. No. i3i,p.73,Bibl,Bodl. But in Merton College ftatutea 
mention is made of the Latin only (cap. X,). They were given 1171. This was 
alio common in the greater monafterics. In the repfter of Wykeham bifhop of 
Winchefter, the domicellus of the prior of St, Swyihin's at Winchefter is ordered 
to addrefs the bifhop on a certain occafion in French. A.D. 1398. Regiftr, Par. 
iii, fol. 177. 

[' Privately ^printed by Petrie, 1830, 4'. Two other rolls of the Norman era 
have been piabiifhed by Stapleton, iS+8, i vols. 8".] 

' AyloSe'i CaUttJar tf Ant. CAarl. Fref. p. xxiv. edit. 177+. 

' But the French tbrmularies and terms of law, and particularly the French 
feudal phrareo logy, had taken too deep root to be thus haftily abolifhed. Hence, 
long after the reign of Edward IIL, many of our lawyers compofed their trafla in 
French. And reports and fomc flatutcs were made m that language. See For- 
tefcut. Di Laud Ltg. Aagl. c. »lviii. 

■ Pulton's Statut. 36 Edw. III. This was a.d. iiSj. The firfl EngliOi inftni- 
ment in Rymer is dated 1368. Ftwd. rii. p. 516. 
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token of fubie^tion and difgrace, and in fome degree contributed to 
prevent further French innovations in the language then u'ed, which 
yet remained in a compound flate, and retained a confiderable mix- 
ture of foreign phrafeology. In the meantime, it muft be remem- 
bered that this corruption of the Saxon was not only owing to the 
admiffion of new words, occafioned by the new alliance, but to 
changes of its own forms and terminations, arifing from reafons 
which we cannot invelligate or explain.' 

[The Tranlition Period of the Englifh language, between iioo 
and 1250 A.D., may be divided into two ftages, 1100-1150, 1150- 
1250. The charadteriilics of the language of each of thcfe ftages 
are its fucccffive changes from Anglo-baxon, principally in m- 
flexionsi and of thefe changes, between 1100 and 1300 a. d., we 
are enabled to prefent* the following Iketch : — 

Changes from IIOO ti 1150. 

(This period includes part of the A.-Sax. ChrciiicU, and fome profc 
pieces as yet inedited. No poetical compofitions of this period 
have, as yet, been found.) 

The changes are moftly ertbsgraphical ones. 

I. The older vowel endings, 0, 0, », were reduced to t. This 
change afie^ed the oblique cafes of nouns and adjeSives, as well as 
the nominative, caufing great confulion in the grammatical inflexions, 
fo that the termination 

an became ea 



od, ode „ ed, ede. 

The older endings were not wholly loft, but co-exift along with the 
modified forms. 

2. C is fometimes foftened to cby and g to ypx 1, but fc remains 
intaa. 

3. An n is often added to a final e, and n often falls off, cfpecially 
in the endings of nouns of the n declenfion and in the definite 
declenJlon of adje^ves. 

Changes frem iiy) to 1250, 

(Including pieces in Dr. R. Morris's OU Englijh Hamilits^ 

Lajamon, Itc.) 

Great grammatical changes take place, and orthographical ones 

become fully cftabliQied. 

i' Thii liibjea nill be (iirtbcr UluftnUed in the next Seaion.] 
■ Bj th« kjndnel* of Dr. Richard Moiri*, who drew up the pitfent inTertion.] 
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1. The indefinite article an {a\ is developed out of the numeral 
an (one). It retains moft of the older inflexions. 

2. The definite article becomes tbt, tbto^ tbtt (lbat)y inltead of 
/«,/«, that. 

There is a tendencjr to drop fuffixes, and to ufe an uninfleflcd the. 
The occurs as a plural inftcad of tha or tbo. 

3. Plurals of nouns end in — en or — / inftead of the older a or u, 
thus conforming to the n dectenfion. 

4. The plural ending — ei is often fubftituted for — en. 

5. Genitive plural — », is occafionally found for — e or —tne. 

6. Confufion in the genders of nouns, Ihowing a tendency to 
abolifh the older diftin^on of mafculine, feminine and neuter nouns. 

7. Adjc&ives fliow a tendency to drop certain cafe endings : 

(1.) The gen. fing. mafc. indef declcnfion. 
(1.) The gen. and dat. fcm. of indef. declcnfion. 

8. Dual forms arc flill in ufc, but are lefs frequently employed. 

9. New pronominal forms come into ufe : 

ba., a = he, the, they ; is [bife] s= hire = her ; 
hit, it = bi, bee = them ; jtm = mtn = man = Fr. on. 
That is ufed as an indeclinable relative (i) for the indeclinable 
the: {2) iai ft u\d/ea. fVhicb^ whefe, wham, wbaty come in as 
relatives. 

to. The n of m/n, thin, drops off before confonants, but is retained 
in the oblique cafes. 

1 1. The genitive cafes of the pronouns are becoming mere poflef- 
fives. 

Mi-/ilf, tbi-felf, for mtfelf, tbefilf. 

12. The infinitive frequently omits the final n,M fmelle =/mellen. 
The infinitive often takes tt, as in the earlier text of Lajamon. 

13. The gerundial or dative infinitive ends in — en or — e, inftead 
of — tne (= enne, anne). 

14. The n of the paffive participle is often dropped, as ieume^ 
icumen = come. 

15. The prefent participle ends in — irnie (for ende). 

The participle in indt often does duty for the dative infinitive in 
— ene, as to fwimende = to fwimem = to fwim. 
This corruption is found before 1066. 
Sball and willy arc ufed as auxiliaries of the future tenfe. 

16. The above remarks arc bafed on the Southern dialc<9, but the 
Ormulum has a general difreou'd for nearly all inflexions. 

(1.) The article is uninflcHted in the fingular, and for the pi. we 
only find the nom. tha. 

That is a demonftrative, and not the neuter of the article. 

(2.) The gender of nouns is much the fame as in modern Englifh. 

(3.) The genitive i is ufed for mafc. and fem, nouns. 

(4.) T^'JJ, *be\%re, the}\m, are ufed for hi, beere, beam. 

Xha = flie, for oeo. 

{5.) Verbal plurals end in en inftead of elb (except imper. pi.) 

(6.) The particle / (or gt) is dropt before the paflive participle. 
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(7.) Inflexion is ofien loll in the 2nd perf. prec. of ftrong verbs. 

(8.) The Ancren Riwlt^ St. Marharctt^ lie. haveycA foryr, which 
change feems to have taken place after 1200. 

There is a mixture of dialed in thefe latter works, and there is 
more fimpiicity of grammatical Urudure than in La\amim, &C. 

(9.) Am occurs, as in the Ormulum, for bteth 01 find. 

Changes fram 1250 to 1300. 

(i.} The def. article has not wholly loft in the Southern dialed 
the gen. (ing. fern, and ace. mafc. inflexions : tho is the plural in all 
cafes. 

(2.) The gender of nouns is much limpliiied, owing to lols of 
adjective inflexions. 

(3.) Plurals of nouns in tn and « are ufed indtfcriminately. 

(4.) The genitive ei becomes more general, and often takes the 
place 

(1.) Of the older — en or — *. (n. decl.) 

(2.) Off (fern, nouns). 

(3.) Of the plural —me or — *. 

(5.) Dative e (fing. and pL] is often dropt. 

(6.) Dual forms rare; and loll before 1300. 

(7.) Adjedivc inflexions are reduced to e. 

The gen. pi. — re is retained in a few cafes, as al-re, ai well as 
the gen. ling. — es in a few pronominal forms, as eacbttf otherei. 

(8.) The gerundial infinitive va e ot en is more common than in 
— ene. 

(9.) Some ftrong verbs become weak. 

(10.) Prefent participles in — inge make their appearance in the 
fecond text of La3amon, fay 1 270 a. d. 

All thefe points are fubjedl to occaftonal exceptions caufed by 
dialeAal differences. Thus, the Kentifh of the thirteenth century, 
as far as we know it, has older forms than the weftern, as exhibited 
in La^aman, as ft = the (m.) W, f &c., while the Ayenbite of the 
fourteenth century is more inflexional in many refpeds than the 
Ancren Riwle and St. Marharete, 

Having thus ftated the charaderiflics of the two ftages of the 
Tranfition Period, in the iirft of which we have, as above noted, no 
poetry, we proceed to give a lift of the principal poetical works 
known to us in manufcript in the fecond ftage of the Tranfttion 
Period, and the Early Englilh Period — with fome cxtenfion, — only 
warning our readers that our dates are in many cafes hypothetical 
ones, as it is very difficult to fettle the date of an old romance or 
poem known to us only through a late and often altered copy. Of 
the MS. of the latter we know the date, but it would be abfurd to 
give that date to the early original. 

As it would be impoJlible, under cxifting circumftances, to notice 
in detail all the Early Englifti Poems that have been printed, or made 
known in modern times, we truft that the reader will be content 
with our lift of the principal ones, and the volumes containing moft 
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of the minor ones, fo that he may examine for himfelf thofe that he 
docs not find defcribed in the courfe of the Hifttrj: 

Before iiooA.D. . 

Poetical piecw from (he Lambeth MS. +87. (\--^t^i. Q.E . J»«J'. 

100 to 1150, A,D. 

Dr. R. Morris's Old Englifh Homilin (Early Englilh Text Socictj), 
pp. I -i8i. 

>The Grave, in Thorpe's Anale£b. 

Ormulum (ed. White). 

I^famon, the ift text (ed. Maddeo). 

St. Marbarete, the ili text (cd. Cockayne). 

St. ICatherine (ed. Morton, Abbottlbrd Club). 

St. Juliana (ed. Coctayne). 

The Poeiical Pieces in Dr. R. Morris's Eng. Homiiiei (pp. \%x — »87). 

Later Tcrfions of the Moral Ode. 
From 1150 to ijoo a.d. 

Genefis and Rxodus (ed. Dr. R. Morris). 

Beftiary (ed. by T. Wright in Reliq. Antiq., and by Dr. R. Morris in 
Old EnghO) Bcftiary, ice, Early Englilh Text Society, 1871). 

Lafamon, and ten (ed. Madden). 

Cuckoo Song and Prifbnerv ' Prayer (ed. A. J. Ellis, Phiblog. Soc., ti6S). 

The Owl and Nightingale (cds. Stevenfon and T. Wright ; Siratmann, 
beft edition). 

The Religious Picon from the Jerus MS., in Old Englifh Beftiary, 1871. 

HaTclok the Dane (eds. Madden and Skeat). 

O. E. Nonbem P&lter (ed. Stevenfon, for Surtecs Society). 

Athanalian Creed (Hickes's Thefaurus). 
1164.-1117. Political Songi (ed. T. Wright, Camdeo Society), 
1180-1300. Hendyng's Proverbs (ed. T. Wright and R. Morri«). 

Lyric Poetry, Harl, 1153 (cd. T. Wright, Percy Society). 

Harrowing of Hell, Maximon &c., Harl. xij] (ed. Halliwell, &c^ 

Horn (ed. Michel, Roiburghe Club ; ed. Lumby, Early EngliOi Text 
Society; ed. Matzner and Goldbcck in their Sprachproben, beft 
edition). 
Clole upon 1300 a.d., but probably after, to judge by im for o. 

Romance of Alexander (in Weber's Metrical Romancct, vol. i.). 

Robert of Gloucefler (Cotton MS. — >at the verCon printed by Heame). 

Lives of Saints fed. Pumivall ') ; SS. Bramlan and Bekct (Percy Society) ; 
Popular Science (ed. T. Wright) g and the relt in the Harleian MS. 
"77- 
130]. Robert Manning of Brunne's Handlyng Synne, MS. ibont ijyo (ed. 
Pumivall, Roxburghe Club), 

(P) Mediations on the Lord's Supper. 

Curfor Mundi, or CurTur o Worlde' (in hand for the Early En^ifli 
Text Society, 1 oarallel texts). 
i3ia-ioFMetrical Homilies (ed. Small). 
ijio-ior Pieces in Digby MS. 86. Maximian, Dame Siriz, Vox and Wolf, &c. 

(RrA Aid., Matzner, Hazlitt, &c.) Harrowing of Hell, &c. 
1310 i Poem on ihe times of Edward II. (cd. Hardwicke, Percy Society). 
1310-30? All the Romances and pieces in the Auchinleck MS. in the Advocatei' 

Library, Edinburgh, of which a lift is given in Sir Walter Scott's edition 

of Sir Trilbam, and Mr. D. Laing's Penniworthe of Wit, &c. (Abbott 

ford Club, 1857). The princip^ arc:— Bevis of Hampton (MaitUitd 

Club) i Guy of Warwick (Abbotsford Club) j Sir Triftram (ed. Scott); 

{' The contraflion i° was by miftake printed tV inftead of iV^, in this edition. — f.] 
' There ate a great many a'/ for wi'/ In Curfer MukM (Cotton MS.), and Dr. R. 
Morri* is inclined to think that the oldefl text, from which many diakflal copies, 
have been made, wu written before ijooj hut this otiginal has not ytt face/ 
loiAd.] 
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Otuel (Abbotiford Club) ; Roland and Vcmagu (Abbotsfbrd Club) ; 
Orfeo and Heurodis (ed, Laing) ; Arthour & Merlin (Abbofsford 
Club) ! Stven Sago (Weber) ; Syr Degore (Abbotaford Club) ; Guy 
and Alquine ; Lai le Freine, King of Tare, and Horn Child (Ritfon) ; 
LLber Regum Anglie ; AJTumption ol the Virgin ; Joachim, our Lady's 
Mother ; Amis and Amiloun (Weber) j Owayn Miles ; Harrowing of 
Hell) Body and Soiil j Pope Gregory j Adam; St. Margaret; St. 
Katherine. 
ij»S i Shoraham'a Poems (ed. T. Wright, Percy Society). 
iljg, Robert Manning of Brunne's Chronicle (Part I. ed. Fumirall ; Part IL 

ed. Hearnc). 
1340? The Plklms nrongly called Shoreham's (Brit. M us. Addit. MS, 171376). 
iHOf Alilaunder, a fragment, nith William of Paleme (Skeafs ed.). 
1340-S. Hampole's Pricke of Conlcience (ed. R. Morris, Philological Society) 

and Minor Poems, 
iljo. William of Paleme, or WiUiam and the Werwolf (ed. Madden, Roz- 

burghe Club j Skeat, Early EngLifh Text Society). 
1351. Minot's Poems (ed. Ritlbn). 

ij6of Early EngliQi Alliterative Poems (ed. R. Morris, Early Englifh Text 
Society), and 
Gairajrne & the Green Knight, Cotton MS. Nero, a. x. (ed. Madden, 
Rozburghe Club ; R. h^rris, Earl^ Englilli Text Society ; See too 
Percy Folio, ii. 56). The coarfepainiingsin the cotton MS. are later 
than the teit. 
RefpeAing the age of the Cotton MS., however. Sir F. Madden obferres 
{Sir Gatoajmr, iSjJ, joi) : " It will not be diflicult, from a careful 
inrpcftioD of the manufcript itfelf, in lenrd to the writing and 
illuminationB, to align it to the reign of Richard the Second; and 
the intenialrTidence,ariling from the peculiarities of coftume, armour, 
and architefhire, would lead us to allign the romance to the faine 
period, or a little earlier." 
1 3S0 i Morte Arthure (cds. HalliwcU, Perry, and Brock, the two latter for the 
Early Englifh Text Society, from the Thornton MS. about 1440 *.!>.). 
I The Geft Hyllorialc of the DcAruaion of Troy [id. Donaldlbn and 
PantoD, Early Englifti Text Society). 

■ 361. Piers Plowman, Text A (ed. Skeat, Early Englifh Text Society). 
1166 1 Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rofc.' 

■ ]6g. Chaucer'i Boke of the DuchelTe. 

Renle of St, Benet (Northern). 

■ }7] ? Chaucer'i Life of St. Cecile, 

Chaucer's AiTcmble of Foules, and Palamon and Arcite. 
IJ75. Barbour'i Brus (ed. Hart, Anderfon, Ik.; Piukerton, Jamielbn, James; 

bcfted. Skeat, 1870), 
About I17S. All the pieces in the (Southern) Vernon MS. 'of which Mr, Halli- 
well printed an incomplete and incorreft lift.* The chief are : 
■Old and New Teftament, abridged. 
Saints' Lives, ta. (Other Brit Mus. MSS. are Harl. 1177, 419(1 

[* Mr. Henry Bradlhaw dilutes the Glafgow MS., the only one known of any 
Engliih tranllatioD of the Role, being Chaucer's verlion.] 

y A verj^imperfca duplicate of this MS,, the Simeon or Additional MS, i3,tS], 
if m the Britilh Muleum.] 

['The Vernon MS, has thefe Lives, &c, which are not in the earlier HarJ, MS, 
1177. (The numbers are thofe of Mr. Halliwell's lift). How the Mattyn be God'i 
Knights, " Now bloweth this newe fruyt that late bigon to fpringe," (ift line of 
Lire!.) 1 New Year's Day, 3 Tweiith Day (Epiphany), 4 St. HilUre, s St. 
Wolfton, St, Edward, and William of Nonnandy, 6 St, Fabian, 7 St. Agnes, 
S St- Vincent, 9 St, juliane, 10 St. Blafe, 11 St, Agacc, 11 St. Seolace, 13 St, 
Valentin, 14 St. Juliane, 15 Si. Malhi[as], 16 St. Gregori, 17 St. Longius, ti St. 
Edward the King, 19 St. Cuthberd, (10 St, Benet), 11 St, Julian, 11 St. Bride, aj 
St, Ofwald, 14, St, Chadde, 40 St, Pernele, 41 St. Adboruh, 44 St. Aylbribt, 45 
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(Northern), Egerton, 1993 ; Additional, lojoi, iofii6). Mr. Earie 
his primed the St. SnitluD and St, Muy of Egypt. 
'Bariaam and Jofafaph. 

•La Eftorie del Erangelie iranlkted (to the Nwivity). 
'Golpels illuftiated by Stories. 

Wm. of NaJTmgton'sMiiror of Life, from Jn.ofWaldby's Speculum Vitse. 
tHampoIe's Priclt of Conlciencc. 
The Pritke of Love. 



CaftcU off Loue (ed. Weymouth, Philological Society, 1864.). 
■+Kyng Robert of Cicyle, Sec. 
Kyng of Tan and Soudan of Dammas (ed. Ritfon, Metr. Rom.). 
"Proverbs and Cato. 
Scacions of Rome (ed. Fumivall, Early Englilh Text Soaeiy, 1S67). 
Virgin and Chrift's Croft («d. Morris, Early Englifli Teit Society, 1871). 
*tPlftyl of Sweet Sufan, Stimulus Amoris. 

Hampole's Perfeft Living. Contemplative Life. 

Mirour of St. Edmund. Abbey of the Holy Goft, or Confcience. 

Spiritum Guidonis. *Life of Adam and Eve. 

Pien Plowman, Text A. fed. Skeat, Early Englifh Text Sodely). 
•;ofeph of Arimathia, or the Holy Graal (ed. Skeat, Early Englilh Text 

Society, 1871). 
Lires of Pilate and Judas (ed. Funiivall, Philological Society). 
Minor Poems (fome printed). 
1370-S0. Sir Amadas, Arowyng of Arthur, tec. (eds. Stephens and Robfon). 
1377 Piers Plowman, Text B. (ed. Crowley, T. Wright ; Skeat, btft edition. 

Early Englifh Text Society). 
IJ77 f •Sir Ferumbras (Afhmole MS. 33). 
Chaucer's Troylus and Creffeyde.' 
1380 1* Pien Plowman, text C. (ed. Whitaker). 
1 384. ; Chaucer's Houle of Fame. 

Chaucer's Anelida and Aicite, Complaynt of Man and Venus, and 

Chaucer's Legend of Good Women. 
1387 1 Chaucer") Canterbury TaJei.' 

Sowdane of Babjloyne and Sir Ferumbras [Roxburghe Club). 
Barbour's Troy Book, MSS. fragments. 
Audela/s Poems (Percy Society). 

* Copied, and in hand for the Early Englilh Text Society, 
t Ot this, another MS. has been printed. 

St. Aeldrede, 46 St. fiotulf, 47 St. Patrik, 50 St. Athelnold, 55 St. Mildride, 
5B St Allix (different metre), 59 St. Gregory, 60 The 7 Sleepers, 61 St. Dominick, 
6» King St. Ofwold, 65 St. Perpoiyt, 69 St. Egwyne, 73 St. Jufline, 74 St. L«ger, 
75 St. Francis. Alfo in different metre :~S7 San6ta Paula, 89 Virgin in Antiocb, 
90 ditto. Miracle of a Virgin, 91 Sithia and Climonen, 91 St. Theodora, 93 St. 
Bernard, 94 St. Auftin, 9s St. Savyn. The Beket is different too. 

The earlier Hat). MS, 1177 has thefe Lives, &c. not in the Vernon :— 4 Leynte, 
6 Pafcba, 7 Afcencio, 8 Pentecoft, tjLetanie, i4Rouirons, iSQuiriac, 19 Brendan, 
*4 Teofle, 46 Denis, 47 Luc, 48. 1 1,000 Virgins, 49 Symon and Jude, 50 Quintin, 
51 All Saints, 51 All Souls, J3 St. Leonard, j4 St. Martin, 55 Eilmund ConfeSbr, 
%6 Edmund King, 63 St. AnaAace, 6; Invencio Stepbani. 

The following are loH from the beginning of Harl. MS. 1177 ;— Hillarij, 
Wolftani, Fabiani, Sebaftiani, Agnetis, Vincencij, Juliani conf[efforisl, Juliani 
horp[itis], Brigide, Blafij, Agathe, Scolaftire, Valentin!, Juliane vitgiiut, Matbie 
apoftoli, Ofwaldi, Cedde conf[ciroris], Gregorij, Longij, Patricij, Edwardi 
Juucnis, Cutbn-ti, and (part) Benedic/i.] 

i' The profe Buect was probably written before Trajflui.'] 
* The prole Afiralait contains the date 1391.] 
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The altered verfion of Wm. of'Naffington"s Mirrour of Lifc, (from In, 
of Wildby's Speciilum Viw). 
IJ90 i Barbour's Lives of Saint* (MS. in Camb. Univ. Library, about 40,000 

Troy Book, Bodleiw) MS. 
t]9i-]. Goner's ConfcHio Amantis (ed. Pauli, a poor text). 
1)94 i Pierce the Ploughman's Crtde (ed. Wolfe, Rogers, Whiraker, T. Wright j 

Skcat, Early Engiifti Text Society, beft ed.). 
IJ9S f Plowman's Tale (ed, 1687, Wright's Poiit. Poems, ii.) 
IJ9S i Richard Maydcnftoon's Pfalms {Rawlinfon MS. A, 389), 

The Lay Folks' Mais Book (ed. Simmonn, Early Englifh Text Society, 
in the prels). 
1399. Dcpofition of Richard II. fed. T. Wright for the Camden Society, and 
in Political Poems, vol. ii.). 
After 1400 A.D. e final rapidly toft fuch grammadcaJ value as it 
had at the clofe of the 14th century. Manv copies of earlier ro- 
mances, Sec, are preferved for us only in 15th century MSS. 

i Morte Arthure, from MS. Harl. 1151, ab. 1440-50, A.D. (cd. Paototi, 
Roiburghe Club; ed, FumiTall), 
1410. Lydgate's Tianllation of Boethlus. 
1414. Brampton's Penitential Pfalmi (Percy Society), 
1414-15. Pocmsof James I. of Scotland. 
1410 i Miric's Duties of a Parifh Prieft (ed. Peacock, Early Englifh Text 

Society). 
1410 } Ocdeve's De Regimlne Ptincipum (ed. T. Wright, Roxburghe Club) : 

Miaor Poems (ed. Mafon, 179$, and thole in MS.) 
■ 41a. Sieve of Roueo (Archzologia, xxi, xxii.). 
1415 > Palladius on Hulbandry, tranllated (ed. Lodge, Early EngliOi Text 

Society; in theprcfi). 
14*6. Lydgate's Pilgrim (from De Guile*ille). 
1430 i Partonope of Blois (ed. Buckley, Roxburghe Club). 
1430 ? Minor Poemi of Lydgalc (ed. Halliwell, Percy Soc. Otben are in 

MS. at Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. &c.) 
1430? Merlin, Douce MS. 13G, \%^6 lines (diffen from Affleck copy). 

AthelAon (and other pieces in ReliquiK AniiqiUE, ii.), 
1430 i Poem on Frcrmafonry (ed. Hallincll). 
■Hiai Chevelere Afiigne (ed. Uttcrfon, Roxburghe Clubi H. H. Gibbi, Early 

Englifh Text Society). 
1430-40. Lincoln's Inn MS. 150; Ly beaus Difconusj Merlin, &c. 
1430 r Ancient Mylleries from the Digby MS. (Abbotsfonl Club). 
1430. Political, Religious, and LoTe Poenu (ed. Fumivall, Early Englifh Text 

Sodety). 
1430? Englifh vcrfe ttanQatlon of SptaJum Hmmoiui Salmaimai, Mr, Hy. 

Huth'i MS. 
■4]Of Sir Geoerides (ed. Fumivall, Roxburghe Club; Lydgate's verGon is in 
a MS. at Trinity College, Cambridge). 
Robert of Cycille (ed. Hallinell, in Nugc Pocticz). 
The Siege of Jcrufalem (1 *eriioos). 

Jon the Gardener, and Poems on Herbs (MS. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in hand for Eariy Englifh Text Society). 
1430 i Hymns to the Virgin and Chrili, the Parliament of Devils, &c. (ed. 

Fumivali, Early Eoglilh Text Society). 
1430-40 f The poems in the Cambr. Univcifity MS, F f 1, 3I. Many of the 
minor poems have been printed. The principal pieces are 1 — . 
Commandments, 7 Works, 5 Wits, 7 Sim and Virtues, 
The Good Man and hii Son, Mercliant and Wife, Merchant and Son 

(all printed). 
Erie of Tolous (ed. Ritfon, Metr. Rom., iii. 93-) 14]. 
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SyrTi7amoure(ed,HilUwell,P*rcySocicl)', See, too, Percy Folio, ii. 78.) 
Oflivian (ed. Halliwdl, Percy Societv, 1844.). 
Seven Ages (imperfcfl, difTera fron AtBcclc copy]. 
Guy of Warwick (11156 lioes, perfea). Another cop;^ kl Caim Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Copies of Lydgate'i trantlition are in the Bodleian, 
and in Harleian MS. 5141. 
Le Bone Florence a( Rome (ed. Ritfon, Metr. Rom. ili. 1-91^ 
Robert of Sicily (ed. Hallimcl], 1844). 
Sir Degare (imperfefl. See too Percy Folio, i. 344). 
f Bevile of Hampton. 
14,50 } Lydgate's Siege of Thebee, and other Poems. 
1410, 1460, &c. The Babees Book, RulTeH's Book of Courtefy, &c. (ed. Fumivall, 

Early Englilh Te« Socie^). 
143O- Two Alexander Fragments (etl, Stevenfon, Roxburghe Club). 
1440? Lyfeof Ipomr(ion<Harl. MS. 11 ji, later ed. Weber.) 
1440 1 Arthur (ed. Furnlvall, Early EnglLOi Text Society). 
1440 i Torrent of Portugal (ed, Hallinell). 
1440 i Sir Gowther (ed. Utterlbn}. 

■440 i Poemi of Charlei Duke ot Orleans (Roxburghe Club). 
1440? Thofe pieces in the Thornton MS. nhich do not belong to a much 
earlier date. See a lift of the contents of the MS. in lAx. Hallinell's 
"Thornton Romances" for the Camden Society. The principal 

Mone Arthure'[ed. Halliwell, ed. Perry, and beft ed. Brock). 

fOaaryane, fSyr Ifumbrace, fErle of Tholoufe, fSyr Degravanle, 
tSyr Eglamoure. 

Tomaa off ErlTeLdoune (ed. Laing, in SeUa Remains). 

Syr Perecytelie of Gales (ed. Halliwell, Thornton Rom. 1-70.) 

Awnrtyrs of Arthur at the Tame Wathcian (ed. Laing, at Selef) Re- 
mains, and Madden in Syr Ganaync, i j-iiS). 

Wm.of Naffingwn on the Trinity (ed.Perty. Early Englilh Text Society). 

Sayne Johan, £c. (cd. Perry, Early Englifh Text Society)'. 
1443. Bokenam's Lirca of Sainis (Roxburehe Club). 

i440-!otHeni7 Lonelich'i Saynt Graal (ed. Fumivall, Roxburghe Club) and 
Merlin ; both imperfcfl. 

Sonn and Carols (ed. Wright, Percv Society and Warton Club). 
1450 1 Sir Degrew aunt (ed. Hallinell, Thornton Romances, i77-t7G), and 

many poems in Cambridge Univerlity, MS. F f i, fi. 
1450 T Chefter Playi (ed. T. Wright, Shakefpeare Society). 
>4SS^ "^^^ B"''' of ^^ Howlat, by Sir R. de Holande (ed. Pinkerton, 1791) 

Bannatyne Club, 1813). 
1460. Wyntown's Chronicle (ed. Macpherfon, 1795). 
146* ? The Wright's Chafte Wife (ed. Fumirall, Early Englith Text Societv). 

Wcy's Pilgrimage to Jerufalem (Roxburghe Club, and Mr. H. Huth'i 
MS.). 
l4<o T Tonueler (or Widkirk) Myftcriei (cd. Surteel Society]. 
1460 ? Play of the Sacrament (cd. Stokes, Philological Sotiety). 
14A0 ? York Myfteriei (Lord Athbumham's MS.) 
1460! Milbcllanini from the Porkineton MS. 
1460 1 Liber Cure Cocorum (ed, R. Morris, Philological Society]. 
14S0 f Tundale's Vilions, &c. (ed. TurnbuU). 
14S0! Bilnd Harry's Wallace (ed. Jamiefon, &c) 
i4tiel Knight and his Wif^, and Life of St. Katherine (ed. HaUiwell). 
1460 1 The pieces in the Cotton MS. Caligula A ii. from older original*. 

-f-Eglamor of Artus, 

■foaaTian Imperatot. 

Laun&l Miles (ed. Ritlbn, Metr. Rom.}, 

Lybeaus Dilconus, or The Fayre Unknown (ed. Ritfon, Metric. Rom. 
ii.; ed.Hippeau; fee alfo anothercopy in the Percy Folio, 11.415). 



\ Of ihele, other MSS. have been printed. 
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The Ni^htin^Ie, from John of Hovedcn's Latin. He nrotc the PraOica 

ChtUnJn in the Chaucer Society's Effay, Part i, 
Emare fed. Ritron, Metr. Bom.). 

Ypotii (Vernon MS. ; in hand for Early Erglifli Text Society). 
Stacions of Rome, St. Gregory's Trental, (ed. Funiivall, 1866, Early 

Englifh Text Society}. 
Urbanitas (ed. Furnivall, Babees Book, Enrly Englifh Text Society, 1S68). 
-fOnayne Miles (another MS. pr. at Edinburgh). f Tundale. 

Sege of Jenifalem (fee Velp. E. x»i. leaf 78), 
tlAimbra:!. 

St. Jerome. St. Euftache. Minor Poems. 
14SD t The Rule of the Moon, &c. (in hand fot Early Englilh Text Society, ed. 

Fumivall). 
1468 f Coventry Myfteries (ed. Halliwell, Shakefpeare Sodety). 
1470. Harding's Chronicle (printed). See MS. Selden B. ifi : Hatl. fifii. 
146&-S8. Henry^n's Poems (ed. Laing). 

1500! Lancelot of the Laik (ed. Skeat, Early Englifh Text Society). 
■ joo t Partenay or Lulignan (ed. Skeat, Early Englifh Text Society). 

? Robert the Devyil (ed. Herbert, 179K). 
1 500 1 Doilrynall of Good Servaunies, &c. (circa 1 550, repr, Percy Society). 
14.50- Cazton's Book of Curtefy, 3 verfioni (ed. Furnivall, Early Englilh Text 

1500, Society ) 

1430-1515. Dunbar'i Poems (ed. D. Laing). 
I506-JO. Hawei's Poetical Works (W. dc Worde, fcc, Percy Society, Stc.). 

Death and Life (Percy Polio Ballads and Romances, iii. 56). 
1508. Golagnis and Ganayne, &c. (ed. Madden ; ed. Laing). 
1511! ScotiSi Field (Percy Folio Ball, and Bom.i, 199). 
i5iot John the Reeve (Percy Folio Ball, and Rom. ii. 550). 
"ir I.ambewell, „ „ i. 141. 

:r and Grime „ „ i. 341. 



Merlin, 



I jio t Gawin Douglas's Works. 

[The reader is alfo referred to the feftion of Englilh Poetry in the 
Clafs Catalogue of MSS. in the Britilh Mufeum, now being made under 
Mr. E, A, Bond's direaion ; to Mr. Coxe's Catalogue of the Oxford Col- 
lege MSS. J Mr. Kitchin's, of the Chriftchurch MSS. i the Index and 
Catalogue of the Cambridge Univeifity Library, of Cojpus Chrifti Coll. 
Cambridge: ofthe Afhmole.and other collections in theEodleian Library) 
in Trinity College, Dublin; in Sir Thomas Philipps's and Lord Afh- 
bumham's collections ; and to the Reports of the Hiftorical Manufcripts 
Commiflion under the Mafier of the Rolls, &c. &c. Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
is cataloguing the MSS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge.] 

Among the Digby MSS. in the Bodleian library, we find a re- 
ligious or moral Ode, confiHing of one hundred uti ninety-one 
ftanzas, [the original of which', if it Qiould be difcovercd, may be as 
old as] the Conquefl*; but [it is certain that the earliefl MS. we 
have of this poem, Lambeth 487, is not earlier than the Utter half 
of the I2th century, if it is not after izoo a. d.^] It exhibits a 

j- Of ihefe, other MSS. have been printed. 

' liMg.Fttt.TAei.VnX'i.^.iix. There is another copyoot mentioned byHicket, 
in Jefus College libraryat Oxford, MSS. 85, in/rn i-i(<2<. This is entitled Tru^Aw 
^ladam in AngUco, The Digby manufcript has no title. 

' [Morris's Old Engl^ Hoaulut, Early Englifh Text Society, ig68, p. vi- note.] 

* Sir F. Madden attributes the Digby MS. 10 the reign of Henry III. He enu- 
merates five other MSS. of the Ode : Jefus Coll. 19 ; Trin. Coll. Carab. B. 14. 
51J Lambeth, 4S7, f. 19 b. ; and two others in the Egerton MS. 613, in the 
Br. Mui. ; and printed in Dr. Morris's Old Engli/b Homuiii, p. 1 59. The copy 
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The Moral Ode. 



regular lyric ftrophe of four lines, the fecond and fourth of which 
rhyme together : although thefe four lines may be perhaps refolved 
into two Alexandrines ; a meafure concerning which more will be 
faid hereafter, and of which it will be fufficient to remark at prefent 
that it appears to have been ufcd very early. For I cannot recollect 
any ftrophes of this fort in the elder Runic or Saxon poetry ; nor of 
any of the old FrankiQi poems, particularly of Otfrid, a monk in 
Weiflenburgh, who turned the evangelical hiftory into Frankifli 
verfe about the ninth century, and has left feveral hymns in that 
language ; ' of [the Strickers,] who celebrated the achievements of 
Charlemagne ;* and of the anonymous author of the metiical life of 
Anno, archbiftiop of Cologne. The following ftanza is a fpecimen 
[of the Lambeth MS., but with the lines arranged as in the Di^y 
MS.] : * 

Sendeth fum gnd biforcn eon' 

The hwile thet fe mufen to ha*cne, 

For beterr is an elraellE biforen 

Tbenne both eher Ibuene.* 
That is, " Send fome good thing before you to heaven while you 

in the Egerton MS. 6ii, wu printed by Mr. Furnlrall for the Philological Society 
(Tran/aSieiii, it$t, pi. li. p. 21), and partly in Morris's Oid Eng^/h Hemilia, 
p. «g8.] 

' See Petr. Lambec. Commtntar. de Bibl. Crfar. Vindeton. pp. 41!, 457. [A 
modern German tiandation, by KcHe, of Otfnd's poems has juft been publiOiedrj 

' See Petr. Lambee. ubifuir. lib. ii. cap. 5. There is a circtimftance belonzine 
to the ancient Frankilh verlificaiion which, as it greatly illoftrates the fubjefl 0? 
alliteration, deferres notice here. Otfrid's dedication of his evangelical hillory 
of Lewis I., king of Eaft France, conGft* of four-lined Hamas in rhyming 
couplets : but the firft and laft line of every ftanza begin and end with the lame 
letter : and the letten of the title of the dedication relpeftivety, and the word of 
the laft lincof every tcttallic. Flacius Illyricuipublilhed this work of Otfrid at Bafll, 
1571. But I think it has been fince more correilly printed by Johannes Schllterus, 
It wai written about the year KEo. Otfnd was the dirciple of Rhabanui Maurus. 
{Schilter's book was publilhed under this title 1 Sthiltiri Ticfaums antiquilaium 
Teatmdcarum, exMbem menumenta •vtterum fraaearum, Alamanmram venuunlti it 
Latina, cam eddilanieiaij tt netii Jtiaa. Gevrg, ScAertxJi. Ulmz, 1717-g. ^ vols. 
in fbl. The TAifiairus of Schiller is a real mine of Francic literature. The tew 
is founded on a careful collation t^all the MSS. to which he could obtain acce&i 
and thefe, with one exception, perhapi — the Life of St. Aane—are highly valuable 
for their antiquity and corTei^nefs. In the fubfequent editions of (his bappieft 
efTort of the Francic Mufe, by Hegcwifch, Goldman, and BelTeldt, Schiller's over- 
fight has been abundantly remedied. The Stricttri ja name which fome have in- 
terpreted tie loriler), a written in the Swabian dialeft ; and was compofed towards 
the clofe of the thirteenth century. It is a feeble amplification of an earlier 
romance, which Witton probably intended to rite, when he ufed the Stricken' 
name. Both poems will be found in Schilter j but the latter, though ufually ftyled 
a Francic produflion, exhibits a language rapidly merging into the Swabian, if it 
be not in h(t an early Tpecimen of that dialeft in a rude uncuItivUed ftate. — Price.] 

• St. »iv. 

' " Sen'*e jtfc bipofien him man, 

fe hpile he roai to heuene ; 
0|i bcie|ie If on elmerre bii^fien 
Danne ben ipttt^ feuene." 
This ii from the Trinity MS. at Cambridge, vfritten about the [middle of the 1 jth 
century, in Mr. Wright's opinion.] Cod. membran. Svo. Traftat. I, See Abr. 
Wheloc, ifffrj. tfa. Bed. p. aj, 1 1+. 

* MSS. Digb. A 4, membran. 
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can : for one altns-giving before death is of more value than feven 
afterwards." The verfes might have been thus written, as two 
Alexandrines : 



Yet alternate rhyming, applied without regularity, and as rhymes 
accidentally prefented themfelvcs, was not uncommon in our early 
poetry, as will appear from other examples. 

In the archiepifcopal library at Lambeth, among other [Tranlition 
Englilli] homilies in profe, there is a homily or exhortation on the 
Lord's prayer in vcrfe,* which we may place with fomc degtee of 
certainty [about the year 1200] : 

Vre fcder thet in heoTtne is 

Thetis alTothful i wis. 

Weo moten to theos ncordes ifeon 

Thet to live and to faule gode beoti. 

Thet weo beon fwa hii funw iborene 

Thet he beo feder and ne him icorene 

The! we don alle his ibeden 

And bis nille for to reden, &c.— (lines i-S.) 

Lauerd God wc biddcth thus 

Mid edmode heorte jif hit us. 

Thet tire foule beo lo the icore 

Noht for the flcfce forlore. 

Thole us to blwepen urc funne 

Thet nc ne licruen noht theiinne 

And }if us, bucrd, thet like )iftc 

Thet we hes ibeten thurh holie fcrifte.— amen.' 

-(Lines .98-J05.) 
In the valuable tibraiy of Corpus Chrilli College in Cambridge, 
is a fort of poetical biblical hiftory, extra^ed from the books of 
GenefiS and Exodus.* It was probably compofed about [1250]. 
But I am chiefly induced to cite this piece, as it proves the exceflive 
attachment of our earlieft poets to rhyme : they were fond of multi- 
plying the fame final found to the moft tedious monotony, and with- 
out producing any efFe£l of elegance, flrength, or harmony. It begins 
thus; 

Man og to luuen ihat rimes ren. 

The wifled wel the logede men. 

Hu man may him wel iokcn 

Thog he ne be lered on no boken. 

Luuen God and fenren him ay 

For he it hem nel gelden may. 

And to alte Criftenei men 

Bercn pais and luue by-twen 

' As I Tccolleft, the whole poem is thus exhibited in the Trinity MS. [and in 
all the others except the Digby.— Sir F. Madden't information.] 

• [The whole of this Lambeth MS. 487, written before iioo, has been edited 
(bt the Early EngliOi Text Society, by Dr. R. Motris, in his Old Englijh HemUut, 
■ SS7-S. The verfe Lord's Prayer is on pages ss-7> of Part L " ^ 

Noi 



' [The Story of Gencfis and Exodus. An early ErgliJh fong, about a.d. 1150, 
iw firft edited from a unique MS. in the library of Corpus Chrifti College, Cam- 
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Ige. With Introduflion, Notes, and GloiTaiy. By Richard Morris, Early 
Englifti Tew Society, 1865.] 
■ Quart, minor, 1G5. Cod. membran. [487,] f. 11, b. 
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Than &1 him almightifn] luuven. 
Here by'iiechen and thund abuuen. 
And given him blllTc and IbuJes refte[n]. 



That hLm fai earrennor Icfltn. 

Ut of Latin this long is dragen 

On Engleis fpcche on Ibthe fagen, 

Crillene men ogcn ben fo fa gen. 

So fiieles am quan he it fen dagea. 

Than inan bem tetled Tothe tafe 

Wid londes fi>«he and wordes fmale 

Of blifTes dune, of Ibnves dale, 

Quhu Lucifer that devel dnale 

And held hem fpenj in hellci roal«. 

Til God frid him in manliched, 

Dede mankindc bole and red. 

And unfpered al the fendes fped 

And half tbor he lag mikel ned. 

Biddi hie fin^en non other led. 

Thog mad hjc fblgen idel'hed. 

Fader god of alle thinge, 

Almigiin louerd, hegeft fcinge, 

Thu give me feli timinge 

To thaunen this werdes beginningi. 

The, leuerd God, to nurthinge 

Quether So hie rede or finge.' 
We find this accumulation of identical rhymes in the Runic odes, 
particularly in the ode of Egill cited above, entitled EgilPs Ran/im- 
[At the end of the Cotton MS. of the Owl and Nightingaie, arc 
(even religious metrical pieces which are printed in one of the 
modern editions* of that poem, and alfo in Dr. Richard Morris's 
Old Englljh Biftiary^ &c., (E. E. T. Soc. 1871,) together with 
other verfions from the Jefus Coll. MS., which give hints towards 
fettling the date, &c. of the poems. Among thefe is] a poem on 
the fubje^ls of death, judgment, and hell torments, where the rhymes 
are fingular, and deferve our attention : 

Non mai longe lives thene, 

Ac ofte him lieth the wrench : 

Feir wcder tumeth ofte into reine. 

An nunderliche hit makcth hit blench, 

Tharvore, mon, thu the bitbench, 

AI fchal falewi thi grene. 

WeilaMci I nis kin ne qiicne 

That ne fchal drinclce of deathes drench. 

Mon, er thu falle of thi bench. 

Thine funne thu aquench.* 
To the fame period of our poetry I refer a verfion of Saint Jerom's 
French pfalter, which occurs in the library of Corpus Chrilli Col- 
lege at Cambridge [and ii^ Cotton MS. Vefp. d. vii.*]. The [ninety- 
ninth] pfalm is thus tranflated : 

' [NaTmith'a Cat. No. 444. It is delcribed by Dr. Morris u in the EaA Mid- 
land dialea.1 

• [Edited by T. Wright fiir the Percy Society, 184JJ 

■ Bibl. Cotton. MSS. Calig. A ii.— vi. f.i4j. [Sir F. Madden pointed out that 
there is another copy in JeAis Coll. Oxf. 19, f. S5a, b.l 

* [Printed from thii MS. by Mr, Stevenfon for the Surteci Society, 1S4J-7, 
1 Totk 1*0.— F.] 
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Mirthbn to lauerd al crthc tbat e* 

Scnjci to lauerd in faineiin. 

Ingas of him in ihe Cght, 

In glidefcbip bi dai and nicht. 

WiTc JK that lauerd he God is thni 

And he vs made and oure felf noght »: 

Hii folk and fchcpe of his fode ; 



Id ympaei to mm fchhue yhe. 
Heiyei of him name fwa fre. 
For that lauerd Tofc es he ■. 



And in Arende and firende his IbthnelTe.i 
In the Bodlciiui library there is [another MS. of this] tranflation 
of the Pfalms, (No. 921, elim Arch. b. 38,) a folio on vellum, writ- 
ten in the fifteenth century.* A fourth copv written in the reign of 
Edward II. has been purchafcd for the Britifh Mufeum. This ver- 
Hon may be afcribed to the period of his predecelTor. The Bodleian 
MS. alio contains the Niccnc creed' and fomc church hymns verfi- 
ficd ; but it is mutilated and imperfeS. The nineteenth pfalm runs 
thus: 

Heuenet tellen Godet blii 

And wolken fhenes loud werk his, 

Dai to dai wordc rife right. 

And wifdome Ihewes nihl to nibt, 

And pai nare fpechei ne faiba euen. 

Of wbilk vtat noht c* bctde war ftnien. 

In al the werld out ^hode vrar rorde 

And in cnde of er^ of came pe worde. 

In funne be fette hi« tcide to ftande 

And bridegomc he als of his boure eomad. 

He gladen ali eien to rcnne h wai 

Fro heghift heuen his ouccoming ai. 

Anil bis gainrcnning til beht fete 

Ne is gwilk mai hide him fro hii bete 

Lagh of lourrd rnwemned ilTe 

Tumand faults in to blilTe 

Witnes of loua*d es euer trewe, 

Wifdom leuand to Utel newe 

Loufrdes rigbtniOm ribt hertei fainand 

Bode of loivrd light eghen lighand 

Drede of lou/rd hit heTi iHe 

In nerlde of werld ai ful of bliOe, 

Domes of lou/rd fiil fo^ arc li 

Rigbted in j>ame felue are pai 

Mort to be yomed ouer golde 

Or Hon derwurpi pat is holde, 

Wcl fnelter to mannes wombe, 

Ouer honi ande te kombe. 

This is the beginning of the eighteenth pfalm : 

' fCott. MS. Vefp. D, »ii. fol. 70.] ' [Sir F. Madden's information,] 

' Hickes has printed a metrical reriion of the creed of St. Athanalius : to whom, 

to avoid prolbt and obfolete fpccimens already printed, I refer the reader, Thtfanr. 

Par. i. p. ajj. I believe it to be of the age of^Henry 11. [In 183s, Mr. Thorpe 

fublilhed bb edition of the Plaltet in Anglo-Suon from a MS, in the Bibl. 
mper. at Paris,] 
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I lal loue the loiurd of blifle 
Strengh mine \aaer& feflnu m] 



I will add another religious fragment on the crucifixion, in the 
fliorter meafure [of the middle of the thirteenth century] : 

Vjren i o the rode fe, 
Fa ft nailed to the tre, 

{efki mi lefman, 
bundcn, bloc ant blodi. 
An hys moder flani him bi, 
Wepande, and Johan : 
Hy» bac wid fcuurgc ifwungen, 
Hys fide depe iftun^n. 
For finne and lowe [lore] of man ; 
Weil aut [well ought] i fInne Icte 
An neb wit teres wele, 
Thif i of looc can.' 

In the library of Jcfus College at Oxford [MS. Arch. i. 29], I 
have feen [an early Englifh] poem of another caft, yet without much 
invention or poetry. [This Jcfus MS. is of the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. Another MS. of the tirft half of the fame cen- 
tury is in the Britilh Mufeum, Cotton, Caligula, a. ix.'] The poem* 
is a conteft between an owl and a nightingale about fuperiority in 



I MSS. Bib). BodL 57, f. 101, b. [In MS. Bodl. 4.1, are two llanm of 
II metrical ^eriion of a paAage in the Meditations of Si. Auftin, very limilar to 
Warton't fragment, and the &mc linn occur on a piece of vellum inferted in a 
MS. in the Cath, Lib. Durh. written in the middle of ihe thirteenth century. Both 
tents are printed in Mr. Furnivall's PeBHctU, Rfligioui, and Lvot Poems, for the 
Early Englifli Text Society, p. 114.] 

' The btter has been edited by Mr. T. Wright for the Percy Society, and very 
carefully by Dr. Stratmann (Krefeld, igfiS), with a full collation of the Jcfus MS. 
The Jefui MS. was printed by Mr. St«venlbn for the Roxburghe Club, and his 
GlolTary contains fomE aftonifhing miltakes.] 

' [Nicholas de] Guldevorde is the author of the poem which immediatelv pre- 
cedes in the manufcript, as appears by the following entry at the end of it, m the 
handwriting of [Thomas Wilkins, LL.B., reftor of St. Maty, GlamorganOiire. 
Sir F. Madden'B Corr.] : " On part of a broken [By )] leaf of this MS. I £)d thefe 
verfes written, whearby the author may be gueft at ; 

" 'Mayfter Johan eu gteteth of Guldworde tho, 

And fendeth eu to feggen that fyngc be nul he wo, 

On thilfe wife he will endy bis fonge, 

God louerde of hevrne, beo ui alle amonge." 
The piece [which is printed in Dr. R. Morris's Old Engtiji BeJUaiy, Sec, Early 
Englilh Text Society, 1871] is entitled and begins thus : 

Iti comauHrt la Puffyun Iha Chrifi m mglejs. 

" Ihereth eu one lutele tale (hat ich eu nille telle 

A^ we vyndeth hit iwriie in the godfpclle i 

Nia hit nouht of Karlemeyne ne of the Duzpere, 

Ac of Ctiftes thruwynge. See. 
It feema to be of equal antiquity with that mentioned in the text. The whole 



lufcript, confifting of many detached piecea both in verfe and profe, was per- 

, s written in the [thirteenth century. It is a ..■ . . • ^ ■>•' . 

who was polGbly related to John de Guilford]. 



haps written in the [thirteenth century. It is attributed to Nicholas de Guilford, 
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voice and linging. It is not later than [Edward] I.' The rhymes 
are multiplied, and remarkably interchanged : 
Ich wa) in one fumcre dale : 
In one fwithe diWe h»le, 
Ihcrde ich holde grete tale, 
An ule * and one nihtegale. 
That plaid nas ftif & fare and ftrong. 
Sum htvije Ibfte and lud among. 
And either aien other Tnal 
And let that uvele mod ul al. 
And either feide of othrea cufte, 
That aire noifte that hi wuftc ; 
And hure and hurt of othres Tonge 
Hi heolde plaiding fwiihe ftronge.' 

[ — Stralmaan, p, i.] 
The earliell love-fang which I can dircover in our language, is [in 
Harl. MS. 2253]. I would place it before or about the year 1200. 
It is full of alUteratian, and has a burthen or chorus : * 
Blow norlheme nynd. 
Sent thou tne my fuetyngj 
Blow northeme wynd, 
Blou. blou, blou. 
Ichot a burde in boure bryht 
That fully fcmly is on fyht, 
Mcnfkful maiden of myht, 
Fcir ant fre to fonde. 
In al ihii wurhliche woo, 
A burde of blod & of bon, 
Nbtct 3ete y nuRe ' Don 

LulTomore in londc. Blm, 6fc. 

From the lame colleAion I have extraded a part of another ama- 

torial ditty, of equal antiquity, which exhibits a Aanza of no inele- 

mt or unpleafmg (lru61ure, and approaching to the o£Uve rhyme. 

t is, like the lafl, formed on alliteration : 

In a fi-yht ai y con fare fremede 

Y founde a »el feyr fenge to fere, 

Hco glyftnede afe gold when hit glemede, 
Net ner gome lb gladly on gcrc, 

Y wolde wyte [n world who hire keoede. 
This burde biyht, 3ef hire wil were j 

Heo me bed go mr gates, icA hire grcmede, 
Ne kepte heo nonbevyng here.' 
In the following lines a lover compliments his miltrefs named 
Alyfoun: 



^ 



' [Sir P. Madden leeiiis inclined to identify Nicholas de Guilford with the vicar 
of Portefliooi, near Abbotfbury.] 

' owl. * MSS. Coll. Jes. Oxon. S6, membr. 

* [Printed in Ritfon's AncitKl Smgs, 1791, p. sS; ind ed. i. 58 ; and in T. 
Wright's Spedmeni of Liric Pottrj (Percy Soc. ig+i), which containi all the fongs 
quoted from the MS. (about 1307 a.d.} by Warton. It was not thought deCrablc, 
tnerefbre, to retain Warton's very lengthy extract, and only thccommenceroenthas 
been gi»en.] 

* knew not. 

* MSS. ibid. t. 66. [Hevp^ is boving, flopping. Sir F. Madden, judging from 
internal eridence, fuppoles that this piece was written Ihortly after 1 307, to which 
date be aJTigni the execution of the MS.] 
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Bjrtuene Merib« ant Auerii 

Wlien fpny bleinaetb to fptingc. 

The lutel foul hath hire wyl 

On hyrc lud to (yagr, 

Ich libbe !n louelonginge 

Foi lemlolced of iJle (hjinge. 

He may me blvfTe bringe ; 

Icbain in hire batmdoun; 

Ad bendy hap ichabbc ybent 

Ichot from heuene it i« me Tent. 

From alle wymmen mi love is lent 

And lyht on Aliroun. 

Od heu hire her is fayre yno), 

Hire browe brounc, hire eye blake. 

With loOiim chere he on me loh : 

With middel Tmal and wel ymake. 

Bote he me wollc to hire take, &c.' 
The following fong, containing a defcription of the fpnng, dif- 
plays glimmerings of imagination, and exhibits Tome ^nt ideas of 
poetical exprelBon. It is cxtrafled from the U,mt inexhauftible re- 
pofitory. I have tranfcribed the whole : ' 

Lenten ys come nith love to toune, 

With blormen ant with briddea roune. 
That al this blifTc bryngcth; 

Dayn ejes in thii dales. 

Notes fucte of ny}tes;Uei, 
Ucb fbul Tong lingetb. 

The threllclcoc* him threteth oo. 



Away is huere wynter wo. 

When woderoue Ipringetb ; 
This foules Gngelh ferfy fele. 



Ant wlyteth on huere wynter wele, 
That al (he wode ryngcth. 

The rofe raylelb bit rode, 

The level on the lyjte wode 
Waten al with wille : 

The mone mandeth hire bico 

The lilie is lolTum to IcO} 
The fenyl and the lille. 

Wowes this wilde drakes. 

Mile 

Mody meneth, lb dob mo. 
Ichot ycbaffl on of tho. 
For love that like* ille. 



' Hari. MSS. fbl. «si 65. b. 

* [The following ftanza formed the opening of this long ai printed by Wuton. 
It appears to have been inadvertently copied from a poem in the parallel column 
' ■ " ' (See Wright's Zyrif Pw/rjp, p. 45.) 



of the manufcript, Harl. ii;i. (See 

" In May hit murreth when hit dawei,' 
In dounes with this duertt planes,* 

Ant lefii lyft on lynde ; 
Blofmei bredeth on toe bowrn, 
Al this wyjde wyjtes wowes, 

So wel ycb under-fynde." — Frict-I 
' tbroftle, t hniOi. 

' " it is mery at dawn," * pU 
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The mone muidtth hire lyjt, 
[So dotb the femly Ibnne bryft,] 

Whtn briddn fyngcth brcnie, 
Dcanei donketh the doutiM 
Deorei mth hucre derne round, ■ 

Dome) fbite deme. 
Wonnei woneth under cloude, 
WjrmmeD irazith nounder proade, 

So net byt nol hem feme : 
^ef me Ihal ironte nille of on 
"Th'it wunnc weoir y nol forgon 

Ant wyht io wode be flcme.' 

Thb rpecimen will not be improperly fucceeded bv the folJowii^ 
elegant lines, which a contemporary poet appears to have made in a 
morning wallc from Peterborough, on the blelTed Virgin ; but whofe 
genius (cems better adapted to dercripbve than religious fubjeds : 

Non Ikmkcth rofe ant lylie flour. 
That whilcn bcr thar Tucte Tavour 

In Tomer, thai Aiete tyde; 
Ne h no quene To ftark ne Hour, 
Ne no leuedjr fo brfht in bour 

That ded ne Ihal b]P'glyde : 
Whofo wol flcylh-luft for-gon 

And hevene-bliHe abyde, 



> MSS. iUd. ut Tupr. f. jt, b. In the Tame ftyle, ai it ii manifeftly of the fame 
aniiqtuty, the fbllowinK little delcripliTC long, on ihc Approach of Summer, de- 
lerrtt no^ec.— MSS. Sari. 978, f. 5 : 

Lhude ling cuccu : 
Growcth fed, and bloneth med. 
And fpringeth the wde nn. 
Sing cuccu. 
Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu j 
Bulluc ftcrteth, bucke verteth : 
Murie fing, cuccu, 

Cuccu, cuccu 1 
Wei lingts thu cuccu ; 
Ne Iwik thou oauer nu. 
Sing cuccu nu. 
Sing cuccu. 

That is, " Summer ii coming : Loudly Gng, Cuckow I Growcth Teed, and bloweth 
mead, and fpringeth the nood noir. Ewe bleaceth after lamb, loweth cow after 
calf) bullocli ftartcth, buck ■otrletk i' merrily Gng, Cuckow ! Well fingeft thou, 
Cuckow, Nor ceafe to ling now." This is the mofl ancient Englifh fong that ap- 
pcan in our manufciipts, with the mulical notes annexed. The mulic is of that 
Ipeciesof compo<ition vtiiich is called Cajtanin the Unifin, and is fuppofed to be of 
tjie Rfietntfa century. [See Cbappell's Fopular Mufie of the Olden Yime, 13-5, and 
references there given to other longs of tne fame charaflcr; alfo Mr. Alexander 
J. Ellis's careful edition of this fong and the Prifoner's Prayer in the PhUtlagictd 
Soeiety'i TranfaSiami, 1S6S. Mr. Richard Taylor b» drawn attention to the 
fimiUrity of this fong to fome of the lays of the Mirmefiigerj, coUefied by Mr. 
Edgar Taylor, 1S15.] 
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On JheAi be Is thoht anon, 
That thcrled nas ys lideJ 
To which we may add a fong, probably written by the fame 
author, on the five joys of the blef&d Vii^n, [a common topic, 
treated by Shoreham and other poets :] 

Ale y me rod this cndcr day. 
By gfene wodc, to feche pUy ; 
Mid faertc y thohti al oa a May. 

Sucieft of allc tbingci 
Lythe, and ich ou telle may 
AI of that fuctc chiDge.* 

In the fame paftoral vein, a lover, perhaps of the reign of King 
John, thus addrefTes his miftrcfs, whom he fuppofes to be the mo^ 
beaudhtl girl, " bituene Lyncolne and Lyndcfeye, Northampton and 
Lounde" :* 

When the nylteeale Hn^s, the vrodes vraxen grene ; 

Lef and gras anJbloltne Tpringc) in Averyl, y-wenc. 

Ant love is to myn herte gon nith one fptre lb kent 

tiyjit and day my blod hit drynkes, myn herte deth me tene.' 

Ich have loved al this 3er thai y may love na more, 

Ich have fiked moni fyk, lemmon, for thin ore. 

Me nis love never the ner, ant (hat me reneth fore ; • 

Suete lemmon, thench on me, ich have loved the 3ore, 

Suete lemmon, y preyc the of love one fpeche. 

While Y iyve in worlde fo wyde other nulle y feche.* 

[With thy love, my fuete leof, mi blis thou mijtes eche, 

A fuete cos of thy mouth mi3te b« my leche.] 

Nor are thefe verfes, in fbmewhat the fame meafure, unpleaflng : 
My deth y love, my lyf ich hate, for a levedy Qiene, 
Heo is brith fo daies lilt, that is on me nel fene. 
Al J fiUene, fo doth the lef in Ibmer n hen hit is grene ) 
^ef mi thoht helpeth mc no it, to nham Dial I me mene t 

Another, in the following little poem, enigmatically compares his 
miftrefs, whofe name feems to be Joan, to various gems and flowers. 
The writer is happy in his alliteration, and his verfes are tolerably 
harmonious : 

Ichot a burde in a hour, afc beryl fo bry5t, 

Afe &phyr in felver femly on fyJt, 

Afe jalpe' the gentil that lemeth' nith ty3t, 

Afe gemct* in goldc and ruby wcl ry3t, 

Afe onycle* he ys on yholden on hy3t; 

Ale diamaund the dere in day nben he is dy3t: 

He is cotal y-cud with Cayfer ant kny3t, 

Afe emeraode a morenen this may haveth my3t. 

The my3t of the margarite haveth this mai mere, 

For charbode iche hire chafe bi chyn ant In chere. 

Hire rode ys as rofe that red ys on lyt," 

* Harl. MSS. 1153, f. to; [Lyrit Pottrj, p. 87.] 

* MS. Mit.f. Si, b) Ljric Pettiy, p. 94. ' London. 

* " '"">, ibid. f. 80, b. [The confiifion, adverted to above, prevailed in the dif- 
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With lilye white Icres loflum he ys, 

The primrofc he pilTcth, the parvcoke of pryi. 

With alifaundre thareto, ache ant anys ; 

Cojmte ' as columbine fiich hire cande* ys, 

Glad under gore in gro ant in grya 

He is blofme opon hfco bri^tefl under bis 

Wiih celydonc ant Jkuge aTe thou thi felf fys, &c. 

From Weye he is wifift into Wyrhalt, 

Hire nome is in a note of the ny3tegale j 

In an note is hire nome, nempneth hit non. 

Who fo rytt redeih, roone to JohoD.' 

The curious Harleian volume, to which we are To largely in- 
debted, has preferred a moral tale, a compariron between age and 
youth, where the ftanza is remarkably conflru£led. The various 
forts of verfification which we have already fccn, evidently prove that 
much poetry had been written, and that the art had been greatly 
cultivated before this period. 

Herkne to mv ron, ) „- ,, ,. 

A>icho.t,Sco„;i V-U,:dh,.,,g„. 

For the fame reafon, a fort of elegy on our Saviour's crucifixion 
fliDuld not be omitted. It begins thus {Lyric Poetry^ p. 85) : 
I Tyke when y lingt. 

For Ibrewe that y le. 
When y with nypinge 

BiDoId upon the Ire, 
Ant fe Jheru the fuete 
Is hert blod for-lcte. 

For the io« of me; 
Ys vroundes waxen wete, 
Tbci wcpen ftill and mete, 

Marie, reweth the.' 
Nor an alliterative ode on heaven, death, judgment, &c. {Lyrie 
Pottry, p. 22.) ! 

Middel-erd for iDon wes mad, 
Un-mihti aren ii melie mede. 
This hedy hath on hondc yhad, 
That hevene hem is heft to hede. 
Icherde a btilTc budcl us bade, 
The drerl domelHai to d rede, 
Of liinful ^uhting lone be fad. 
That dente doth this dtrnc dcde, 

ThaM he bm dtrut data. 
This nrake&ll werkes under wcdc, 

In Ibulc fotetcth lone.' 

Many of thefe meafures were adopted from the French chanfons.^ 
I will add one or two more fpecimens. 

■ quaint. ' [kind, nature. Sir F. Madden*! corr.} > MSS. iiAi. f. 6y 

* MSS. Hill. f. gi, [printed in MiquU Antique, i. itj-tij. There is another 
copy in the Digby MS. %6, leaf 134 back, ab. 1310 a.d.] 

* Ibid. f. la. 

* MS. Harl. »«sj, f. <», b. ' See MSS. Harl, ulfufr. t. 49, 76. 
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On our Saviour's paffion and death : 

JeAi (or thi muchele mi3c 

Thou ^ef us of thi grace. 
That we mone dai ant nyhi 

Thcnkcn o thi h.rt. . 

In myn herte hit doth me god, 
When y thenlu on Jefu blod. 

That ran doun bi 71 fyde ; 

Fiom is hene doune to bis fot. 

For ous be Tpnidde ii herte blod 

Hii wondes were lb nydc' 

On the fame fubjeS : 

Lutel wot hit any mon 

How love hym havcch y-bounde. 
That for uio the rode ran. 

Ant bohte us nilh is nounde ) 
The love of him us hayech ymaked founde. 
And y-caft the grimly nift to erounde : 
Ever ant 00, nyst ant day, he haveth ui in is tbojtc, 
He nul nout Icofe that he (b deorc boitc.* 
The following are on love and gallantry. The poet, named 
Richard, profeflcs himCelf to have been a great writer of love-fongs : 
Weping haveth myn wonges* wet, 

For wikked werk int wooe of wyt, 
Unbliihe y be til y ha bet, 

Bniches broken, afe bok byt 1 
or levedis love tbat y ha let, 

That lemeth al with luefly lyt, 
Oite in fonge y have hem Kt, 
Tbat is unlemly thcr hit fyt. 
Hit fyt and femeth noht, 

Thcr hit ys feid in fong 
That jr have of them wroht, 

Vwis hit ii al wrong.* | 

It was cuflomary with the early fcribes, when ftanzas confifted of 
fliort lines, to throw them together like profe. As thus : 

*' A wayle wbyt as wballes bon [ a grcin in eoldc that godly (hon | a cottle that 
inin herte is on ) in touncs trewe | Hire gladlhip nes never gon | whil y may 
glewe."» 

Sometimes they wrote three or four verfes together as one line : 
With longyng y am lad J on molde y waxe mad | a maide marre Ch me, 
Y grede, y grone an-glad | for lelden y am fad | that fcmly for te fe. 
Levedi, thou rewe mc | to rouihe thou haveft me rad | be bote out of that ybad 
I ray lyf is long on the.' 
Again, 

' MS. Harl. >i5},f. 79. Probably this fang has been Ibmcnhat modemifed by 
tranlcribeis. 

' Ibid. f. laS. Thefe lines afterwards occur, builef<]ued and parodied, by a 
writer of the fame age. 

* [checks, A. S. panx, Ital. guancia.] 

' MSS. Uid. f. 66 } {LjHt Ftttiy, p. 30-33.] 

' Ilad. f. 67. [Mr. K. Taylor refers us to Hoffmann's Fwti^iiifli ig jo \ Danfif 
Ki^mfe yifer, 1 7S7 ; and Saynouard, PmJUi <Ui T^nmbaibivi, ii. Pocme fhr BoKe, 



p. S.f 
' Ibid. !. 
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Mofti rydeo bjr R]4>bc*-<lale | nilde wynxsatn for te nale | ant wclde nuch kh 

Founde were the fcyreft on [ that ever wes mad of blod ant bon | in boure beft niih 
bolde.' 

This mode of writing is not uncommon in ancient manufcripts of 
French poetrv- And fomc critics may be inclined to fufpe6t, that 
the verTes which we call Alexandrine, accidentally afTumed their 
form merely from the prafiice of abfurd tranfcribers, who frugally 
chofe to fill their pages to the extremity, and violated the metrical 
flru^lure for the fake of faving their vellum. It is certain, that the 
common llanza of four ihort lines may be reduced into two Alex- 
andrines, and on the contrary. I have before obfervcd that the 
[old Englifli] poem cited by Hickes, confiding of one hundred and 
ninety-one Itanzas, is written in llanzas in the Bodleian, and in 
Alexandrines in the Trinity manufcript at Cambridge. How it 
came originally from the poet I will not pretend to determine. 

Our early poetry often appears in fatirical pieces on the eflabliQied 
and eminent profeffions ; and the writers, as we have already feen, 
fuccccded not amifs, when they cloathed their fatire in allegory. But 
nothing can be conceived more fcurrilous and illiberal' than their 
fatires when theydefcend to mere inveddve. In the Britifh Mufeum, 
among other examples which I could mention, we have a fatiri- 
cal ballad on the [ConfiAory Courts, and the vexation which they 
caufed to the peafantry. The whole ballad is printed in Mr. T. 
Wrighf s Political Songi, for the Camden Society, 1S39, pp. 1S5-9) 
and we quote a few lines againft the Summoners, whom we know 
from Chaucer's fketch, eight years later : — ] 

Hyrd-men hem hatieth, ant vch manei byne, 
For cTcruch a parrofihe heo polketh In pyne. 
Ant cUftreth with heore coJle i 
Nou «ol vch foi clerc that is &yly 
Wende to the byfahop ant buggc bayly, 
Nyi no wyt in is nolle.* 

The elder French poetry abounds in allegorical fatire ; and I 
doubt not that the author of the fatire on the [legal] profellion. 
cited above, copied fome French fatire on the fubjeS. Satire was 
one fpecies of the poetry of the Provencal troubadours. Gau- 
celm Faidit, a troubadour of the eleventh century, who will again 
be mentioned, wrote a fort of fatirical drama called the Herely of 
the Fathers, Htrigta dil Prtyrti, a ridicule on the council which 
condemned the Albigenfes. The papal legates often fell under the 
lafh of thefe poets : whofe kvour they were obliged to court, but in 
vain by the promife of ample gratuities.* [There is a very lively 
and fevere fatire (erroneoufly attributed to Hugues de Bercy,) belong- 
ing to the I2th or 13th century, which is called by the writer Biblt 
Guift dt Praviru^'] as containing nothing but truth.* 

' Harl. MSS. 1153, f. 66. 

' [I doubt nhetfacT.thc)' did one nord more tbui the oppreflions they fuSercd 
juftified— f.l 

• HaH. MS. «sj, f. 71. 

• Fontetiellc, Hifi. TAeOr. Fr. p. 18, edit. 1741. ' See Fauchet, Ret. p. 151. 
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In Harl. MS. 2253, 1 find an ancient French poem, yet reTpe^ng 
England, which is a humorous panegyric on a new religious order 
called Le Ordrt de bel Eyft. This is the exordium : — 

Qui vodra a moi entendre 

Oyr purra e aprcndre 

L'cftoyre de un Ordre Novel 

Qc inout eft dcliCoui e bel. ' 
The poet irgcnioully feigns that his new monaftic order confifts of 
the moft eminent nobility and gentry of both fexes, who inhabit the 
monafteries alBgned to it promifcuoufly; and that no perfon is ex- 
cluded from this eftablifhment who can fupport the rank of a gentle- 
man. They are bound by their ftatutcs to live in perpetual idlenefs 
and luxury : and the fatirifV refers them for a pattern or rule of prac- 
tice in thefe important articles, to the monaAeries of Scmpringham 
in Lincolnfhire [where Robert Manning of Brunne dwelt for a 
time ^], Beverley in Yorkfbire, the Knights Hofpitallers, and many 
other religious orders then flourifhing in England.^ 

When we confider the feudal manners and the magnificence of 
our Norman anceftors, their love of military glory, the enthuflafm 
with which they engaged in the Crufadcs, and the wonders to which 
they muft have been familiarized from thofe eaftern entcrprifes, we 
naturally fuppofe, what will hereafter be more particularly proved, 
that their retinues abounded with minArels and harpers, and that 
their chief entertainment was to liflen to the recital of romantic and 
martial adventures. But I have been much difappointed in my 
fearches after the metrical tales which muft have prevailed in their 
times. Moft of thofe old heroic fongs have perifhed, together with 
the flately caflles in whofe halls they were fung. Yet they were not To 
totally Soft as we may be apt to imagine. Many of them ftill partly 
exiA in the old Englifh metrical romances, which will be mentioned 
in their proper places ; yet divefled of their original form, polifhcd 
in their ftyle, adorned with new incidents, fucceffivcly modernifed by 
repeated tranfcription and recitation, and retaining little more than 
the outlines of the original compofition. This has not been the cafe 
with the legendary and other religious poems written foon after the 
ConquelV, manufcripts of which abound in our libraries. From the 
nature of their fubjefl they were lefs popular and common, and 
being lefs frequently recited, became lefs liable to perpetual innova- 
tion or alteration. 

In the reign of [Edward 11 ], a poem occurs, the date of which 
may be determined with fome degree of certainty. It is a fatirjcal 
foi^g or ballad, written by one of the adherents of Simon de Mont- 

■ [It will be found in the fecond volume of Barbazan'i Fabtiaax, p. 307. " La 
Bible au Seignor de Bene " is a more courtly compofition, and forma a part of 
the fame colltftion, p. 194. The earlier French antiquaries have frequently con- 
founded thefe tno produftioni. — Price. L'Ordre dt Bel Eyji is printed tulb by 
Wright, Political Songi 0/ Ei^land, 1839, p. 137. Mr. Wright alTigns it to the 
reign of Edward II.] 



' [Hanillftig Sjnne, Prologue, edit. Ftimivall.] 
' MSS - ■ ■ '^ 



MSS. ibid, i 
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fort carl of Leicefter, a powerful baron, Toon after the battle of 
Lewes, which was fought in the year 1264, and proved very fatal to 
the interells of the king. In this deciflve adlion, Richard lung of 
the Romans, his brother Henry the Third, and Prince Edward, with 
many others of the royal party, were taken prifoners :' — 

Slttetb allc Hille, ant herkneih to me : 

The kyn of Alemaipie, bi mi leaute, 

Thritti thoufent pound afkede he' 

For te make the pees in the countre. 
And fo he dode more. 
Richard, thah thou be ever trichard, 
trichen Ihall thou never more. 

Richard of Alemaigne, nrhil that he was kyng, 

He fpende al is trefour opon fwyvyng : 

Haveth he nout of Walingford o terlyng ; 

Let him habbc, afe be brem, bale to dryng, 
Maucre Wyndefore. 
Richard, thah thau, &c. 
Thefe popular rhymes had probably no Onall influence in en- 
couraging Lcicellcr's partifans, and diirufing his fa^on. There is 
feme humour in imagining that Richard fuppofed the windmill to 
which he retreated, to be a fortification ; and that he believed the 
fails of it to be military engines. In the manufcript, from which this 
Specimen is tranfcribed, immediately follows a fong in French, 
feemingly written by the fame poet, on the battle of Evelham 
fought the following year ; in which Leicefter was killed, and his 
rebellious barons defeated.' Our poet looks upon his hero as a 
martyr, and particularly laments the lofs of Henry his Ton, and 
Hugh le Defpenfer jufticiary of England. He concludes with an 
EngliQi ftanza, much in the ftyle and fpirit of chofe juft quoted. 

[Daines Harrington, in his Obftroations on the Statutes, 1766,] has 
obferved, that this ballad on Richard of Alemaigne probably oc- 
calioned a Aatute againft libels in the year 1275, under the title, 
" Againft flanderous reports, or tales to caufe difcord betwixt king 
and people."* That this fpirit was growing to an extravagance 

' [Primed entire \a Pelilkal Smgj, ed. Wright, iSjg, p. S9, The firft and fecond 
ftanzai have therefore been thought a fufficient fpecimen of the produfilon.] 

* The baront nude this offer of thirty thoufimd pounds to Richard. 
■ f. S9, It begins, 

" Chaunter meftoii J mon ever le voit | en un dnri langage, 

Tut en pluraunt I'hift fet le chaunt | de noitre dm Baronage,'* Sec. 

* [Privately printed by Palgrave, iSiS, with three other pieces from the fame 
Anirrre. Sir F. Madden'i in^rmation. It has al[b been included in Ritfon's 
JnntKt Smgi, cd. 1819. A version of it was made by Sir Walter Scott, at the re- 
queft of Ritfon, and has been reprinted in the [fecond edition] of his EngUJb Sangj, 
vol. ii. Mr. Geo. Ellis made another metrical trandation, which pcrilhed witb 
many of Ritfon's MS. treafures. — Pari. 

This Norman ballad has Cnce been printed in the new edition of Ritfon's 
AneieMt Smfgi. Political fongs feem to have been common about this period : both 
Engtilb, Norman, and Latin, the three languages then ufed in England, (eem to 
have been enlifted into the caufe of Simon de Montfort. I have fomewhcre feen a 
Latin poem in fais praile ; and, in the following palTage from a MS. containing his 
miracla (for Simon, like Harold, and Waltheof, and molt of the popular heroes of 
ihofc days, was looked upon as a faint), and written apparently no very long time 
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which dcfervcd to be checked, we fliall have occafion to bring further 
proo^ 

I muft not pafs over the reign of Henry III. who died in the 
year 1272, without obfcrving that this monarch entertained in 
his court a poet with a certain falary, whofe name was Henri 
d'Avranches.* And although this poet was a Frenchman, and moJl 
probably wrote in French, yet this firft inftance of an officer who 
was afterwards, yet with fufficient impropriety, denominated a poet 
laureate in the £ngliQi court, defervcdly claims particular 'notice in 
the courfe of thcfe annals. He is called Mafier Henry the Verfifier :* 
which appellation perhaps implies a different charader from the rojnl 
Minftrtl or faculaUr, The king's treafurcrs arc ordered to pay this 
Majitr Henry one hundred fhillings, which I fuppofe to have been 
a year's ftipend, in the year 1251.^ And again the bme precept 
occurs under the year 1249.* Our Mafter Henry, it feems, had in 
fome of his verfes reflcaed on the rufticity of the Cornifh men. 
This infult was refcnted in a Latin fatire now remaining, written by 
Michael Blaunpayne, a native of Cornwall, and recited by the 
author in the prefencc of Hugh, abbot of Weftminfter, Hugh de 
Mortimer, official of the archbiQiop of Canterbury, the biihop ele& 
of Wincheiler, and the bifhop of Rochefter.' While we are fpeaking 

after his death, ne have apparently the fragment of a hymn addrefled to him when 
canonized by the popular voice. MS, Cotton. Vefp. A. VI. ta\. 1S9. " Anno 
Domini m° ex" a* v" oftavo Symonis Montis Fortii focionimque eju& pridie 
Dooat Augufti. 

" Salve Symon Montis Fortis, 

tociua flos milicie, 
Duras penas palTus mortis, 

proteflor (f) gentis Anglie. 
Sunt de ranfUs inaudlta, 
Cunflis paflis in hac vita 

quemquam palTum talia : (^.) 
Manut, pedet amputari ; 
Caput, corpus vuuierari i 

ablcidi virilla. 
Sis pro nobis interceObr 
Apud Deum, qui defenfbr 

iDterrisexterrit3S. 0&.) 
Ora pro nobii, beate Symon, ut digni cCBciamur promiJTtonibu) Chtifti." There 
are found many political longs in Latin, which (hows that the monks took much 
intereft in politics.— ff'.] 

' See Carew's Surv. Conrui. p, 58, edit. i6ai. 

' Henry of Huntingdon Ctys, that Walo Verfifiealer wiaxt a panegyric on Henry 
the Firii : and that the fame Walo Ferjijieatar wrote a poem on the park which 
that king made at Woodftock. Ldand's CaiieSoM. vol. li. 30J, i. 197, edit. 1770. 
Perhaps ne was In the department of Henry mentioned in the text. One Guaio, 
a Latin poet, who flourilhcd about this time, is mentioned by Bale, iii. 5, and 
Pits, p. 1]]. He is recommended in the Polkratkon. A copy of his Latin hexa- 
metrical fatire on the monks is printed by Mathias Flacius, among mi&ellaneoui 
Latin poems De compta Ecelefiieftatu, t%n, p. 4.S9. 

' " Magiftro Henrico Verfificatori." See Madojt, Wjfl. Excheq. p. »68. 
' Ibid. p. 674. In MSS. Digb. Bibl. Bodl. I lind, in John of Hovedcn's Sa- 
lutalionei juinjut^nla Maria, " Mag. Hcnricus, vcrCficator magnus, de B. Vir- 

* MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Arch. Bodl. 19, viz : " Verfus magiftri Michaelii Coma- 
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of the Verfijitr of Henry III., it will not be foreign to add, that in 
the thirty-Jixth year of the lame king, forty ihillings and one pipe of 
wine were given to Richard the king's harper, and one pipe of wine 
to Beatrice his wife.' But why this gratuity of a pipe of wine 
ihould alfo be made to the wife, as well as to the hufband who from 
his profefiion was a genial chara£ter, appears problematical according 
to our prefent ideas .^ 

The moft ancient Enghfti metrical romance which I can difcover, 
is entitled the Gejle of King Hsrn? It was evidently written after 
the Crufades had begun, is mentioned by Chaucer,* and probably ftill 
remains in [fomething near] its original ftate. I will hrfl give the 
fubftance of the ftory, and afterwards add fome fpecimens of the 
compofition. But I muft prcmife, that this ftory occurs in very 
old French metre in the manufcripts of the Brilim mufeum ;^ [but 

bienlis contra Mag. Henricuni Abnccnfem coram dom. Hugone abbate Wcftmon. 
et aliis." fbl. 8i, b. Prine. " Arrhipoeta vide quod non lit cura tibi de." See allb 
fol. S3, b. Again, fol. t$ : 

"Pendo poeta prim te diximus Archipoetam, 
Quam pro poftico nunc dicimua efle poetam, 
Tmo pMticulum," &c. 
Archipeeta means here the king'i chufpoet. 

In another place our Comilh ratirift thus attacks maftcr Henry's pcrlbn : 
" Eft tibi gamba capri, eras palTcrui, et latus apri ; 
Os leporls, catuli nafus, dens et gena muli ; 
Frons vetulz, taiiri caput, et color undiquc mauri," 
In a blank page of the Bodleian MS,, from nhich thefe eilrafls arc made, is writ- 
ten, " Ifte liber conltat Fmtri Johanni de Wallls monacho Ramefeye." The name 
is elegantly enriched nich a device, This MS. coniains, amongft other things, 
PlaaSui dt Exddia 'Tro;*, bj Hugo Prior de Monticino, in rhyming hexameters 
and pentameters, viz. fol. 89. Camden cites other Latin verfes of Michael Blaun- 
pain, nhom he calls " Merty Michael the Comilh poet," Rem. p, 10. See alfo 
p. 4S9, edit, 1674. He wrote majiy other Latin pieces, both in profe and verfe. 

Compare Tanner in yoamuj ComubUnJii, tor bis other pieces. Bibl. p. 
431, notes, f, g. [The poems of Michael Comubienfis (in Latin) arc prcferved, 
as Mr. Wright informs us, in MS. Cotton. Vefp. D. ;, 4.9, The lame gentleman 
ftates that in the Britini Mufeum there is more than one copy of the verfes quoted 
by Warton. In one (MS. Reg. 14 C. xiii.aSj), they are laid to have been reciled 
at Cambridge before the univerfily and malters,] 

'Ret. Pip. an. ]6 Hem. Hi. "Et in uno dolio vini empto et dato magiftro 
Ricardo Cithatifla: regis, xl. fol. per Br, Reg. Et in uno dolio empto et dato 
Bcatrici uxori ejufdem Ricardi." 

* [Beatrice may poUibly have been 1 jagkreft, wbofe pantomimic exhibitions 
were accompanied by her hulband's harp, or who filled up the intervals between his 
performances. This union of profclTional talents in hulhand and wife was not un- 
common. In a copy of the ordonnances for regulating the minllrels, Sx. reliding 
at Paris, a document drawn up by themlelvcs in the year 1311, and ligned by 
thirty-feven pctfons on behalf of all (be minifirtux jougletcri etjaugkrijjei of that 
city, wc find among others the names of lehanot Langlois et Adeline, fame de 
Langlois Jaucons, his Ic moine et Marguerite, la fame au moine. Sec Raynouard, 
Dt la Betjie Fraufaifi dans let xii. et xiii. Siicles, p. 188. — Price.} 

[' See Matzner and Gold beck's text in their Sprachpreben.—f .^ 

* Rim. Thop. J401, Urr. 

* MSS. Harl, 517, b. f. 59, Cod. membr. \Kiiig ftnru has been edited for the 
Early Enj^lhText Society ; it was included (from Harl. aijj) in Ritfon's col- 
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it is probably not] % tnnllxtion : a circumftance which trill [affeA] 
an argument purfued hereafter, proving that moft of our metrical 
romances axe tranflated from the Frencfi. 

[The] Icing of the Saracens lands in the kingdom of Suddene, 
where he kills t)ie king named AUof [or Murv]. The tjueen, 
Godylt, efcapes ; but [the king] feizes on her Ton Home, a beautiful 
youth aged fifteen years, and puts him into a ealley, with two of his 
play-fellows, Athulph and Fykenyld : the veflel being driven on the 
coall of the kingdom of Weftneflc, the young prince is found by 
Aylmer king of that country, brought to court, and delivered to 
Athelbrus his fteward, to be educated in hawking, harping, tilting, 
and other courtly accompli fliments. Here the princefs Rymenild 
(alls in love with him, declares her paflion, and is betrothed. Horn, 
in confequence of this engagement, leaves the princefs for feven years ; 
to demonllrate, according to the ritual of chivalry, that by feeking 
and accompUlfaing dangerous enterprifes he deferved her affection. 
He proves a moft valorous and invincible knight : and at the end of 
feven years having killed King Mury, recovered his Other's kingdom, 
and achieved many fignal exploits, recovers the Princefs Rymenild 
from the hands of his treacherous knight and companion Fykenyld, 
carries her in triumph to his own country, and there reigns with her 
in great fplendour and profperity. The poem itfelf begins and pro- 
ceeds thus :• — 

Alle beon he blithe 
Thattomvfonffljrthc: 
A ling ich fchal (ou finge 
Of Murry thekinge. 
King he wu bin^ 
So lone Co bit lafte. 
Godhild het hii quen, 
Faire ne mi[(e nou ben. 
He hadde a fone that het hom. 
Ne DO rein upon birine, 
Ne ruii[a]e upon birdiine. 
Faifer nis nojo] thane he waa. 
He wai brifC To the glas. 
He wu whit fo the flur i 
Rofe red nu hii colur. 
In none kinge-riche 
Nu nofn] hii iliche. 
T"elf feren he had 
That alte with him ladde. 
Alle riche manes fonfnjet, 
Alle hi were &ite gomes. 
With him for to pleie. 



ledioo. It i* fabftandally the laine ftory tu Paaiai afCaUeia, printed in i{ii, 
4ta. In 1S45, M' Fmneifque Michel completed for the Baonatjne club his long- 
promifcd volume on this fubjeft. It is entitled, " Hom et RimcnhiJd. Rccucil 
At lout ce qui refte des poemcs, relatifs ■ leura Aventures, componE* en Franfoit, 
en Anglais, ct en EcoCTais, dam ]e liii. xiv. xv. et xri. Sitcle."] 

[ ' The following exirafb have now been collated with the EarW Englilh Text 
Sodety'i edit, of H^a, (866, tnta the Cambridge Uninriitir MS.J 
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Mcft he lufujede rwcic ; 

Tbit on hun hct haihulf child. 

That oth[er] Fikenild. 

Atbulf was the befte, 

Filcenylde the nerfte. 

Hit wai upon a fbmcres dajr, 

A\to Kh ^ telle may, 

Muni the gode king 

Rod on bis pleiog 

Bi the le fide. 

Ale he mi noned ride. 

He fbndc bv the Ihxinde, 

Ariued on his londe, 

Schipex fiftcne 

W ith laiaiins kene i 

He ixede what ilb3te 

Other to londe bro3tc. 

But I haften to that put of the ftory where Prince Home appears 
at the court of the king of WeftnefTc : 
The kyng com in to halle, 
Amonr big kni^tet alle ; 
Forth be clupede Athclbrui, 
That mi ftiward of his bua, 
Stiwarde, tak nu here 
My Riodl^g for to lere. 
Of thine m^cre 
Ofwuderindjof riuere," 
Ant tech him to harpe 
With bi* najries fchaVpe,* 
Thou lecb bim of alle the lifle 
That thee eure of wiltc, 
Biuore me to kenw. 



' So Robot de Bronne, of King Marian. Heame's ICai. Glnt. p, tia*. 
" Marian faire in chere 

He couthe of nod and rjvcrc 

In alle maner of Tenrie," Set:. 
[Sir F. Madden points out that the phrafe is from cbe French, and inftancet the 
following : 

" Tant feit apiis qu'il life un href 

Car cet ne li cfl pas trop gref, 

D'elchaa, Je rraeri, ct de chaet, 

Voil <)ue del tot apreuze e face." 

—RanuM du Rtu (MS. HarL 1717, fol. 79].] 
* In another pan of the poem he it introduced playing on hi* harp 1 

" Horn lette him abenche. 

Is harpe he gan denche, 

He nude Rymenild a lay, 

Ant hue fcide wcylaway," tee. 
In the chamber of a bilhop of Wincheflcr at Merdon caftle, now ruined, we find 
mention made of benches only. Camp. MS. J. Gtrvtyi, Eftfitt. WatM, iififi. 
"lidem red. comp. de ii. meimi in auk ad magnum defcum, Et de iii. men£s, 
« una parte, et ii. menlij ex altera parte cum trelTelli* in aula. Et de i, 
menla cum trefleUi* in camera dom. epilcopi. Et t. finmi in eadem camera." 
Dtfau, in old Englilb ilitt, i* properly a canopy over the high table. See a curiou* 
account of the goods in the palace of the bilhop of NiTeinoit in Fnmce, in the 
year 1x87, in Miwif. Cat, MsS. ii. p. 9I4, col. 1. 
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oipefi . 
Id bis fe[ren thou wile 
Into other leruilc ; 
Hom thu underuonge, 
Tech him of haipc and fonge 
Ailbros gan lere 
Horn fand] his yftre i 
Horn in hcrte U^ie 
Al that he him ta3te. 
Id the curt and ute. 
And ellei al abute, 
LuDcdc men honl child, 
And melt him louede Rjrmcnhild 
The kynges o5ene dofter, 
He was m eft in thojte, 
Heo loucdc To horn child. 
That ne^ heo gan wexe wild : 
For heo ne mi^te at borde 
With him fpeke no worde, 
Ne noil m the halle 
Among the knijlea llle, 
Ne nowbar in dod otbcre ftede i 
Of folk, heo haddc drede : 
Bi due ne hi ni3te 
Wiih him fpeke ne mijte, 
Hire lore le ne hire pine, 
Ne nii3te neure fine. 
In heorte heo haddc wo. 
And thus hire bitbo3te tho : 
Heo leDde hire fonde 
Athelbrus to honde. 
That he come hire to, 
And alJb Icholde bom do. 

For heo gaD to lure. 
And the fonde fcide. 
That fik lai that maidc. 
And bad him come fnythc 
For heo nas nothbz blithe. 
The ftuard was in herte wo. 
For he nufte what to do, 
Wat R^enhyld byfiilte 
Gret wunder nira tau3te ; 
Abute horn tbc 3onge 
To bure for fo bringe. 
He tho3tc upon his mode 
Hit nas for none gode ^ 
He tok him another, 
Athulf, homes brother. 
Athulf, he fede, ri^c anon 
Thu fchalt with me to bure gon, 
To fpeke with Rymtabild ftilU, 
To wyte hurt wille, 



* According to the rules of chivalry, every kDight before his creation paOed 
through two office*. He was firft a page ; and at fourteen years of age he wa* 
formally admitted an efquire. The eliiuircs RCre diTidcd into feveral departments % 
that of the body, of the chamber, of the ftable, and the carving etijuirr. The 
latter ftnod in the hall at dinner, where he carved the different dilhei with proper 
(kill and addrels, and direflcd the diftribution of them among the ^efts. The 
inferior offices had alfo their refpeflive elquirei. Mm. Anc. CStvel. i. i€,/if. 
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In homes ilike, 
Thu fchall hure bifwike i 
Sore ihc mc ofdrcde 
He wolde horn mis-rtde 
Atbelbrui gan Athulf lede 
And into bure with him Icde : 
Anon upon Athulf child 
Rynienhild gan nexe wild : 



At length the princefs iinds flie has been deceived ; the fteward is 
fevercly reprimanded, and Prince Horn is brought to her chamber ; 
when, (ays the poet : 

Of his feireCTte 

Al the bur gan lilte.' 
It is the force of the ftory in thefc pieces that chiefly engages our 
attention. The minftrcls had no idea of conduiSing and defcribing 
a delicate lituadon. The general manners were grofs, and the arts 
of writing unknown. Yet this limplicity fometimes pleafes more 
than the moft artificial touches. In the mean time, the pi^ures of 
ancient manners prefented by thefe early writers Arongly interefl 

' There is a copy, much altered >nd moderniied, in the Advocates' library at 
Edinburgh, W. 4, i. Numb. miv. [and another in MS. Harl. 115], temp. Edw. 
II. printed in Ridbo's Kamaacei, vol. j.] The title Ham-cbiUi amdhirndtn Rim- 
mld. The beginning : 

" Mi leve frende dere, 
Herken and ye Ihall here." 
[The bilhop of Dromore confidered this produftion " of genuine Englilh 
growth ;" and though his lonUhip may have been miftaken in alcribing it, in its 
prelent form, to lb early an zra as " within a century alter the Conqueft )" yet the 
editor has no hditation in exprefling his belief, that it owes its origin to a period 
long anterior to that event. The reafons for liich an opinion cannot be entered 
upon here. Tbeyaie too detailed to fall within the compaftofa note, and though 
Ibme of them will be introduced ellewhere, yet many perhaps are the relult of con- 
(ifiions more cafily felt than exprclTcd, and whofc Ihides of evidence are too flight 
to be generally received, eicept in the rear of more obvious aulhorily. However, 
to thole who with Mr, Rttfon periift in believing the French fragment of this 
romance to be an earlier compoliiion than Tie Gefie ofKyng Ham, the fbllowine 
paflage is fubmitled, for the purpole of contrafiing iCB highly wrought imagery with 
the fimple narrative, and natural allulion, obferved throughout the Englilh poem l 
" Lots print la harpe a fei £ commence a temprei 
Deu ki dune lefgardaft, cum il la Tot manicrl 
Cum les cordes tucbot, cum les fefeit trembler, 
A quantes faire les chani, a mantes organer, 
Dtl armonie dil citl lit ptiriit rrmeahrtr 

'-'- -'■'^- merrciller 
ten amunter 
cordes fbner." — Prict. 
Both Mr. Wright and Sir F. Madden believe the French ronanee of Ham to 
be a iraufUtion from the Englifli Gift, and the former points out, as one ground for 
hii opinion, that the French MSS. (of which there arc three, all impeifein) exhibit 
traces of additions and embcllilhments, and that many new names are interpolated. 
Sir F. Madden adds that the French romance of Atla dcclara that Hom (there 
called iiiaf) was tranllated from Engiilh into French.] 
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the imagination ; elbecialljr as having the lame uncommon merit 
with the pi^ures of manners in Homer, that of being founded in 
truth and reality, and aSually painted from the life. To tallc of the 
gro&nefs and abfurdity of fuch manners is little to the purpofe ; the 
poet is only concerned in the juflnefs and feithfulnefs of the 
reprefentation. 

Hickes has printed a fatire on the monaftic profelEon ; the MS. of 
which was written [a little before the year 1300, according to Sir F. 
Madden, but early in the following century, Mr. Wright mclines to 
believe. It is printed (the fpellinz modernifed) by Ellis,' and from 
the Harl. MS. 913, leaf 3, &c., by Sir. Furnivall.*] The poet begins 
with defcribing the land of indolence or luxury: 

FuT in fM, bi «r«ft Spaynge, 

It a lond ihote Cokaygne ; 

Ther nis lond under nevenriche,* 

Of wcl of Eodnit bit iliche. 

Tho3 paraiia be miri* and brijt 

Cockaygn is of faiiir fiit 

What ii ther in paradis 

Bot grafle, and mire, and grene rii i 

Tho3 ther be joy,* and grete dute/ 

Ther nil mete bote frute. 

Ther nil halle, bure,'' do benche, 

Bet waiir, nunis thurs[t] to quencbe, tec 

In the following lines there is a vein of latirica] imagination and 
Tome talent at delcription. The luxury of the monks is reprefented 
under the idea of a monaftery conftruAed of various kinds of 
delicious and coftly viands : 

Tber i» a wel fair sbbei. 

Of white monka and of eiei, 

Ther beth bowrii and haUcs i 

All of paftcii* beth the wallea, 

Of fleis, of fitTe, and rich[e] met. 

The lilcfiilUft that man mai et. 

Fluren cakea beth the fcinglei' alle. 

Of chcrchc, cloifter, boure, and halle. 

The pinnes' beth ax podingei 

Rich met to princei and [t^ kinge* .... 

Ther ii a clmftet fair and li^, 

Brod and laog, of fembli fi3t. 

The pilen ofthat doiftre alle 

Beth ituincd of criflalc, 

With harlas and capitale 

' SucimtMi, taX. i, 

■ [In Potm OKd UvtM rfSmmt. Phil. Sac. Tnni. iSji, part 11. p. ijS. 
The MS. wai lem to Hiclcra by Tanner, but in 169S it wat the property of BiOiop 
More. Hon it came into the Harleiao CoUeftioil, Sir F. Madden piDfelTe* himlelf 
unable even to guela.] 

* HeaTcn. Sax. 

* Merry, cheerful. "Although Pandife ii chcaifiil and bright, Cdutjm ii a 
much nM>re beautiful place." 

* ioi, Orig. * Pleafure. ' [A chamber.] 

* Slam^t. " The tilet, or corciing of the houle, are of rich cakei," 

* Thepnnaclei. 
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Swith« likM for to fe, 

The rote ix gingeuir and galiDgale, 

The fiouns belh al fedfrale. 

Trie macei bcth the flure. 

The rind, onel of fncE odur : 

The fhite gilofre of gode fjuakke. 

Of cucubes thei ni* no likke, .... 

There bcth iiii. nilUa' in the abbci 

Of triadc and halwei. 

Of baum and ek piement,* 

Erer entend' to h3t rent;* 

Of thai ftremia al the molde, 

Stooii preciufc* and golde, 

Thcr is Ciphir, and unjune. 

Carbuncle and aftiime, 

Smaiagde, lugrt, and pnfGune, 

Beril, onix, lopoGune, 

Amedft and crilblire, 

Calcedun and epetite.' 

ThtT bclb birddet mani and &le 

Throflil, tbiuilTe, and niftingale, ' 

Chalandre, and nood[c]nale. 

And other briddei Tnthout tale. 

That ftinteth neret bi her mi;t 

Miri to linz[c] dai and iii3t. .... 

Yi(t]e I do 30W mo to tritte. 

The geci iroftid on the fiiitte, 

Flec3 to that abbai, God^hit wot. 

And gredith,' " geei al hote, al bote," be. 

Our author then tnalces a pertinent tranfidon to a convent of 
nuns, which he fuppofes K> be very cotnmodioufly lituated at no 
great diftance, and in the fame fortunate region of indolence, eaTe, 
and affluence : 

An other abbai is therbi 

For loth a gret fair nunnerie ) * 

UpariTcrofrnetmilke 

Whar is plcntc pete of filk. 

When the fomeru dai i> bote. 

The ^ungfe] nunnei takitb a bote 

And doth ham forth in that river 

Both trith oris and with fterc : 

Whan hi beth fur from the abbei, 

Hi makith ham nakid for to plei. 



' Fountains. 

* Tliis word will b« explained at brge hereafter. * Running, Sas. 

* Couife, Sax. 

* The Arabian philoI(iph]r imported into Europe wai fuU of the do£trine of 
precious ftones. 

* Our old poet* are never Co bappy a> when thejp can get into a catalogue of 
things or names. See Obfervat. m Ihe Fmry Siutm, i. p. 140. 

' Cryeth. [Anglo-Sax.] [See Conybeare's lU^r. af A.-S. Paltry, iSif, j-g, 
and Thorpe's C^dnan, iSji, Prtf.— Afix^fra.] 

* [La graiat tfi pru dts batiari j (" Said of a Nunnerie thati neere Tnto a 
Fryetic :) Ihe Banie tbnds neere the ThrelheT'i." — Cotgrave, under BaUia-.—F.] 
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And lepith dune in to the brimme 
And dolh ham lleilich for to fwimmc : 
The zung[e] monkes that hi Teeth, 
Hi doth ham up, and forth hi fleetfa. 
And comith to ihe nunnes anon. 
And euch monke bim takith on. 
And fiiellich' berith forth bar prei 
To the mochil grei abbei,' 
And tccbith the nunncs an oreirun 
With jambleue* up and dun.' 

' QuicklVj quickly. [Anglo-Saxon.] 

' " To the great abbey of Grey Monks." 

' Lafcivious motions, gambols. Fr. gaiBhlUtr. 

' Hickes, This. i. Par. i. p. i-i,\ feq. [A French febliau, bearings near refem- 
blance to ibii poem, and potlibly ihe produflion upon wjiich tbe Englifh minftrel 
founded bis fong, has been publilhed in Barbaian, Fabliaux it Cmtii, iSoS, ir. . 
175. — Frict. But Mr. Wright has pointed out that Price err? in defcribing the 
fabliau at Gmilar to the Engiilh poem, and fpecifics, on tbe other hand, an old 
Dutch poem whicb, from tie fpecimen he affords, certainly exhibits a nHking 
releinblance.] 

The fecular indulgences, particularly the luxury, of a female convent, are in- 
tended to be reprefented in the following paflagc of an ancient poem, called A Dif- 
putaiion bffwini a Ciyflm mim and a jrw, [from a MS.] written [neai the end of 
the 141b century.] MS. Vernon, fol. 301 : 

"Till a Nonneri thei came. 
But I knowc not tbe name ; 
Tber was moay a dcmorthe' dame 

In dyapre dere :' 
Squileres' in vche fyde. 
In the wones* fo wyde : 
Hui fchul wc lenge' and abyde, 

Auntres' toheare. 
Thene fwithe' fpekethe he, 
TU a ladi To fre. 
And biddeih that he welcum be, 

' Sire Water mv feere." 
Tber wa* hords' i-clothed dene 
With fchire" clothes and Icbeuc, 
Sef-Jie" awalTchen,"! wene. 

And weate to the fete j 
Riche metes was forth brouht, 
To all men that gode thouht: 
Tbe criftcn mon nolde nouht 

Ther was a wyn ful clere 
tn mony a feir mafere," 
And otfier drynkes that weore dere. 
In coupes" ful gret : 

' Dear-worthy. • Diaper fine, ' Squires, attendants. 

' Kooms, apartments. * Shall we tarrjr, * Adventures. 

' Swiftly, immediately. 

' My companion, my lore. He is called alterwanb, " [Sir] Walter of Berwick." 
• Tables. '• Sheer, clean. 

" Or JilAe, i. e. [aJterwards : but perhaps we Ibould read fttktht tiei, " after- 
wards thcy."^Priet.] 

" Waihed. " Maier, great cup. " Cups. 
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This poem was defigned to be fung at public feftivals :' a practice, 
of which many inHances occur in this work ; and concerning which 
it may be Aifficient to remark at prefent, that a Jacuiator or bard 
was an o£Bcer belonging to the court of William the Conqueror,* 

Another [^irXy Englilhj poem cited by the fame induftrious an- 
tiquary [and fmce printed by Mr. Cockayne], is entitled The Lift of 
Saint Margaret. The ftruflure of its verfiiicadon confiderabty 
differs from that in the laft-mentioned piece, and is like the French 
Alexandrines. But I am of opinion that a paufe, or divifion, was 
intended in the middle of every verfe : and in this refpeft its verfi- 
fication refcmbles alfo that of [Warner's] Albion's England, or Dray- 
ton's PolyolbUn, which was a fpecies very common about the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth.* The rhymes are alfo continued to every 
fourth line. It appears to have been written about the time of 
[Henry III.]. It begins thus :* 

Seinte MargareCe vraa: hoLi maide 't god 
Ibore heo tvu in Antioche : icome of cunde blod 
Terdoli hire fader het i while bi olde dawe 
Patriarch he was irel bcl : 't loaifter of the lane 
He ne bileouede on ihefu crift noSt : for he hethenc was 
MargareCe his 3unge dou'Ster : ipaid therwith no3t has 
For hire liurte bar anon i criftene to beo 
The falfe godes heo het deuelen : that heo iniste aldai ifeo — . 
In the fequel, Olibrius, lord of Antioch, who is called a Saracen, 
falls in love with Margaret : but {he being a Chriilian and a candidate 
for canonization, rejects his folicitacions, and is thrown into prifon.* 



Sihthe was Ichewed him bi 
Murtbthe and munlliairy,' 
And preyed hem do gladly. 

With ryal recbet,' 
Bi the bordet up thei ftode," ttc. 
' As appears from this line i 

" lAirdinges gode and hende," &c. 
' His lajids are cited in Doomfday Book {Gkueefierjiire.') " Berdic, Joculalor 
Regis, habet iii. villas et ibi v. car. nil redd. See Anftis, Ord. Gart. ii. 304.. 

' It is worthy of remark, that we find in the colleftion of ancient Nortbem 
monuments publiQied by M. Biomer, a poem of fame length, laid by that author 
to hare been compoled in tbe twelfth or thirteenth centurjr. This poem is pro- 
feircdlr in rhyme, and tbe meaAire like that of tbe heroic Alexandrine ot the 
French poetry. Sec Mallet's Intrad. Darmtm, &c., ch. xiii. 

* I direa, Fr. "I advife you, your," &c, [The writer of this Life in tbe 
Bodleian MS., who is quite as likely to have underftood the author's meaning, 
reads, " I preye you :" words bearing no doubt the bme GgnificalioD then as 
they do at prefent." — Prut. This extrafl has now been taken from edit. Cock- 
ayne, lit text, ig£6.] 

' [Edit. Cockayne (ind tent), p. 37]. 

■ Afterwards there was iport and minftrelJy. 

* I.e. recept, reception. But fee Chaucer's Rom, R. v. 6509 : 

" Him woulde [ comfort and recAtU." 
[Cheer, from Fr. rtJiailitr.—SiT F. Maddcn'a inform.] And Tr, Oefi. iii. JS". 
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Auntioge ai 

Cidatoun' ant purpcl pal fcaltou haue to ncde : 

Wid all the mrtra of my iond fill wel I ftal the fede.' 

This piece was printed by Hicitcs from a MS. in Trinity College 
library at Cambridge, [and has been lately re-edited]. It fecins to 
belong to the manufcript metrical Ltvts of the Sainu^ which form a 
very confidcrable volume, and were probably tranfiatcd or para- 
phrafed from Latin or French profe into Englifb rhyme before the 
year i[3]oo,* We arc fure that they were written after the year 

■ ChcckUton. Sre Obi. Fmr. ^ \. 194. 

* The tcKcnd of J'^'ntyo&n in the Bodleian, ii [in profe, with Tcrfes at the end, 
which Sir P. Madden notti, are not in MS. Reg. 17 a. xxvii. Both tnti arc 
now in type for the Early Englifli Text Society, ed. Cockayne.] MSS. Bibl. 
Bodl. NE. 3 xi. membran. gvo. lii. fbt. g£. Thii MS, I believe to be of the age 
of Henry III. ot King John : the compofition much earlier. It wa« tianfkted 
from the Latin. Thefe arc the Uft five line* : 

" Hpen bnhan o bDine[- bei pinbjieX hif hpeacc, 
Xob peppeS \asz bups chej: to hellene beace. 
He motx bcon a co;in 1 jobef julbcne ebene, 
De ru/ibe Sif op Laxin ro En^lirche lebenne 
Tnb be jjjct her leaf* onprat rpa ar he cu)w. TCDEN." 
That it, " When the judge at doomfday winnows hii wheat, and driva the 
dotty chaff into the heat of hell } may he be > com in God's golden Eden, who 
turned this book Tfrom] Latin," &c. [Sir F. Madden points out that 
thele lines are taken fiom an inediied profe life of St. Hugh (MS. DIgby, 165, fill. 
114.) See Hume's monortaph on St, Hugh, 1S49, for Ibme ':urious particular* 
refpefling that lingular tradiiioo.J 

■ The lame that ate mentioned by Heame, from a MS. of Ralph Sheldon. See 
Heame's Fttr. Langl. pp. 541, 607, dot, 609, 611, tiiS, 670. Saint Winlfied's 
Life is printed from the ^e colleflion by Bifhop Fleetwood, in his Lift mid 
MiracUi ef S. Wii^td, p. 115, ed. 1713. 

* It it in fafi a metrical hiftory of the fcftivals of the whole year. The life of 
the refpeflive laint ii defcribed under every faint's day, and the inftitutiont of fome 
Sundays, and feafti not taking their rife from faintt, are explained on the plan of 
the Ligtitda Auria written by Jacobus de Voragine, Archbifhop of Genoa, about 
the year 1190, from which Caxton, through the medium of a French verfion entitled 
Legend Dorie, tranflated his Giiden Legend. The Fefln/al or FtftiaU by Myrk (lee 
pre&ce 10 Myrk's DiOitj ^F. PrieAi, Early Eng. Text Society), is a book of Uie fame 

' mth homilies intenniied. See MSS. Harl. i»47and 1J71, ' """" 



14J31 and sSoo fe^, Manufcript lives of faints, detached and not belonging to 
this colleflion, are frequent in libraries. The Fan PtOmm were originally drawn 
from S. Jerome and Johannes Caflianus. In Grefham College libiaiy are metrical 



lives of ten faints, chiefly &om the GelJen Legend, by Oibeme Bokenham, 1 
AuguHine canon in the atibey of Stoke-clarc in SuSblL, tranfcribed by Thomat 
Burgh, at Cambridge, 1477. The Lift of St. Katiarine appean to have been com- 
pofed in 1445. MSS. ColL Grelh. 315, [but now MS. Arundel Br. Mus. ji?. 
Printed for the Roxb. Club, 1835, -4to. Some other Li-vei «f Sainli have been 
printed by the Philological Societ)',ed.Fun)ivall(TraM/a.9iwu,ig58,Pc.rL.)i ihcLife 
of St. Hutriaeut, with the Ltgendi en tit Craft, from a Saint's Lives' MS., is in the 
prels for the Early Englilh Text Society, under the cdiiorfliip of Dr. Morrit. The 
Lift 8/ St. Katkarine is alfo in MS. Publ. Lib. Camb. Ff. ii. 38, and has been 
printed by Halliwell {Comrik.ts Earty Engl. Ut.,ii^).\ The French tianUatioa of 
the Legenda Aurea was made by Jchan de Vignay, a monk, foon after 1 300. 
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1169, as tbey contain the Life ef Saint Thomas Btcket.*^ In the 
Bodleian librarv are three manurcript copies of thcfc Lha of tht 
Saints,* in which the Li/t of Saint Margaret conftantly occurs i 

■ Alhmolc rites this Lif^, Jjiflit. Ord. Garl., p. si. And he cito S. Brandon's 
Lift, p. 507. Atfamole'B MS. wis in the hinds of Silas Taylor. It is now in [the 
Bodleian]. MSS. Afhm. ;o.[70oi.] 

* MSS. Bodl. 779, lAiid, L 70. Atid they make a conliderable part of a pro- 
digiou* folio volunie, beautifully nrittcn on vellum [about 1400], and elegantly 
illuminated [of which the firft foliated text has the tillc] 1 " Here begjmun the tjtlei 
rfihe taei lAat it cold in Latjm tmgiu Salui Amtlie,emd in Ei^lji/h lenge StwUAeU," 
ll was given to the Bodleian library bjr Edward Vernon, Efq., Toon after the civil 
war. I fliall dte it under the title of MS. Vernon. Although pieces not ablb- 
luttly religious are fometinies introduced, the fcheme of the compiler or tianfcKber 
fecms to have been, to form a complete body of legendary and (criplural hiliory in 
verfe, or rather to colleft into one view all the religious poetry he could Rnd. Ac' 
coidincly the Uves af Ike Saints a diftinfl and laiee work of itfelf properly con- 
ftituted a part of his plan. Tbere is another copy of the Lhies if tie Saudi in the 
Briiilh Muleum, MSS. Harl. 1177 ; sod in [the Bodleian] MSS. Athm. utfufr. 
This MS. isalfoin Bennet College library [and el fe where ■ MS. Laud. 108; MS. 
Alhmolc, No. 43 [6914.] ; Cotton MS. Julius, D ix. and Add. MS. 10, 301, &c. j 
Tbc Lives feem to be placed according to their refpeflive feftivals in the courfc oF 
the year. The Bodleian copy (marked 779} is a thick folio, containing 31a leaves. 
Thcvariationi in thcfe manufcripis feem chiefly o win ^ to the tranfcn ben. The 
I^t of Said Margaret in MS. Bodl. 779, begins much like that of Trinity Library 
at Cambridge. 

"Old and yoDge I preye you your folyis for to lete," &c. 
I muft add here, that in the Harleian library, a few Lives, from the lame coll«£lion 
of Livei of tht Satdi, occur, MSS. sijo, 13 f. 71, h.fej. chart fbl. See alio lb. 
.9, f. +8. 

The Lives of Ike Sottas in verfc, in Bennet library, contain the martyrdom and 
tianllation of Bcckct, Num. cUr. This MS. is fuppofcd to be of the fourteenth 
century. Arcbbifhop Parker, in a remark prefixed, has alligned the compolition 
to the reign of Henry IL But in that cafe, Becket's tranllatioa, which did not 
happen till the reign of King John, muft have been added. See a fpecimen in 
Nalmitb's Caialagut of tht Bennel MSS. 1777, p. 117. There is a MS. of thefe 
Live* in Trinity Coile^ library at Oxford, but iC has not the Life of Becket, MSS. 
Num. Ivii. In pergamine, fol. The writing is about tbc fourteenth century. I 
will tranlciibe a few linet trom the Lift efSt. Cutkbert, f. 1, b : 
" Seint Cuthberd was ybore here in Engelondc, 
God dude for him nieraccle, as 3e fcholfeth vnderflonde. 
And wel 3ong child he was, in hi) eigtethe 'fere. 
Wit children he pleyde atte balle, that his felawes were : 
That com go a lite childe, it tho3t thre 3er old, 
A fwete creature and a fiiyr, yt was myld and bold : 
To the 3ong Cuthberd he 3ede ' lene brother," he fede, 
' Nc fench than no3t liich ydell game for it ne olte nojt be thy dede i' 
Seint Cuthberd ne tok no ^me to the cbildis rede 
And pleyde forth with his felawes, al lb they him bede. 
Tho this 3onxe child y fc3 that he is red forfok, 
A doun Be fel to grounde, and gret del to him tok. 
It by gan to wepe fore, and his bonden wrynge. 
This children haddc alle del of him, and bvlev^e hare pleyinge. 
As that they couthe hy gladede him, fore he gan to Hche, 
At even this '^onn child made del y liche, 

* A wclaway,' qd feint Cuthbert, ' wly wepe* tboo fi> fore 

* Sif we the haveth o3t myldo, we ne fcholleth na more.' 
Thanne fpafce this 3onge child, (ore hy woihe beye, 

' Cuthberd, it falleth nolt to the with Songe children to pleye. 
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but it is not always exa^y the fame with this printed by Hiclccs ; 
and, on the whole, the Bodleian Lives fecm inferior in point of an- 
tiquity. I ^vill here give fome extraifls : 
From the Life of Saint Swithin : ' 

Seine Swithin the confeGbur : nas her of Engelinde, 
Bifide wynchcftre he was ibore : as ic vndirftonde : 
By the kinges day Egberd : this gode man was iboie. 
That iho was king ot Engtlond : and Ibmwhat ck bifore j 
The ei3leothe king he was that com : after Kenewold the kyngc. 
That Icinc Berin dude to Criltendom : in Engelond fiirfi bringe i 
Ac feynt Auftin hadde hifore : to criftcndom ibron 
Athelbri^t the gode king : ac al the londe no^t. 
Ac Gtthe hit -was that feint berin : her bi wcfte n cndc. 
And tutnde the king Kenewold : as our louerd him gncc lende : 
So that Teint Egberd was kjrng : tho feint fnithin was ibotc 
The ei'teteothe he was i atlcr kenewold that fo loagc was bifbre, Sec. 
Seint Swithin hii bifchopriche: to alle eode drou^ (line 51) 
The toun alfo of Wyncheftre he amended.enou'!. 
For he let the ftronge bm^e : withoutc the eft late atere 
And fond therco Ijra and fton : to norcmen (hat ther were. 
From the Life af Saint Weljian : 

Seynt Wolllon bylTcop of Wircetcr was then in Ingeloadc, 
Swithe holyman was all bis lyf, as ich onderftonde 1 
The while he was a yonge childe, good lyf hi ladde yuon, 
Whennc other children orne play, toward cherche hi drow. 

* For no fiiche idell gatnes it ne comcth the to worche, 
' Whanne god hath y-proyeyd the an hcved of holy cherche.' 
With this word, me nylle nhidder, this long chiJd wentc, 
An ange] it nas of heven that our lord thuder fent." 
I will exhibit the next twelve lines as they appear in that mode of writing : 
together with the puofluation, 

" po by-gao feint Cuthberd. for to wepe fore 
rAnd by-leuede al fitsydel game, nolde he pleye no more.'] 
He made his kderandfrendis. fette him to lore 
So J>at he fervede bofie nyjt and day. to plefe god (le more 
And in hia joughede nyjt and day. of fervede godii ore 
po he in grettere elde was, as |)c bok us hap yfcd 
It byfel ^al feint Avdan. be bilTchop was ded 
Cuthberd was a felde with fcbcp. angeles of heren he fc) 
pe bilTchopis foule feint Aydan. to heven here on he3 
Alias fcdc feint Cuthberd. fule ech am to longe 
I nell ^li fchep no longer kepc. afonge hem vvlio lb albnge* 
He wente to ^e abbeye of Germans, a grey monk he )>er bycom 
Grct joye made alle ^e covent. )io he that abbyt nom," &c 
The reader will ohferve the conltant return of the hemiftichal point, which X 
have been careful to preferve, and to reprefent with exafinefs ; as I fufpeifl that it 
fhows how thefe poems were fung to the harp by the minftrel*. Every line was 
perhaps, uniformly recited to the lame monotonoui modulation, with a paule in the 
midft ; Jul) as we chant the pfalms in our choral fervtce. In the pfalms of our 
liturgy, this paufc is exprelfed by a colon: and often, in thofe of the Roman miffal, 
by an afterilk. The fame mark occurs in every line of this manufciipt, which is 
a folio volume of confidetabla Ijie, with upwards of fifty verfes in every page. 

p Early EiigUJhPstmi and Li'vtiof Stunl3,Kiix.Y-attaii!A,^.^yT i St, S-uathmty 
ed. Earle, iSfii, pp. 78-81.] 

[' Infetted from Add, MS. lo.joi. Sir F. Madden'i inform.] 
[' "Take them who WiW-Prict.] 
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Seint Edfrard was tho vr kyng, that now in hevene is, 

And the bLffcoppe of Wircefter Brytthcge is hette I wis, &c, 

Billcop bym made the hoii man feynt Edward vre kynge 

And unditfonge his digniic, md tok hym cros uid ringe. 

His bufliopieke he wult wcl, and eke his prioric, 

And foTcede him to ferre wcl God and Seinte Marie. 

Four ler he hcdde bifTcop ibco and not Ibllicbe fyve 

Tho feynt Edward the holi kyng went out of ibis lyve. 

To gret reugt to al Engeloude, lb wclaway the ftounde. 

For ftrong men that come fithen and broughte Engelonde to grounde. 

Hamid was fithen kynee with trelun, alias 1 

The crowne he bare of England which while hit was. 

As William BaSard that was tho duyk of Normaundye ' 

Thouhte to winne Englonde thoni'? ftrength tXiA felonye: 

He lette hym greith foulkr inouj and gret power with him nom. 

With gret ftrengthe in the fee he him dude and to Engelonde com : 

He lette ordayne his oft wcl and his baner up arcrcde. 

And dcftruyed all that he fond and that londe fore aferde. 

Haiald hereof tell kynge of Engelonde 

He let garke bk his ole agen Eym (or to ftondc : 

His baronage of Engelonde redi was ful fone 

The kyng to helpe and eke himfelf as ri^t was to done. 

The naire was then in Engelonde dolefull and llronge inoui 

And heore cither of othures men al to grounde llou3 i 

The Normans and this Enelifch men dav of batayle nom 

There as the abbeye is of tne batayle a day tosedre com, 

To grounde thci Imiit. and Hone alio ^ as Goa yaf the caa, 

WiUiam Baftard was above, and Harald bi-neothe was.* 

From the Lift of Saint Chriflophtr : 

*Seint Ciiftofre was hts.'im : in the lond of Canaan, 
In no ftede bi him daye : ne fond me lb Hiong a man i 
Four & tuentic fet he was long i & thicke & brod inou'5, 
Sucb mon bole be were ftrong me thin^tb hit were wou3 x 
Al a contiai where he were : for him wolde fleo, 
Therfore him thouhte that no man : a'ieo him fcholde beo. 
With no man he feide he nolde beo : bole with on that were 
Hcxill loucrd of alle men : & vnder non, other uerc. 

Afterwards he is taken into the fervice of a king : 
Crifiofre him feruede ionge ; (1. 17) 
The kyng louede melodie : of harpe & of Ibnge j 
So that his iugeloor adai : to-fore him pleide lalle, 
& anemnede in his tym i the deuel atte lafle j 
Tho the kyng ihurde that 1 he blefcede him anon, &c.* 

From the Life of Saint Patrick : 

Seyn Pateiyk com thoru Godes grace to precbe in Irelonde 

To leche men ther ryt believe Jhefu Crylte to underftonde ; 

So ful of wormcs that londe he founde that no man ni myghte gon, 

In fom ftede for norms that he nas wenemyd anon ; 

Seynt Patecyk bade our lorde Ciyft that the londe delyvered were, 

Of thllke foul wormis that none ne com there. 

> [Sec Small's Mttricel HonUiet, p. xvi.] ' MS. Vernon, fbl. 76, b. 

■ MSS. Harl. lafapr. fol. loi, b. 

" Seint Criftofre was Sarazin in Se lond of Canaan 
in no ftede bi his daye ne fond me fo ftrong a man 
Four and tuenti fa he was long and ^iche and brod y-nouj, lee." 

' [Earlj Engli/b Potmt and Lrvii of Smiti, edit. Fumirall, iS£i, pp. 59-60.] 
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From the Life ef Saint Tbomat Becket:^ 

Gilbert wu Tfaomu fader name i that the true was and «>de 

And lovede God and holi churche : liththe he nit undeiftod. 

The croice to the holie lond : in hii 'tunghede he ddiii, 

And mid on Richard that vrai hii man i to Jemfalem com. 

There hi dude here pelrynage : in holi ftedci fafte 

So that among the Saiazyni ; ynome hi were atte lafte, &c. 

[One Butboritj* attributes thefc Ltvet to the clofe, uid another' 

to the middle, of the thirteenth century.* The former remarks: 

" The ftylc and language of thefe Lives of Saints would lead us at 

once^ from their fimilarity to the Chronicle afcribed to Robert of 

Glouceftcr, to attribute them to the clofe of the thirteenth century, 

and perhaps to the fame writer. Had Warton^ looked into thefe 

Lives a little more attentively, he would have found the Legend tf 

St. Daminicy who died in 1221, and that of St. Edmund e/PeuHtney, 

who was canonized in 1248. But in the latter legend we have de- 

cifive proof that thefe lives were written in the reign of Edward I."] 

Thefe metrical narratives of ChriAian fiuth and perfeverance Icem 

to have been chiefly compofed for the pious amufemcnt, and perhaps 

edification, of the monks in their cloifters. The fumptuous volume 

of religious poems which I have mentioned above" was undoubtedly 

chained in the cloifler or church of fome capital monaftery. It is 

not improbable that the novices were exercifcd in reciting portions 

from thefe pieces. In thcBritiibMufeuni' there is a fet of legendary 

tales in rhyme, which appear to have been folcmnly pronounced by the 

prieft to die people on Sundays and holidays. This fort of poetry* 

> fLffe md Martyrdom oftAomaj Btciet, edit. Black (Percy Soc.), p. i.] 

* [Maddcn's note in H. £, P. ed. tS^o, i. 17. Guemet, an eccldiaAic of Pont 
St. Maxence in Picardj', wrote a iDctrical life of Thnmas a Beckrt, and from hb 
■nxiet]' to procure the moH authentic information on the fubjcA, came orcr to 
Canterbury in 1171, and finally projefled hii work in ityy. It is written io 
ftanias of lire Alexandrines, all ending with the &mc rhymes, a mode of com- 
pofitlon fuppofed to have been adopted for the purpofe or being eafily chanted. 
A copy is preferred in MS. Hari. 170, and another in MS. Cotton, Damt, A, zi. 
See Areh^. vol, xiii. and Ellis's Hifi. Sketch, &c p. 57."— Por*.J 

* [Lift md Mertyrdem tfSt. lAomai A Becket, ed. Black, Introd.] 

* [Warton fuppofed them written in the rei^ of Richard I.] 

* In the Cotton library I find the lives of Saint Jolaphas and the Seven Sleeper* : 
[compofed in the French of the thirteenth century, and in a hand of the time. 
Sir F. M.'s corr.} Brit. Mos. MSS. Cott. CeUg. A iz. Cod. membran. 410. ii. 

Id ternmenee la •vie be feme lopapha^. 
Ki voutt a nul bien entendre 
Per eflample poei mule apren&re, 
iii. fbl. 113, b. lei ammtncela vie dt Ser Dormant. 
La vercu Seu kc tut lur eurc 
E TUT lurl ej^ cerene e pure. 
Many legends and rcligioiu pieces in Norman rhyme were written about [Ac 
time of^Edward I.] See MSS. Harl. lajj, f. i, membr. fol. iirtrji citai. p. 15. 

* Via. MS. Vernon. 

' MSS. Harl. 1391. 70. The dialcA is perfeaiy Nonhem. 

* That les;ends of Saints were fune to the haip at feab, appean from Tkt I^ft 
rfSmm Marmt, MSS. Hari. 115J, fid, mcmb. f. 64, b. 
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was alfo fung to the harp bjr the oiinArels on Sundays, inftcad of the 
romantic fubje^s ufual at public entertainments.* 

" Hcrketh hldcward and beoth ftiUe, 
Y pnie ou ^ifhit be or nille. 
And 3e Ihule here of one virgin 
That was yclepcd faint Maiyne." 
And from various other inftances. [But Sir F. Madden very properly doubts 
whether thi> ciprefTion means, in many cafet, any thing further than an invitation 
to the lifteners to attend to the rccital.J 

Some of thefe religioui poems contain the ufual addrels of the minftrel to the 
company. As in a poem of our Saviour's delcent into hell, and his dilcourle there 
with Sathaoas the porter, Adam, Eve, Abraham, S:c. MSS. iW. f. 57. 
'• Alle herkeneth to me now, 
A ftnf wolle y tellen ou : 
OF Jhclu and of Sathan, 
Tho Jhefu wes to hell y-gan." 
Other proofs will occur occalionally. [The Htce of St. Jofaphat and of the Seven 
Sleepers aic attributed by the Abb£ de la Rue to Chardry, an Anglo-Norman 

C, who alfo wrote U petit pltbt, a dijputc between an old and a young man on 
.an life. Stephen Langton, archbilnop of Canterbury in 1107, wrote a canticle 
on the paflioa of Jefus Chnft in 113 ftaniai, nith a thcoloKical drama, in the Duke 
of Norfolk's libraiy, and Denis Pyrannus, who lived in the reign of Henry III., 
wrote in vcrfe the life and martyrdom of King St. Edmund in 1186 lines, with the 
miracle* of the fame faint in tioo lines : a manufcript in the Cott. Library, Dom. 
A. zi. See ArcAmlegia, vol. ziii. — Pari.'\ 

' Ai I cotleA from the fbUowing poem, MS. Vernon, fol. 119 : — 
" Tie Vifions tf Stfut Paul luon hi tuas rapt ikIb Faradfs. 
" Lufteneth lordvnges Icof and dere, 
3Ee that wolen of the Sonday here ; 
The Sonday a day hit is 
Tbat angeu and archangels joyn iwis. 
More in that ilkc day 
Then any odur," Sk. 
[It wu enjoined by the ritual of the Gallican church, that the lives of the 
Sauits fliould be read during mals, on the days confeciated to their memory. On 
the introduSioD of the Roman liturgy, which forbid the admixture of any ex- 
tTaneous matter with the fcrvice of the mats, this prafticc appears to bare been 
fufpended, and the Lives of the Saints were read only at evening prayer. But 
even in this the inveteracy of cuftom Teems Ipeediljr to have re-eftabliued its rights ; 
and theit is reafou to believe that the lives of fuch as are mentioned in the New 
TeHament were regularly delivered from the chancel. Of this a curious example, 
the " Planch de Sant Efleve," has been publilhed by M. Raynouard in his '■ Choix 
desPoefiesoriginalesdesTroubadours [Paris, 1817^;" where the patTages from the 
Afb of the Apoftles referring to St. Stephen are introduced between the metrical 
tranfladons of them. From France it u Drobabic this rite found its way into 
England ; and the fallowing extrafl from the piece alluded to above will fhow the 
uniformity of ftyle adopted in the exordiums to fuch produflions on both fides of 
the Channel : 

" Seieis, lenhors, e aiats pas { 
Se que dircm ben efcoutas; 
Car la liffon es de rertat, 
Non hy a mot de talfetat." 



" Be leated, lordingi, and hold your peace (tt aj/ex paix) f liften attentively to 
what we (ball liiyj tot it is a leflbn of truth without a word of falfehood." It has 

been recently maintained, that the te — "■--•■--•■ -f ••--^ <r. ■_ 

the pntndc* to our old romatKei a 



been recently maintained, that the term " lardine," of fuch frequent occurrence in 
-*- * ' ■- '■■ s and legend*, is a maniCEftproof of ibeii being 
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64 Extra^from " SouleheU" b. i. 

In that part of Vernon's manufcript entitled " Soulehele," * we 
have a tranflation of the Old and New Teftament into verfc, which 
I believe to have been made before the year 1300 [though the MS. 
is fome feventy-five years later]. The reader will obferve the fond- 
nefs of our anceflors for the Alexandrine : at Jeall, I 6nd the lines 
arranged in that meafure :— 

Oure ladi and hire fullur floden vndur the Roodc, 

And feint jon and m^rie nugdaleyn with wel fori moodr : 

Vr ladi bihcold hire fwete fone ; heo gon to wepe fore. 

That thre ceres hea let of red blod, tha heo nedde vratur no ntoM. 

Vr lord feide: " Wommon, 10 her thi Tone ibrouht in gret pyne 

For monnes gultes nouthe her, and nothing for myne," 

Marie weop wel fore, and bitter teres leet ; 

The teres ^llen uppon (he (Ion doun at hire (eet. 

" Alias, my fone, for fcrwe wel ofte " feide heo, 

" Nabbe icn bote the one, that honguft on the treoj 

So ful icham of fervre, as any nommon may bco, 

That i Ichal my deore child in al this pyne Ifeo : 

How Ichal I, fone dcorc, hou haft i thou't lluen with outen the, 

Nufti neuere of ferwe nou3t, fone, what feyft thou me ? " 

Thenne Aiak Ihefus wordus goode tho to hii modur dere, 

Thcr he ncng vppon the roodc ; " here I the take a fere. 

That treweliche fchal feme the, thin owne cofm Jon, 

The while that thou alyue beo among alle thi Ion : " 

" Ich the hote, jon," he feide, "thou wltc hire boihc day and niht, 

That the Gywes, hire fon, ne don hire non vnriht." 

Seint Jon in the ftude vr lad! in to the temple nom ; 

God to ferucn be hire dude, fone fo he thlder com ; 

Hole and feeke heo duden good that heo founden thore, 

Heo hire fcrueden to hond and foot, the lafTe and eke the more. 

The Pore folk feirc heo fedde there, heo fe?e that hit was ncode. 

And the fcke heo brou'^te to bedde, and mete and drinkc gon hcom bcode. 

With al heorc mihte long and olde hire loueden, boihe fyke and fer, 

Aa hit was riTt, for alle and fume to hire leruife hedden mefter. 

Jon hire was 1 trewe feerc, and nolde nou^t fro hire go. 

He loked hire ax his ladi deore j and what heo wolde, hit was ido.' 

"compofed for the gratification of knights and nobles." There are many valid 
objefiions to fuch a concludon ; but one perhaps more cogent than the reft. The 
term is a diminutive, and could never nave oeen applied to the nobilitv as an 
order, however general its ufe as an eipreftion of courtefy. Byway of iiluftration , 
let it alfo be remembered, that the " Difours" of the prefent day, who ply upon 
the Mole at Naples, addrefs every ragged auditor by the title of " Eccellenn." — 
Price.] 

' [The firft foliated pan of the MS. A profe tranflation of Ailred's Rtgula 
hcJu/anm, or Rale 0/ Nubi, is on the preceding unfoliated leaves. Both treacifeii 
are in the hands of editors for the Early Englifli Teat Society. — F.] 

' MS. Vernon, fol. 8. 
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s. 3. Account of Robert of Ghucefter' s Chronicle. 65 



SECTION II. 



KSKSITHERTO we have been engaged in examining the 

' BS8 &3.te of our poetry from the L'onqucft to the year 
^oB i[3]oo, or rather afterwards. It wilt appear to have 

I tQ^ made no very rapid improvement from that period. 

feaBKsl Yet, as we proceed, we fhall find the language lofing 
much of its ancient obfcurity, and approaching more nearly to the 
diaJe£t of modern times. 

The firft poet whofe name occurs in the reign of Edward I., 
and indeed in thefe annals, is Robert of Gloucefter, a monk of the 
abbey of Gloucefter. He has left a poem of conflderable length, 
which is a hiftory of England in veric, from Brutus to the reign of 
Edward I. It was evidently written after the year 1278, as the poet 
mendons King Arthur's fumptuous tomb, ere^ed in that year before 
the high altar of Gtaftonbury church > : and he declares himfelf a 
living witnefs of the remarkably difitial weather which diftinguifhed 
the day on which the battle of ffvcfliam above mentioned was fought, 
in the year 1265.' From thefe and other circumftances this piece 
appears to have been compofed [after] the year [1297].^ It is ex- 
hibited in the manufcripts, is cited by many antiquaries, and printed 
by Hearne, in the Alexandrine meafure ; but witji equal probability 
might have been written in four-lined ftanzas. This rhyming 
chronicle is totally deftitute of art or imagination. The author has 
clothed in rhyme the fables of GeofFry of Monmouth, which have 
often a more poetical air in Geoftry's profe. The language is not 
much more eafy or intelligible than that of many of the [Early 
Englilh] poems quoted in the preceding fe^ion : it is full of Saxonifms, 
which indeed abound, more or Icfs, in every writer before Gower 
and Chaucer. But this obfcurity is perhaps owing to the weftern 
dialed, in which our monk of Gloucefter was educated. Provincial 
barbarifms are naturally the growth of extreme counties, and of fuch 
as are fituatcd at a diftance from the metropolis ; and it is probable 
that the Saxon heptarchy, which confiftcd of a cluder of feven inde- 
pendent ftates, contributed to produce as many different provincial 
dialers. In the mean time it is to be confidered, that writers of all 
ages and langu^es have their aifeSadons and fingularities, which 
occafion in each a peculiar phrafeology. 

' Pag. 114, edit, Hcame. * Pag. 560. 

' [Sir F. Madden'i carr,, founded on the mentioi) in the piece oF the mioniiation 
of St. Louis in 1297. Sir F. M. refers to the Cotton MS. Calig. A. xi. (from 
which Dr. R, Morris has printed an extraft In his Specimens) as nearljr coeval ^th 
the author, and as the proper baiis of a new edition. He tells us that Waterland's 
annotated copy of ed. Heart) e (eironeoufly taken from HirJ. MS. 101 in chief mea- 
fure), is in the Bodleian. Mr. Fumivall notes that there ii a MS., one of a claA, 
with great differences, in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. W. Aldit 
Wright ii preparing a new edition of Robert of Gloucefter for ine Rolls Series.] 
II. I 
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66 Two Verfions of Robert of Gloucefter's Chronicle, s. a. 

[The MSS. of Robert of Glouceftcr divide themfelves naturally 
into two clafles. Taking the Cotton MS. as the type of what we may 
call the earlier recenfion, and the MS, in Trinity College Library, 
Cambridec, as the type of the later, the two clafles may be readily 
difVinguilhed by a reference to the beginning of the reign of King 
Stephen. Up to this point the MSS. of the two recenfions agree 
roughly in meir contents, thofe of the later having infertions in 
vanous places and of various lengths, amounting altogether to between 
eight and nine hundred lines. From this point they differ entirely ; 
the reigns from Stephen to Edward I. occupying in the earlier re- 
cenlion about three thoufand lines, while in the later they are 
comprefTed into about fix hundred of an entirely different charaAer. 
In the Cotton MS. King Stephen's reign begins thus : 
Steuene Jie bleie fial god kni^t. & lialwardr was alio 
}io ^ king was ded U vncle . an o)jer he Jiojle do. 

In the Trinity MS. it bc^s : 



This diftinflion furnilhes a ready teft of the clafs to which any MS. 
belongs. Tried by it, we find that the known MSS. of the earlier 
recenlion are Cotton Calig. A. xi., Harl. loi. Add. MSS. 18631 
and 19677 in the Britifh Mufeum, and MS. S. 3. 41 in the Hun- 
terian Mufeum, Glafgow. The MSS. of the later recenfion are 
Sloane 2027 in the Britifh Mufeum; Ee. 4. 31 in the Univerlity 
Library, Cambridge ■, R. 4. 26 in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Bodleian, Digby 205 ; Lord Moftyn's MS. ; and MS. 
2014 in the Pepyfian Library. The MS. in the Herald's College, 
of which the readings are quoted in the notes to Hearne's edition, 
contains a mixture of profe and verfe, and cannot be aligned to 
either recenfion. Befides thefe there formerly exifted two others, 
of which one belonged to the famous Thomas Allen of Glouceder 
Hall ; the other, quoted by Camden in his RemaineSf was in the 
pofleflion of John Stow the antiquary ; but of thefe no trace has 
yet been found. The paflages from the former, given in Hearne's 
Appendix, fhew that it probably belonged to the later recenfion.] ' 

Robert of Gloucefler thus defcribes the fports and folemnities 
which followed King Arthur's coronation ; 

The kyng was to yv paleys, tho the fervyfe was ydo,' 
Ylad wyih hig mcnre. and tbc qucne to hire al lo. 
Vor hji hulde the olde vliiges, that men nyth men were 
By them liiluc, and wymmen by hem fulue al fo there.' 
Tho hii were echone yfct, a* yt to her ftat bycom, 
Kay, king of Aungeo, a thoufend kyn^tes nome 



* "They kept the antient cuftom at fefliTals, of placing the men and women 
fepatate. Kay, king of Anjou, brought a thoulkna noble knighu clothed in 
ennine of one Aiit, mftSa." 
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s. z. Specimens of Robert of Gloucefler's Chronicle, bj 

of noble men, jrclothedin ermyne echone 
Of on fywcte, and reruede at thys noble ieft a non. 
Bedner the botyler, kyng of Normandye, 
Nom >] lb in yi half i uayr companje 
Of oo fywyte ' rorto ferny of the boteleiye. 
By uore the queue yt nu alfo of al liiche corteyfye, 
Vorto telle al the noblye thet ther was ydo, 
Tbey iiiy tonge were of ftel, mc ITolde nolc dure therto. 
Wymmen ne kepte of no kyn'5t as in druery,' 
Bote he were in armys nel yproned, & atte lefte thiye.* 
That made, lo, the irvmmen the cbaftore lyf lede, 
And the kjn^tes the Italwordore,' & the betere in her dede. 
Sone afrer thys noble mete,' as ry )t was of fuch tyde. 
The kynits atyled hem aboute in eche lyde. 
In feldes and in medn to preue her bacheleryc.' 
Somme wyth lance, fome wyth luerd, wyth oute vyleuye, 
Wytb pleyyngc at tables, other atte cbekcrt, 
Wyth calfynge,' other wyth flcttinge,* other in fom ojyrt manere. 
And wuch lb of eny game adde the mayftrye, 
The kyng hem of yi lyfteth dude Urge corteyfye. 
Vpe the ^ur« of the cafiles the laydes thanne llode, 
And byhulde thys noble e^me, ic wyche kynlti were god. 
All the thre hexte dawes* ylaile thvs nobleye 
In hallc* and in v«ldts, of mete ana eke of pleye. 
Thys men come the vetthe'* day byuore the kynge there. 
And he ?ef htm large Tyfty^ eucrc as hii wuiUie were. 
Byflbprychci and cherches, cicrkes be icf fomme, 
And caitles and trmnes, kynitca that were ycomc." 
Many of thefe lines are literally tranflated from GeofFiy of Mon- 
mouth, [and more from Wace.] In King Arthur's battle with the 
^ant at Barbesfleet, there are no marks of Gothic painting. But 
there is an effort at poetry in the defcription of the giant's fall : 
Tho gryflych lal the ffrewe tho, that grillych was ys here : 
He Tcl doun^ as a gret ok, that bynethe ycorue were. 
That yt tho^te that al hul myd the vallynge Hok." 
That is, "Then horribly yelled the flirew, that fearful was his 
braying : he fell down like an oak cut through at the bottom, and 
[it feemed that]** all the hill fhook with his fall." But this ftroke is 
copied from Geoffry of Monmouth, who tells the fame miraculous 
ftory, and in all the pomp with which it was perhaps dreiTed up by 
his favourite fablers. " Ezclamavit vero invifus ille ; et velut quer- 
cus vcntorum viribus eradicata, cum maximo fonitu corruit" It is 
difficult to determine which is moft blamcablc, the poetical hiftorian 
or the profaic poet. 
It was a tradition invented by the old fablers, that giants brought 



' " bnmght alfo, on hii part, a bir CDmnmy doithcd uniformly," 

* [gallantly.] ' thrice. ' [fuitc] 

' "Soon after this noble fcaft, which was proper at fuch an occa(ion,the knighu 
accoutred themfelTCs." 

• [The ftate pitpatatoty to knighthood.] ' [Cafting the (tone.— M.] 

• [Aiming with foears or javelins.] 

* " All the three higheft or chief dayi. In hall* and fields, of feafting, and tur- 
og, &c." " fenrth. " Pag. 191, 19s [edit. i!io.] '* Pag. tot {il»d.\ 

[Mr. Gamett's corre^Uon.] 



■eying, S 
^'fMr 
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68 Specimens of the Chronicle of s. 2. 

the ftones of StonehenKe from the moft fequeftered deferts of Af^ics^ 
and placed them in Irc^nd ; that every ftone was wafhed with juices 
of herbs, and contained a medical power ; and that Merlin the ma^- 
cian, at the requeft of King Arthur, tranfported them from Ireland, 
and ere^ed them in circles, on the plain of Amefbury, as a fepulchral 
monument for the Britons treacheroufly flain by Hengift. This 
iable is thus delivered, without decoration, by Robert of Gloucefter : 

" Site kyng," quoth Merlin tho, " foche thingea y wi» 

Ne beth for to icheive iio3t, but wen grct Dede ji. 

For >cf ich feidc in bifmarc, other butc jt ned were, 

Scne'from me he wold nendc the Goft, that doth me lere :"' 

The kyng, tho non othei nai, bod hym fbm quoyncyfe 

Bi tlienke aboutc thilke cora, that &> Doble were and wyfe,* 

" Sire kyng," quoth Merlyn tho, " 3ef thou wolt here cafte 

In the honour of hem, a werk that euei fchal y Ufte,' 

To the hul of Kylar* fend in to Yrlond 

Aftur the noble ftones that ther habbet* lenge y ilonde ; 

That was the treche of geandes,' for a quoynte werk ther ys 

Of ftones al nyth art v mad, in the world lucb Don ys. 

He ther nys nothing tnat me fcholde myd ftrengthe a doun tafte. 

Stode heo here, ai beo doth then, euer a wolde lafte."' 

The kyng fomdel to ly^he,* tho he herdc tbii tale, 

"How my'lte," he feyde, "fuche ftones fo grete& fofiJe* 

Be y brott of fo fcr lond ? & ;ct meft of were. 

Me woldc wene, that in thi« lond no fton to worchc nere." 

"Syre kyng," quoth Merlyn, "ne make no^t an ydel fuch ly3hyng. 

For yt nys an ydel noit that ich telle this tyching." 

" — o the ftirrefte ftude of Affric geaadcs while lettt 



'!.?,'" 



le faiTcfte ftude of Atfricgeaudes while ictte" 
Thike ftones for medicine ti in Yrlond hem fette. 
While heo woneden in Yrlond, to make here bathes there, 
Ther vnder for to bathi, wen thci fyk were. 
For heo wuld the ftones wafch, and ther inne bathe j 
For ys no fton ther among, that of gret r 
The ky^K and ys confeil radde" tho ftonea forto fette, 
And with gret power of batail, ^ef any mon hem lette. 
Uter the kynges brother, that Ambrofe helte al fo 
In another maner name, y cbofe was ther to. 



' If I fhould fay any thing out of waotonnefs or vanity, the fpjiit, or demon, 
which teaches me, would immediately leave me. " Nam fi ea in derifionem, Gve 
vanitatem, proferrem, tacerec Spiritus qui me docet, et, cum opus fuperveDiret, 
recedcret." Galfcid. Mon. viii. lo. 

* "bade him ufc his cunning, for the lake of the bodies of thole noble and wile 
Britons." 

* " if yon would build, to their honour, a lafling monument." 
' "To the hiU of Kildare." ' have. 

* "the dance of giants." Thenameof thiiwonderfulaflemblyofimmeDleftones. 
' " Giandes ftint hpides, nee eft aliqais cujus virtuti cedant. Quod G eo modo, 

quo ibi poGli funt, circa plateam locabuntur, ftabunt in ztemum." Galliid. Mon. 

' Ibmewhat laughed. * lb great and fb many. ** tydiog. 

■■ " Giants once brought them from the futbeft part of Africa," &c. 

'* "Lavabantnamquelapideset infra balneadiffundebant,undeKgrotiair«baDtur. 
Mifcebant etiam cum herbanim confcAlonibus, unde vulneiati Anabantur. Non 
eft !bl lapis qui medicamenio careat." Galfrid. Mon. iW, 

>» [advifcd or eounfelled]. 
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s. 1. Robert of Ghucefter. 69 

And firtene thoulaiit men this dede for to do 
Aod Merij'ii for hit quoyntife thlder wentc al fo.' 
If aimhing engages our attention in this pallage, it is the wildneri 
of the fi^on ; in which, however, the poet had no Jhare. 
I will here add Uthcr's intrigue with Ygerne : 

At the fefl of Eftre tho kfng fcnde j* Ibnde, 

That hco comcn ille to London the hey men of thii londr, 

And the ieuedyi al fo god, to hii nobtc fcft wyde. 

For he Ichulde cronne here, for the hye tyde. 

AUe the noble men of this lond to the noble feft come. 

And heore wyun k heore do^tren irith hem mony nome. 

This fell was noble ynow, and nobliche y do g 

For many iras the faire ledy, that y come vrat therto. , 

Yeenie, Gorloyt wyt, was &!reft of echon, 

That nu rontafle of Comewail, for fo fair nas ther tion. 

The kyng by buld hire fafte y now, k ys herte on hire cafte, 

And tto3te, thiy heo were wyf, to do fotye atte lafte. 

He made hire femblant fair y notr, to non other lb gret. 

The erl nas not ther with y payed, tho he yt vnder let, 

Aftur mete be nom ys wvf^ myd ftoidy med y now, 

And, with oute leue of the kyngi to yi contrei diDw. 

The Icyng fende to hym tho, to by leue al nylt, 

Foi he mofte of gret confel babbe fom infy3t. 

That was for no'^t. Nolde he noit the kyng fende %t y* fonde. 

That he by leuedc at ys partemente, for nedc of the loode, 

Tho kyng was, tbo he nolde no^t, anguylTous k wroth. 

For defpyte he wolde a wreke be, he Iwor ys oth, 

Bute he come to amendement. Ys power atte lotte 

He '^irkede, and wende forth to Comewail &Ae. 

Gorloys ys cafteles a Roic al a boute. 

Id a ftrong cafiel he dude ys wyf, for of hire nas al ys doute. 

■ Pag. t4j, 14,6, 147. That Stooehenge is a Britilh monument, erefled in 
memoiy of Hengifl's maRacrt, refts, 1 believe, on the fole evidence of Geoffry of 
Monmouth, who had it &om the Biitifh bardi. But why [hould not the teftimoiy 
of the Briiifh bards be allowed on this occafion f For tbey did not in»ent faSs, to 
much as fablea. In the |irefent cafe, Hengift's maffacre is an allowed event. Re- 
move all the apparent fiflion, and the bards only fay, that an imnienfe pile of Itones 
was laifed on the plain of Ambrefbury in memor£of that event. They lived too 
near the time to forge this origin of Stonehenge, The whole ftory was recent, and, 
from the imraenlity of the work itfelf, muft have been ftiil more notorious. There- 
fore their forgery would have been too glaring. It may be objefted, that the^ 
were fond of referring every thing ftupcndous to their &vouritc hero Arthur. This 



I giant : but not when known authenticated ta£b ftood in their way, and while 
the real caufe was remembered. Even to this day, the ma(&cre of Heneift, as I 
have partly hinted, ii an undifpuled piece of hiftory. Why Ihould not the other 



, rt of the ftory be equally true ? Befidcs the filence of Nenniua, 1 sj 
this hvpothelis is dill attended with many difficulties and improbabilities. And lb 
are all the fyftems and conjefhires ever yet framed about this amazing monument. 
It appears (o me to be the work of a rude people who had fome ideas of art : fuch 
at we may fuppofe the Romans left behind them among the Britons. In the mean 
lime I do not remember, that in the very controverted etymology of the word 
StamtAtngt, the name of Hengift has been properiy or fufficiently confidered. [The 
etymology referred to by Mr. Ritfon is evidently the moft plaufible that has been 
fuggefted ! Stan-hcnje— hanging ftone i Obfervatiom, kc. In addition to this it 
u liipported by an authority of high antiquity : 

" Staiktng ont non en Anglois, 

Pierriaf^idMei en Francois." — Wace's Brwt. — Pr»«.] 
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yo Robert of Gloucefier's Chronicle. 

In another hym felf he wai, for he noldc no^t, 

Tef «u cotne, that heo nere bothe to detbe y bro^t. 

The caHei, that the crl inne was, the kyng by fegede fafte. 

For he my^le hjrs gynnes for fchaiDC to the other caftr. 

The he tm ther fene ny^t, and he fpeddc Do^t, 

Igeme the contelTe So muche was in j* tho^t, 

That he nufle non other wyt, ne he ne my3te for fchamc 

Telle yt bute a pryve kny it, Ullyn was y» name, 

That he tiufte meft to. And tho the knyjt herde this, 

" Syre," he tide, "y ne can wyte, wat red here of yi. 

For the caftel yi fo ftrong, that the lady ys inne, 

For ich wene u the lond ne fchulde yt mvd ftrengthe Wynne. 

For tbe fe geth al aboute, bute entre on ther nys. 

And that ya vp on harde roches, k fo narw nei it yt, 

That ther may go' bote on & on, that thre men with inne 

Mylte Qe al the tond, er.heo come thet iniM. 

And no^t for than, lef Merlyn at tbi confeil were, 

Jef any mygte, he couthe the beft red the lere." 

Merlyn was fone offend, y-feid yt was hym lone. 

That he fchulde the befte red Icgge, wat were to done. 

Merlya was fory ynow for the kynges fblye, 

And natheles, " Siie kyng," he leiac, " here mot to maiftrie. 

The erl hath twej men hym next, Biy^lhoel Sc Jordan. 

Ich wol make tbi felf, ^ef thou wolt, thoru art that y can, 

Habbe al tho fbuime of the erl, as thou were lylt he. 

And Olfyn as Jordan, and as Britbotl me." 

This an was al clene y do, that al changet he were, 

Heo thie In the otheres fonne, the felve at yt were. 

A5eyn eucn he wende forth, nulle no mon that caj. 

To the caltel heo come ryTt as yt euene was. 

The porter y fe ys lord come, & ys mefte piiuey twei. 

With god herte he lette ys lord yu, Jc yi men beye. 

The contas was glad y non, tho hire lord to hire com 

And eyther other in here annes myd gret joye nom. 

Tbo heo to bedde com, that fo lon^ a two were. 

With hem was lb gret delyt, that bitwene hem there 

Bi gete was the befte body, that euer was in this londe, 

Kyng Arihure the noble mon, that etier worthc Tndcrftonde. . 

Tbo the kynges men nufte amorwe, wei he was bi come, 

Heo ferde as wodemcn, and wende he were ytiome. 

Heo a faileden the caflel, as yt fchulde adoun a non, 

Heo that with inne were, 'Sarkede hem echon. 

And fmyte out in a fole wilie, and fo3te myd here fbn : 

So that the ert ^vas y llawe, and of ys men mony on. 

And the caftel was y nome, and the folk to fpiad there, 

7et, tbo the! hadde al ydo, heo ne fonde not the kyng there. 

The tything to the contas fone was ycome, 

That hire lord was y llawe, and tbe caftel ynome. 

Ac tho the melTrnger hym fey the eil, as hym tho3te. 

That he hadde lb toule y-low, fiil fore hym of thojte, 

The contalTe made fom del deol, for no fothnefle heo nufte. 

The kyng, for to glade here, bi cluptc hire and cufte. 

" Dame," he feide, " no Ext thou wel, that les yt ys al this } 

Ne woft thou wel ich am olyue ? Ich wole the fegge how it yi 

Out of the caftei Itillcliche ych wende al in priucte. 

That none of myne men yt nufte, for to fpcKe with the. 

And tho heo mifte me to day, and nufte wer ich was, 

Heo ferden tilt as gydie men, myd wam no red nas. 

And fo^te with the folk with oute, te habbeth in thb roanere. 

Y lore the caftel and hem felue, ac wel thou woft y am here. 
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s. 3. Ballad on a Battle m 1301. 71 

Ac for my caftel, that ii ylore, fory ich am y now, 
And for myn men, that the kyng and ys power do'!. 
Ac my power a now to lute, tber fore y drede fore, 
Lefte ihe kyng vs nyme here, & forwe that we were more, 
Tber fore ich woie, how fo yt br, wende a^en the kynge, 
And make my pays with hym, ar he (o (chame v» brynge." 
Forth he wendc, ie het y» men that '^cf the kyng come. 
That hei fchulde hym the caftel '^elde, ar he with Itrengtbe it noroe. 
Tho he come toward ys men, ys own forme he nom, 
And Icuede the cries rourme, & the kyng Utcr bv com. 
Sore hym of thojte the eries deth, ac m other half he fonde 
JoTC in hys heite, for the contalTe of fpoulhed wai vnbondc, 
Tdo he hadde that he woUe, and payfed with yi Ton, 
Xo the contalle he wcnde a^n, me let hym In a nan. 
Wat halt it to telle longe .' butc beo were fethth at on. 
In gret loue longe y now, wan yt noidc other eon \ 
And hadde to gedere this noble Tone, that in too world ys pere nai. 
The kyng Arture, and a dorter, Anne hire name was.' 
In the latter end of the reign of Edward I. many officers of the 
French king, having extorted large fums of money iiota the citizens 
of Bruges in Flanders, were murdered : and an engagement fuc- 
ceeding, the French army, commanded by the Count of Saint Pol, 
was defeated \ upon which the King of France, who was Philip the 
Fair, Tent a ftrong body of troops, under the conduct of the Count 
of Artois, ^ainit the Flemings; he was killed, and the French 
were almoft all cut to pieces. On this occafion the following ballad 
was made in the year 1301.^ 

Luftneth, lordinges, boche ~onge ant olde. 

Of (be Fnvnlshe.mcn that were fo pioude ant bolde, 

Hou the Flemmylshc-men bohten hem ant folde. 



Wharethouth n . . „ 

Ant Tyngeth, weylaway. 
The Kyng of Fraunce made ftatul newe. 
In the lond of Plaundres among fallc ant trewe, 
That the commun of Brugea ful fore can a-rewe, 

And Icldcn amonga hem, 
Gedere we us togedere hardityche at ene, 
Take ne the buli& by tuenty ant by tene, 
Clappe we of (be hevede* an oven o the grcne. 
Ant call we j the fcn. 
The webbet ant the fiillaris alTembleden hem aUe, 
And makedcn huere confaii in huere commune lulle. 
Token Peter Conyng huere kyng lo caile 

Ant beo huere cherenteyn. Sec. 
Thefe verfes fliow the familiarity with which the afiairs of France 
were known in England, and difplay the difpofidon of the Englilh 
towards the French at this period. It appears from this and pre- 
vious inftances, that political ballads, I mean fuch as were the 



Ckrm. p. is6r-6o, atfupr.'\ 
The bit buue was fought that rear, . , . 
.51, fol. 73, and IK printed entire in Wright'* PtIilUid Stngi, iBj9, p. i 



i was fought that rear, July 7. [The ballad 19 
,„ .-..,,, -« printed entire in wrighf* PtlUUid Stngi, iT 
fpednwD only hat therefore been retained, ttom (be text of il]9-] 
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72 Political Satires and Ballads about 1 300. s. ^. 

vehicles of political fadre, prevailed much sunong our earl^ ancefton. 
About the prefent era we meet with a ballad complaining of the 
exorbitant fees extorted, and the numerous taxes levied, by the 
lung's officers.* There is a libel remaining, written indeed in 
French Alexandrines, on the commiffion of trayl-baflon,^ or the 

i'uflices lb denominated by Edward I. during hts abfence in the 
"rench and Scodfb wars about the year 1306. The author names 
fome of the juftices or commiffioners, now not eafily difcoverable ; 
and byi, that he ferved the king both in peace and war in Flanders, 
Gafcony, and Scotland.^ There is liJcewifc a ballad [written in 
the reign of Edward II.] againft the Scots, traitors to Edward I., 
and taken prifoners at the battles of Dunbar and Kykenclef, in 
1305 and 1306.* The licentiouTners of their rude manners was 
perpetually breaking out in thefe popular pnfquins, although this 
fpecies of petulance ufually belongs to more polimed times. 

Nor were they Icfs dexterous than daring in publilhing their 
fatires to advantage, although they did not ei^oy the many con- 
venicncies which modern improvements hare afforded for the circu- 
lation of public ahufe. In the reign of Henry VI., to purfue the 
topic a little lower, we find a [fatire] fluck on the gates of the royal 
palace, fevcrcly reflc&ing on the king and his counfellors then fitting 
in parliament.' But the ancient baUad was often applied to better 
purpofes : and it appears from a valuable coUedion of thefe litde 
pieces, lately publiihed by my ingenuous friend and fellow-labourer 
Dr. Percy, in how much more ingenuous a flrain they have tranf- 
mitted to pofterity the praifes of knightly heroifm, the marvels of 
romantic fi^ion, and the complaints of love. 

[In] the reign[s] of [the three Edwards]," a poet occurs named 

> MSS. Hvl. %%il, f. 64. There is t. long half Ladn aad half Freocb, nndi 
on the lame fubjed. Ilnd. f. 137, b. 

' See Spelman and Dufrefne in v. and Rob. Brtinne's Chron., ed. Heame, 
p. J18. 

> MSS. HbtI. iM£ f. 113, b. 

• Ibid. f. is- [This will be found in Wright'i PaEtital Soagi, iSjj. The 
ballad aeainlt the French is in Ritfon'i Jne. Sengt, 1791. — Priet,] 

* This piece is prclcrvcd in the AJhmolcan Muleum, with the fbllowine Latin 
title prefixed : " Co^fceduU •v^vis Jomm rini txjfimtit in parUamenlB ^ lentt 
apud Wtftmmaferium matli marcaaiatB rtgta itenrin ftxti lAetfimB sSavs." [Set 
Heame's Htnaup CkanuUrimu. — Ritfon. 

* " In the thiid Edwards time was I, 

When I wrote all this ftoiy j 

In the houfe of Sizille I was a throwcj 

Dan Robert of Malton that jt know. 

Did it write for felaws lake.*' 
" B7 this pallaee he fccms to mean that he wai botn at a pUce called MaltoD ; 
that he bad rebded fome time in a houfe in the DeiEhboudiood called Sixhill ; and 
that (A/n-he, Robert dc Biunne, had cnmpofed atleall: a part of hii poem during 
the nigx af Edtuard f/J.— Ellis.] MSS. Bibl. Bodl. 415. Cotit. go, pag. Pr. 
" Fadyr and Tone and holjr gofte." And MSS. Harl. 1701. [The Harleun MS., 
like the Bodleian, if Warton followed the Bodleian manulcnpt, profe^ to be a 
tranflation from the French of Grafletefte. But this may be a mcredifhiin of the 
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8.2. Robert Mant^ng of Brunne*s^^H.andlyngSynne" 73 

Robert Miimfng, but more commonly called Robert dc Brunne. 
He was [born at Brunne in Lincolnfliire, and became] a Gilberdne 
canon in the [priory of Sempringhatn, where he remained fifteen 
years. He afterwards removed to] Sixhille, a houle of the fame 
order, and in the fame county. He was [not] merely a tranllator. 
He [turned] into Englifli metre, or rather paraphrafed [with large 
omiffions and additions] a French book, written by [William of 
Wadington, and falfely attributed to Biihop Grofletefte], entitled 
Manuel Peche, or Mantul dt Peche, that is, the Manual of Sins. 
This tranllation was [not printed till of late years],* It is a long 
work, and treats of the decalogue and the Seven Deadly Sins, which 
are illuftrated fay many legendary ftories. This is the title of the 
[copies of the MS.] : Hire hjgynneth the boke that men clefyn in 
Frenjbe Manuel Peehe, the which bake made jn Fringe Robert Gmof- 
ttfie byjhop of Ljncaln. From the Prologue, among other circum- 
flances, it appears that Revert de Bruime dcfigned this performance 

tnnlcTiber. All we gather from the irork itlclf ii an Kcknonledgment of a French 
original called Monad Peche, ifhofe author was clearljr unknown to Dc Bninoe. 
Had It been ivntten bjr a man of Grolletefte's emiaence, it would hardljr have been 

Cblifhed anonymoufly ; nor can we liippofe tlus circumftance, if realljr true, would 
te been paffcd over in Cleoce by his trandator. Be thii as it majr, the French 
produflion upon which De Brunne unqueftionably founded hii poem, is claimed 
Of a writer calling himfelf William of Wadington, and that in language too 
pccnliar and rrif'^<»idenining to leave a doubt u to the juftice of bit title i 
" De le fianfeis viie &e del rimer, 
Ne me deit null hom blamer, 
Kar en Englctert fu ne, 
E norri, e ordinf, e alevf. 
De unc vile fui nom£, 
Ou ne eft burg ne citi, tec 
De Deu Icit beneit chelcun hom, 
Ke prie por Wilheliu de Wadigton." 

Maetel Pecke, Harl. MSS. +637. 
De Bninne, however, ii not a mere tranflatoi. He ^neralljr amplifies the moral 
precepts of bis original 1 introducei occafional illuftiationiof hisown (as in the cafe 
of Groffetcfte cited in the text), p. 74, and foroctimes avails himlclf of Wadington's 
Latin authorities, where thefe are more copious or circuroftantial than their French 
copjrift. Wadington's work, according Co M. dc la Rue {Arck^tlagia, vol. xiv.), 
it a free tranflation of a Latin poem called Fhreluii by fomc aliiribcd to St. Bernard, 
and bj others to Pope Clemeac. But Fkretiu is fo Ihort that it cannot (airlj be 
taken as Wadington'i original, any more than the Bible and Church Services can. 
The following Lnes in one of Manning's [lories — 

" Equitabat Bero per £lvam frondofam, 
Duccbat fecum Merlwyndam fbtmofam, 

Quid ftamus t cur non imus I 
By the leved wode rode Bevolyne, 
Wyth bym he ledde kjn Merfwyne, 



by ftond we? why go we noghtl — 
Sir F, Madden as part of the uniq 
MS, Rawl. Bodl. 1017). They are 1 
rt of De Brunne's many additions to tl 
[Edit. Fumivall,'i86a (Roib. Club), with WUliam of Wadingtmi's Fiencb 



have been identified by Sir F, Madden as part of the unique Latin legend of 
St, Edith, by Gofcelin (MS, Rawl. Bodl. 1017), They are not in Wadington'i 



French, and are only part of De Brunne's many additions to the latter.] 

' [Edit. FumivaU, i86» (P ' ™" -' .r,^-.,-.-. 

original, in parallel columns.] 
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74 '^f^ "Handlyng Synne " of s. z. 

to be fung to the hup at public entcrtunments, and that it was 
written or begun in the year 1303 : ' 

For Icwdi* men y undjrtoke. 

On Eng;l<rlth taaet to make tbys boke l 

For miny ben Qifvryche manerc 

That talys and ijmys wy] blethiy* here, 

Yn gamy* and fellyi, and at tbc alc< 

LoTC men to leftene croterale': (L 43-S) iu. 

To alle Cryftyn men undir fuime. 

And to gode men of Bruime ; 

And IbeciaJi, alle be name 

The felaudiepc of SympTyngbame,* 

Roberd of Bninitc greteth yow, 

In al godenelTe that may to proir.' 

Of Brymvrake yn Keftevcoe* 

Syie mvle beiyde Sympringham ercne, 

Y dwelled yn the pryoiye 
Fyftene yere yn conpanye. 

In the tyme of gode Dane Jooe 

Of Camelton, that now ys gone -y 

In hys tyme was Y there ten yem, 

And knewe and berde of hyi mancrcs j 

Sytbyn wyth Dane Jone of^Clyntone 

Fyre wyntyr wyth hym gan Y wonc. 

Dane Felyp was mayfter that tyme 

That y began thyi En^lylsh lyme, 

The yerts of grace fyl* than to be 

A tboufand HiA (hre hundred and tbre. 

In that tyme turned y tbp 

On Eng^&be tunge out of Franky* (1. 57-78). 
From the work itfelf I am chiefly induced to ^ve the following 
fpecimen ; as it contains an anecdote relating to biftiop Grofletefle, 
who will again be mentioned : 

Y fhall yow telle aa y have hctd 
of the bysfliope Seynt Roberd, 
Hy» toname" ys GroSeft 

Of Lynkolne, (a fcyth the geft. 

> fel. 1, a. ' laymen, illiterate. * gladly, 

* So in Pieret Phugkuum, foL xxri. b. edit. 1 550. — 

" I am occupied efery day, holy day and other. 
With idle tales at tke AU, lee." 
Again, foL 1, b— 

" Foughteo at the AU 
In glotony, godwote, ice." 
And in the Plntman'i Tali, p. 185, v. 11 10 — 

" And the chief chantourt at the MuEt." 
' truth and all. 

* The name of his order. ' Profit, 
' A part of Lincolnfhire. CAren. Br. p. 311. 

" At Lincoln the parlement wa* in 

Lyndcfay and Keftevene," 
See a ftory of three monks of Lyndefay, ibid, p. So. [Tbc county of Lincoln b 
divided into the hundredt of Lindfay and KifteTeo.— Pari.] • Fell. 

" Surname, See Rob. Br. Ckrim. p. 16S. "The! caid hi this toname," &c. 
Fr, " Eft fumomci," be. On St. Robert of Lincoln, lee p. Si mU*. 
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8. 2. Robert Mannyng of Brunne. y^ 

He loTcde moche to here the harpe. 

For mannyi vytte hyt makyth fbatpe. 

Next hys chaumbn, befydc bys ftoay, 

Hys tiarpen chaumbre nas fait thcrby. 

Many tymcs, be nyghtys and dayys. 

He had folace at notes and layys, 

One aded hym onyi, rcfun why 

He hadde delyte in mynftratfy! 

He anfncrcd bym on thys manerc. 

Why he helde the harper lb dere i 

" The vertu of the harpe, thurahe (kjUe and ryght, 

Wyl deBroyc the fcnde»' myght j 

And (o the croy», by god£ Ikylle, 

Ys the harpe lykened weyle. (p. i jo, 1. 474<-S9). 

Tbarefor, godc men, ye fliul lere. 

Whan ye any glemen here. 

To wurlchep God at youre powtre, 

A) Davyd feyth yn the fautere i* 

Yn harpe, yn thabour, and fympban gk* 

Wurfchepe God ; yn trounpes and fautre ; 

In coidyi, an organei, and bellyi ryngyng ; 

Yn all thefe, wurfhepe ye hevcne kyng," Sec.' (I, 4768-75). 

But Robert de Brunne's largeft work is a metrical chronicle of 

England.*^ The former part, from ^neas to the death of Cadwal- 

lader, is tranflated from an old French poet called Mafter Wacc or 

GafTe, who manifeftly copied GeolFry of Moninoiith,^ in a poem 

' the DrviTt, ' harpers ; minftrels. ' pCUter. 

• Chaucer, R. Sir Tiep. t. 5311 :— 

Here nonnith the gueene of Fajrie, 
With harpe, and pipe, and Simfimie. 
' Fol. }o, b. There ii an old Latin fang in Burton which I find in tliii MS. 
poem. Bunoa'G Mel., part iii. ^ 1. Memb. iii. p. 4a}. 

* The fecond pan fttandated from the French of Peter Langtoft,] was printed 
by Heamc in 1715. Of the firit pari Heame has giTen u« the Prologue, Pref. p. 
gA; an cxtrofl, (^ p. iSS j and a few other paijagei in hia Gloflary to Robert 
ofGlouceiler. [TheTrholeofitnillbeilTutdintheRollsSeriain 1871.] It appear* 
from Ciraw. p. 337, that our author vrai educated and graduated at Cambridge, 

[How long Mannyng was employed upon his tranllation of Langtoft does not 

rwi but that he had not linijbed it in 1 337 it clear frota a paflagc on p. 143 of 
printed copy (of 1715] of the Second Part ; and indeed he, elfewhere, evprclsly 
tells uii 

" Idus that ii of May left I to wryte this ryme, 
B letter Se Friday bi ix. that jere 3ede prime." 
The dominical letter, as Heame obrerres, Ihould be D : lb that the poet Gniflied 
his work, upon nhich he had probaUy been eneaged for Tome ycati, upon Friday, 
the 15th May, 1339."— Ri^. The only perftft MS. of the Chronicle known is 
1 Tcllum one in the Inner Temple library j a more modem and abridged copy of 
Part II. is in Lambeth, MS. 131. (Sir F. Madden'i inform.) But the Lambeth 
copy of Part I., on the old clolc-ribbcd paper of the 14th century, was judged by 
the experts of the Britifh Mufeum to be at leaft as early as [he Temple vellum copy, 
while Dr. Richard Morris, our chief authority on Early Enelilh dialefla, judges 
the dialed of the Lambeth MS. to be much nearer tbe Eail-Midland of Manning 
than the decidedly northemjzed Temple MS. From the Lambeth MS., therefore, 
Mr. Fumivall has printed his edition of Part I. for the National Series of llie 
Mafter of tbe Rolb, 1871.— F.} 

P Whether written Euftace, Eultache, Wittace, Huiftace, Vace, GalTe, or Gace, 
the name through alt its difguifes is intended for one and tbe fame perfon, Wace 
of Jerley. Mr. Tyrwbiit was the firfl to refcue this ingenious writer fiom the 
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76 Th Brut ^Angleterre. s. *. 

commonlv entitled Roman dti Rait (tAngltttm. It is efteemed one 
of the oliteft of the French romuices ; and was commenced under 
the title of Brut d" Jngletirrty in the year 1155- Hence Robert de 
Bnuine calls it fimply the Brut} This romance was foon afterwards 



rs which had mbcred Tound his name ; and M, d« la Rue ha) fully eftablilbed 



his rights, by fupfaying us with an authentic catalogue of his vrorlci, and exbibitiDe 
Brill itAKgUterrt in the firft part of bit dhroniclc, from the copioufners of it 



their importaDcc both to the hiftorian and antiquoiy. [Wacc's Brut was prio 
by Le Roux dc Viaqj at Rouen in 1836J De Bninne wa« induced to fbllow 
~ " ■ ■ . - - ft of hi* Chr 



tails upon Britifh hiftoiy. But the continuation noticed in tbe text was the pro- 
duflion of GeofFri Gaimar, a poet lacher anterior to Wace ; and is liippoled to 
have fermed a part of a larger work on Englilh and Norman biAory. i£ RaaaadM 
Ran, or the Hiftoryof Rollo, liift duke of Normand]', is anotber of Wace's works ; 
and Lei fUi dtt Dues di NomuauSe, which is brought down to the Cxth year of 
Henry I., a third. But the reader who is dc£rous of further information on this 
fubjeft, is referred to the 11th, 13th, and i4tb volumes of tbe JrcAirobgia, where 
he will find ■ brief but able outline of the hitioiy of Anglo-Norman poetry, by M. 
de la Rue.— PmcE. See alfo M. Joly's comparifon of Wace with bis rival 
chronicler of Normandy, in hisBtnatiie St. Mart et U Romamdr Trtit, Caen, 1S70, 



and M. Edeteliuid du Meril's treltife on IFaa et/ei Ou-vragtt.—F.] 

' t Britifh Mufeum there is a iragmeni of a poem in veryold Frei 
c hiftoryof England, drawn from Geolfry of Monmouth, perhapti before the 



MSS. HarT. 1605,1, f. i. In the library of Dr. Johnfton of Ponte- 
irafl, there was a MS. on vellum, containing a hiftory in old Englilh yerfe from 
Brute to the eighteenth year of Edward II. ; and in that of Lord Denbigh, a me- 
trical biftory in Englifli tram tbe lame period to Henry I II. Wanley fuppofed it 
to have been of the handwriting of the time of EdwanI IV. 

' The Brut af England, a prole chronlcleof England, rometimeiconunued as low 
as Hennr VI., is a common MS. It was at firit tranllated fiom a French chronicle 
[MSS. Harl. 100], written in the beginning of the reign of Edward III. Tbe 
French have a faraous ancient profe romancecalledfnit, which includes the hiftory 
of the Sangreal. I know not whether it is cxaftly the fame. In an old metrical 
romance, the Itoiy of RaBo, there is tbispalE^ (MS. Vernon, f. 113): — 

" Lordus lif ye wil leften to me. 

Of Croteye the nobile citee 

As nryiten i fynde in bis llory 

Of Bruit the chronicle," ice 
In the Britifh Mufeum we have Lf ptlU Bruit, compiled by Meiftre Raufe de Boun, 
and ending with tbe death of Edward I. MSS. Hsrl. 901, f. i. It is [a feparate 
compilation, liiade in 1310, as fhown hy Sir F. Madden, In bis Preface to Havt- 
kck thi Daiu\. In the lame library I find lAber de Brutg tt dt gtfiis Anglerum me- 
trifieatus ; (that is, turned into rude Latin hexameters). It is continued to the 
death of Richard II. Many profe annotations are intermixed. MSS. ilnd. iSoS. 
14, f. 31. In another copy of this piece, ['ticre is at tbe end qd Ptckviard, 
which may merely mean that Peckward was the copyift]. MSS. ib, 1386, aj, f. 35. 
In another MS. the grand Brut [that is, as Sir F. Madden notes, Caxtan'i CArmiek] 
is faid to be tranflated from the French by " John Maundcuile parfon of Bninham 
Thorpe." MSS. Hid. 1179, 3. 

[It was firft printed by Caxton, in 1+80, under the title of Tit CM'MjeUi if 
England, and under the fame title was twice republifhed. ]n 1481 it appeared, 
with a few alterations and conlideTal>le additions, under the title of Fruaui Ttm- 
pvrum, and thcfe are later imprefbons.] 

[In the Ch-mdques Angla-Normaiidei, 1136, will t>e found part of Geofiicy 
Gaimar, of the continuation of the Brut, of the Chronicle of Benoit de Sainte 
More, ice. The Rtpuut du Reu was printed in 1817, and a tranflation of part of 
it, by Mr. E. Taylor, with notes, in 1837. La^amon's BnUiw pntdilhed &om the 
Cotton MS., as elfenbere mentioned, in 1847-] 
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s. 1. Gaimar's Continuation. Wace. 77 

continued to William Rufus, bjr Geoffri Gaimar, in the year 1146.' 
Thus both parts were blended, and became one work. Among the 
royal MSS. in the BritiQi Mufeum it is thus entitled : Le Bruty ke 
maiftn Wact tranjlata it Latin en Franceii dt tutt lit Reit de Brittaigne. * 
That is, from the Latin profe hiAory of Gcofiry of Monmouth. 
And that Mafter Wace aimed only at the merit of a tranflaCor, 
appears from his exordial verfes : — 



Otherwile we might have fufpefled that the authors drew their ma- 
terials from the old £ibulous Armoric MS., which is &id to have 
been Geoffiys original. 

An ingenious French antiquary fuppofcs, that Wace took many 
of his defcriptions from that invaluable and fmgular monument, 
the Tafiftry of the Narman Cenquejl-, preferved in the trea- 
fury of the cathedral of Baycux,^ and engraved and explained in 
Ducarel's AngU-Norman Antiquitia. Lord Lyttelton has quoted 
this romance, and (hewn that important fa^s and curious illuftra- 
dons of hiftory may be drawn from fuch obfolete but authentic 
refourccs.* 

The mcafurc ufed by Robert de Brunne, in his tranflation' of the 
former part of our French chronicle or romance, is exa^y like 



' \Ai^o-}^()rmaH MrtrUai C/trudcU tJiitA Nolii and ApfttaUx, &r,, edited b]r T. 
Wright, 1850,870.1 Sh Lenglet, BiiHalA.dtj Raiiiaiu,u.pf. 2iS-7,and Lacombe, 
DiStBH, dt la vtiBe Lawg- Fr. prcf. p. xviii. And compare Montfauc. C^al. Manu/er. 
ti. p. 1G69. See alfo M, Galland, Mtm. Lit. iii. p. 416, l*o. 

' 1 A xxi. %. [Sir F. Mxdden obfervei, chat this is only in part the Brut of Wace.] 
It occurs again, 4 C xi. Hiftare d'AngUttrre tnnieri., far Mmflre Wact. In the 
Cotton libmry Tan eaTly Englilh MS.] occun twice, which feemi to be a tranflation 
of Graffry'* Hiftoiy, or very like it. Calig. A ii. and Otho. C 13. ||Since 
printed under the care of Sir F. Madden, 1847, 3 voU. gvo.] The tranflator is one 
La'Samon, a priell, bom at Ernly on Severn. He Ian, that he had hia original 
from the booc of a French clergyman, named Wat [waiter Caienius, archdeacon 
of Oxford,] nhich book Wate the author had prelented to Eleanor, queen of 
Henry II. So La^amon in the prel^ce, " Bot he nom the thridde, leide ther 
amidden ; iha makede a frenchii clerc : Wate (Wace) ires ihoten," &c. 

■ Btc. p. gi, edit. 1581. Mods. Lancelot, Mtm. Ik. viii. G02. And fee H^. 
Acad, bifcrifl. xiii. 41, 410. {M, de la Rue has advanced fome very latiifaAory 
realbn> for fuppoling this tapcftry to have been made by, or wrought under the 
direClion of, the Emprets Matilda, who died in the year 1167. (^e ArcM^ologui, 
vol. xviii.) It was evidently fcnt to Baveux at a period fubiequent to the death 
of it! projeftor, at whofe demifc it was left in an unfinilhed flate. Wace probablv 
never law it. At alt events, could it be proved that he did, he difdained to ufe it 
in bit Hifiarj aftkt Imiftiim afthi Narmani inla Englamd, his only work where it 
could have afliftcd him ; lince bit narrative it at variance with the reprelentationi 
thia monument contains. — Prict. But Mr. Bolton Comey has fought to contro- 
vert the opinion that the tapefby was preftnted by the Emprefs Matilda, and 
maintains that it was executed for the chapter of Bayeux at their own coft.] 
' rm. HtM. II. vol. iii. p. ilo. 

* [Tbe work here cited ii in eourfe of editing for the Mafter of the RoUt' Senct 
by Mr. Furoivall. See note), p. 75.] 
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that of his original. Thus the Prologue, [from the northcrnized 
Temple MS.] : 

Lordyoges that b« nom here '. 

If jt -mUt, Lifttne and lere 

An the ftoiy of Ingiande, 

All Robert Mannyng vnytcn it &nd. 

And on Inglyfcb haa it fchewed, 

Not for the lerid, bot for the lewed j 

For tho that in this Undfc] wone 

That the Latyn no Frankys cone. 

For to half folace and gamen 

In felawTchip nhcn thai litt famen. 

And it is wii'dora forto wytten 

The Sate of the land, and haf It wryten, 

What manere of fblk firft it nan. 

And of vrhat kjnde it fa& began. 

And gude it Is for many thynges, 

For to here the dedis of kyngcs, 

Whillc <*ere fbles, and nhilk ticrc wyfc, 

And nhiJk of tham couthe mofl quantvfe ; 

And nhylk did wrong, and whilk [did] ryght. 

And whilk m3yntcn[c]d pes and fyght. 

Of thare dcdes lall be mi fawe, 

And nhat tyme, and of nhat lair, 

I fall you fchewe fro gre to gre, 

Sen the tyme of Sir Koe : 

Fro Noe unto Eneas, 

And what [thyn pes] betwixt tham was, 

And fro Eneas till Brutus lyme, 

tTbat kjmd he lelles in this ryme.] 
'ro Brutus till Cadwaladres, 

The laft BiyCon that this lande lees. 

AUe that kynd, and alle the frute 

That come of Brutus that is the Bnlle g 

And the ryrht Brute is told no more 

Than the Bryions tyme wore. 

After the Bretons the Inglis camen. 

The lordfchip of this lande thai namen i 

South, and north, weft, and eaft. 

That calle men now the Inglii geft. 

When thai firA [came] amang the Bretons, 

That now ere Inglis than were Saxoni : 

' Saxons ' Ingtii highc all oliche. 

Thai aryvcd up at Sandwyche, 

In the kyngettymr Vortogeme 

That the lande walde tham not weme, &c. (1. 1-44). 

One, mayftcr Wace, the Frankei tclles; 

The Brute, all that the Latyn fpellct. 

Fro Eneas till Cadwaladre, &c. 

And ryght as mayfter Wace &ys, 

I telle myn Inglij the f»me ways, (1. j7-6a) &c.' 

The fccond part of Robert dc Brunne's Chreniclf, beginning from 

Cadwallader, and ending with Edward I., is tranflatcd in great mea- 

Aire from the fecond part of aFrench metrical chronicle, written in five 

books by Peter Langtoft, an Auguftine canon of the monaftery of 

, ■ [Furo!vaU*t edit. pp. i-s.] 
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Bridlington in Yorkfliirc, who wrote not many years before his 
tnnflator. This is mentioned in the prologue preceding the fecond 
part: 

Frajikyfche fpechc ys cald Rotnaunce,' 

So fey this dcrkes and men of Fraunce. 
Peres of Lanetoft, a chanoun 
Schaven y[n] the huus of Bry dlyngtoun. 
On Romaunce al thjs dory he wrot 
Of EnglUhe kynges, &c.* 

As Langtoft had written his French poem in Alexandrines,' the 
tranflatori Robert de Brunne, has followed him, the prologue ex< 
cepted, in ufing the double diftich for one line, after the manner of 
Robert of Gtoucefler, as in the iirll part he copied the metre of 
his author Wace. But I wilt exhibit a fpecimen from both parts. In 
the firft, he gives us this dialogue between Merlin's mother and iCing 
Vortigcrn, from MaAer Wace : 



icy II 

It * thv lone Merlyne, 

Hi* moder ftod a throne* and thought 

Er Iche to the kyng onfwered ought i 

When fcheo had Ibinde a litcl wyght,' 

Sche feyde "byMarye bright, 

That I ne fey ne ncTere knew 

Hym that thi» child on me few.' 

Ne wifte ncuere, ne y ne herd. 

What maner wyght wyth me fo ferde ;* 

Bot this thyng am j wel of grauot," 

That I was of elde avenaunt i " 

On com to my bed, y wyft. 

And with force me diDte and kyft : 

Als " a man y hym felt, 

And all a man he me welt ; " 



■ The Latin tongue ceafed to be fpoken in France about the ninth century, 
and was fucceeded by what was caJled ihe Romance tongue, a mixture of Frankilh 
and bad Latin. Hence the lirll poems in that lan^age are called Romans or Ro- 
mants. ^ff*^ ^ ^'f*' P- >'>■ 1» 'b^ following paJIage of this chniniclc, where 
Robert de Brunne mentions Romance, he fometimes means Langtoft's French 
book, from 'which he tranflated : viz, Ckrmi. p. 105 : 

" This that I have faid it is Per* fawe j 

Als he in Romance laid, thereafter gan I drawe," 

See Chauc. Rmn. R. y. 1170. Alio BalaJes, p. 554, *. 50S. And CrelcemUn, 
Ifttr. della Folg. Put. vol. i. L. t. p. ii6,fiy. 
' [FumiTall's edit., 579, 1, 16709-14.^^ 

* Some are printed by Hollinfh. Hrjl. lii. 469. Others by Heame, Ciim. Ltmgt. 
Prtf. p. 53, and in the margin of the pages of the Chronicle. [A portion appears 
in the Ckrimqiui Anglo- NBrtaand^i, already referred (o: it extends from William 
the Conqueror to Henry L} 

* ** I muft by all means know of you." ' begot. 

* awfaile, ' •uititt, while. • begot. • [fared. — Rttfin.l 
" affured. " [of a fit age.— fo'yow.] "as. '* vnnUri^ mored. 
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And alt a man he fpaJc to me. 

Bot what he was, mjght y nought fc,' 
The following, extradled from the fame part, is the fpeech of the 
Romans to the Britons, after the former had built a wall againft the 
Pi^, and were leaving Britain : 

We haue yow clofed ther moft nede was j 

And )yf yc defcndc nel that pas 

Wyth archers' and wyth mangenele*,' 

And wel kept the camclca ) 

Theron ye may bothe fcbeoie and kafte : 

Wexeth bold, and fende)) yow faftel 

TheDk, your (adret nonne fbunchire. 

Be ye na more in otberes fervife, 

Bot frely lyres to your iyves ende : 

We taken now leve fro you to nende (p. 139, 1. 6797-6800]. 



' [Ed. FomiTall, pp. i8*-3, 1- 8039-58.] 

' Not t/vwincn, but apertures in the wall for Ihooting arrows, via., in the repairs 
of Taunton Caftle, n66, Ctmp. J. Gernejs, Epifc Wtnl. "Tanionia, Ezpenfe 
domorum. In mercede Cementarii pro muro erigendo juxta turrim ex parte 01 ' 
"I' ""D Kemellis et Archeriis (aciendis, xvi. s. Ti. d." Arclav.Wiivti.a*--' ^ 



KerntUt mentioned here and in the next verie were much the (kme thing 
baps Battlements. In repairs of the great hall at Wolvefey Palace, I find, " In 
kyrnillis emptii ad idem, xii. d." Ibid. There is a patent granted to the monks of 
Abingdon, m Bcrklhire, in the reign of Edward III. " Pro kemellatione inonar- 

' Cotgrave ba* interpreted thiiword, an otd-falhionedlling. V. AfmyvMim. See 
Ae(. i")^. An. 4Hen. iii.(A.D. lai;}. "Nordhant. Et in expeniis regis in obGdione 
caftri de Rockingham, loodC per Br. Reg. Et cuftodibua ingeniorum (engines) 
regis ad ea carianda ufque BiOuun, ad calmim illud obfidendum, 13^. xtid. per id. 
Br. Reg. Et pro duohus coriii, emptis apud Northampton ad fiindas petrariarum et 
mangonellorum regis faciendas, j/. dd, per id. Br. Reg." — KX. ?tf. 9 Htm. III. 
(a, D. 1115). "Surr. Comp. de Cnareburc. Et pro vli. cablii emptis ad pettariaa 
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et mangooellos in eodem caftro, ji. itd," Rot. Pip. 5 Hem. lU. (a, d. iiao). 
"Derons. Et incullo po&toin i.petrariaet it,mangDnellis cariatii a Nottingham 
uli]ue Bilham, et it eifdem reduftii » Bifiiam ufque Notingham, 7/. ^j." See ii^. 
Mangonel alfo lignilied what was thrown from tDc machine fo called. Thus Proif- 
fart : " Et avoient let Brabangons de tres grans cngint devant la vilie, qui getteiemt 
pierret de &ix et mmwauaux juKiuet en la ville."— Lit. iii. c. 118. Ano in the 
old French OvuJt cited by Borel, trtfer. in t. r 

" Onquet pour une tor abatre, 

Ne oit on Mangoniaux defcendre 

Plus briement ne du ciel deftendre 

Foudrc pour abatre un clocher." 
Chaucer mentions both Mtmgmtli and KjntiU, in a calile in the Rtmataa ^ tht 
Rtfe, y. 419J, 6179. AUb artheri, i.t. arcAen^, t. 4.191. So in the RMumdr la 
Rift, V. 394S : 

" Vans puiHifz bien let Mangonneaulx, 

Veolr la par-defliis les Creneautx. 

Et aux archie ret de la Tour 

Sont arbaleftrts tout entour." 
AreMtrtt occur often in this [toem, Chaucer, in ttanflaling the above palTage [if 
we have his ttanllation,] has introduced guns, which were not known when the 
original was written, v. 4.1 91. The u(e of artiUery, however, ii proved by a curious 
paflage in Petrarch to be older than the period to which it has been commonly re- 
ferred. The pailage is in Pettarch'a book dt RimedOi lOriufyiu ftrtmur, undoubt- 
edly written before the year 1 3)4. " G. Hibeo machimu et baliftas. R. Mirom, 
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Vordgem, King of the Britons, is thus defcribed meeting the 
beautiful Prince& Rouvcn, daughter of Hengift, the Rofamond of 
the Saxon ages, at a feaft of waflkil. It is a curious pifture of 
the gallantry of the dmes, [or, at leaft, Wace's conception of that 
gallantry.] 

Hengift that dajr dide bis nrglit. 

That all <n> glul> kfo^ wui KOfgfat, 

And lis thei were b^ in Kl«d7ng, 

And wd cuppc-lcbotea' ui^gbt and kyng, 

Fro chaumbre cam Ronenenne fo gent, 

Bj'fbre the kyng in halle fcheo went. 

A coup« W7U1 wyD fche hadde in bande 

And hure aiyr' wm wel brande.' 

Bjfbre the kjng o knn fche hir fette 

In huit langage fill faire him erette. 
" WaflkyT, my lord I Wiffail I" feyd fche. 

Then, aJked the kyng, what that myghi be. 

On tlMt Ung^e thelyng ne couthc* 

Bm a kDjKnt that fpeche had lertd* in youthe, 

Breyth hignte ' that knygfat, y-born Bretoun, 

That wel fpak bngase of Sazoun. 

Thys Breth wa* tlu cynnt latynier.' 

And what ftbco leydc tcrayt Poityger. 

nili et glaadet Kneai, que flammii injefUi borrilono fonitu jaduotur. — Erat hxc 
peftii nuper ran, ut cum ingenti minculo cenieretur : nunc, ut renim peflimanini 
docriles liiut animi, ita coin munli eft, ut quodlibet Ktnui annoium." Lib. i. Dial, 99. 
See Muratori, Jwtiquitat. Mid. JEv. torn. ii. col. 514. Cannont are fuppoled to 
hare been firit ufed by the Engiilb at the battle of Crefly, in the year i \ifi. It t> 
extraordinaiy that FroilTart, who minutely defcribes that battle, and ii fond of de- 
corating hit namciTc with wondera, Ihould hare whollv omitted ibii circumftance. 
Mulqueu are recited as a weapon of the infantry fo early ai the year 1475. " Q^ 
libet peditum habeat baliftam vel bombardam." Lit. Calimiri III, an. 14.75. ^^• 
Paloa. torn. L p. iiS. Thefe are gcneially ifSgned to the year 1 51Q. I am of 
(pinion that lome of the great military battering engtnei, fo tieauently mentioiud 
in the hifloriei and other wridun of Ibe dark ages, were fetched from the Cnifadet. 
See a fpedei of the catapult, ufod by the Syrian amy in the Gege of Mecca, about 
the year 61a. Mad. l/mv. Hi/i. b. i. c 1, torn, ii. p. 117. Thefc expcditiont into 
the Baft undoubtedly much improTcd the European art of war. Taflb'* warlike 
machines, which Icem to be the poet's invention, are farmed on defcriptions of 
fuch wonderful machine! as he had read of in the Ciufade hiftorians, particularly 
William of Tyre. 
' [Drunk 1 tmvri. ~W»ct. See Cotgrave under jww.] * attire. 

* [well facing, fitting, very becoming, — £ZEif.] 

' was not IkSled. * learned. * was called. 

* Interpreter. [Ftmneriy printed Latimfr. Mr. Wright is quite correfl in bii 
fnrmile, uut Latimer is a mere ignorant mifreading of the MSS. for Latiner.] 
Thus, in the romance of Kiia Ruiutrd, Saladin'* L^mtr at the Gegc of Babylon 
pniclains a truce 10 the Chrifban army fixim the walls of the city. Signat. M. i, 

" The Latemere tho toumed his eye 

To that other lyde of the toune, 

And ciyed trues with gret 6iune." 

In whitJi Anfe the French word occurs in the Rcnua dt Gerin, MSS. BihI. Reg, 

Paris, Num. 7541. [Printed in iSj}-5, 1 roll, by M. Paultn Parii, and again by 

Du Mcril, in iS45:J 

" Latimer fi II lot parler Roman, 
Englois, Gallois, et Breton, et Norman." 
[See Selden's TahU-TaU, edit. ig6o, f. 179.] 
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" Sire," Breth fcfde, " Ronewenne yow gretei, 

And kyag callei. and lord voir letcs.' 

Tbys y) thcr cuftumc and tber gcft, 

Wban they am at iher [ale or] fcft. 

Ilk man tbat joucs, ther hym txft tbpk, 

Schal fey < WalTail,' and to him diynlc 

He that haldes fchal fey, ' Waflayl,' 

Tbat other fchal fcye ageyn, ' Drynk hayl.' 

Thai fcyi [ WalTeylJ diynlcei of the coppe, 



KyUyng hym in bourdc and kof.'' 
The kyne Icide as the knight ean kcnne,* 
" Drynk nayle," Tmylynge on Rouewe 
Ronrwenne drank right as hure lyft. 



That now and evcre the fame jede.' 
Of that ' waiTall ' men tolde grete tale, 
And ufed ' nafTair when they nere at th' ale. 
And 'drynkhail' to them that drank, 
Thus was waflait take to tbank. 

Ful often thua thy* mayden ^yng* 
WalTailed and kylie ther the kyng. 
Of body fcfae was fill arenaunt,' 
Of &ir colour, wyth fwet femblaunt.' 
Hurc atir' ful wel hit bylemed, 
Merveillyke" the kyng fcheo quemed," 
Out of mefure iras he glad, 
OpoD tbat mayden be wax al rood. 
Tbe fend and dronkcnefle hit wrought, 
Of that Payen " was al his thouebt. 
As inefdiaunce tbat tyme hym ^edde j 
He aflced that Payen tor to wedde i 
And Hengift wemde hym bot lyte," 
Bol graunted hure hym al lb tyt. 



And again :- 



" Un Latinier vieil ferant et benu 
Molt fot de plet, et molt entreftiie fu." 
And in tbe Reiium da Rau, which will again be mentioned : — 
" L'archevcfque Franches a Jumegcs ala, 
A Rou, et a la gent par latinier parla." 
We find it in FroilTan, torn. iv. c. %■), and in other ancient French wiiten, In 
tbe old Norman poem on the fubjcili of King Dermod's cxputfion from his king- 
dom of Ireland, in the Lambeth library [and printed by M. Michel in 1S37J 1' 
feems more properly to lignify, in a limited fenfe, the ku^'t doiiufiic fiaritary. 
" Parlbn demeine Latinier 
Que moi conta de luy rhillore," &c. 
See Lyttelton'i /ft?. Hen. II. vol. i», App. p. 170. We might here rtodet It 
literally bis Latinift, an officer retained by the king to draw up tbe public inftni- 
tnenti in Latin. As in DaaufJai-Botk ; "Godwinus accipittarius, Hugo Lati- 
nariui, milo portarius." MS. Excerpl, frnet me. But in both tbe laft inftancet tbe 
word may bear its mdre general and cxtenCve Ggnificatioa. Camden explains 
Latimer by Interpreter, Rem, p. 158. See alTo p. iji,edit, 1674. 
' efteems. ' iport, joke. • to [Ibew.] 

* liDce, afterwards. ' went. * young. 

' handroroe, gracefully Ihaped, Ice. ' [appearance. — fffi'.] 

' attire. " marrelknilly. " pleafed. 

" pagan, bcatben. " [refufed fcirn but tittle.] 
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And Hon his brother coDrented Tone. 

Hire frendn fcyd >lle, hit nu to done. 

They a&cde the kyng to gyve hure Kent, 

In donarye, to take of rent. 

Upon that mayde hit herte fo kaft, 

What-fo they alked, (he kyng mad la&. 

I wene the kyng tok hure that day. 

And wedded hure on Parens lay.' 

Of preft was the r no benifoun,' 

No mcfle Ibngen, ne oryfoun. 

Jn fefyn the kyng had hure that nyght. 

Of Kent he gaf Hengift the ryght. 

The Erl that tvme that Kent held. 

Sir Goragon, ttiat bar the fcheld. 

Of that gyh no thyng he nc wyfte,' 

Til he was diynen out wyth' Hengift.' 
In the fecond part, [from Langtoft] the attack of Richard I, on 
a caftlc held by the Saracens is thus defcribed : — 

The dikes were ilille wide that dofed the caSelle about, 
tc depe on ilk a Iide, with bankis hie without. 
Was ther non entre that to the caftelle gan ligge,' 
Bot a ftreite kauce,' at the end a drauht brigge. 
With grcte duble cheynea drauhen ouer the gate. 
And fyfti armed fueyncs,* porten at that >atc. 
With llenges tc magneles" thei kaft'* to kyng Richard; 
Our Criften by parcelles kafted ageynward." 
Ten Tergeani ol the bcft his targe gan him bere. 
That egre wer tc preft to couere him tc to were.'' 
Himrdf as a Geant the cheynn in tuo hen, 
The targe was his warant," that non tilie him threw. 
Right unto the Jate with the targe thei 5ede, 
Pightand on a ^ate, vndir him the llou his ftede. 
Ther for ne wild he fefle,'* alone in to the caftele 
Thorgh tham alle wild prefle, on fote lau'^ht he fiillc wele. 
Jt whan he was withinne, fau3t as a wilde Icon, 
He Ibndred the Sarazins otuynne, tc fauht as a dragon. 
Without the Crillen gan cne, alias ; R[ichard] is taken, 
Tho Normans were forie, of contenancc gan blaken. 
To flo doun tc to ftroye neucr wild thei flint, 
Thei nc left ki dede no noye," ne fbi no wound no dynt. 
That in went alle ther pres, maugre the Saranns alle. 
And fond R[ichard] on des iigbtand, tc nonne the balle.'* 
From thefe pafliges it appears that Robert of Brunne has fcarcely 
more poetry than Robert of Gloucefter. He has, however, taken 
care to acquaint his readers that he avoided high defcription, and 



PamiTall, pp. 165-16S. See the Temple MS. veriion in] Heame's Rtbtrt 



t in paeans' law ; according 

* benedifiion, bleflinE, 

» fed. Pnm" ' 
tfCla. p. 695. 

■ lying, ' cau%. ' fwains, young men, fodien. 

» mangoneli. '• call. 

" In Langtoft*s French : — 

" Dis feriaunti dei plus frrei e de melz Tanei, 
Deraunt le cori le Rcis Gt targe ount portei." 

•* ward, defend. " guard, defence. 

" " he couM not ceafe." " annoyance. " CArtn. ed. Hearne, pp. lEi, i 
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that fort of phraTeology which was then ufed by the minftrelB ajid 
harpers ; that he rather aimed to nve information than pleafurc, and 
that he was more ftudious of truth than ornament. As he intended 
his chronicle to be fung, at leaft by parts, at public feftivals, he 
found it expedient to apolc^fe for tbefe deficiencies in the prologue; 
as he had partly done before in his prok^e to [his Handfyng Synne^ 
[or the Manml tf Sins : 

I mad noghi for no difours,' 

Nc for feggen, no hirpours, 

' Bot for the luf of fymple meS, 

That ftnm^ Inglis caEi not k«& 1 ' 

For many it ere' that ftrange Iiwlis 

In ryme wate* nercr what it is ^ JS"'*)* 

I made it not for to be fnjCcd, 

B« ai* the lewed mefi were ayfed (L 83-+).' 
He next mentions feveral forts of verfe or prolbdy, which were 
then fashionable among the minflrels, and have become long lince 
unknown : 

If it were made in ryme comuie. 

Or YaftraMgen or a^crlaci, (1. 85-S), &cJ 

' tale-tellen, Namittni, Lat. : Contmuri, Fr, Segger in the next line perbapt 
means the lame thinsi i-t, Sajen. The nriten either of metrical or of profe 
romances. See AHihvo^. From. p. 17, 17651 Svo. Or Difom-i maj fignifj Dif- 
courle, 1. 1, adventures m pTofe. We have the " Devils dilbun," in P. Phv/mam, 
foL xxzi. b, edit. 15J0. Difnur precifely fignifirs a talc'teller at a fcaft in Gower. 
Cm^. AmoMi. lib. vii. fbl. 155, a, edit. 1554. He a fpeaking of the coronation 
feftivai of a Roman emperor :— 

" When he was gladeft at his mete. 
And every minftrell had plude 
And every Sffeur had laide 
Which moft was pleaEiunt to his ere." 
Du Cange lays, that Difturi were judges of the turney. Difi. Jw^i. p. 179. 
* know. * k tre, (here arc. * knew. * that. * eafed. 

^ The rhymes here called by Robert dc Brunne Cewwic \ytrfiu caudMi, fitial 
rhymes, equivaleot to the toda in mufic] and Enteriaeie, were undoubtedly derived 
from the Latin rhymers of that age, who ufed verfus taudati et inttrlajatali. 
Brunne here profcfTci to avoid thefe elegancies of compoGtion, yet he has inter- 
mixed many palTages in JUmw Comtiit. See his Ckromdt, pp. sGS, 173, &c. &c. 
[and Guetl'i Hiftary ^Eng^ RAfMrnr.] Almoft all the latter jurt of his work from 
tbe Conqueft is written in rhyme inltrlaeu, each couplet liiyming in the middle as 
well as the end. As thus, M5S. Harl. looz ■ 

" PlauAis Graworura | lux cseds et via daudis 
Incola cvlorum { virgo digniflima laudia." 
The rhyme Bafton bad its appclUtion from Robert Ballon, a celebrated Latin 
iliymer about the yeari3i5. The rhyme A-o^ffv means uncommon. See C^a/er- 
bury Talti, vol. iv. p. Ti,ftq. ut 't»jra. The reader, curious on this fubjeft, may 
receive further ioformation Irom a MS. in the Bodleian library, in which are fpea- 
nieni of Metra Leomna, errata, ccnaUa, recifma, tec. MSS. Laud. K 3. 410. 
In the fame library there is a veiy ancient MS. of Aldheim's Latin poem Dt Vir- 
pmlatt tt Laudt StaiStrMm, nntten about the year 700, and given by Thomas 
Allen, with Saxon gloDes, and the text almoft in femt-laxon charafters, Thde arc 
the firft two verTes 1 

" Metrica tyroaei nunc promant carroina cafti, 
Et laudem capiat quadrato carmine Virgo." 
[But fte Wright's Keg. Brit. Liuraria, A-S. period, 117.] Langbaine, in reciting 
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s. 2. Robert of Brurme on ** Sir Tri^ram." 85 

He adds that the old ftorics of chivalry had been (o difguifed by 
foreign terms, by additions and alterations, that they were now 
become unintelligible to a common audience : and particularly that 
the tale of Sir Irifiram,^ the nobleft of all, was much changea from 
the original compoiition of its firft author : 



Nan tham Jiyi u thai tham nroght,' 
And in ther &}fi]ng* it femes lu^ht : 
That may thou oere in SirTriftnun [• 
Otct gelles* it hu the fteem,* 

thb MS. thus explains the qaadratam carmen. " Scil. prima cuj'ufquc verTui litera, 

Eer Acroftichidem, conficit verfum ilium Mttrita tyraut. Ultima cujufgue rerfva 
tera, ab ul^mo carmine ordine rctrogrado numciando, hunc ferAim hat : 
" Metrica lyrones nunc promant cannina cafti." 
(Luigb. MSS. V. p. 116.) MSS. Digb. 146. There is a Tcr^ ancient trad, by one 
Mico, I believe called alio Lcvila, on Profody, De (^uuhlMr SjUabaram, nith 
eiampln from the Latin poets, perhaps the nril vrork of the kind. Bib, BodI, 
MSS. Bod. A 7. 9. Sec Hocker*! CataL MSS. Bibl. HeiiiM. p. 14, who recites a 
part of Mico'x Preface, in which he appears to h»vc been a grammatical teacherof 
youth. See alio Dacheri Spitil^. torn. ii. p. joo, b, edit. alt. [Mr, Wright has 
obferred that the Tjmt esuiutt occurs both in neroic and elegiac verfe.] 

' [Sir W. Scott and others have endeavoured to prove that the Enelifh romance 
of Triftism naa written b; Thomas of Erceldoune j but the tranuator merety 
alludes to him at the commencement in a fanciful manner ; and I think it, nith 
Mr. Wright, moti probable, that finding the name Ikmiuu in the French original, 
and not underftanding it, he was induced to take a charaAer, then To famous, to 
add Ibme popularity to the fubjef). — Halli-wttt. See On thi Ligcnd rf TrifloM : 
it) erigix m iir/tk, aid its dcvetefmiia in rotnaMct. By E.T. Leith. Bombay, 1868, 
Sto. — F. In alt the former editions of Warton, eighteen pages were occupied by 
a vain difcuffion of the clearly erroneous opinion of Scott, that the romance, as he 
has (not very correitly) printed it, is the original caft of.the flory from the pen «f 
Thomas of Erceldoune. In the editiat) of Warton, which appeared in 1S40, 
Mr. Gamett thus funu up the evidence! "Upon the whole, then, it appear* t 



. That the prelent Sir Trjfiram is a modemi2ed copy of an old Nortbumbrian 
[imance, which was probably written between a.D. 1160-1300 ; 1, That it in not. 
in the proper lenfe of^tbe word, an original compoiition, but derived r 



dire^y from a Norman or Anglo-Norman fource i 3. That there is no direfi teiH- 
mony id favour of Thomat of Erceldoune') claim to the authorthip of it, whUe the 
internal evidence is, as far as it goes, greatly adverfe to that fuppoCtion. It ia, 
bowerer, by no means improbable that the author availed himfelf of the previous 
labours of Erceldoune on the fiune theme."] 

* " among the romances that are fu"g," tf^- 

' " none recite them as they were firft written," 

* " as they tell them." * " this you may fee," &c. • efbem. 

* Heame fays that Getls were oppofed to Roihance. CMvm. La^. Pref. p. 37, 
But this ii a miftake. Thus we have the Gefit afhi^ Henu, a very old metrical 
romance. MSS. Harl. is53ip, 70. AlToiDihePrologueof^Aiw/CWrdlrLTM.- 

" King Richard is the beft 

That IS found in anjj^." 
And the paflage in the text is a proof againft his alTertian. Cfaauccr, in the fbl* 
lotring paflage, by Jeftoun, does not mean jeliers in modem fignilicatioa, but 
writers <» adventures. Hn^ qfFamr, v. log 1 

" And Jeftours that tcllen talc* 

" h of wi 
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86 Robert of Brunnis Account of his Ryme. s. 2. 

Over allc that is or wu. 

If men it fiijd, as made Tbonut (L $]-ioo). 

Thu layd in fo quantc Jnglis 

That naaj one' wate not nbu tt is (1. 109-1 10). 

And forlbth I couthfe] noght 

So ftnnge Inglis as tbai wroght (1. 11 5-1 16). 
On this account, he fays, he was pcrTuaded hy his friends to write 
his ChronicU in a more popular and eafy ftylc, that would be better 
underftood : 

And men befoght mc many a tjnie 

To turne in hot in lightfejrjme. 

Thai &jd if I in ftmnge it tume 

To here it manjon fuM Ikunie' 

For it ere namet fiille felcouthe' 

Tbat en not uled now in moutb (1. 117-111). 

In the hous of Sidllc I was a throwe' 

Dan* Robert of Meltone,* that ye luiowe. 

Did it wryte for felawe* lake, 

Whcfi thai wild folacc make* (1. 14.1-4}- 
[Thomas oV\ Erceldoune and [Thomas of"] Kendal are men- 
tioned, in fome of thefe lines of Brunne, as [writers of] old romances 

la the HoMfi ^Fami he alfo placn thofc who wrote " olde Kcftet," *- 4*5- It i* 
howerer obvious to obfervc from whence the prcfcnc term^'MT arofe. See Fauchct, 
Rie. p. 7j. In ?. Piovman, we have Jafj Jefiti, fol, ilv. b : 

" Job the gentyl in his jeftei greatly vrytneffcth," 
That is, " Job in the account of his Life," In the lime page we have ; 

" And japrra and judgeiers, and jangelen of jeftes." 
That is, minnreU, reciters of tales. Other illuftratiani of thii word will occur in 
the courfeof the work. CAat^ani Je geftei vine coramoa in France in the thirteenth 
cenlury among the [trouveresj. See Mim. eaaetmaul Iti prvuifaux mammau J* 
rHyhtre de France : Mtm. Lit. xv. p. 581 1 by M. de Sainte Palaye. I add the two 
(irft lines of a MS. entitled. Art dt KaUndtr far Kauf, who lived \i.%(>. Bib). 
Bodl. J. b. 1. Th. (Langb. MSS. 5. +39): ' 

V ne Toil -an chanter, 
ti ifinrti el canter," 

There is even Gtfia Pa£mdi tt Re/krreSieiiit Ckri/H, in many MSS, librarte*. 
{The ekanfant tit gifit, as Mr. Wright has Ihonn, do not fupport Warton here, a* 
they were poems loundcd on the real or fuppofed exploits of the earlier king* of 

' many a one. ■ fcom. * ftranee, * a little while. 

* " Sir Robert of Malton." It appear* ^hence that he caured the work to be 
^ri tten . — Madden^ 
' ' Pref. Rai. Clouc. pp. 57, 58. 

^ rCompare " at made Thomas," I, 100 of Manning's CkrtmcU, with line 94, 
" tale of Ercehloun and of Kendale," and with *■ I wm at [Erceldoune :] with 
Tomat fpak y there," Sir Triflram, I. i, &c. : 

' " When Engle hadde ^ lond al |)orow, 
He gaf to Scardyng Scardeburgh^) 
Toward ^ norths, by ^ fee Cde, 
An hauene hit is, Ichlpcs in to rydc. 
fflayn highle his bro^tr, als feyfi Jie talc 
^t ThomM made of Kendale ; 
Of Scanhr U fflavn, Thomas feys, 
What ^y wer#, now ^V dide, what wey»," 

Manning's Ckrmdck, part i. p. 514.] 
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s. 2. Thomas of Erceldoun. 87 

or popular tales. Of the latter I can difcover no traces in our 
ancient literature. As to the former, Thomas of Erceldoun or 
Allielington is faid to have written Prapheaei^ like thofe of Merlin. 
Leland, from the SealtK CbranUan^ fays that *' William Banai^re^^ and 
Thomas Erceldoune, fpoke words " ya figure as were the prophecies 
of Merlin." In the library of Lincoln cathedral there is a [poem, 
which is almoft entitled to the name of a romance,] entitled, Thtmat 
ef ErfiUown, [Jlightly imperfect,] which beg^ with an addrcfs [not 
found in the other MSS. of this piece] : 

" Lordyngct both great and fmtH" — 
[But feveral other MSS. copies of it are cxunt.' The Lincoln MS. 
has been printed.*] In the Bodleian library, among the theoloeical 
works of John Lawcrn, monk of Worcefter, and Audent in theology 
at Oxford about the year 1448, written with his own hand, a frag- 
ment of an Englifh poem occurs, which begins thus : 

Joly chepert of Afkcldowne.* 
[but is wholly unconne&ed, except in name, with Erceldoun.] In 
the Britifh Mufcum a MS. EngUfh poem occurs, with this French 
title prefixed : La Csunttjfe dt Dunbar^ demanda a Thomas EJftdoum 
juant la guere dEfcace prendrtt fyn? This was probably our pro- 

■ An iDcicDt French hiftory or chrooicle of EngUnd never printed, which 
Leland riys w» tranflated out of French rhyme into French prole. CnV. vol. i, 
B. ii. pjg. 59, edit. 1770. It "»s probably written or reduced^ byThomas Gray 
into prole. LmidiiitHi, Antiquilat. Cant. lib. i. p. 3I. Others afRnn it to have been 
the work of John Gray, an eminent churchman, about the year 111 1. It begini, 
in the ufual form, witii the creation of (he world, palTn on to Brutus, and dofei 
with Edward III. 

• One Gilbert Baneftre wa» a poet and mulician. The Prvpkijitt of Baiafttr ^ 
EatgUtmd are not uncommon among MSS. In the Snuh Profhtjut, printed at 
Edinburgh, [1603,] Banaficr is mentioned as the author of fome of them. " A* 
Bcrlington's books and Banefter tell us," p. 1. A^n, " Beid haih bricved in his 
book and Banefter alio," p. i %. He feems to be confounded with William Banifter, 
a writer of the reign of Edward III. Berlington is probably John Bridlington, an 
Auguftine canon of Bridlington, who wrote three books of Carmina Fa^tim^a, in 
which he pretends to foretell many accidents that fhould happen to England. MSS. 
Digb. Bibl. Bodl. S9 and iSG. There are alfo Verfui ValianaUi under his name, 
MSS. Bodl. NE.E.ii. i7,r.ii. Hedied, aged fixty, in 1379. He was canonifed. 
There are many other Prapketir, which feem to hare been faAiionable at this time, 
bound up with thofe of the canon of Bridlington In MSS. Digb. 1S6. 

* [MSS. Publ. Lib. Camb. Ff. v. 4S (printed by Halliwcll in 184.5} S ^S. Cotton. 
Vitell. E, X ; MS. Lanfd. 761 ; MS. Sloane 357!. Of (hefe the firft is damaged, 
(he lecond is a copy of no great importance or antiquity, and the third and fourth 
ar« iroperfea. A later tranfcript is in MS. Rawl. c. 158,] 

• [Laing's Rtnudnt tftkt Earlj Popular Paetiy ifSatUmd, i!ii.] 

* MSS.^odl. tigt, tol. 



Ritlon oould, of courfe, make out no more, becaafe there ts no more to t 
the leaf being torn off here." — Madden^ 
* MSS. Harl. 3153, f. 117. It begins thus : 

" When man as mad a. kingge of a capped man 

When mon it lever other monnei tbynge then ys owen." 
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88 Robert Je Brunne's other Work. s. 2. 

pbefier Thomas of Erceldown. One of his predi^ons is mentiwied 
in SI Scotifh poem endtted Umt new yir gifi'] written in the year 
1562 by Alexander Scot.' One Thomas [of] Leirmoudi, or [Ae] 
Rhymer, was alfo a prophetic bard, and lived at Erflingtoun, fome- 
times perhaps pronounced Erfeldoun. This is therefore probably 
the lame perlbn. One who peribnates him, fays ; 
In Erflingtoun I dwell at bame, 
Thomas Rymef men call me. 
He has left vadcinal rhymes, in which he predided the union of 
Scotland with England, about the year 1x79.* Fordun mentions 
fevcral of his propnectes concerning the future flate of Scotland.'' 

Robert de Brunne [perhaps] tranHated into Engltfh rhymes the trea- 
dfe of Cardinal Bonaventura, his cotemporary,* De coena tt paffiant 
dotnini el pmnit S. Maria ftrginii, with the following title : Medj- 
tac'tunt ef the Saper if eur Lsrdt jbefuy and alii a/hjs Paffjuny and 
the af the Pejnts of bjs Jwete Mtdjr mayden Marje, the wbiehe made 
y» Latyn Bonaventure Cardynall.^ But I forbear to give further 
cxtrafls from this writer, who appears to have poflefTcd much more 
induftry than genius," and cannot at prefent be read with much 



' [Alek. Scot's PotMi, ed. iSii, p. 5.] 

• See Smek Prtpheciei, [ed. i6go], pp. ii, ij, 1!, 19, 36, via. 7Jkt Prafkefy^ 
7/iiaiiai Rjaur, Pr. " StUIe on mv ynm as I went.** 

' Lib. z. cap. 4j, 44- I think ne it alio mentioned hj Spottirwood. Sec 
Dempft xi. Sio. 

* He died 1171. Many of Bonarenture's tnfbwerc at this time tnulUted into 
Englilh. We have, " The Treatis that ii kallid Pritfyi^e if Uw, made bi a 
Prere menour Bonaventure, that was Cardinall of the courte of Rome." Harl. 
MS. 1154, I. f. I. Thii book belonged to Dame Al]^ Biaintwat "(heworchyp- 
full priorat of Dartforde." Thie is not an uncommon MS, [BonarenturaJ 
flounlhed in Italy, about the year 1170. The enormous magnificeiKe of hit 
(iineral de&rres notice more than any anecdote of his life j as it paints (he higfa 
devotion of the times, and the attention formerly paid to theological literature. 
There were prefent Pom Grego^ X., the emperor of Greece by feveral Greek 
noblemen his projdei, Baldwin II., the Latin eaftem emperor, James, king ot 
AnagOD, the patriarchs of ConAantinople and Autiocb, all the cardinala, five 
hundred bilhopi and arcbbiOiopi, fixty abbots, more than a thoufand prelates uid 
priefb of lower rank, the ambafladora of many kbgi and potentates, the deputies 
of the Tartan and other nations, and an innumerable concourfe of people of all 
orders and degree*. The fepulchral ceremonies were celebrated with uie moft con- 
fiimmate pomp, and the funeral oration was pronounced by a future pope. Minei 
duQar. Script. Ecdtt. p. 7s, edit. Fabric, 

• MSS. Harl. 1701, f. 84, The firft line is, 

" Almigkti god in trinile." 
[In the two beft. MSS. known to ut of Manning's complete Handfymg Jnmt, 
the MeJjUacitiMj follow it, after a break. Mr. Bowes, of Stteatham caftle, Dnrkam, 
basalater MS.of ibcHmiii^n^jfTsWiOOt yet ezainined.— Z". Caxton printed a com- 
pilation from the Latin of Bonaventura under the title of Sfecmtiim viU Cr^, 
See Blades, ii. 194-7.] 

* [Sir F. Madden and Mr. FumlTall are of opinion that Warton hai done fcantj 
juftice to De Brunne. They confider him (he beft poet before Chaucer, anterior to 
1310, and very fuperior to the later Hampole and Naffyngton, though not to the 
writer of T/u Pearl in the Early En^liOi Alliterative Poems, edited by Mr. K. 
Morris (or the Early Englilh Text Society in ■ SS4, or the compoftr of the allhen- 
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s. 1. . Roiert Grojfetefie. 89 

plcafure. Yet it fliould be remembered, that even fuch a writer as 
Robert de Brunne, uncouth and unpleafing as he naturally feems, 
and [partly] employed in turning the theology of his age into rhyme, 
contributed to form a flyle, to teach exjweffion, ana to poliOi his 
native tongue. In the imanc^ of lai^uage and compofition, nothing 
is wanted but writers : ft tnat period even the moft artle& have 
their ufe. 

Robert [Grodctclle,] bifliop of Lincoln,' who died in 1253, is 
laid in fome verfes of Robert de Brunne, quoted above, to have 
been fond of the metie and mudc of the minftrcls. He was moft 
attached to the French minftrels, in whofe language he [is laid to 
have] left a poem of fome length. This was tranllated into Engliih 
rhyme probably about the retgn of Edward [II. or III.I It is called 
by Leland Chateau ^Anuur,' But in one of the Bodleian MSS. of 
this book we have the following title : Remanct par Mtjirt Rebert 
GrajfeUftt? In another it is called, Ct tfl la vie 4* D. Jbu di fa 

tife tSarte Artkve in the Thornton MS., aflunun^ that that fpirited poem wag 
written £)n>e ferentT or eighty ycais before the date ot the MS. it ia in (1440 a.D.).] 

' Sec Difi, ii. — The author and ttanfiator are ottea tbut confounded in manu- 
Ibipts. To an old Enzlifh reLigioiis poem on the holy Virgin, we find the fol- 
lowing title I iMcifit jmdoM taMui mum na^flat frtatr Tkomai dt Haiti de wSn* 
franam tmrnamm, tic MSS. CoIL Jes. Oxon. [19,] fupr. dial. [It is hard to tell 
whether this de Halea ii the Iknie a> Tanner aAi^ Qn niiftake} to the fourteenth 
centurr, or a difieitot perfon.] But this i* the title of our friar's original, a Latin 
hymn de B. Maria Virnne, unpropeily adopted in the ttanHation. Thomas de 
Hales was a Franci&an mar, a do8or of the Soiixiane, and flourilhed about the 
year 1 340, We Ihall &e other proofs of this. 

* Serift. Brit. p. 1I5. [The Englilh reifioa was printed for the Philological 

' MSS. Bodl. NE. D. 69. [It has been (hown in a former note, that Grofletefte's 
claim to the autborlhip of the French A£B>w/f>n'.trj — at leaft to the work at preletkt 
knowD by thai name — cannot be made good]. Tbe fblloniag cMrafl from the 
CkaeoM ^Jmamr, afcribed to him by LeUnd aiid others, [Ihows that the n>em was 
allbalcribed to him in early times ; for iu it he is called "Saint Robert dcNicbole" 
(tbe French name for Lincoln), jujt as he it called "Sejat Robert," whofe fumame 
is '• GnAeft of L^nkolne," by Robert of Brunne in the Ha»i&n^ Sme, L 4741-5, 
p. &4 above. Price, feemingly ignorant of NieAeb meaning Lincom, thought that 
St Robert de Nicbole couM not be Grofletefte.] 

"Ici comence un elctit, 

Ke Selot Robert de Nichole 6ft. 

Romanie de romanze eft apeU, 

Tel num a drcit II eft aSfi^i | 

Kat de ceo livre la matene. 

Eft eftrct de faaut cleregie, 

E pur ceo ke U palco ^urpafle) altre romani 

Apel£ eft romanz de romani. 

Let cbapitns ben conuz (crunt 

Far les titra ke GTcrunt 

Lii tilUt ml vtUfM rimer 

Kar leur matiere ne volt fuffi«r. 

Primis fcia le prologe mil 

E puz let tttlei tux afEs." 

MSS. Reg. 10 B. xiv. 
[It it jufi poffible that both the prefent poem and the Mamud Ftek* are fiMOded 
on Gmitar work* of Grofletefte written in the Latin language f and that the traiv- 
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9© The Chateau d' Amour. s. ^. 

htimanite Jit a er£ne it Saint Rabert Gnffttifte ke fut evejut tit 
Nichtit;^ and in this copy a very curious apology to the clergy is 
prefixed to the poem for the language in which it is written.* " £t 
quamvis lingua romana [romance] coram clericis faporem fuavitatis 
non babeat, tamen pro laicis qui minus intelligunt opufculum illud 
aptum eft."^ This piece profefles to treat of the creation, the 
redemption, the day of judgment, the joys of heaven, and the 
torments of bell : but the whole is a religious allegory, and under 
the ideas of chivalry the fundamental articles of Chrifttan belief are 
reprefented. It has the air of a fyftem of divinity written by a 
troubadour. The poet, in defcribing the advent of Chrift, fuppofes 
that he entered into a magnificent caflle, which is the body of the 
immaculate virgin. The ftruAure of this caflle is conceived with 
fome ima^nation, and drawn with the pencil of lomance. The 
poem begins with thefe lines : 

Ki ptnfe btn, ben peut dire i 

Sam penfer ne poet Alffile : 

De nul boD oure commencer 

Deu DOS dont de U penfer 

De ki par ki, en ki, font 

Tot let bieiu ki font en el mond. 
But I haften to the tranflation, which is more immediately con- 
nected with our prefent fubjed, and has this title : 
Her bygenet a tretTi that jt jclept Caftd of Lave 
that bifcop Groftey^t made pris tor lewde mennet by-hore.* 
Then follows the proli^ue or introdu&ion, [from which an extiad 
may fuffice, as the work has been printed three times;] 



fcriben, either from iznonnce, or a defire of giving » i 
labours, have infcribcdhis name upon the copict. Hit 
lyftcm of mrflical divinity, abounding in pious raptures and Icholaftic fubiletiet, 
may have aftbrded the materials for the fbmicr poem ; and his trcatife, Defttirm 
vitiii It rtmtMt — if we except the Cantti devatj, which Wadlngton may lia»e 
gleaned from another Iburce — -poflibly fupplied the doflrines of the latter. The 
title adopted by Lebnd and the EngliOi tnnllator has been takea from the &i\~ 
lowing paflige of the French work t 

'• En un chaAel bel e grant, 

Bien fourme et arenant, 

CatfiU ekaftel ifanmir, 

£ de fblai e de ibcour." 

Harl. MSS. No. list.— /Vf».] 
■ F i6. Laud. The word JVirob is perfcaiv French for Limnb,. See likewife 
MSS. Bodl. E. 4, 14. [A parliament was held at Nicole in 1300-1. Riley's 
CkrtmeUt afOld Ltmhii, p. m, ed. 1863.— f.] 

* In the band-writing of the poem itfelf, which is Tety ancient 

* f. I. So alfo in MSS. C. C. C. Oion. a]i. In MSS. Hari. iiii, 5. "[Id 
demouftrel Robcrd GrolTctefte evefque de Nichole un tiecis en Franceis, del com- 
mencemrnt du monde," Stc. f. 156. Cod. mcmbran. 

* Bibl. Bodl. MS. Vernon, f. igi. This crantlation pias been primed from a 
later copy in a MS. of the 14th century, differing greatly from the Vernon in itt 
language and dtaleA, in private hands, by Mr. Halliwell, iSfg, 4to. The 
Vernon MSS. and Add. MS. Brit. Mus. mtj, were edited hr the Philological 
Society in 1864 by Mr. Weymouth.] 
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On Englilch ' I chul mi refun fchoncn 
For him that con not i-knowen 
Noutber French ne Latyn : 
On Englilcb I chulle nJlen him 
Whcrfore the world vras i-wrouht. 
And afhir how he was bi-tauht, 
Adam Tre fader to ben hii, 
With al the mertbc of paradys. 
To wonen and welden to fiich ende 
Til (hat be fcbolde to hcuene wende ; 
And hou fane be hit for-Ies 
And feththen hou bit fbr-bouht wes 
Thorw the hei3c ^ynga fone. 
That here on eortbe wolde come. 
For bU fuftren that were to-boren. 
And for a piifon chat was fbrloren j 
And hou be made as 3e fcbul heeren 
That heo i-cuftc and Ikuht weren ; 
And to w;uche a Caftcl he alihte, &c. 

Xhe moft poetical pal!kgcs of this poem [are thofe which dcTcribe 
- • ' ' ■■ s:] 



the caftle. Of thefe we quote a few lines :] 



Tbii Caftel ii Gker and feir abooten,* 
And a al depej'Dted withouten 
With tbreo bcowes that wel beth Icne,* 
So is [be fbunderaent al grcne. 
That to the rocbe b&c lith. 
Wei is that ther murthc i-£hth. 
For the grenefcbipe lalleth euere. 
And bis heuh ne leoleth neuere, 
Sctbthen abouten that other beu? 
So i> inde and eke bleu.* 
That (he midel heuj we clepeth aribt. 
And fcbyneth fo feire and To bri3t. 

The thiidde heu7 an ouemaft 
Oucr-mi^ctb al and lb is i-caft 
That withinnen and withouten 
The caftel lihtetb al abouten, 
And is raddorc then cuere eny rah fcbal 
That tbunchetb as hit bamde* al.' 
Withinne the Caftel is whit Ichinynge 
So' the Ihowl that is fneuwynge, 
And cafteth that li^t fo wyde 
Af(eT-long the tour and be-fyde. 
That never cometb tber no ne wou3, 
Ac fmtnefTe ther is euer i-nou3. 



' \CafiH«ffLttai, edit. Weymonib, p. j.] 

• [Edit. Weymouth, p. ji.J 

* [" Li cbafteaus eft bel c bon 
De hors depeint enuiron, 
De iii. colun diuerfement."— fr . Orig.'\ 

* " Si refe yilde Ii blui."' — Fr, Orig. ' burned, o 

* " Plus eft vennaille qui nefi rote 
E piert vne ardante cbole." — Fr. Orig, 
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Amiddc' the bei'^e tour ia fpiingynge 
A welle that eucte U coroyngc"^ 
With foure ftrcmcs that ftriluth vrel. 
And erncth vppon the giauel. 
And fiilUth tD« dichcs a-boute the iral \ 
Muche blifle ther is ouer-aJ, 
Ne dar he lechenoa other leche 
That nui riht of this matet cieche. 

In' thulke derworth fcire tour 
Ther ftont a trone with muchc hoDOur, 
Of nhil iuori, and fcirare of lihl 
Then the fomeres day whon bee is briht. 
With cumpas i-throwen, and with gin al i-do. 
Seuene fteppct ther beoth ther-to, &. 
The* foure fmale toures aboutea, 
That [witEth] the hei3e tour with-outen, 
Foure bed thewes that aboute hire i-feoth, 
Foure vertues cardinals [that] beoth, Sic. 
And' whyche beoth the threo bayles ^et. 
That wiUi the camels belh fo wcl i-fct, 
And i-caft nith cumpas and nailed abouten. 
That witeth the hei^e tour triih-outen i 
Bote the ineaafte bayle, I wot, 
Bi-tokeneth hire holy maidenhod, &c. 
The* middel bayle, that wite ie, 
Bi-tokeneth hire holy chaftite 
And fethihen the [outemafte] bayle 
Bi-tokeneth hire holy ftiofayle, lie. 
The fcuc [berbicansj abouten. 
That with gret gin beon i-wrou?t witbouten, 
And witeth this Caftel To wel. 
With arwe and with qwarel,' 
That beth the feuen vrrtues with winne 
the feuen dedly finne, &c,' 



• " III mi la tur plus hautcine 




Eft furdoDt UDC fintayne 




Dunt iOent ijuater niifleU. 




Ki bruinet par U gravel," &c.-ft-. Or^. 




• running. 




* « En c«le bel nir a bone 




A de yvoire un trone 




Ke ptu& eiffi blanchor 




Cienmieftelabeaujur 








* [Edit Weymouth, p. j?.] * \md. p. 


i»] 


■' Les treis baiUes du cbaftel 




Ki liint overt au kernel 




Qui a compas funt en vinin 




E defcndeni le dungon."— fr. Orig. 





• [/Wrf.] 

' "l.e» barbicanes feet 
Kis hon de bailies funt hit, 
Ki bien gardent le cbaftel, 
£ de leete e dc quarrel," — fr, Orig. 

* [Ibid, it-y.) Afrernatds the fountain is explained to be God's grace : Chsrity 
it conftable of Ibe caftle, &c. ice. 
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It was undoubtedly a great impediment to the cultivation and pro- 
greffive improvement of the Englifh language at thefe early periods, 
that the heft authors chofc to write in French. Many of Robert 
[Grdflctcfte's] pieces arc indeed in Latin ; yet where the fubjed was 
popular, and not immediately addrefled to learned readers, he adopted 
the Romance or French language, in preference to his native Englilh. 
Of this, as we have already feen, his Chateau d' Amour is fufficient 
proof; and his example and authority mufl have had confiderable in- 
fluence in encouraging the prance. Peter Langtoft not only com- 
piled the large chronicle of England, above recited, in French, but 
even tranflated Herbert Bofcam'g Latin Lift of Thomas Btcktt into 
French rhymes.^ John [de] Hovcden, a native of London, dodtor 
of divinity, and chaplain to Queen Eleanor, mother of Edward I. 
wrote in French rhymes a book entitled, Rofarium it NativStatt, 
Paffioiu, Afctnfwni^ J^'f" Chrijii* Various other proofs have before 
occurred. [There is in] the Lambeth library [an imperfeS] poem 
in [Anglo-] Norman verfe on the fubje^ of King Dermod's ex- 
pullion from Ireland and die recovery of his kingdom.' I could 
mention many others. Anonymous French pieces, both in profc and 
verfe, and written about this time, are innumerable in our manufcript 
repofitories.* Yet this fafliion proceeded rather from neceffity and 

■ Kis, p. S90. A^iend. He witli great probability Aippofei him to have been 
sn Engliuman. 

* MSS. BibL C. C. C. Cant. O. i6. wbeic it ii alfo called Tkt NigkAi^tdt. Pr. 
" Almc fefle lit dc percOe." 

In this MS. the whole title ii chii ■ Lt K^^mI, oa la ftnfit JtkoM d* Hvot- 
Jemt citrt la rtme J'EnUltrrt mtrt It rtt £thuard,dt laMuffiate* tt dt laimrt el Ju 
reSeixmaa et de lafitt^ Jifit Crifi el dt Zo^tm^m netrt dam. This MS. wu 
written in the ifth centuiy. 

Our author, John [de] Hovenden, nai alio (killed in bcred mulk, and a great 
writer of JLatio hymns. He died, and wa* buried, at Hoveden, 1175. Vitt, p. ] j6. 
Bale, r. 79. 

There is an old French metrica) life of Tobiah, which theauthor, noftpnibablr 
an EDglilhman, &yi be undertook at the rcqueft of William, Prior of Kenilwortb 
in WarwickOiire. MSS. Jes. CoU. Oxon. li,fupr. etta. 
" Le prior Gwilleynie me prie 
De I'eglyfc feynte Marie 
De Kenelworth an Ardcnne, 
Ki poTtc le plus haute peyne 
De charite, ke nul cglyle 
Del reaume a dcvyfe 
Ke jeo liz en romaunz le vie 
De kelui ki ont nun Tobie," &c. 
» [MS. Lamb. 96. See Todd'i Cat. i8n, p. 94, The poem, which wants be- 
ginning and end, ha« been printed by Michel, 1837, lamo. An incorreft analjrfii 
of it, made by Sir George Carew, to whom it once belonged, is in Harris's Mi/rmra, 
1757.] It was probably written about 1190. See Ware, p. 56, and compare 
Walpole'i ^Wf^d!. feisa. L iS, Notes. [The original Latin of this has been already 
noticed a« a production of the reign of Edward I., to whoTe queen John de HoTeden 
was chaplain. In the Obfervations on the Ld dt LaiMt, the error of identifying 
an Englilh tranllation of de Hoveden'a traft with the lay is pointed out.] 

' Among the learned Englilhmen who now wrote in French, Tyrwhitt mentions 
Helis de GuinceRre, or Winchefter, a tranflator of Cato into French. (See vol. ii. 
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a principle of convenience, than from z&e^hition. The vernacular 
Englifh, as I have before remarked, was rough and unpolilhed : and 
although thefc writers poflcflcd but few ideas of taftc 2nd elegance, 
they embraced a foreign tongue almoft equally familiar, and in which 
they could convev their fenuments with greater eafe, grace, and pro- 
priety. It fhoula alfo be confidered, that our mofl eminent fcholars 
received a part of their education at the univerftty of Paris. Another 
and a very material circumflancc concurred to countenance this 
fashionable practice of compofing in French. It procured them 
readers of rank and diflin6tton. The Englifli court, for more than 
two hundred years after the Conqueft, was totally French : and our 
kings, cither from birth, kindred, or marriage, and from a perpetual 
intercourfe, feem to have been more clolely conneded with France 
than with England.' It was however fortunate that thefc French 
pieces were written, as fome of them met with their tranflators who, 
perhaps, unable to afpire to the praife of original writers, at IcaA by 
this means contributed to adorn their native tongue : and who very 

fefl. zivii.) And Hue de Rotcland [or rather, acconling to Sir F. Madden, Wal- 
ter de Biblerwonh] author of the Romance, in Frencb verie, called IpamUoM. MSS. 
Cott. Vefp. A. Tii. [Hugh] is Tuppofed to have written a Frencn Dialogue in 
metre, MSS. Bodl. 3904. La tithtte par tntre mil Sire Hnry dt hacj Coumti dt 
NicAoU, et Sirt If outer di Bjbief'warih par la ereifirie en la tern fiinU. And a 
French romantic poem on a knight called CapoMte, perhapi Statiui'i Capaneui. 
MSS, Cott. Vefp. A vii. uifupr. It begin* : 

" Que boD! counccs viel entendre," 
I have be&re hinted that it wac fometimet cuftomary to intermix Latin with 
French, As thus, MSS. Harl. 1151, f. i}?, b.: 

" Dieu roj de Magclte, 

Oh ptrftjuu trinai, 
Noftre my e& meyne 
Ne penre_fiiau," Sec. 
Anio, ibid. f. 16, where a lover, an Englifhinan, addreflet hii miftreri who wm 
ofParw: 

" Dum bidii fhribut tnlul ladaia, 
Le dieu d'amour moi tient en ticj Aiiguftia," ttc. 
Sometimes their poetiy wai haJf French and half Englilh. Ai tn a fong to the 
holy virgin on our Saviour's paflion. Ibid. f. S3. 

'* Mayden moder milde, oyez cei oreylbun, 

From Ihome thou me (hilde, e de I7 mat leloan 1 

For love of thine childe me menci de trelbun, 

Ich wea wod and wilde, ore fu en prifoun," &c. 

In the Eune MS. I find a French poem probably written by an Englifhinan, and in 

the year 1300, containing the adventures of Gilote and Johanne, two Udiet of 

pUantry, in various ^rts of England and Ireland ( particularly at Winchefter and 

Pontefrafi, f. 66, b. The curious reader i« alfo referred to a French poem, in which 

Ae poet ruppofestbat a niinftrel,^'H;<&i(r, travelling Irom London, clothed in a rich 

tabard, met the king and his retinue. The king aikt him many queftions, paiti- 

cularlyhis lord'* name and the price of hit horle. The minftrel evade* all the 

kind's queftions by impettinent anfwen ; and at laft prefumes to give hii majefty 

advice. IM, f. 107, b. 

' [It is very certain that many French poems were written during this period by 
Englifhmen; but it is probable that feveral were alfo compofed oy Norrmuu. — 
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probably would not have written at all, had not original writers, I 
mean their cotcmporaries who wrote in French, (urnuhcd them with 
models and materials. 

Hcarne, to whofc diligence even the poetical antiquarian is much 
obliged, but wbofe coojeftures are generally wrong, imagines that 
the old Engliih metrical romance, caOed Rychard cuer dt Ljsrt, was 
written by Robert de Brunne. It is at leaft probable, that the 
leifure of monaflic life produced many rhymers. From proofs here 
given we may fairly conclude, that the monks often wrote for the 
minftrels : and although our Gilbertine brother of Brunne chofe to 
relate true flories in plain language, yet it is reafonable to fuppofe, 
that many of our ancient tales in verfc containing fidlitious adven- 
tures were written, although not invented, in the religious houfes. 
The romantic hiftory of Guy Earl of JVarvaick is expreflly faid, on 

food authority, to have been written by Walter of Exeter, a 
rancifcan friar of Carocus in Cornwall, about the year 1192.' The 
libraries of the monalteries were full of romances. Btvis if 
Southampton^ in French, was in the library of the abbey of Leiceder.* 
In that of the abbey of Glaftonbury, we find Liter de Excidie TrBJa^ 
Gejla Ricardi Regis, and Ge/ia jilexandri Regis, in the year 1247.* 
Thefe were Tome of the moft favourite fubje£ls of romance, as I 
fhall {hew hereafter. In a catalogue of the library of the abbey of 
Peterborough are recited j6nyt and Jmeien^ Sir Tri^ram, Guy dt 



' Carew*» Surv. Cermv, p, 59, edit, ui/ufr. I fuppoft Circn means tlie metrical 
Romance of Gyj. But Bale fays that Walterw rote l^ita Guidaiii, which Icemi 
(o imply a profe hiftory. x. 78. [Gerard of Cornwall, a very obfcure writer, in 
the clcTentn chapter of hii loft work, De OMs rmim Wift-Saxsmam, introduced] 
Guy's hifto^. Heame has printed an HjSma Gmiami dt Warwik 1 Append, ad 
Aiuud. Dmi/iapb, num. xi. It wm extra^ed from Gira]d. Csmbrens. liift. Rig. 
Ifijf-Sax., capit. xi. by Girardus Cornubienfis. Lydgate'i Life af Guj, never 
printed, is trandated from this Girardus, as Lydgate himfelf informs us at the end. 
MSS.Bibl. BodL Laud, D jj.f. 64,Tit. HercgjmutAthe lifftfGuyof IVaruyi: 

** Out of the Latyn made by the Chronycler 

Called of old Girard Comubycncei 

Which wrote the dedis, with grete diligence. 

Of them that were in Weftfei crowned kynges," fcc. 
See WhaitOD, Amgl. Saer. i. p. gj. 

' See Rigtfimm Ubrtrttm awmum et JteoBum in tntaafteria S. Mari^ it Pralii 
fnpt Lr/ee/iriani. f. 131, b. MSS.Bibl. Bodl.Laud. I 75. This catalogue nan 
written by Will. Cbarite, one of the monks, a.D. 1517, f. 139. 

* Heime's Jouin. Glafton. Caiai. Bibl. Glafiam. p. 4.35. One of the books of 
Tro;r i* called boHUi it magmu. There is alfo Itttr de Captimu Amioe/M GaBict. 
bgiinSj, ibid. 

* The iame Romance U in MSS. Harl. 

[The Harl. MS. is a bad copy of about one half of the poem. This Romance 
was tianllated into Gennan verfe 1^ Coniad of Wilnburg, who flourilbed about 
the year i]oo. He chofe to name the heroes Engelhard and Engeldrud. — Weber. 
See Du Gang. Gleff, Lai. i. Ind. Auaor, p. 193. There is an old French Mo- 
lality on this fubjc£t — "Qiannnif AtmUt tut fee deux enfant pwr gutrk Armi fan 
tampagnam," tte. Bcauchamps, Reth. thteir, -f'- P- (09. There is a French me- 
iricil romance, Hi^Bire d'Amri et And^tn, MSS. Reg. 11, C lii. g, and at fiennet 
College, Num. L. i. It begins, 

" Ki reut oir chaun^un damur." 
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Burgnnt^ and Gtfla OJutlis [Otuttii^^ all in French : together with 
MerUn't Prepbtcits, iurpin's Charltmagnt, and the DiflruBton ef 
Trvf?' Among the books given to Wincbeller college by the 
founder William of Wykch^, a prelate of high rank, about the 
year 1387, we have Cbrmuan Tryx.* In the libraiy of Windfor 
collie, in the reign of Henry VIII., were difcovered, in the midft 
of mil^s, pfalters and homilies, Due librt Gallici dt Remancet, dt 
quibut unut Ubtr dt Roft^ tt alius £gicilu materia.* This is the 
language of the king's comroiffioners, who fearched the archives of 
the collie : the firft of thefe two French romances is perhaps 
[Guillaume de Loiris]') Reman dt la Rofe. A friar, in Piirce Plow- 
many is find to be much better acquainted with the Rimts of Robin 
Heed and Randal Erk ofCbtfltr than with his Pater-nofter.J> The 
monks, who very naturally fought all opportunities of amufement in 
their retired and confined fituadons, were fond of admitting the 
minflrels to their feftivals, and were hence familiarifcd to romantic 
ftorica. Seventy (hillings were expended on minflrels, who ac- 
compam'ed their fongs with the harp, at the feaft of the inftallation 
of Ralph abbot of Samt Auguftin's at Canterbury, in the year 1 309. 
At this munificent Iblemnity, fix thouland guefts were prefent in 
and about the hall of the abbey.' It was not deemed an occurrence 
unworthy to be recorded, that when Adam de Orleton, bilhop of 
Winchefier, vifited his cathedral priory of Saint Switlun in that 
city, a minftrel named Herbert was introduced, who fang the Seng 



[In the npe-ioll, J4 and 36 Hen. Itl. b mendoiwd, "liber magnu^ GaMee 
j&mMt rciiptuH, in quo conlinentur Gcfta Antiocfaie et regum et etixai aliorum." 
— Mr. Wright's mfonn. Sir F. Maddtn conjeftures ihii to fa»e been i veriion of 
tbc^iMMfikuofJoreph of Exeter. Mr. Wright alfo refen tu to a vetT curious lift 
of roroaacn ^ven by Guj de Betuchamp, Eirl of WiiwicIe, to tne abbey of 
Bardelley, printed from the original deed in M. Michel'E Trifian. 

' There is a romance called Oln^, MSS. Bibl. Adv. Edtnb. W 4, I. xxviii. I 
think he is mentioned in Charlemagne '1 ftoty. He is converted to Chriftianity, 
and marries Chartemagne'i daughter. [Anamed by Mr. EIUsi vol. ji, p. ^14. 
It haa been printed entire for tne Abbotsford Ctub, with the romance tk Rno- 
la»d and ytrni^, 1S3S. 

But as to the fignificallon of the notd rtmtmct in early documents, it is ex- 
titmely difficult, after all, to come to any conclufion. In a Clofe-roll of 6 John 
(1S05), Ronuncium dt i^tria 4i^U^ evidently means merely a namtive of EngliAi 
hiftory.] 

' Gunton's PeUrb. p. 108, £;. I will g^ve Ibme of the titles •■ th^ ftand in 
the catalogue. Daitt Pkrygau dt BxciSa Try*, bis, p. iSo. Prspktttjt Mtrlad 
•otrfifict, p. III. G^a Carok ftnmSim Tiirfmim, p. 1S7. G«At jEm* f^fi di- 
flruBiMtm Tr^n, p. 198. BtSum eaiara Rauivaibim, p. aoi. There are alio the 
two following article*, viz., Ctrtatntn hdir rtgtm jihaxttm et BaroHts, verMte, 
per H. de Davench, p. ilS. This I have never bxa, nor know anything (rf'^the 
author. Verfus de bub fcaceeram, p. 195. 

> Ex archivis CoU. Wint. 

* Dngd. JlfM. iii. EceUi. CeBmat. p. So. 

* Fol. axvi. b. edit. 1J50. ]Ue titt Ertti ^ Ci^e \ti tht Per<y Folie, Ballads 
and Romaocet.] 

' Dec, Saifi. p. 101 1. 
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of Colbnmdf a Danifh ^ant, and the talc of ^ten Emma dtUvtrtdfrtm 
the pieughjbarei, in the hall of the prior Alexander de Herriard, in 
the year 1338. I will gjive this vciy curious article, as it appears in 
an ancient rcgifter of the priory: "Et cantabat Joculator quidam 
nomine Herebcrtus canticum Colbrondi, necnon Geftum Emroe 
regine a judicio ignis liberate, in aula prions."* In an annual ac- 
compt-roU of the Auguftinc priory of Bicefler in Oxfordlhire, for 
the year 1431, the following entries reladng to this fubjedl occur, 
which I choofe to exhibit in the words ofthe original : *' Dona 
Prioris. £t in dads cuidam citharizatori in die fan^ Jerooimi, viii. d. 
£t in datis alteri citharizatori in Fefto ApoAoIorum Simonis et 
Jude cognomioe Hendy, xti. d. Et in datis cuidam minftrallo 
domini le Talbot infra natale domini, xii. d. Et in datis miniftrallis 
domini le Straunge in die Epiphanie, xx. d. Et in datis duobus 
miniltrallis domini Lovell in craftino S. Marct evangeliAe, xvi. d. 
Et in dads miniftrallis ducis Gloceftrie in Fcfto nadvitads beate 
Marie, iii. s. iv. d." I muft add, as it likewife paints the manners 
ofthe monks, "Et in dads cuidam Urfario, iiii. d."^ In the Prior's 
accounts of the Auguftine canons of Maxtoke in Warwickfhire, of 
various years in the reign of Henry VI., one of the ftyles or general 
heads is De yocu/aloribui et AHmii. I will without apology produce 
Tome of the particular ardcles, not diiiinguilhing between Mimi, 
Jofulatores, Jocatons, Lufertt, and Citbari^a, who all fecm alter- 
nately, and at diiTerent dmes, to have exercifed the fame arts of 
popular entertainment: "Joculatori in fepdmana S, Michaelis, 
IV. d. Citharifte tempore natalis domini et aliis jocatoribus, iv. d. 
Mimis de SolibuU, vi. d. Mimis de Coventry, xx. d. Mimo domini 
Ferrers, vi. d, Luforibus de Eton, viii. d. Luforibus de Coventry, 
viii. d. Luforibus de Daventry, xii. d. Mimis de Coventry, xii. d. 
Mimis domini de Afteley, xii. d. Item iiiL mimis domini de 
Warewyck, x. d, Mimo ceco, ii. d. Sex mimis domini de Clynton. 
Duobus Mimis de Rugeby, x. d. Cuidam citharifte, vi. d. 
Mimis domini de Afteley, xx. d. Cuidam citharifte, vi. d. Citha- 

' Reg^. Prierm. S. S-wttUm IfUim. MSS. Archiv. de Wolvef«y Win(. Thefe 
wert local tloriei. Guy fought and conquered Colbrond, a DaniOi champion, juft 
nithout (he northern nalli ofthe city of Wincheftcr, in a meadon to this day (sIImI 
Danem*rch : and Colbrond'i battle-axe was kept in the treafury of Si. SKithin'i 

Eriorytill the Diffolution. Th. Rudb. apud Wharton, ^r^JL j'.ifr. i. iii. Thit 
iftoiy remained in rude painting againft the walls ofthe north tranfcpt ofthe ca- 
thedral till within my memory. Qjteen Emma wan a patroneli of thii church, in 
which flie underwent the trial of walking blindfold over nine red-hot ploughfliarei. 
Colbrond is mentioned in the Squjr^LivM Degre. [Hailitt'i Pop. Ptttrj, ii. x6 :] 
" Or ell lb doughty of my hande 
As wat the gyaunte fyr Colbrande." 
[See Tumbull'a edit. cS Gjy tffFar'aiUi,il^o, Introd.] 

' Comfuhu dni Ri(ar£ Parmjn Priimi, tt Jratris Rit. Albm eaamid, bitrfera 
tbideiH, at Butmlruj beau ftr iMxm rereftii tt Uberatii a engine Miciatlu mtno Htn- 
rUi SixH po/i CBmqutJbm »8av» ufqai in idtm cr^haim ama R, Htnriei frx£Si 
Kou. In Thefaurmr. Coll. SS. Tnn. Oxon. Bithop Kennet has printed a Com- 
putut of the lame monallery under the fame reign, in which three or four entriei 
ofthe fame fort occur, Partth. Jntiq. p. 578, 
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lifte de Coventry, vi. d. Duobus cithariRis dc Coventry, viii. d. 
Mimis de Rueeby, viii. d. Mimis domini de Buckeridge, xx. d. 
Mimis domini de Stafford, ii. s. Luforibus de Colefliilie, viii. d." ^ 
Here we may obferve, that the minftrels of the nobility, in whofe 
fiimilies they were conftantly retained, travelled about the county to 
the neighbouring monafteries ; and that they generally received 
better gratuities For thefe occafional performance! than the others^ 
Solihull, Rugby, Colefbill, Eton or Nun-Eton, and Coventry, arc 
all towns fituated at no great diftance from the priory.* Nor muft 
I omit that two minftreli from Coventry made, part of the feftivity 
St the confecration of John, prior of this convent, in the year 143a, 
viz. "Z>itf. ducbtis mimis dt Covtnlrj in die cenfecratinnit pritrit,Tdi. d."* 
Nor is it improbable, that Tome of our great monafteries kept 
minftrels of their own in regular pay. So early as the year 1 180, in 
the reign of Henry II., Jiffirey tot harper received a corrody or 

' £x Brig, paui me. 

* In the ancient annml rolli of accompt of Winchefter College, there are mamy 
«rticle« of this fi>rt. The few fblloiring, ezCiaScd Inm ■ great number, mif ferre 
■1 a fpeciinea. They are chlefli' in the reign of Edward IV. viz. in the year i^i i 
" Et 10 fol. mlniftraUiB dom, Regii venientibus ad coUcgium xv. die Aprilin, ctun 
ltd. lolut, miniftralii dom. Epifeopl Wynton. vcnientibus ad collegium primo die 
junii, iiii/. iiii^.^Et in dat. minittralis dom. AnindeUTen.adColicumTiiii/^dat. 
miaiftrallii dom. de Lawarr, ii i, iii d." — In the year 14S} ; " Sol. miniftrallii dom. 
Regit Ten, ad Coll. iiiA iiiiii/." — In the year 14.7* i >'^t in dat. miniftiajlia dom. , 
Refl;is cum viii d. dat. duobut Berewardii ducii Clarentie, zz d. Et in dat. Johanni 
Stimt quondam dom. de Warewyeo, cum iiii d, dat. Thome Neryle taboiario.~Et 
in datii duobiu miniftrallU doch Gloceftrie, cum iiii d. dat. uni rainifhallo ducii de 
Northumberland, viii d. Et in ditig duobus citharatoribui ad vicet Tcnient. ad col- 
legium viii i^."— In the year 1479 : " Et in datii latrapit Wynton renientibui ad 
coll. tcfto Epiphaaic, cum xti d. dat. miniftralii* dom. epilcopi venicni. ad coll. infia 
oflavai epiphanie, iii/." — In the year 1477: " Et in dat. miniftrallii dom. Piin- 
cipii venicnt. ad coll. (efto Alccnfionis Domini, cum xxd, dat miniftrallii dom.' 
Rens, T/." — In the year i\^4 1 " Et in dat, miniftralii* comitis Kancie venicnt. ad 
Coll. in menfc julii, iiii /. iiii d." — la the year 14.67 : " Et in datii quatuor mimii 
dom. de Arundell venicnt, ad Coll. xiii. die Febr. ex cutiilitate dora.Cuftodii, iij." 
— In the year 1466 : " Et in dat. fatrapii, [nlfuprA cum ii/. dat. iiii. interludenti- 
bui et J. Melee cithariftc eodem ffefto, iiii/."— In the year 1^41 "Et in dat. uni 
miniftnllo dom. principii, et in aliii miniftrallii duci* Gloceftnc v. dicjulii, Ktd." 
The minftreli of the bifliop, of lord Arundel, and the Dulce of Gloucefter, occur 
very frtauendy. In domo muniment, coll. pnedifi. in cifta ex orientali latere. 

In mill of the reign of Henry VI. the counted of Weftmoreland, liftet of cardi- 
nal Beaufort, a mentioned ai being entertained in the college ; and in her retinoe 
were the minftreli of her boufehol^ who received gratuities. £:r Rot. Ctmf. erie. 

In thefe rolls there is an entry, which feenu to prove that the Lufirti wen a fort 
of afiois in dumb Ihow or mafauerade. Rsl. aum. 1467. " Dat. luforibus dc civi- 
tatc Winton. venientibus ad collcgiuro in afparaxu fuo mens, julii, v /. vii d," This 
ti a large reward. I will add from the lame rolls, am. 1479. *' In dat. Job. Pontif- 
beryand Ibcio ludentibut in aula in die circumciConiL ii/," 

* Ibid. It appears that the Coventry-men were in nigh repnte for their perfimn- 
aoces of this fiirt. In the entertainment prelented to Queen Eliiabeth at Kenilwoith 
caftle in 157 J, the Corentry-men exhibited "their old ftoriall fiieaw," Laaelwm's 
Narratroe, tec p. js. Minftrels were hired from Coventry to petform at Holy 
Crofle feaft at Abingdon, Berks, 1411. Heame'i Ut. Hig. Seaer. ii. p. 59S. Sec 
an account of their play on Corpui Chrifti day, in Dugdale'i iSima^km, by Ste- 
vens '■ P- '3^7 *i'l Heame'i Ftrdum, p. mo,/ub aim. 149s. 
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annuity from the Benediifline %bbey of Hide near WincbeAcr j ' un- 
doubtedly on condition that he fhould ferve the monks in the pn>- 
feflion of a harper on public occalions. The abbeys of Conway and 
Stratflur in Wales refpe6Uvety maintained a bard :^ and the Wellb 
monafteries in general were the grand repolitories of the poetry of 
the Britifh bards.' 

In the Hatutes of New College at Oxford, given about the year 
1380, the founder, William of W'ykeham, orders his fcholars, for 
their recreation on feAiral days in the hall after dinner and fupper^ 
to entertain themfelves with fongs and other diverfions confment 
with decency : and to recite poems, chronicles of kingdoms, the 
wonders of the world, together with the tike compofltions, not mif- 
becoming the*clerical charadler.* The Utter part of this injuniQion 
feems to be an explication of the former : and on the whole it appears 
that the Cantileiue, which the fcholars fhould fmg on thefe occafions, 
were a fort of Poemata of poetical Chronicles, containing genera) 
htftories of kingdoms.* It is natural to conclude that they preferred 
pieces of Englifh hiftory, [fuch as the Brut already defcribed, of a 
fomewhat amplified verflon of which (of the reign of Edward III.) 
fome fragments occur among Hearnc's MSS.]' 

Although we have taken our leave of Robert de Brunne, yet as 
the fubje^ is remarkable, and affords a ftriking portraiture of ancient 
manners, I am tempted to tranfcribe that chronicler's defcription of 
the prefents received by King Athelltane from the king of I' ranee ; 
efpecially as it contains fome new circumAances, and fupplies the 

' Madox, Hi^. Extitgiur, p. 151. Where he ii %led, " Galfiidus citbaroedui." 

* Powel's Cambria. Tt fie Rtader, pag. i,edit. i;84. 

' Enns's Difi. dt BarMi. SpennuHi tf Witfii Poetry, p. 91, Wood retatct > 
ftorr of two itinerant priefb coming, tonardi night, to a cell of Benediflinea near 
OxKird, where, on a fuppoGtioD of their being mimei or minftrcU, thejr gained 
admittance. But the cellarer, Ikcrift, and other* of the brethren, hoping to have 
been entertained with their g^iculateriii laiScrifqiu artibat, and finding tnem to be 
nothing more than rwo indigent ecclelialBcs who could onlj adminifter fpiritual con- 
filiation, and being confequently dilappointed of their mirth, beat them and turned 
thero out of the monaftery, — tiifi. Aiitiq. Unv. Oxtn. i. 67. Under theyear 1114. 

' I will tranfcribe hii wordi t " Quando ob dei revcrentiam aut Aie matris, vel 
■Iteriua lanfli cujulcunquc, tempore yemaii, ignit in aula Ibciia miniftratur ; tunc 
Icolaribus et Ibciis poS tempus prandii aut cene liceat gracia recreationis in aula, 
in Cantlleius et aliii folaciis honeftis, moram faceir condcccntem j et Poenuta, 
regnorum Chronica, et mundi hujus Mirabilia, ac cetera que ftatum cleiicalem 
condccorant, lerioGui pertraftare." — Rnbrii. xfiii. The lame thing is enjoined in 
ibe ftatutei of Wincheftcr CoUeec, Ruhr. xv. I do not remember any fuch paiTage 
in the fatutes of preceding coUegea in either univerjity. But thia iryun«ion u 
afterwards adopted in the ^tutca of Mudatenc College, and thence, if I recoiled 
right, wai copied into thofe of Corpus Chrifti, Oxfond. 

° Heame tbuiunderftoodthe paiTage : ""nie wife founder of New College per- 
mitted tbem [metrical cbronides] to be Tung by the tcUowi and fcholar* upon ex- 
traordinary days." — Hcming. Cartul. ii. Append. Numb, iz. ^ vi. p. 6tis. 

* Given to him by Mr. Murray. See Heming, CMartul, ii. p. 654. And JtsA. 
CJow. ii. p. 7]>. Nunc MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Ozon. RwuMhj, Cod. 4,to. (E. Pr. S7.) 
[Ritfon has printed thefe fragments entire in lui Mgtrieat Rtmsncei, i los ; and the 
editor could not perceive the advantage of quoting them to the extent that Warton, 
not knowing what they were, hai done.] 
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defeds of [the Brui\. It is from his verfton of Peter Langtoft's 
chronicle above mentioned : 

At the fefte of oure Uij the AITunipdon, 

Went the kyn? fro Londoo toward Abindon. 

Thider out of Fiance, Iro Charles kyog of fame. 

Com the dvke of Bouijn, Adulphus mas hii name, 

It (he duke of Burgoy n, Edmonde Tonne Refnere. 

The broubt kynge Athclfton prcfent withouten pere : 



Fro Charles kyoK &nz faile the! brouht a gontaynoun 
That Sanit Monce bare in batajle befor tlic legioun i 
It the fcbarp buicc that thrilled Ihcfu iide ; 



a liierd of golde, — in the hilte did men h 
Tuo of tho Qsylcs that war tborh Jhcfu fete 
Taehed' on the croyce ; the blode thei out lele ; 
& Aim of the thomcs that don weie on his heued, 

a bit pcce that of the ciojce leued,* 



* AthelHan, my lord, the gretes, Charles that h 
He Icndi the this preicnt, and fais, he wille h^m bynde 
To the thorh' Itde thi Gftere, & tillc atlc tbi kynde." 
Befbr the meflenmrs nas the maiden brouht. 
Of body lb gentill wai non in erthe wnniht ; 
No non lb faire ot face, ne non of fpech lb luftj. 
Scho granted befbr tham all to Charlet hir body i 
It lb £d the IcTng, Se alle the baronage, 
Mykelle nai tne richeiTc thei purvcicd [in] hir pall^.' 
[One of Hearne's frag;ment8 is added here, becaufe it defends and 
explains the derivation of the name Ynglond from maiden Ynge, of 
whom Robert Manning declares twice* that he had never heard. She 
is the later reprefentaUve of Ronwen or Rowenna. This fragment] 
begins with the mar^rdom of Saint Alban, and pafTes on to the in- 
trodufiion of Waflail, and to the names and divifton of England : 
And noif he yn alle lb bole yfoade, 
Ai whan he was yleyde on groundc. 
And lyf 3e wille not trow ' roe. 
Oath to Weftmyftere, and 3e mow It. 
Id that lymc Scynt Albon 
For Goddys loue iholed' martirdome. 
And xl. 3ere with Ichame & fcbondc' 
Was drowen'ouie of Englond. 

' Tacked, faftened. ' Remained. ' " Thee through." 

* CAros. pp. 19, JO, [edit. iSio, iitMf.\ Afterwards follows the combat nf 
Gay with "a hogge fhuge) geant, bight Colihrant." As in our ftagroeni, p- ]■' 
See Will. \la\mi.G*fi. Angt.ii.i. The lance of Charlemagne is to this day uwwn 
among the relics of Sl Denis in France. — Caipentler, Supfl. Giafi. Ua. Diuangi- 
torn. II. p. 9)4, edit i/fifi. 

* [CkromcU, Part i. pp. ifj, 515. 

" fiot this lewed men fey and fynge. 
And telle that hit was mayden ingt. 
Wryten of Inge, no clerk may kcnne, 
Bot of Hengiffe doughter, Konewenne."] 

* Believe. ^ Suffered. ■ Confulion. * Driven, drawn. 
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Robert de Brunne. 

In that tyme ncte> the wclle, 

Cam ferit wafflylc & drynkehayl 

In to tliit londc, irith owtc went,* 

Tburghe a mayde bryeh' and Ichene.* 

Schc nas deput* mayde ynge. 

For hur many dothe rcdc St fynge, 

Lordyngys gent' tt frte. 

This lond hath hadde namyt tbre. 

Ferft hit was cltput Albyon 

And fyth,' for Brute, Bretavne anan. 

And non yngbnd clcpyd hit yt, 

Aftir mayde ynge ywyfli. 

Tbiike ynge fro Saxone was come. 

And with here many a moder Ibnne, 

For grtt hungure y underftonde 

ynge went oute of^hure londe. 

And thorow hue of oure Icyng 

In this lande fche hadde reftyng. 

As meche lande of the fcyng fcbe bade,' 

As nith a hole hyde me my 3th* fprede. 

The kyng gnunted rt]he bonnei" 

A ftrong aSucX fche made Tone, 

And when the caftel wai al made. 

The kyng to the mete fche bade," 

The kyng giaunted here anone. 

He wyft not what thay wolde done. 

And lavde to bam ' in thix manere, 
" The kyng to morrow fchal ete here, 
He and alle hys men, 
Euer" one of vs and one of them. 
To geder fchal fitte at the mete. 



And (le hym with oute any lelyng." 
And lokc that 3e in this manere 
Eche of low fle his fere," "» 
And fo fche dede thenne, 
Slowe the kyng and allc hys men. 
And thus, thorowgh here queyntyfe,'* 
This londc was wonne in this wyw. 
Syth" anon fone an fwytbe" 
Was Englond deled ■* on fyue. 
To fyuc kynggys trewclyche, 
That were ntHiyl and fwyihe ryche. 
That one hadde alle the londc of Kente, 
That ys free and fwythe gcntc. 
And in hys lond bylsbopus tweye. 
Worthy men where" theye. 
The arcbcbylshop of CauDturbeiy, 
And of Rocheliere that ys mery. 
The kyng of EITez of renon *> 



■ know ye. 


•doubt. 


•bright. 


•fair. 


» called. 


• gentle. 


' [afterwards.] 


• requefted, defired. 


• men might. 


-^tedberrequeft. 


« them. 


" ereiy. 


" lye^ 






"iter. 


« ^£^y 


"diTided. 


* were. 
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102. The Mira&ilia Mundi. 

He hadde to hit portion 

WetUchire, B*rkfchiic, -,\- 

SouBex, SoutfaanipdUre. ' 

And thereto Doiletai]rtc, 

All Coniewalle & Deuenfhin 

All thjn vme of hjn ai 

The )Lyaa hulde on hi 

Fyue B}>gbope» ftukc tt faaa^. 

Of Salufhujy n>u thit oa,' 

As to the Mirebilia Mundi^ mentioned in the flatutes of New 
CoUeee at Oxford, in conjun^on with thefe Petmata and Regntrum 
Cbrenicaf the im migration s of the Arabians into Europe and the 
Crulades produced numberlcTs accounts, partly true and partly fabu- 
lous, of the wonders feen in the eaftern countries ; which, tailing 
into the hands of the monks, grew into various treatifes under the 
title of Mirabilia Mundi. There were alfo fome profefled travellers 
into the Eaft in the darlc ages, who furprifed the *cllern world with 
their marvellous nirntives which, could they have been contradi^ed, 
would not have been believed.^ At the court of the grand Khan, 
perfons of all nations and religions, if they difcovered any diftinguifbed 
degree of abilities, were kindly entertained and often preferred. 

In the Bodleian Librarywc have afuperb vellum MS. [of MarcoPolo, 
in French,] decorated with ancient defcripdve paintings and illumina- 
tions, entitled, Hifiairt d* Graunt Kaan tt des MerveilUt du Mondtf 
The fame work is among the royal MSS." A [fpurious] Latin 
epiftlc, faid to be tranfiated from the Greek by Cornelius Nepos, is an 
extremely common manufcript, entitled, Dtfitu ttMirahHihu$ India? 



' empire. • [Robert of Gloucefter, edit. iSio, 731-j.] 

' The iirft European tntveller nho went far Eiftwird, is Benjimin, ■ Jew of 
Tudch in Na*aiTc. He penctnited fiom Conftantinople through Alexandria in 
JEfl^ft and Perfia to the frontiers of Tiin, non China. Hii traveli end in 1173. 
He mentions the immenre wtalth of Conftantinople, and by* that its port Atarmed 
with Ihipa from all coimiries. He enRgeratn in fpeaking of the prodigious num- 
ber of Jem in that axj. He ii full of marrellous and romantic ftoriet. William 
de Rubniquis, a monk, was lent into Pcttic Tartary, and bv the conunand of S, 
Loois, King of Fiance, about the year 1145 ; ai was alio Carpini, by Pope 
Innocent IV. Marco Polo, a Venetian nobleman, travelled eaAinrd into Syria 
and Pcriia to the country conftantly called in the ilaik ages Cachay, which prove* 
to be the northern part of China. This was about the year [iiSo.] His book i* 
[rometimes] entitled Dt Rtgiemibui Oritntii, He mentions the immenfe and opulent 
city of Cambalu, undoubtedly Pekin. Hakluyt cites a friar, named Oderick, who 
taiTclled to Cambalu in Cathay, and whofe defcription of that city comrponds 
exaAly with Pekin. Friar Bacon, ibaat 11S0, from thcfe travels formed his 
geo^phy of this part of the globe, as may be collefled from what he relates of 
the Tartan. See Purchai, Pilgr. iii. 5a, and Bac. Of. Maj. iil, 135. 

* MSS. Bodl. F. 10 [164.] ad calc. Cod. The handwriting is about the reign of 
Edward HI. [1380-1400]. 

* MSS. BibL Reg. 19, D i. 3. [The rayal MS. is a magnificent copy of the 
French tranllation of Marco Polo's tiaveli, which it affinns to have been made in 
the year 119S.— Ai'rf.] 

' [Maittaire cites an edition of the Latin tranllation a* printed at Venice in 
1499, but Ice Brunet, drm. edit. i. 163. The Greek ha* been often printed. Sit 
F. Madden rcfct* to a Saxon tnuillatlon in Cotton. MS. Vitell. A. swTl 
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It is from Alexander the Great to hit preceptor Ariftotle ; and the 
Greek original was oioft probably drawn from fotne of the fabulous 
authors of Alexander's ftory. 

There is a MS. containing La Chartrt out Prtflrt fehan maunda 
a Fredttuii FEmpireurde MervailUs it fa Tem.^ This was Frederic 
Barliarolla, emperor of Germany, or his fuccefior, both of whom 
were celebrated for their many fucccfsful enterprifcs in the Holy 
Land before the year 1130. Prcftcr John, « Chriflian, was em- 
peror of India. I find another traA, De Mirabilibus Teme San£la,* 
A book of Sir John MandeviUe, a famous traveller into the Eaft 
about the year 1340, is under the title of Mirabitia Mundt.^ His 
Ititurarj might indeed have the £ime title.* [A copyof his famous 
book] in the Cotton Library is, "The Voiage and Travails of Sir 
John Maundevile knight, which treateth of the way to Hierufaleme 
andof the vW<in'f)i/«y"Inde with other ilandsandcountryes;"" [but 
in the edition by Wynkyn dc Worde in 1499 the title is fomewhat 
more elaborate.]^ In tne Cotton Library there is a piece with the 
title, SanHerum Loca^ A4irabilia Mundi^ &a' Afterwards the won- 
ders of other countries were added : and when this fort of reading 
began to grow fiifhionablc, Gyraldus Cambrenfis compofed his book 
I^e Mirabilibus Hibemite? There is alfo another Dt Mlrabilibut 
Anglite^ [a very common MS., of which a copy is attached to 
Hearne's edition of Robert of Gloucef}er.'\ At length the fuperftidous 

> MSS. Reg. 10, A xii. ], And in Bibl. Bodi: MSS. Bodl. £ f. 1. " Litene 
Joannl* Prctbiteri ad Fredericum Impciatorcm," Sec. 

* MSS. Reg. 14, C xiii. 1. 

* MSS. C. C. C. Cant. A iv. 69. We find Di MirabiSbui MmuTi Liber, MSS. 
Keg. 13, E ix. 5. And igain, De Mtrabilibui MuiuU it Firu iUtifiribui TraSatut 

< His book is fuppoled to bxn been interpolated by tbc monks. LeUnd ob- 
ferrct that Alia and Africa were parts of the world at this lime, " Anglis de fola 
fere nominis umbra cognitai." Seript. Br. p. ififi. He wrote his liiaermj in 
French, Englilh, and Latin. It extends to Cathay or China before mentioned. 
Lcland layi that be gave to fiecket's Jhrine in Canterbury cathedral a gUfi globe 
CDclofing an apple, which he probably brought from the Eaft. Leland law this 
cnriolity, in nbtcb the apple remained 4dh and undecaved. Ubift^. Mandeville, 
OD retuniing froin his traTcIs, gave to the hieh altar of St, Albans abbey church a 
fort of patera brought fi^m ^gypt, [formerly] in the hands of an ingenious anti- 

Siaiy in London. He was a native of the town of St. Albans, and a pfayfician. 
e byi that be Icf: many Mervavlei unwritten, and rcfen tbc curious reader to 
[the] Mappa ManJi, chap, cviii, cii. A biitory of the Tartars became popular in 
Europe about the year 13 10, written or dictated by Aiton, [kinlman to] a king of 
Armenia who, ha?inB traverfed the moft remarkable countries of the Eaft, turned 
monk at Cyprus, and publifhed hii travels which, on account of the rank of tbe 
author, and hii amazing adventures, gained great efleem. [A competent and 
critical edition of Sir John Mandeville's Tra-aeh is ftill a want. It has been long 
on the lift of intended re-editions by the Early Englilh Tejtt Society.] 

* [Printed in 171J, again in 1819, and thirdly in i!6S.] 

* [See HoMdb. if E. E. Lit. art. ManJnnU.] ' Galb. A xxL j. 

■ It it printed among the Scriflartt Hifi. Angl. 1601, 691. Written about the 
year laoo. It was fo fivourite a title that weliave even De MirabUibui Feierij el 
Ji/roi T^amaOi. MSS. Coll. Ma. Nas. Oxon. Cod. 11, f. 190, a. 



Bibl. Bodl. MSS. C 6. 
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curiofity of the times was gratified with compilations under the 
comprchcnfive title of Mirabilia Hibernia, Jngiix, et Orirntit.^ 
But enough has been &id of thefc infatuations. Vet the hiftory of 
human credulity is a neceflary fpeculation to thofe who trace the 
gradations of human knowledge. Let me add, that a fpirit of rational 
enquiry into the topographical flate of foreign countries, the parent 
of commerce and of a thoufand improvements, took its rife from 
thcfc viftons. 

[There is a French elegy on the death of Edward I. in 1307, 
written in the fucceeding reign, and alfo an English verfion, which 
is fuppofed to be taken from it, as it is fubflaotially identical. As 
the whole has been printed,* a fpecimen will probably be fufficient :] 



The mdlager to tbepopecom 

And fey de that oure Kvngi 

Y* oune hond the Icttre he ni 



is hU bene wes fvX gret : 
The Pope himfelf the lettre rcdde. 

And fpcc a word of gret honour. 
Alu, he Teide, U Edwtrd ded i 

Of Cti&Ddome he ber the flour. 
The pope to ii chvunbre wendr 

Pot ocl ne mifate be fpeke na more ; 
Ant after cardinal! he lende 

That muche couthen of Criftci lotc. 
Both the laflc ant eke the mon 

Bed hem both tede ant fynge : 
Gret deol me myhte le thort, 

Man]' mon ii nonde niynge. 
Tl^pope of PiTten Rod at it majfe 

With fill grct folempDete, 
Ther me con the foule bidle 1 

Kj'ng Edward, honoured thou be : 
God Icue thi Tone come after the 

Brinee to cnde that thou faaft bygcone 
The holy crow y-m»d of tre 

So fain thou noldeft hit han y-wonne, 



' As in MSS. Reg. i j D, i. 11. 1 mult not forget that the PUjmtr of Julius 
ScJinus appears m many MSS. under the title of Solinus dt Mirabitibia MumS. 
Thu was fo favourite a book as to be tranflated into hexameters by Ibnie monk 
in the twelfth centuty, according to Voia, H^. Lai. iii. p. 711. 
' [Wright's PeBtual SsMgi, 1839, i+.-jo.l 

' He died in Scotland, July 7, 1J07, The chroiiclcs pretend that the Pope 
knew ofhis death the new day by a lifion or fome miraculous information. So 
Robert of Brunne, who recommends thit tragical rent to thofe who " Singe and 
Uy m romance and ryme."— Gim* p. 3+0, edit, u tfi^. 1 

" The Pope the tother day wift it in toe court of Rome. 
The Pope on the mom bifor the derei cam 
And tolde thara bifbm, the flourc ofXrillendam 
Was ded rtkI lay on here, Edward of Ingeland. 
He laid with bevy chere, in fpirit he it fond." 
He addi, that the Pope granted fire yeara of pardon to thole who would pray for 
his foul, ' 

* MSS. Harl. *»53, f. 75. In [Mr*. Cooper'tl Mufit Ubrmj, 1737, there is 
■n elegy oo the death of Henry I,, " wrote immediately after his death, the author 
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That the Pope Ihould here pronounce the funeral panegyric of 
Edward I. is by no means rurprifing, if we confider the predominant 
ideas of the age. And in the true fpirit of thefe ideas, the poet 
makes this illuurious monarch's achievements in the Holy Land his 
principal and leading topic. But there is a particular circumdance 
alluded to in thefe ftanzas, relating to the crufading chara£tcr of 
Edward,' ti^ether with its confequences, which needs explanation. 
Edward, in the decline of life, had vowed a fecond expedition to 
Jerufalem; but finding his end approach, in his taft moments he 
devoted the prodigious fum of thirty thoufand pounds to provide one 
hundred and forty knights,^ who fliould carry his heart into Paleftine. 
But this appointment of the dying king was never executed. Our 
elegift and the chroniclers impute the crime of withholding fb pious 
a legacy to the advice of the king of France, whofe daughter Ifabel 
was married to the fucceeding king. But it is more probable to 
fuppofe that Edward II. and his profligate minion Piers Gavefton 
diffipatcd the money in their luxurious and expenfive pleafures. 



SECTION in. 

QE have Teen, in the preceding feAion, that the charaf^er 
of our poetical compofidon began to be changed about 
the reign of the firft [or fecgnd] Edward : that either 
fi^icious adventures were fubllituted by the minftrels in 
the place of hiflorical and traditionary fa<As, or reality 
' difguifed by the mifreprefenutions of invention ; and that a talle for 
ornamental and even exotic expreiHon gradually prevailed over the 
rude Gmplicity of the native Englifli phrafeology. This change, which 
with our language affeSed our poetry, had been growing for fbme 
time, and among other caufes was occafioned by the introduSion 
and increafe of the talcs of chivalry. 

The ideas of chivaW, in an imperfect desree, had been of old 
eftablifbcd among the Gfothic tribes. The famion of challen^ng to 
fingle combat, the pride of feelung dangerous adventures, and the 

unknown," p, 4. [It ha* been remarked bj Ritfon, that the elcKT printed \rf 
Mrs. Cooper cai the compoGdon of Fabyin (he chronicler, who died in 1511 : 
but then It i> a tranflaiion mnn the original Latin, preferred by Knighton, of the 
twelfth century, — Puri.J 

' It appears that Kuig Edward I. about the year 1171, took hit harper with 
him to the Holy Land. This officci was a clofe and conihuit attendant of his 
mafter: for when Edwaid was wounded with a poilbned knife at PtoUniais, the 
harper, dtkartda funs, hearing the ftniggle, rulhed into the royal apartment, and 
killed the affalTHi. CArwi. Heiningfbn^ cap. ixrt. p. 591. {V. Hjffw. AngUc. 
Scriptar, vol. !i. 16S7.) [After the king himfelf had (lain the affainn his harper 
had the Gngular couiage to brain a dead man with a trivet or trifeJ, for which aB. 
of heroifinlie was juft^ repiimanded by Edward.— X({/m.] 

* The poet fayi eighty. 
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fpirit of aven^tw and protci^ing the fair fex, fecm to have been 
peculiar to the Northern nations in the moft uncultivated flate of 
Europe. All thefe cuftoms were afterwards encouraged and con- ' 
firmed by corrcfponding circumftanccs in the feudal conltitudon. 
At length the Crutades excited a new fpirit of enterprife, and intro- 
duced into the courts and ceremonies of European princes a higher 
d^ee of fplendour and parade, caught from the riches and magnifi- 
cence of eaflern cities.^ Thefe oriental expeditions eftabuQied 
a tafte for hyperbolical defcription, and propagated an infinity of 
marvellous tales, which men returning &om diftant countries ^iiljr 
impofed on credulous and ignc^ant minds. The unparalleled emu- 
lation with which the nations of Chrillendom univerfally embraced 
this holy caufe, the pride with which emperors, kings, barons, 
carts, biihops, and knights, flrove to excel each other on this in- 
terefting occafion, not only in prowefs and heroifm, but in fump- 
tuous equip^cs, gorgeous banners, armorial cognilances, fplendid 
pavilions, and other expenfive articles of a fmiilar nature, diffiifed a 
love of war and a fondnefs for military pomp. Hence their very 
divcrfions became warlike, and the martial enthufiafm of the times 
appeared in tilts and tournaments. Thefe prances and opinions co- 
operated with the kindred fuperflitions of dragons,* dwarfs, fairies, 
giants, and enchanters, which the traditions of the Gothic fcalds had 
already planted ; and produced that extraordinary fpecies of compofi- 
tion which has been called Romance. ' 

Before thefe expeditions into the Eafl became falhionable, die 
principal and leading fubje^ls of the old fablers were the achieve- 
ments of King Arthur with his knights of the round table, and of 
Charlenu^ne with his twelve peers. But in the romances written 
after the holy war, a new fet of champions, of conquefls and of coun- 
tries were introduced. Trebizond took place of Roncevallcs, and 
Godfrey of Bulloigne, Solyman, Nouraddin, the caliphs, the foldans^ 
and the cities of ^gypt and Syria, became die favourite toi^ct.^ The 

' I cannot help aanfbribing here > curioiu palGwe fiom old Faucfaet. He ii 
fpeaking of Louis the young King of Fnnce about the year tijo. " Le quel fut 
le premier roy de & mailbn, qui monllra dehors (it ricDefTes allint en Jcni&km. 
Audi la Fnncc commen^a de Iod temps a B'embellirdeba&iniEasplua maguifiquet: 

Erendrc p[ai£r a pieniem ei >utres dchcatcfTcs gouilus en Levant par hij, ou la 
igneun qui avoiem ja fait ce voyage. De lorte qu'on peut dire qu'it a cftr le 
C'cmicT tcDanl Cour de grand Roy : edant fi magnifique, que b, femme, dedaignant 
Groplicitf dc lei predtccflnin, Xnj fit elcver unc Ic)iulture d'argent, au lieu de 
pierre." HeCM^ dt la Laig. el Peti.Fr. ch. viii. p. jS. edit. 15I1. Ht add*, that 
a great Dumber of French romances were compoled about tbU period. 

° See Kircher's MunJ. SubUrran. viii. ^ 4- He mentioiu a knight of Rbodei 
made grand mafter of the order for killing a dragon, 1)45. 

* [Though this paflage has been ihc fubjefi of feverc animadverfion, and cka- 
lafleiiied a* containing nothing but " random aflertion, falfehood and impofitioii," 
there ait few of its politioiu which a more temperate fpirit of critki&n might not 
reconcile with the truth. The popularity of Arthur's Itory, anterior to tbe fiifl 
Crurade, ii abundantly nuuiifefted by the language of William of Malmelbury and 
Alanui de Infulis, who refer to it ai a fable of common notoriety and genenl 
belief among the people. Had it arifcn within their own day*, nc may be certain 
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troubadours of Provence, an idle and unfettled race of men, took up 
arms, and followed their barons in prodizious multitudes to the con- 
queft of Jcrufalem. They made a confiderable part of the houfehoM 
of the nobilinr of France. Louis VII., king of France, not only 
entertained them at his court very liberally, but commanded a con- 
fiderable company of them into bis retinue, when he took fhip for 
Palcftine, that they might folace him with their fongs during the 
dangers and inconveniences of fo long a voyage.' The ancient chro 
nicies of France mention Ltgiont de pottes as embarking in this won- 
derful enterprife.' Here a new and more copious fource of fabling 
was opened : in thcfc expeditions they picked up numberlefs extra- 
va^nt ftories, and at their return enriched romance with an infinite 
variety of oriental fcenes and fictions. Thus thefe later wonders in 
Ibmc mcafure fupplanted the former : they had the recommendation 
of novelty, and gained ftiU more attention, a> they came from a 
greater diflancc.^ 

tfait MalmeAwry, wherejefled it as beneath the dlgnit]' of hiftory, would not have 
(offered an objc^on fo well tbuoded aa the noreltjr of it* appearance to have 
cfcaped hit ceniuie ; nor can the ntuntive of Alaoui be reconciled with the general 
proerefi of Eiaditionaiy faith— a plant of tardy Kit>wth— if we limit iti firft publicity 
to tbe period thus prcfcribcd (logf-iifi). With regard to Charlemagne and hii 
peers, ai their deeili were chaunted b; Taltiefer at the battle of Hallings (106G), it 
would be ncedleli to offer further demonftiBtioni of their earlf popularity } nor in 
t»& doet the accuracy of thi« part of Warton's ftatement appear to be called in 
((ueftion by the writer alluded to. It would be more difficult to define the deg^ree 
in which toeie romances were fuperfeded by Gmilar poems on the achicTementi of 
the Croladert ; or, to ule the more cautious language of the text, to Hate how fax 
"TreWzond took place of Koncevalles." But it will be recollefted that in con- 
laquelice of the Crulades, theaflion of leveral romances was tranifeired to the Holy 
_ Land, ftich as Sir Bevit, Sir Guy, Sir Ifumbns, the King of Tais, &c. 1 and that 
' moft of thefc were " favorite topics" in high cReem, i* clear from the declaration 
of Chaucer, who catalogued them among the " tomanccs of Pris." In Ihort, if 
we omit the names of the caliphi, and confine ourfelvcs to the Soldans — a generic 
nameufed byourearly wiiteis for every fucceflive ruler of the EaA — and the citiesof 
Egypt and Syria, this rhapfi>dy,as it has been termed, will contain nothing which ii 
DOtniifUydemonllrable bybinoncal evidence or the languageof the old romaneera. 
The Life of Godfrey of Boulogne was written in French vcrte by Gregory Bechada, 
about tbe year 1 1 30. It is ufually fuppofed to have periflied j uoTcfs, indeed, it 
exift in a poem upon the bme fubjeft by Wolfram Von Efchcnbach, who generally 
founded hii romances upon a French or Provcofal original .-^Prirf.] 
■ VeUey, HUi. Fr. Tub an. 1 1 78. 

' Maffieu, Hifi, Pea. Fr. p. loj. Many of the troubadours, whofe works now 
esift, and whole names are reconled, accompanied their lords to the holy war. 
Some of the French nobility of the liril rank were troubadours about the eWentb 
century : and the French critics with much triumph obferre, that it is the glory of 
the French poetry to number counts and dukes, that is foTcreigns, among its pro- 
fcObn, from its commencement. What a glory I The morihipfull company of 
Merchant- taytors In London, if I recollcfl right, boaft the names of many duket, 
earls, and princes, enrolled in their community. rHerbert's Hifi.^ M< la Lrotry' 
Cea^^aiti, ii. 3S4.] This is indeed an honour to that otberwife refpeftable fociety. 
Bat poets can derive no luftre from counts and dukei, or even princes, who have 
been enrolled in their lifts ; only in proportion as they have adorned the art by the 
cxccUence of their compoGtion*. 

' The old French hiftorian Meieny goes To far as to derive the origin of the 
French poetry and romances from the Cniladei. ii^. pp. 416,4.17. GeoffreyVinc- 
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In the mean time we Ihould recolIeiS that the S&racens or Arabians, 
the lame people which were the object of the Crufades, had acquired 
an cftablifhment in Spain about the ninth century : and that by means 
of this earlier Intercourfe many of their fictions and fables, together 
with their literature, mufl have been known in Europe before the 
Cbriftian armies invaded Alia. It is for this reafon the elder Spanilb 
romances have profefledly more Arabian allufions than any other. 
Cervantes makes the imagined writer of Don Quixote's hiftory an 
Arabian. Yet, exclufively of their domeftic and more immediate con- 
nexion with this eaftcrn people, the Spaniards from temper and con- 
flitution were extravagantly fond of chivalrous exercifes. Some 
critics have fuppofed that Spain, having learned the art or Albion of 
romance-writing from their naturalifed guefts the Arabians^ com- 
municated it, at an early period, to the reft of Europe.' 

It has been imagined that the firft romances were compofed in 
metre, and fung to the harp by the poets of Provence at feftive 
folcmnities : but an ingenious Frenchman, who has made deep re- 
fearches into this fort of literature, attempts to prove that this mode 



of reciting romantic adventures was in high reputation among the 
natives of Normandy above a century before the troubadours of 
Provence, who are generally fuppofed to have led the way to the 
poets of Italy, Spain and France, and that it commenced about the 
vear 1162.' If the critic means to infinuate, that the French trou- 
Dadours acquired their art of verfifying from thefe Norman bards, 
this reafoning will favour the fyftem of thgfe who contend that 
metrical romances lineally took their rife from the hiAorical odes of 
the Scandinavian fcalds ; for the Normans were a branch of the 
Scandinavian ftock. But Fauchet, at the fame time that he allows 
the Normans to have been fond of chanting the praifcs of their 
heroes in verfe, expreflly pronounces that they borrowed this prac- 
tice from the Franks or French.^ 



lauf Tays, that nhcn King Richud I. arrived at the Chriftiin camp before Ptolemiii, 
he nai received nitb p^tiiarti CtmttMti, which redted AntijuanM PrMclara Gefia, 
It. HUrvfol. cap. ii. p. 3}i, i^d. 

' Hutt in Ibme meaTure adopts this opinion. But that leaned man wu a verj 
incompetent judge of thcfe matters. Under the conunon tenn Romance, he con- 
found* romances of chivalry, romance* of gallantrj', and all the fables of the Pro- 
Tcnpal poets. What can we think of a writer who, having touched upon the gothic 
lomances, at whofe fifilons and barbarilini he it much fhocfccd, talks of (he con- 
fiimmaic degree of art and elegance to which the French are at prclent arrived in 
romances 1 He adds, that the Ibpcriot refinement and politcOe ot the French gaJ- 
lantrf has happily given them an advantage of ihining in this fpccies of com^ifi- 
tion. Hifl. Rom, p. ijS. But the fophiftty and ignorance of Huet's Tieatife ha* 
been already dcteficd and ezpofed by a cntic of another caft in the SuppUwuat U 
farvWi frifait, prefoied to the Tranflation of Dmv Stgixett. 

Mons. L'Eveque de la Ravalierc, in his RtvabOtsKj dt la Lamu Frwifrifi, i 

..... ^„ n..^.. ^.. „^ V. ., r. _-, n.^_ -^ 



la Jidu de» foefits iU Roidt Navarrt. [i volt, timo., Paris, 
' " Ce que let Normant avoyent prii des FtanfoU." Rte. Ii 



1581, [Mr. Wright very properly animadverts on the temerity of feeking the 
origin of romance in any one fource, or of tracing the progreli of romance from 
one people to another, aiM iUuftrate* hit pofition by pointing out that, while there 
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It is not my bufinels, nor is it of much confequence, to difcufs 
this obfcure point, which properly belongs to the French smtiquaries. 
I therefore proceed to obferve, that [William Bifhop of Ely, chan- 
cellor to] our Richard I., who [was] a diftinguilhed hero of the 
Crufades, a moft magnificent patron of chivalry, and a Provencal 
poet,' invited to his [mafter's] court many minftrels or troubadours 
Irom France, whom he loaded with honours and rewards.* Thefe 



o natioD vrhicb bts not probably borroned foinc of in romantic literature from 
:r nations, there ii alfo none which hu not a certain Otare of homc-gromi 
lancc. He thinks that the Teutonic tribei poflefled manj of the,^&wur, be- 
fore they were known to Weftem Europe.] 

' See Obferveluas «« Spenfir, \, ^ t. pp. iS, 15. And Mr. Walpole'* Rajid and 
HabU Autheri, i. 5. Sec alfo Rymer's SAort yirw of TragtJf, ch. va. p. jy 
[Guilhem Ic Brtton,] one of the Provencal poets, Gud ^Richard: — 
" Coblas a teira frire adroitement 
Pou vox oillez enten dompna gentiltj." 
*< He could make ftanzaa on the eyes of Kcntic Udict." Rymer, ihiJ. p. 74. There 
i» a curious [but moft probably apocrypnal] ftory recorded by the French chro- 
niclers concemine Richard's (kill in the minftrel ait, [Here, in all the editions, 
fotlons the abfurd ftory of Blondcl, which i» not worth repeating, erpecially as it 
is to be &und in To many books. It may, howerer, be worth while to refer the 
reader to M. de la Rue, EJaii Jar Iti jeKflnri, ii. 315-91 where Guillaume 
Blonde], an Anglo-Norman, ii faid to have been the real Blondel, and to have 
been rewarded with eftates, which were rcAored to his defcendani by Henry III. 
— Mi. Thorns' inform.] See alfo Faucbct, Rte. p. 93. Richard lived long in 
Provence, where he acquired a tafte for their poetry. 

[There is too much reafon to believe the Aory oi Blondel and his illuftrious 
patron to be purely apocryphal. The poem published by Walpole is written in 
the Provenfal language, and a Norman verlion of it is given by M. Sifmondi, in 
hji Literature ibi Mua, vol. i. p. 149. In which of thefe language* it was origi- 
nally comppled remains a matter of difpute among the French antiquaries. — Priet.'] 

* "De regno Ftancorum cantoret et jocalatores muneribus alleierat." Rig. 
Hatred. Ric. i. p. no. Thefe gratuities were chiefly arms, clothes, borles, and 
Ibmetimes money. 

It appears to have been William bilhop of Ely, chancellor to Richard I. who 
thus invited minftrels from France, whom he loaded with iavouia and prefents to 
Gng his praifcs in the ftreets. This paflage is in a letter of Hugh bilhop of 
Coventry, which lee alfo in Heame's BntiUBui Abbai, vol. ii. p. 704, fab am. 
1191, It appean from this letter, that he was totally ignorant of the Englilh 
language, md. p. 708. By his coteroponry Gyraldus Cambrenlis be is repre- 
fented as a monfter of injuftice, impiety, intemperance, and lufL Gyraldiu has 
let^ thefe anecdotes of his chanuEler, which Ihew the icandalous grolTnels of the 
timet. " Sed laceo quod ruminare folet, nunc clamitat Anglia lota, qualiter 
puella, matris induilria tam coma quam cultu puerum profelTa, limulanfque vinim 
reibis et vultu, ad cubiculum betluse iftius eu perdujla. Sed feitim ut eiofi 
illins lexus eft inventa, quanquam in fc pulcbemma, thalamique thorique deliciis 
valde' idonca, repudiata tamen eft et abjcfta. Unde et in craftino, matri lilia, 
tam fiagitioG facinoris confcia, cum Peiitionis effefhi, cerrifque non modicis 
eandem jure hxreditario contingentibus, virgo, ut vencrat, eft reflinita, Tantz 
nimiium intern penintiie, et petulantiie fiietat tam immoderate, quod ouotidie 
in prandio circa finem, pretiofis tam potionibus quam cibariis ventre oiftenio, 
virga aliquantulum longa in capite aculeum pizferente pueros nobiles ad menfam 
miniftrantcs, eique propter multimodam qua fiingebatur potefiatem in omnibus 
ad nutum oblequentes, pungere viciflim confueverit ■. ut eo indicio, quaTi C^o 
quodam fecretiore, quem fortius, inter alios, atque frequentius lie quali ludicro 
pungebat," &c. &c. Dt Fit. GalfiiJ. Arehitfifaf. £*w. apud Whart. Angl. 
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poets imported into England a great multitude oftheir talcs and Tongs; 
which before or about the reign of Edward II. became ^miliar and 
popular among our anccftors, who were fufficiently acquainted with 
the French language. The moft early notice of a profefled book of 
chivalry in England, as it fliouid Teem, appears under the reign of 
Henry III., and is a curious and evident proof of the reputation and 
elleem in which this fort of compofidon was held at that period. 
In the revenue roll of the twenty-firft year of that king, there is an 

Satr. vol, ii. p. 4«£. But Wharton endeavours to prove, that the charaAer 
of this great prelate and ftatefman in many paniculari had been mifreprefented 
through prejudice and envy. Ilnd. vol. i. p. 631. 

[Two metrical reliquei by Richard I. were £rit printed in La Ttmr Umiiraifi, &c. 
170s. The firft of thefe, in mixed Romaui and Prorenqil, profcflra to be the 
veritable ehoMfm of Blondelj [be other ii a lovc-fong in Notman French. The 
fonnet cited by Mr. Walpole ms exhibited with an Englilh version in Dr. Bumey't 
H^try af Mufie, but ha* lince received a more graceful illuftnition from the pen of 
Mr. Geo^ Ellis, in the laft edition of R^ and NoUt AidMari.—Pttri. The 
whole hai been publilhed by M. Kaynouard, in the fourth volume of hii CMdx da 
Patjut tr^naUt dti Tnnbatburt, a volume which had not reached me when the 
note, to which thii ii a fupplement, was lent to the prefs. Another poem by 
Richard I. wilt be found in the Panu^i Occiiamtn, Touloufe, lSig,a publication 
from which the following remark hai been chouzht worth entraSing ; " Crelcim- 
beni avait dit qu'il eziftait dei poeliei du roi Richard dani le manufcrit 3104 { et 
la-dcBiii Horace Walpole le taxc d'inexaftitude. Ccpendant le firvente Ic trouve 
Bu fol. 170, Ro. et 171 Ro. C'eft done I'Anglob qui fe trompe en dilant 1 there 
ii no work of King Richard."^iViV<. Mr. Thoms addi, that there may be 
fome foundation for the ftatemcnt in the preface to La Tour Teaebrtuft, that the 
ba£» of the work was a MS. communicated bv the then poUeHoT, and called 
Chrettiqiu et FabBaux dl la campe/itiaH Je UeAard Rv/ d'Angiterrt rtcurUlit let a 
mmvtl ft cmjeinti iiiftiiibUment, par U labtur dt JeoM dt Sartli tan t joS. Thefe 
fabliaux are the two which Richard is alleged to have written during hii impriS>n- 
ment in La Tour Tencbrcufc.] 

It leems the French minftr^ with whom the Sotif of Roland originated, were 
hmoui about thii period. Muratori dtei an old hiAoiy of Bologna, under the 
year tiSS, by which it appears that they fwanned in the flreets of Italy. " Ut 
Cantatorei Rrancigenarum in plateis comunis ad cantandum monri non polTent." 
On which words he obletves, " Colle quale parole fembra venCmilc, che fieno di- 
fegnati i cantatori del favole romanze, che rpczialmentc della Franiia crano pottate 
in Italia." Difrrt. AntuAit. Ital. torn. ii. c. xxix. p. 16. He adds, that the min- 
ttrels were lb numerous in France as to become a peft to the community, and 
that an cdift was iflucd, about the year iioo, to luppreli them in that kingdom. 
Muratori, in further proof of this point, quotes the above pafTage from Hoveden, 
which he [alio] mifapplies to our Richard I. But, in either fenfe, it equally fuiti 
his argument. In the year 1334, at a feaft on Eafler Sunday, celebrated at Rimini, 
on occaCon of forae noble Italians receiving the honour of Vnizhthood, more than 
one thoulandafive hundred hiflrionci are &id to have attended. "Triumphui 
quidem maximus fiilt ibidem, Ice. — Fuit etiam multitudo Hiftrionum circa mille 
quingentos et ultra.** Aiaal. Cieftnal. torn, xiv, Rer. ItaUc. Srriptor, col. 114.1. 
But their countries arc not Ipecificd. In the year 1117, at a feafl in the palace of 
the archbilhop of Genoa, a fumptuous banquet and veftments without number were 
given to the minfbcls or Joculatores then prefent, who came from Lombardy, 
Provence, Tufcany, and other countries. Caffari AnnaL Gtmuni. lib. vi, p. 449, 
D. apiid lom. vi. ut^tifr. In the year 774, when Charlemagne entered Italy and 
found hii pafbge impeded, be was met by a minftrel of Lombardy, whole long 
promifed him hiccefi and vlAoty. " Contigit Joculaiorem ex Longobardorum 

Sntc ad Carolum venire, et Canciuncularo a Te comoolitam, rotando in confpefin 
Kum, cantare." Tom. ii. p. 1, ut liipr. Cim. Mm^. Ntval. lib, iii. c^. a, 
p. 717, D. 
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entrjr of the expcnrc of lilver dafps uid ftuds for the king's great 
book of romances. This was in the year 1237. But I will give the 
article in its original drefs : " Et in firinaculis haplis et clavis argen- 
teis ad tnagnum libruin Romancis regis." ' That this fuperb volume 
was in French, may be partly coUe^ed from the title which they 
nvc it ; and it is highly probable that it contained [fome of the 
Round Table romances or the Brut. An earlier inftance may be 
pointed out in the Clofc Rolls of King John, in 1205, where 
Reginald Cornhille is ordered to fend to the king Romandum di 
Hijieria Jnglitr."^ The viSorious achievements of Richard I. 
were (b famous in the reign of Henry III. as to be made the 
fubje£l of a [n£hjre in the royal palace of Clarendon near Saliibury. 
A circumftance which likewife appears from the lame ancient record, 
under the year 1246: "Et in camera regis fubtus capellam regis, 
apud Clarendon lambrufcanda, et muro e« tranfverfo illius camera; 
amovendo ct hyftona Antiochis in eadcm depingenda cum duello 
regis Ricardi,"^ To thefe anecdotes we may add that in the Royal 
library at Paris there is, Lanctlat du Lac mis ett Francois par [ff^alter 
Jlfapet,] du cemmandement <f Henri roi dt AngUterre avee figurti ;* 
and the fame MS. occurs twice again in that library in three and in 
four volumes of the largelV folio/ Which of our Henries it was who 
thus commanded the romance of Lancelot au Lac to be tranflated 
[out of Latin, as is pretended,] into French, is indeed uncertain : 
but moft probably it was Henry [II-]" 

■ Rel. Pip. am. 11, Htm. Hi. [Although Waiton hii himfelf ftated frequently 
enough that the word ramanci in nuly nritcn need mean nothing but French, 
jret he is continually arguing on the luppoGtion chat it muft mean romance in our 
prcfent acceptation of the term. The abore'inentioncd book was not neceflarily 
a book of romancet. However, the following entry in the Clofe Roll of the J4tb 
of the fame reign (March 17) may refer to the fame book, in which cafe it would 
e Wirtun's fuppoGtion : — "Dc quodam libro liberato ai' 



I countenance Wirtun s luppoution : — " Dt quodam libro liberato ad opus 
Mandatum eft fratri R. de Sanfotdc, magiftro milicie Templi in Anglia, 
quod faciat habere Henrico de Warderoba, latori prefenciura, ad opus Rcgine, 



qucndsm librum magnum, qui eft in domo fua Londoniis, Gallico ydiomate 

Kriptum, in quo conti A_a._ «_.._.l: — ■_..._.-.. .. „ -»i.n. 

ml tufra.—lrTight.'\ 

' [Sir F. Madden't correflion. It by no means follows that the contents of this 



a contioentUT Gefta Anliochie.et rcgnm et eciam aliorum." Tefte 



book were romances of chivalry. Any colleflion of French pieces, efpecially in 
rerfe, would at this time be called romances | and this from the language, not the 
fiibjea.— iJoBrt.] 

' Rat. Fip. a». jS, Hew. HI, Richard I. performed great feati at the Cege of 
Antioch in the Cruiade. The DucUum was anotlur of hii eiploin among the 
Saracens. Compare Walpole's Anted. Patml. i. 10. Who mentioni [the Gifta 
JntucAin abore referred to]. He adds, that there was a chamber in the old palace 
of Weftminfter painted with this hiftory in the reign of Henry III., and therefore 
called the Antioch Chamber: and another in the Tower. 

* Cod. S7S3, tbl. max. See Montfauc. Cm. MSS. p. 785 a. 

* The old Gtarim k Courtni h laid to be tranflated by " Luce cheralicr feignenr 
du chaftcau du Gal, [perhaps Sal., an abbreviation for Salilberi,] voifin prochain 
du Sablierts, par le commandcment de tres noble et tres puiflaut prince M. le ray 
Henry jadis roy d'Angletene." — Bibl. Rtg. Pom. CfJ. 7Si6. 

' [With regard to tnc period when the prole romances of the Rtmul Table were 



compiled, and whether by order of King Henry II. or III., has long been • fubjefl 
of difculTion i but the writers on it have generally been too little acquainted w'*^ 
the fubjeft to attempt to draw any certain or reafonablc condufion*. A rcc 
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112 Origin of the Spanijh Trovadorei. s. 3. 

From an ingenious correrpondent, who hu not given me the 
honour of his name, and who appears to be well acquainted with the 
manners and literature of Spain, 1 have received the following notices 
relating to the Spantih Trovadores, of which other particulars mxf 
be feen in the old French hiftory of Languedoc. '* At the end of the 
fecond volume of Mayan's Originti de la Lingua Efpanala, 1737, is 
an extract from a MS. entitled, Libre de la Arttdt Trovar^ i Gaja 
Sciencia^ per Don Enrique de FilUaa, (aid to exifl in the library of the 
cathedral of Toledo, and perhaps to be found in other libraries of 
Spain. It has thefe particulars. The Trovadores had their oridn 
at Touloufe, about the middle of the twelfth century. A Confif- 
torio de la Gaya Sciencia was there founded by Ramon Vidal de 
Be&lin, containing more than one hundred and twenty celebrated 
poets, and among thefe, princes, kings, and emperors. Their art 
was extended throughout Europe, and gave rife to the Italian and 
Spanifh poetry, fervie el Garena de Hippecrmi. To Ramon Vidal 
de Befalin fucceeded Jofre de Foxa, Monge negro, who enlarged the 
plan, and wrote what he called Centinuaeien de trvoar. After him 
Belenguer de Troya came from Majorca, and compiled a treatife it 
Figurai y CoUres Rhetoricos. And next Gul. Vedal of Majorca wrote 
La Suma VituUna. To fupport the Gaya Sciencia at the poetical 
college of Touloufe, the King of France appropriated privileges 
and revenues : appointing feven Mantenedores, que Uciejfen Lijii. 
Thefe conftituted the Laws of Love, which were afterwards abridged 
by Guill. Moluier under the title Tratado de las Flares. Next Fray 
Ramon framed a fyftem called Do&rinal, which was cenfured by 
Caftilnon. From thence nothing was written in Spantlh on the 
fubjeA till the time of Don Enrique de Villena. So great was the 
credit of the Gay Science, that Don Juan, the firlt icing of Arragon, 
who died i393> fent an embalTy to the king of France requejting 
that fome Troubadours might be tranfmitted to teach this art in his 
kingdom. Accordingly two Mantenedores were difpatched from 
Touloufe, who founded a college for poetry in Barcelona, confift- 
ing of four Mantenedores, a cavalier, a matter in theology, a mailer 
in laws, and an honourable citizen. Difputes about Don Juan's 
fucceflor occasioned the removal of the collie to Tortofa. But 
Don Ferdinand being eledled king, Don Enrique de Villena was 
taken into his fervice ; who reftored the college, and was chofen 
principal. The fubje^ he propofed were fomctimes the Praifes of 
the Holy Virgin, of Arms, of Love, ;> de hutnas Ce/iumtrei. An 
account of the ceremonies of their public a6ls then foUows, in which 

writer, however, M, P»olin Puis, in hi» account of the French MSS. prelcrred is 
the Bibllotheque du Roi, Sto. Par. 1S36, more crlcicallr conddered the hiftoir of 
thefe remarkable compolitioos, and has produced a paftagc from the Chronicle of 
Helioand, (who bring* down his work to the ^ear 1104., and died in iai7,) whidi 
proves Iktiifa£lorily tnat the prole romanreof the SmntGraalviat eompofed in the 
tnclfth centuiy, a &£t confiimed by the lines quoted hf Warton from Faocbet. 
Now ai Robert de Bonon, who eompofed toe SaiMt Graal, wrote alio the 
romance of MerUn and the firft part of LaMfehl, we muft neceOarily refer the 
period of their compofition to the reign of Heniy II. — M,] 
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every CO mpotldon was recited, being written 'en papcles Damafquinos 
dedtvcrfos colorcs, con letras de oro y dc platau, et illuminaduras for- 
mofas, lo major qua cada una podio.' The belt performance had a 
crown of gold placed upon it ; and the author, being prefcnted with a 
jfya or prize, received a licence to cantar y decir in pubtica. He 
was afterwards conducted home in form, efcorted among others by 
two Mantenedores, and preceded by min^rels and trumpets, where 
he E^ve an entertainment of confeus and wine." 

"There feems to have been a limilar eftablifhment at Amfterdam, 
called Rhederiicker camer, or the Chamber of Rhetoricians, men- 
tioned by Ilaacus Pontanus, who adds, "Sunt autem hi rhetores 
viri amceni et poetici fpiritus, qui lingua vernacula, aut profa aut 
verfa oratiune, comudias, tragoedias, fubindcque et mutas perfonas, 
et fa^ maiorum notantes, magna fpedtantium voluptate exhibent." ' 
In the preceding chapter, he fays that this fraternity of rhetoricians 
erected a temporary theatre at the folemn entry of Prince Maurice 
into AmAerdam in 1594, where they exhibited in dumb Ihow the 
hillory of David and Goliah.* Meteranus, in his Belgic hiftory, 
fpeaks largely of the annual prizes, alTemblics, and conteAs of the 
guilds or colleges of the rhetoricians in Holland and the Low 
Countries. They anfwered in rhyme queflions propofed by the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Brabant. At Ghent, in 1539, twenty of 
thefe collies met with great pomp, to difcufs an ethical queflion, 
and each gave a folution in a moral comedy, magnificently prefented 
in the public theatre. In 1 561, the rhetorical guild of Antwerp, 
called the Violet, challenged all the neighbouring cities to a deciflon 
of the fame fort. On this occalion, three hundred and forty rheto- 
ricians of BrulTels appeared on horfeback, richly but fantaftically 
habited, accompanied with an infinite variety of pageantries, fports 
and fliows. Thefe had a garland, as a reward for the fupcrior fplendour 
of their entry. Many days were fpent in determining the grand 
qucllions : during which there were feaftings, bonfires, farces, tum- 
bling, and every popular diverfion.^ 

In Benet College Library at Cambridge, there is [part of] an Eng- 
lifl) poem on the Sangreal and [Merlin], containing forty thouland 
verfes.* The MS. is imperfeA both at the beginning and at the end. 

■ Rtr. et Urb. Jib/}, lib. ii. c. xvi. p. i iS, ed. 161 1, fol. 

* Be^. Hiftor. ytdvirfal. fol. IJ97, lib. i. pp. 31, 31. 

p MS. Ixxx. Edited by F. J. Fumivall for the Roxbur^he Club, 1S61-6, 1 vols. 
The reader, who ii deCrous of forming more correfl opinions upon the fubjeft, is 
re&rred to M. Raynouard's Petfiei iltiTrBidiadauri(Ltxiq»t Rbthou, 183S, i.) a work 
•rhich has done more towards tbrming a juftunderftandingoflhc meritaotProvrngal 
poetry, and the extent and value of Provencal literature, Chan any publication which 
has hitherto appeared. The mafi of evidence there adduced in favour of the early 
efforts of the Provencal mufc mult effectually filencc every theory attempting to 
confine fong and romantic fiflion to any particular age or country.— Fr(«. Mr. 
R.Taylor alfo refert us to M. Rochcgude'n ParH^i Ocdtataen, itig, Mr. E. 
Taylor's Layi cf lie Miiatfngtrt, 1815, and to De la Rue's Hift. ef htarthtm 
French Poelrj.} 

II. I 
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The dtleat the head of the lirft page is AHa ArthuH Regis, wrinen 
probably by Joccline, chaplain and fecretary to ArchbiOiop Parker. 
The narrative, which appears to be on one continued fubjeS, is 
divided into booiis or fedlions of unequal length. It is a tranflation 
made from Robert [de] Borron's French romance[s of the Saint Graat 
and Merlin] by Henry Lonelich, Skinner, a name which I never re- 
member to have feen among thofe of the EngliDi poets. The didion 
is of the age of Henry VI. Bore], in his Trefer dt Richerchii tl 
Jntiguitez Gauloi/es et Fraacai/ei, fays, "II y'a un Roman ancien in- 
titule le Conquefte de Sangreall," &c. [In the recent edition of 
the Saint Graal] Robert [de] Borron's French fprofe] romance [is 
printed in parallel columns with Lonelich's tranflation]. The dili- 
gence and accuracy of Mr. Nafmith have furniflied me with the 
allowing tranfcript from Lonelich's tranflation in Benet College 
Library : — 

ThanDC palTcth forth this ftorye with al, 

That is cleped of fom men Scvnt Gnat ; 

Alfo thf Sank Ryal iclepid it ii 

Of mochel peple with owten mys. 

Now of al this ftorie have I mad an ende 

That is fchwcde of Celidoy^e, and now forthere to nend. 

And of anothir brawnche molt we beeynne. 

Of the ftorye that we clepen prophet Merlynne, 

Wiche that Maifter Robert of Borrown 

Owt of Latyn it tranfleited hoi and foun ; 

Onlich into the langage of Frawnce 

This ftorie he drowgh be adventure and chaunce; 

And doth Merlynne inften with Sank Ryat, 

For the ton ftorie the toihir medlyth withal. 

After the fatting of the fbricid Robert 

That fomtyra is trandetted in Middilerd. 

And I, as an unkonneng man trewely. 

Into Englifcb have drawen this ftorye; 

And thowgh that to Sow not plelyng it be, 

Jit that fuTexcufed 3e wolde haven mc 

Of my necleeence and unltonnenge, 

On me to taken fwieh a thingc. 

Into Dwre modris tonge for to endite, 

The fwetteie to fownc to more and lyte, 

And more cler to Toate undirflondyng 

Thanne owthir Frenfti other Latyn to my fuppofing. 

And tberfore atte the ende of thit ftorye 

A paler noiter 5e wolden for me preye. 

For me that Heriy Lonelich hyhle ; 

And grcteth owre lady ful of ro^hte. 

Hartelich with an ave that 'it hir bede. 

This proccOc the bettere I myhte procede. 

And briogen this book to a good ende : 

Now thereto Jefu Crift grace me fcnde. 

And than an ende there often myhte be, 

Now good Lord graunt me for charite. 

Thanne Mcrlyn to Blalye cam anon. 
And there to nym he leide thus Ion : 
" Blafye, thou fchalt fuA«n gret peyne 
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the Copy in Benet College Library. 



How fo, Merljn, quod BlalVc there. 
" I (hall be fovrht," quod MeHyne tbo, 
nt from the weft with meflengeris nio. 



And they that fcliolen conien to leken n 

They have mud ftwrawnce, 1 telle the. 

Me fotto lien for any thing. 

This revirawnce hav they mad to her kyng. 

But whanne they me fen, and with me fpeke. 

No power they Ichol har on me to ben awrekc, 

For with hem hens raofte I gon. 

And thou into othir partyes fchalt wel Ton, 

To hem that hav the holy velTel 

Which that is icleped the Seynt Graal j 

And wete thow wel and ek iorfothe. 

That ibow and ek this dorye bothe 
' Ful wd behcrd now Tchall it be, 

And alio beloved in many centre } 

And hu that will knowen in Tertaygne 

What fcynges that weren in grete Bretaygne 

Sithan that Chriftcndotn ihedyr was browht, 

They fcholen hem fynde has fo that it fawht 

In the ftorye of Brwttcs book j 

There fcholen 3e it fynde and 3e weten look. 

Which that Martyii de Bewre tranflated here 

From Latyn into Romaunce in his manere. 

But leve me now of Brwitet book, 

And aftyr this ftorye now lete us look. 
After this latter extraS, which is to be found nearly in the miiidle 
of the MS., [the romance of Merlin begins, and] the fcenc and per- 
fonages of the poem are changed ; and King Evalach, King Mor- 
dreins. Sir Nafciens, Jofeph otArimathea, and the other heroes of 
the former part, give place to King Arthur, King Branffors, King 
Loth, and the monarchs and champions of the Britifli line. In a 
paragraph, very fimilar to the fecond of thefe extrai£ls, the following 
note is written in the hand of the text, " Henry Lonelich, Skynner, 
that tranflated this boke out of Frenlhe into Englylbe, at the in- 
ftaunce of Harry Barton." 

The ^iji afthe Sangreal, as'it is called, in which devotion and 
necromancy are equally concerned, makes a confiderable part of 
King Arthur's romantic hiftory, and was one grand objed of the 
knights of the Round Table. He who achieved this hazardous 
adventure was to be placed there in the ** fiege perillous," or feat of 
danger. *' When Merlyn had ordayned the rounde table, he faid, by 
them that be fellowes of the rounde table the truthe of the Sangreall 
fhall be well knowne, &c. — They which heard Merlyn fay foe, faid 
thus to Merlyn, Sithence there thatl be fuch a knight, thou fhouldeft 
ordayne by thy craft a fiege that no man fhould fitte therein, but he 
onlie which mall pafle all other knights. — Then Merlyn made the 
fiege perillous," &c.' Sir Lancelot, *'who is come but of the eighth 
degree from our Lord Jefus Chrift," is reprefentcd as the chief ad- 
venturer in this honourable expedition.' At a celebration of the 

' [Malory's] Marl it Arthur, B. xiv, c. i. ' Ib'td. B. iii. c. 55. 
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feaft of Pentecoft ac Camelot by King Arthur, the Sangreal Tuddenly 
enters the hall, '* but thercwas no man might fee it nor who bare 
it," and the knights, as by fome invifible power, are inftantly fup- 
plicd with a feaft of the choiceft diflies.' Ong>n^ly Le Brut, Lan- 
ctkt, Trijian, and the Saint Greal were feparate hilWies \ but they 
were [fubfcquently brought into a certain degree of connexion — - 
perhaps at a very early date, and fome confufion may alfo have 
arifen from the carelellnefs or ignorance of copyifts]. The book of 
the Sangreal, a feparate work, is referred to in Marti Arthur. " Now 
after that the queft of the Sancgriall was fulfylled, and that all the 
knyghtes that were lefte alive were come agayne to the Rounde 
Table, as the booke of the Sancgrcall makethe mencion, than was 
there grcte joye in the coiute. And efpeciallie King Arthur and 
quene Guenever made gretc joye of the remnaunt that were come 
home. And paflynge glad was the kinge and queue of fyr Launcelot 
and fyr Bors, for they had been palTynge longe awaye in the queft 
of the Sancgreall. Then, as the FreiShe booke fayeth, fyr Lance- 
lot," &c.* And again, in the fame romance : " Whan fyr Bors had 
tolde him [Arthur] of the adventures of the Sancgreall, fuch as bad 
befallen hym and his felawes,^all this was made in grete bookes, 
and put in almeryes at Salifbury."' The former part of this 
pafTage is almoU literally tranflated from one in the French romance 
of Trifian.* " Quant Boort ot conte laventure del Saint Graal 
teles com eles eftoient avenues, cles furcnt mifes en cfcrit, gardecs 
en lamere de Salifbieres, dBnt Mefire Galtier Map Ptflrejl a fa'tft 
fan livre du Saint Graal por lamor du roy Herri Jon ftngsr^ qui 
fifl kjioire tralaitr del Latin rn romanz." * In the Royal Library at 
Paris there is Le Raman de Trijfan et I/iult, traduil de Latin en 
Franfois, par Lucas, Chevalier du Gafl pres de Sarijbert, //nglth, 
avec figurei^ And again,^ Liveres de Iriftan mis en Fraafoii 
par Lucas chevalier peur de chateau du Gat.* Almeryes in the 
EngliOi, and PAmrrt, properly aumoire in the French, mean, I 
believe, Prejfes, Chejis, or Archives. Ambry, in this fenfe, is not an 
uncommon old Englifh word. From the fecond part of the lird 



' [M»lofy'>] Mart rf'-frMKf, B. iii.e. 35- ' B. x*iii. cap. i. 

' B. xvii. c. i\ The romance fays that King Arthur "iDade greie clerked 
com before him that they Aiould cronicle (he adventure) of thefe goodc knyKtes." 
[See infra, Seflion xi.] 

* Bibl. Reg. MSS. 10 D. il fol. anlep. 

* See infra, fcA. xxviii. note. [No doubt the " chaftel de Gaft pr£a de Salirberi " 
it referred to here as well as in the next paragrapb( it appcan to have been in the 
canton of St. Severe, in the department of Calvados. ^Oe la Rue, Effait fio- Us 
Bardei, ice., vol. ii. p. 131, quoted by Sir F. Madden. See efpecially M. Paulin 
Paris's introduflion to hii Rtnuau de la Taite Raade mis em Mouviau Lasmge, 
Paris, 1868.— f.J 

' Monriiuc. Cfatal. MSS. Cod. Reg. Paris, Cod. 6776, fbl. max. 

' Cod. 6956, fol. max. 

' There is printed, Le Ramai da noble tl vaillasit Cheva&er Trifias fit dm uMt 
ray MeliaJai de Lmimji, par Luce, chfua&er, feigneur du chafieau de Gafi. Rouen, 
1489, fol. [But fee Brunct, dtrn. edit. v. 95J. All the poems relating 10 this hero 
were colletled by M. Michel, 1 vols, iimo.] 
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French quotation which I have diftinguiflied by italics, it appears 
that Walter Mapes,' a learned archdeacon in England, under the 
reign of Henry II., wrote a French Sangreal, which he tranllated 
from Latin, by the command of that monarch. Under the idea 
that Walter Mapcs was a writer on this fubjed, and in the fabulous 
way, Tome critics may be induced to think, that the Walter, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, from whom Geoffrey of Monmouth profetTes to 
have received the materials of his hittory, was this Walter Mapes, 
and not Walter Calenius, who was alfo an eminent fcholar, and an 
archdeacon of Oxford. GeolFrey fays in his Dedication to Robert 
Earl of Glouceller, '* Finding nothmg faid in Bedc or Gitdas of 
King Arthur and his fucccfTors, although their anions highly de- 
ferved to be lecorded' in writing, and are orally celebrated by the 
Britifli bards, I was much furprifed at fo Ilrange an omiflion. At 
length Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, a man of great eloquence, 
and learned in foreign hitlories, offered me an ancient book in the 
Bridfh or Armorican tongue which, in one unbroken ftory and an 
elegant diAion, related the deeds of the Bridlh kings from Brutus 
to Cadwallader. At his requefl, although unufed to rhetorical 
flourishes, and contented with the limplicity of mv own plain 
language, I undertook the tranflition of that book into Latin."' 
Some writers fuppofe that GeolFrey pretended to have received his 
materials from Archdeacon Walter, by way of authenticating his 
romantic hiftory. Thcfe notices feem to difprove that fufpicion. In 
the year 1488, a French romance.was publilhed,in two magnificent 
folio volumes, entitled Hijloiri di Ray Artus it dis Chevaltert dt la 
TabU Rmdt, The tirll volume was printed at Rouen, the fecond 
at Paris. It contains in four detached parts the Birth and Achieve- 
ments of tCing Arthur, the Life of Sir Launcelot, the Adventure of 
the Sangreal, and the Death of Arthur and his Knights. In the 
body of the work, this romance more than once is faid to be written 
by Walter Map or Mapes, and by the command of his mafter King 
Henry. For inftance : ' " Cy fine Maiftre Gualtier Map fon traittie 
du Saint GraaL" Again:* '* Apres ce que Maiflre Gualtier Map 
eut tra&ic des avantures du Saint Graal alTez fuutifammcnt, ficomme 
il luy fembloit, il fut ad adviz au roy Henry fon feigneur, que ce 
quil avoit fatt ne debuit foufrire fil ne racontoys la fin de ceulx dont 
il fait mention. — £t commence Maillre Gualtier en telle manier 
cefte derniere partie." This dernierc partie treats of the death of 
King Arthur and his knights. At the end of the fecond tome there 
is this colophon : " Cy fine le dernier volume de La Table Ronde, 

' [From a paflage in the French romiince of Lamctkt du Lac, M. Roquefort it 
of opinion tbat there were two perfons of this name. In that he. is ftyled " menire 
Gautier Map qui fut chevalier le roi." But To much confiifion pirvails upon this 

iubjcA, that it ii almoft impollibic to name the author of any profe r 

Price.] 

• B. i. ch. i. See alfo B. nii. ch. xi. 

* Tom. ii. Gen. Dd i. end of Partie du Saint Graal. 
' Tom. ii. cE. i. lign. D d ii. i^La dnmert partie). 
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fairant mcncion des faig et proefTes de monfcigneur Laimcelot du 
Lac et dautres plufieurs nobles et vaillans hommes fcs compagnons. 
Compile et extrai£t prccifcment et 2U jufle des vrayes hiftoires 
faifantes de ce mcncion par trefnotable et trefcxpcrt hiftorien MaiHre 
Gualtier Map," &c. The paf&Ke quoted above from the ro^ MS. 
in the Britifli Mufeum, where King Arthur orders the adventures of 
the Sangreal to be chronicled, is thus reprefented in this romance : 
" Et quant Boon eut compte depuis le commencement jufques a la 
fin les avantures du Saint Graal telles comme il Ics avoit veues, &c. 
Si fift le roy Artus rediger et mettre par efcript aus diflz clers tout 
ci que Boort avoit compte," &c.' At the end of the royal MS. at 
Paris,* entitled Lancekt du Lac mis en Francoit par Robert de 
Barrtn par U cBmmandemenl de Henri roi d' AngUUrre, it is faid 
that Meflire Robert de Barron tranflated into French not only Lan- 
celot, but alfo the ftory of the Saint Graal : '* Li tout du Latin du 
Gauiier Mappe." The French antiquaries in this fort of literature 
are of opinion that the word Latin here lignifies Italian, and that by 
this Latin of Gualtier Mapes we are to underftand Engiifli verfions 
of tbofe romances made from the Italian language ; [but fuch a 
notion feems fcarcely deferving of ferious difcuffion.] The French 
hillory of the Sangreal^ printed at Paris in 1516, is laid in the title 
to be tranflated from Ladn into French rhymes, and from thence 
into French profe by Robert [de] Borron. This romance was re- 
printed in 1523. 

[Malory's] Merte Arthur , (inilhed in the year 1469, [is an abftrai^ of 
certain old French Arthur romances.]^ But the matter of the whole 
is fo much of the fame fort, and the heroes and adventures of one ftory 
are fo mutually and perpetually blended with thofe of anqther, that 
no real unity or diftini^ion is preferved. It confills of twenty-one 
books. The ilrft fevcn books treat of Kin? Arthur. The eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, of Sir Triftram. The eTcvcnth and twelfth, of 
Sir Lancelot.^ The thirteenth of the Saingral, which is alfo called 
Sir Lancelot's book. The fourteenth, of Sir Percival. The fifteenth, 
again, of Sir Launcelot The fixteenth, of Sir Gawaine. The 
feventeenth, of Sir Galahad. [But all the four I all-mentioned books 
are alfo called the htftorye eftbt holy Sancgreall.] The eighteenth 
and nineteenth, of mifcellaneous adventures. The two laft, of 

' IbU. torn. ii. La Partie du Slant Graal, cb, all. Juft before it it Taiil, " Lc 
roy Artus lift venir les clcrcs qui Icsaventum aui cheTalNeres mettoient en dbript" 
— ai in Mart d'ArlAitr. 

• Cod. 6783. 

* [The only MS. exhibiting in French tbe ftory of Ba&t amd Balax, which 
Sir Thomas Malory has in his Englilh, (printed by Caxton in 1485,) is at pre- 
lent in the polTellioD of Mr. Henry Huth. It ii a folio volume on vellum, nith 
initial letters, but no miniatures. Three or four icavei, including the firft, ate de- 
&cient. It exhibits in thofe parti vrhere it covers the lame ground as the Engtilh 
work, marked variations from the latter. This MS, b in preparation ftir the prels 
by Mr. Fumivall.] 

♦ But at the end, thin twelfth book is called " the fccond booke of Sjr Tnfiram." 
And it it added, "But here is no reherlall of the thyrd booke [of j'n' 7f^i^f*."] 
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King Arthur and all the knights. Lwhyd mentions a WelOi San- 
greaJi which, he fays, contains various fables of King Arthur and 
his knights, &c.* Morlt Arthur is often literally tnuiflatcd' from 
various and very ancient detached hiftories of the heroes of the 
round table, which I have examined ; and on the whole, it nearly 
rcfembles Walter Map's romance above mentioned, printed at Rouen 
and Paris, both in matter and difpofition. 

I take this opportunity of obferving, that a very valuable vellum 
fragment of Lt Brut, of which the wnting is uncommonly beautiful 
and of high antiquity, containing part of the tlory of Merlin and 
King Vortigern, covers a MS. of Chaucer's Aflrolabe, prefented, 
t<%ethcr with feveral Oriental MSS., to the iJodleian library by 
Thomas Hedges, of Alderton in Wiltlhirc ; a gentleman polTeffled 
of many curious MSS. and Greek and Roman coins, and moft 
liberal in his communications. 

But not only the pieces of the French minftrels, written in French, 
were circulated in England about this time, but tranfladoni of thefc 
pieces were made into £ngliQi which, containing much of the French 
idiom, together with a fort of poetical phrafeology before unknown, 
produced various innovations in our ftyle. Thefc tranfladons, it is 
probable, were enlarged with additions, or improved with alterations 
of the ftory. Hence it was that Robert de Brunne, as we have al- 
ready fccn, complained of llrange and quaint Englilh, of the changes 
made in the ftory of Sir Trifiram, and of the liberdes afTumed by his 
cotemporary minftrcis in altering (»Qis and coining new phrafes. Yet 
thefe circumdances enriched our tongue, and extended the circle of 
our poetry. And for what reafon thefe ^bles were fo much admired 
and encouraged, in preference to the languid poedcal chronicles of 
Robert of GToucefter and Robert of Brunne, it is obvious to conjec- 
ture. The gallantries of chivalry were exhibited with new fplendour, 
and the dmes were growing more refined. The Norman faQuons 
were adopted even in Wales. In the year 11 76, a fplendid caroufal, 
after the manner of the Normans, was given by a Welfli prince. 
This was Rhces ap GryfFyth king of South Wales, who at Chrift- 
mas made a great feaft in the canle of Cardigan, then called Aber- 
Teify, which he ordered to be proclaimed throughout all Britain; and 
to *' which came many ftrangers, who were honourably received and 
worthily entertained, fo that no man departed difcontented. And 
among deeds of arms and other {hewes, Rhees caufcd all the poets of 
Wales^ to come thither ; and provided chairs for them to be fet in 

• JrcJLnlqg. Brit. Tit. vii. p. ±6$, col. i. [It is only a tranHition of Map's 
French ^lufle del Saint Graei.] 

' [In Hatliiiann'B Hsfir Be^it*, iSjo, according to Mr. R. Taylor, it an 
account of varioui Flcmifh veriions of thefc romancn.] 

' loilludiation of the argument purfued in the text we maf oblervc, that about 
-*--- -' — -"-e EngllOi minftrcli flounflied with nen honours and rewards. At the 



king minftret received zl. fhillingt. S«e Anfti«, Ord. Gari. ii. p. 303 ; and Dugd. 
Men. i. 355. In the fame reign a multitude of minftreb attended the cerenonj' of 
knighting Prince Edward on the FeaA of Pentecoft. Thej entered the lull, while 
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his hall, where they fliould difpute together to try their cunning and 
gift in their fcveral (acuities, where great rewards and rich giftes 
were appointed for the overcomers.'" Tilts and tournanients, 
after a lone difufe, revived with fuperior luftre in the reign of 
Edward I. Roger [dc] Mortimer, a magnificent baron of ^at reign, 
ereified in his ftately caftle of Kenilworth a Round Table, at which 
he reftored the rites of King Arthur. He entertained in this caftle 
the conftant retinue of one hundred knights and as many ladies, and 
invited thither adventurers in chivalry from every part of Chriften- 
dom.' Thefe fables were therefore an image of the manners, cus- 
toms, mode of life, and fiivouriCc ainufcments, which now prevailed 
not only in France but in England, accompanied with alt the decora- 
tions which fiuicy could invent, and recommended by the graces of 
romantic iidlon. They complimented the ruling paffion of the times, 
and cherished in a high degree the fafhionable fentimcnts of ideal 
honour and fantaftic fordtudc. 

Among Richard's French minftrels, the names only of three are 
recorded. I have already mentioned Blondel de Nefle. Fouquet of 
Marieilles^ and [Gau^^elme Fayditt/ many of whofe compofitions 

the king mt fitting at dinner furroundci] with the new knighbi. Nic. Trivet. An- 
Hid. p. 34X, edit. Oxon, The whole number knighted was two hundred and lixty- 
fcTcn. Ougd. Bar. I. So, b. Robert dc Brunnc fayi this was the greateft royal 
feaft fince King Arthur's M Carleon, concerning which he adds, " thereof yit men 
rinr," p. 331,. In the wardrohe-roll of the lame prince, under the jrear 1306, we 
have this entry 1 " Will, Fox ct Cradoco focio fuo canlatorlbiu ontantibus coram 
Principe ctaliis magnatibus in comitiva fuaexiftente apud London, &c. XX /." Again, 
" WiUo Ffbx et Cradoco fbcio fuo cantantihus in prsefentia principis et al. Magna- 
tiim apud London de dono cjufdcm dni per manus Johis de Ringwode, &c. t die 
Jan. xn /," Afterwards, In the fame roll, four (hillings are ^iven, " Miaiftrallo co- 
mitiflz Marefchal. facienti meneftralciam fuam coram principe, &C. in romitiva fua 
exiftent. apudPenreth," Camf. Garderob. Eihu.Princif. l^aU.ina.is Edw.I. This 
I chiefly cite to Ihew the greacnels of the gratuity. Minftiels were part of the ef- 
tablifliment of the boufcbolds of our nobiliiy before the year 1307 Thomas Earl 
of Lancaitcr allows at Chriftmas cloth, or i/tftii liiirata, to his houfchold min- 
ftrels at a great expence, in the yeai 1^14. Stow's Surv. Loud, p. 134, edit. 1618. 
See /ufr. Soon afterwards the minarels claimed fuch privileges that it was 
thought nccelTary to reform them by an cdifl in 1315. See Hearne's Append. Lt- 
land. CdUBta. vi. 36. Yet, as I have formerly remarked in Obfervaiions on 
Spenfer's Fiurie Slaeent, wc And a perfon in the charafler of a minlhel entering 
Weftminfter-hall on horfeback while Edward I. was folemnizing the feaft of Pente- 
coft ax above, and prefenting a letter to (he king, See WalCng. Hifi. Aiigl. Frane, 
p. 109. 

■ Powell's IFaUi, 137, edit. 1584. Who adds, that the bards of" Northwales 
won the prize, and amonge the mulicians Rees's owne houlbold men were counted 
beft." Rhees was one of the Welfti princes who, the preceding year, attended the 
Parliament at Oxford, and were magnificently entertained in the caftle of that city 
by Henry II. Lord Lyttelton's H^. Hen. U. edit, iii, p. 301. It may not be 
foreign to our prelcnt purpofe to mention here, that Henry II., in the year 1179, 
was entertained by Wellb bards at Pembroke callle in Wales, in his paflage into 
Ireland. Powell, ul fiipr. p. 1^8. The fubjeA of thev fongs was the hiftory of 
King Anhur. See SeUlen on PotjuU,. s. iii. p. 53. 

• Drayton's Heroie. Epift. Mart. Ifabel. v. 53. And Notes itid. from Wal- 
fineham. 

[* Mr. Thoms refers us toDJei (Leben luid Werke der'Frtubadptnri, f. 134-51) for 
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ftiU remain, were alfo among the poets patronifed and entertained in 
England by Richard. They are both celebrated and fometimes imi- 
tatol by Dante and Petrarch. Fayditt, a native of Avignon, united 
the profeffions of mufic and vcrfe ; and the Provenfals ufed to call 
his poetry dt ban mots t dt ban fin. Petrarch is fuppofcd to have co- 
pied, in his Triomfo d^Jtnoriy many flrokes of high imagination from 
a poem written by Fayditt on a fimilar fubjeifl j particularly in his 
defcription of the Palace of Love. But Petrarch has not left Fayditt 
without his due panegyric : he fays that Fayditt's toncue was (hield, 
helmet, fword, and fpear,' He is likewife in Dante's raradlfi. Fay- 
ditt was extremely profufc and voluptuous. On the death of King 
Richard, he travelled on foot for nearly twenty years, fecking his 
fortune ; and during this long pilgrimage he married a nun of Aix in 
Provence, who was young and lively, and codld accompany her hus- 
band's tales and fonnets with her voice. Fouquet de Marfeilles 
bad a beautiful perfon, a ready wit, and a talent for fingingi thefe 
popular accomplifliments recommended him to the courts of King 
Richard, Raymond, count of Touloufe, and Beral de Baulx ; where, 
as the French would fay, ilfit Ui delicts de caur. He fell in love with 
Adclafia the wife of Beral, whom he celebrated in his fongs. One 
of his poems is entitled. Las camplanchas de Beral. On the death of 
all his lords, he received abfolution for his fm of poetry, turned monk, 
and at length was made Archbifliop of Touloufe.* But among the 



an account of Fouquet. Toenty-iive of hit Umja are extant, of which two are 
printed in Kiynouard's Ltxtque Renum, i. 34.1-5)0 

P See Raynouard, Lexiqut, ed. iSjS, i. 368. Mr. Thorns remarks that the ob- 
JCCT of Fayditt's admiration and poecini ardour was Maria de Ventadour, daughter 
of Bofo II. and wife of Ebles IV. Vicomte dc Ventadour, " a lady of refined tafte 
in poetry, and celebrated by the troubadours and their hiftorians as the nobleft of 
her fex." A conliderable number of Fayditt's pieces is extant.] 

' Triunf. Am. c, iT. 

' See Beaucbampi, Btcherch. Theatr. Fr. 1735, pp. 7, 9. It was Jeffrey, Richard's 
brother, who patrooiled Jeffrey Rudell, a famous troubadour of Provence, who i^ 
alfo celebrated by Petrarch. Tnis poet had heard, from the adventurers in the Cm- 
fades, the beauty of a Countels of Tripoli highly extolled. He became enamoured 
from imagination ; embarked for Tripoli, fell uck in the voyage throueh the fever 
of expeAation, and was brought on fhore at Tripoly half expiring. The countefs, 
having received the news of ihe arrival of this gallant flrangcr, haftened to the 
Aiore and took, bim by the hand. He opened his eyes, and, at once overpowered 
by bis difcafe and her kindneft, had jult time to fay marticulately that, having Teen 
her, he died fatislied. The counters made bim a moft Iplendid funeral, and erected 
to his memory a tomb of porphyry, inlcribed with an epitaph in Arabian verfe. 
She commanded hisfonnets to be richly copied and illuminated with letters of gold ; 
was leized with a profound melancholy, and turned nun, I will endeavour to tranl^ 
late one of the fbnnets which he made on his voyage. Yrat et doUnl m'en portray, 
&c. It has Tome pathos and fenciment, " I fliould depart penlive, but for this love 
of mine /0_/ar anMia ; for I know not what difficulties I have to encounter, my na- 
tive land being ^yor 1711107. Thou who haft made all things, and who formed this 
love of vaiaKfifar awttf, give me ftrength of body, and then I may hope to iee 
this love of minejijar aicaj. Surely my love mult be founded on true merit, as I 
love oar fi Jar aiuajil If I am eafy for a moment, yet I feel a rbouland pains for 
her who is fi far Ofuiaj. No other love ever touched my heart than this for hfrfi 
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many French minftrds invited into England by Richard, it is natural 
to fuppofc, that fomc of them made their magnificent and heroic 
patron a principal rubje& of their campofidong.' And this fubje^, 
by means of the conlVant communication between both nations, pro- 
bably became no iefs faOiionabte in France ; efpecially if we take 
into the account the general popuUrity of Richard's chara&er, his 
love of chivalry, his gallantry in the Crufades, and the fevours which 
he fo liberally conferred on the minllrels of that country. Wc have 
a romance now remaining in Englifh rhyme, which celebrates the 
achievements of this illuftrious monarch. It is entitled Richard Cuer 
di Lyon, and was probably tranflated from the French about the 
[reign of Edward 1.] That it was, at leaJl, tranflated from the 
French, appears from the prologue : 

Id Prauncc ihefe rymes were wroht, 

Erecy Euglyfhe ne knew it not. 
From which alfo we may gather the popularity of his Aory, in thcfe 
lines : 



[It was printed by W. de Worde in 1509 and 1528.]' That this ro- 
mance, either in French or Englifh, exifted belore the year 1300, is 
evident from its being cited by Robert of Gloucefter, in his relation 
of Richard's reign : 

In Romance of him imade me it may finde iwrite.' 
This tale is alfo mentioned as a romance of Tome antiquity among 
other ^mous romances, in the prologue of a voluminous metrical 
tranflation of Guido de Colonna, [wrongly] attributed to Lidgate.* 

far aruiay. A fairer tban Ihe never touched any heart, either near, or far aviay" 
Every fourth line ends with du lutnch. See Noftradamus, &c. 

[The original poem, of which the above is only a fiiigmcnt, will be found in the 
third volume of M. Raynouard't Cinx dii Potfiei Origmalei dti 'froubadBurs. 
[Lixiqut Raman, 1838, i. H*-] "^be feeming inaccutaciei of Wanon's tranflation 
may have arifen from the varied readings of liis original text. The fragment pub- 
lilhed by M. Sifmondi differs clTentially from the larger poem given by M. Ray- 
nouard. — Price.] 

' Fayditt is laid 10 have written a CAatl funibre on his death. Beaochamps, 

[For fpecimens of tbc poetry of Fouc^uct de Marfeilles and Gaufclm Faidit (be 
reader, is referred to the firft volume of M, Raynouard's excellent work already 
noticed. The fecond volume of the old edition contains a profe tranflation of 
Faidit's Plani on the death of Richard I.— Fr)».] 
' There is a MS. copy of it in Caius College, Cambridge. 
' Ckrmi. p. 4S7. 

' " Many fpcken of men that romaunce» rede," fcc 
" Of Bevys, Gy, and Gawayne, 
Of Kyng Rychard, and Owayne, 
Of TriAram, and Percyvayle, 
Of Rowland ris, and Aglavaule, 
Of Archeroun, and of Oflavian, 
Of Charles, and of Caflibelan, 
Of K[H]eveloke, Home, and of Wade, 
I j^ that of hem bi made 
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It is likewife frequently quoted by Robert dc Brunne, who wrote 
much about the fame time with Robert of Glouceftcr : 

Whan Philip lille Acres cam, litelle was hi) dede. 
The Romajice faisgret fham who fo that pas' wUl rede. 
The Roinaacer it lais Richard did make a pele.* — 
The Romance of Richard fais he nan the toun.' — 

That gtftoun doi of him geftes 
At maneeres and at great felles, 
Here dedis ben in remembraunce 
In many fair romaunce. 
But of the worthieft wyght In nede. 
That ever byllrod any ftede. 

Off his baltayle' ne of his dedes i 

Off that battayle fpekes no man, 

There ail prawes of knyghtcs began, 

Tbet was Torlbthe of tbe batayle 

Thet at Troye was launfayle, 

Of fwythe a iyght as tbcr was one, &c. 

For ther were in thct on fide, 

Sixti kynges and dukes of pride. — 

And there was the belt bodi in dede 

That ever yit wered wede, 

Sithen the world was made fo ferrt, 

That was Eflor in cche wcrre," to. * 
Laud. K 76 [595], f. I, MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Cod. membr. [There is oo authority, 
as Sir F. Madden has Hated, tor attributing this to Lydgatc] Whether this po«n 
was written by Lidgate, I (hall not enquire at prefent. I Ihall only fay here, that 
it is totally difierent from either of Lidgate's two poems on the Theban and Trojan 
Wars i and that the manufciipt, which is bcautitully written, appears to be of the 
age of Heniy VI. 



By tl 
WaJe. 



nay, it appears from this quotation that there was an old romance called 
trade's"' ■ ' ■■ ™ - ' ■' 1 »■_>.. 



is mentioned in Chaucer's Mttrrhiuali Tak,v 
" And eke thele olde wivis, god it wote, 
They connin To much crafte in Wadis bote.'' 
Again 7rw/. Crefi. m. 615 : 

" He fonge, the plaide, he tolde a tale of Wade." 
Where, lays the gloITarift, "A romantick ftory, tiunous at that time, of one Wade, 
who performed many ftrange exploits, and met with many wonderful adventures 
in bis boat Gugikt," Speght fays that Wade's hiftoiy was Ian Rtkd/abiikiij, 

[The ftory of Wade is alfo alluded to in the following paluge taken from the 
romance of Sir Besis : 

" Swiche balaile ded neuer non 
Criftcne man of flefch and bon — 
Of a dragoun thar befide, 
That Beues flough thcr in that tide, 
Saue Sire Launcelot de Lake, 
He fa ugh t with a fiir-drake. 
And Wade dede alfo. 

And neuer knightes boute thai to." — Prict. 
A perlbnage of fimilar name occurs in the yUkima Saga and in the Seep, or 
GkemoH's Jait, 1, 46. The Englilh myth is referred to in the metrical Merte 
Arthuri, edited by Halliwejl, 184.7, a"d ^gain for the Early Englilh Text Society. 
M. Michel has published a brathuri, entitled Wadi : Littrt a M. Htwri Temaux- 
Ctmpom, &c.fur Mite Traditka dn^mfe du Mytn Agi. Paris, 1837. Sto.] 
' Paflus. Compare Percy's RtU^Hti, ii. 66, 398, edit. 1767. 
* Percy's Rll. ii. p. 157. ' IHd. 
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He tellia in the Romance fen Arm wonneo was 
How God gaf bim fair chance at the batoile of Caifas.'— 
Sithen a( Japhet vras Hayn Eiuelle hin ftede 
The Romans (etlb gret pas of his douhty dede.* — 
Soudan To cuncy« never drank do njne, 
The fame the Romans fais that is of Richardya.' 
In prifoun was he bounden, as the Romance fais, 
In chcyncs and Icdc nonden, that hevy was of pcis.* 
I am not indeed quite certain, whether or no in fome of thefe in- 
ftances, Robert dc Brunne may not mean his French original Peter 
Langtoft. But in the following lines he manifelll^ refers to our 
romance of Richarii, .between which and Langtoft's chronicle he 
expreflly makes a diftindtion. And in the conclufion of the reign : 
] knowe no more to ryme of dedes of kyng Richard: 
Who fo wille his dedes all the fothe fe, 
The romance that men reden, ther is propirte. 
This that I have faid it is Pere lawe.' 
All he in romance* lad, ther after gan I drawc' 
It is not improbable that both thefe rhyming chroniclers cite from 
the Englifh tranllation : if ro,wc may fairly fuppofe that this romance 
was tranflated in the reign of Edward I. This cJrcumftance throws 
the French original to a ftill higher period. 

In the Royal Library at Paris there is Hifloire de Richard R« 
d'AngUltrre it it Aiaquemare d'irlandt en rime.* Richard is the lift 
of our monarchs whofc achievements were adorned by fiftion and 
fable. If not a fuperditious belief of the times, it was an hyper- 
bolical invention flarted by the minftrelsi which fbon grew into a 
tradition, and is gravely recorded by the chroniclers, that Richard 
carried with him to the Crufadcs King Arthur's celebrated fwotd 
Caliburn, and that he prefented it as a gift or relic of ineftimable 
value, to Tancrcd King of Sicily, in the year 1191,9 Robert of 
Brunne calls this fword zjeuiel.^" 

And Richard at that time gaf him a iairejuelle. 

The gude fwerd Caliborne which Arthur luffed fo well." 

' P- '7S- [Warton's conjefture is perfefllv correA in moft of thefc inSaneci. 
They contain allullons to ciicumftances which are uiknoticed by Langtoft. — 
Price.] 

' Percy's Rel. ii. p. 175. ' lii^. p. i!8. * p. 19!. 

* "The words of my original Peter Lioigloft." • In Ftcdcd. 

' p. X05. Du Cange recites an old French MS. profe romance, entitled Hifim 
de ia Mori dt Richard Ry d'AngUterre. GM. Let, lud. AuS. i. p. cxci. [But tliu 
U upon the dcpofition of Richard II.] Tnere was one, perhaps the fame, among 
the MSS. of Martin of Palgiave. 

' Num. 75}a. [An account of this hiftorical poem will be found in Mr. 
Slnitt's Regal Antiauitiii. It relates entirely to ibc Irilh wat^ of Richard II. and 
the latter part of uit reign of that unfortunate monarch. — Price. The poem it 
printed entire in Arci^pgia, xx.] 

' In return for feveral velTels of gold and lilvet, horfes, bales of lllk, four gital 
IhipSr and fifteen galleys, given bv Tancred. Benedift. Abb. p. d^a, edit. Hearae. 

'° JecaU. In the general and true fenfe of the word, Robert de Biunoe, in 
another place, calls a rich pavilion ijetuelle, p. 151. 

■■ drem. p. 153. [Sir F. Madden refers for an account of Cetiburae to M. 
Michel's Trifia/i, ixxxv.] 
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Indeed the Arabian writer of the life of the Sultan Saladin mentions 
fome exploits of Richard almofi incredible. But, as Lord Lyttelton 
juftly obferves, this hiftorian is highly valuable on account of the 
knowledge he had of the fai^s which he relates. It is from this 
writer we team, in the moft authentic manner, the anions and 
negotiations of Richard in the courfe of the enterprife for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land, and all the particulars of that memorable 
war,' 

But before I produce a fpecimen of Richard's Englilh romance, 
I Hand ftill to give fome more extra^s from its prologues, which 
contain matter much to our prefent purpofe : as they have very 
fortunately prcferved the fubje^ of many romances, perhaps 
metrical, then ^{hionable both in France and England. And on 
thefc therefore, and their origin, I fliall take this opportunity of 
offering fame remarks : 

Fele romanfcs men make newe 

Of good kn^htci ftrong and trene : 

Qibty dedys mi;Q rede romance, 

Botbe in England and In Fraunce; 

Of Rowelond and of Olyrer, 

And of e»erie Doftper,' 

Of Alf fandcr and CharlemaiD, 

Of Kyng Arthor and of Gavrayn j 

How they wer knyghtei good and curteys, 

Of Turpyn and of Ocier Dancys. 

Of Troye men rede in ryme, 

What werre iher ■naa in oldc tymcj 

Of Eaor and of Achylles, 

What folk they flcwe in that pres, &c.' 
And again, in a fecond prologue, after a paufe has been made by 
the minllrel in the courfe of finging the poem : 

Now hearkenes Co my tale fotbe, 

Tbougb I fwcrt yow an otbe 

I nole teden romaunces non 

Of Paris,' ne of Ypomydone, 

Of Alifaundre, ne Charlemagne, 

Of Arthour, ne of fert Gawain, 

Nor of fere Launcelot the Lake, 

or Befls. ne Guy, ne fere Sydrake, 

Ne of Ury. ne of Oflavian, 

Ne of Heflor the ftrong man, 

Ne of Jafon, neither of Hercules, 

Ne of Eneas, neither Achillea.* 



■ See Hifi. of Ha. 11. io\. n. p. 361, App. 

* Charlemagne'* twelve peers. Deuat Pars, Fr. 

' [The tent has been coixefled by Mr. Weber's edition ot this romance, in his 
Mitriiid Ramamcti, ztio.— Price.]. 

* [The old printed copy reads Pcrtonape,] pcrfaaptParthcnope, or Partbenopeus. 

* Line 6657. To fome of thefe romances the author of the MSS. Livit tfihe 
SoMi, written about the year ifsjoo, and cited above at large, alludes in a Ion of 
prologue. See fcfl, i-/"^. 

" Wei auht we loug Criftendom that is fo dere y bou3t, 
With oure lordes berte blode (hat the fpere hath y-foult. 
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Here, among others, fomc of the moft capital and 6ivourite ftories 
of romance are mentioned, Arthur, Charlemagne, the Siege of 
Troy with its appendages, and Alexander the Great : and there are 
four authors of high eitccm in the dark ages,' GcofFry of Monmouth, 
Turpin, Guido di Colonna, and Callillhcnes, whofe books were the 
grand repofitorics of thefe fubje£b, and contained moft of the tradi- 
tionary n&ions, whether of Arabian or claffical origin, which con- 
ftafldy fupplied materials to the writers of romance. 

Men wilnethe more yherc of batayle of kyngit. 

And of knyjtis hardy, that mochcl is lelyngis, 

Of Roulond and of Olyvere, and Gy of Warwyk, 

Of Waw«yen tnd Triftram that ne foundde here y-iike. 

Who fo lOTtth to here tales of fuche thinge. 



And ftcdfift were in bataile and fledde no3C for no fere," &c. 
The UKHijrmoui luthor of The bakt of SUrut caStd Curfar Mim^, tranllated 
from the FrcDcfa, Iccmi to have been of the lame opinion, Hii vrori: [is a hillory 
of the two Teftunents] t but in the prologue he takei occaGon to mention many 
tales of another kind, which were more agreeable to the generality of readers. 
MS8, Laud, K jj, f. 177, Bibl. Bodl. 

" Men lykyn Jeftis for to here 

And romans rede in diren manerc 1 

Of Alexandre the conquerour. 

Of Juliui Cefar the emperour. 

Of Greece and Troy the ftrong ftiyf, 
Thcr many a man loi) his lyf 1 
Of Brut, that baron bold of hand, 

The firtt conquerour df Englood g 

Of kyng Artour that was lo lyche. 

Was non in bys tyme To ilyche : 

Of wonders that among his knyghts lelle, 

And auntyis dedyn, as men her lelle. 

As Gaweyn and othir f^li abylle. 

Which that kept the round tahyll. 

How kyng Charles and Rowland &wght 

Widi Sarazins, nold thei be cawghc ; 

Of Tiyftram and Yfoudc the fwete. 

How thei with love firfl gan mete. 

Of kvng John and Ifenbras, 

Of Ydoyne and Amadas. 

Stories of diver* tbynges. 

Of princes, prelates and kynges : 

Many Ibngs of diren lyme. 

As Englift, French, and Latyne, &c. 

This yle bote is tranflate 

Into EngliJh tone to rede 

For the love of Englifti tede. 

For comyn folk of England, &c. 

Syldyn yt yi for any cnaunce 

Englilh tong preched is in Fraunce," &c. 
See Montf. Par. MSS. 7540, and p. 113, yi^. [Sir F. Madden cites other MSS. 
of the Car/tr MauS in the Bodleian, Adv. Lib. Edinb., at Gottin^n, et aSbi. The 
work ii to be printed from MSS, in the Br, Mus. and at Cambridge by the Early 
Enslilh Text Society. Mr. Fumivall notes, that the MS. Cotton Vefp. A. iit. is 
the bell in the Noitheni dialed : that at Trinity College, in a Midland one.] 
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But I do not mean to repeat here what has been already obferved' 
concerning the writings of Geoffrey of Monmouth and Turpin. It 
wiil be fuScient to fay at prefent, that thefe two fabulous hiftorians 
recorded the achievements of Charlemagne and of Arthur : and that 
Turpin's hiftoiy was artfully forged under the name of that arch- 
bifhop about the year 1 1 10, with a defign of giving countenance to 
the Crufades from the example of fo high an authority as Charle- 
magne, whofe pretended vifit to the holy fepulchre is defcribed in 
the twentieth chapter. 

As Co the liege of Troy, it appears that both Homer's poems 
were unknown, at leaft not underftood, in Europe from the aboli- 
tion of literature by the Goths in the fourth century to the four- 
teenth. Geoffrey of Monmouth indeed, who wrote about the year 
ii[28], a man of learning for that age, produces Homer in attefta- 
tion of a hSt alTerted in his hlftory : but in fuch a manner as fliows 
that he Icnew little more than Homer's name, and was but imper- 
fe^Iy acquainted with Homer's fubje^. GeoflVey fays that Brutus, 
having ravaged the province of Aquitaine with fire and (word, came 
to a place where the city of Tours now flands, as Homer teftifies.^ 
But the Trojan ftory was ftill kept alive in two Ladn pieces, which 
pafled under the names of Dares Phrygius and Di<^s Cretenfis. 
Dares' hillory of the deftru£Uon of Troy, as it was called, which pur- 
ports to have been tranflated from the Greek of Dares Phrygius into 
Latin profe by Cornelius Nepos, is a wretched performance, and was 
forged under thofe fpecious names in the decline of Latin literature.' 
Diuys Cretenfis is a profe Latin hiftory of the Trojan war, in fix 
books, paraphrafed about the reign of Dioctefian or Conllantine by 
one Septimius from fome Grecian hiftory on the lame fubje^, faid 
to be difcovered under a fepulchre by means of an earthquake in the 
city of CnolTus about the time of Nero, and to have been compofed 
by DiAys, a Cretan and a foldier in the Trojan war. The fraud 
fo frequently prai^ifed, of difcovering copies of books in this extra- 
ordinary manner, in order to infer thence their high and indubitable 
antiquity, betrays itfelf. But that the prefent Latin Di£iys had a 
Greek original, now loH, appears from the numerous grecifms 
with which it abounds, and from the literal correfpondence of many 
paflages with the Greek fr^ments of one Difivs cited by ancient 
authors. The Greek orig^al was very probably forged under the 



' See DiA, i. * L. i. ch. 14- 

* In the Epiftle prefiied, the pretended tranjlator Nepos layi. that he found this 
iTork at Athens in (he handwnting of Dam. He adds, fpcaking of the contro- 
verted authenticity of Homer, *' De ea re Athcnis judicium fiiit, cum pro infano 
Homerus haberetur, quod deo* rum hominibui belligeiaiTc defcripfit." In which 
words he does not reler to any public decree of the Athenian judges, but to Plato's 
opiaion in his RefuiSf. Darts, with Diflvs Cretenlii next mentioned in the text, 
was firft printed at Milan in njj. Mabillon (ays, that a manufcript of the Ffeudo- 
Dares occurs in the Laurentian Jibnuy at Florence, upwards of eight hundred 
years old. Mtu. Ital. i. p. 169. This vrorlc was abrid^ by Vincentiui Bellova- 
cenG), a friar of Burgundy, about the year 1*44. See hu Sptiul. Hifivr. lib. iii. 6]. 
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name of Di£tys, 2 traditionary writer on the fubjcS, in the reign of 
Nero, who is faid to have been fond of the Trojan ftory,' On the 
whole, the worlc appears to have been an arbitrary meCaphrafe of 
Homer, wiih many ^bulous interpolations. At length Guido di 
Colonna, a native of Meffina in Sicily, a learned civilian, and no 
contemptible Italian poet, about the year 1260, engrafting on Dares 
and Di£tys many new romantic inventions, which the tafte of his 
age didlaced, and which the conne£lion between Grecian and Gothic 
fidion eafily admitted, at the fame time comprehending in his plan 
the Theban and Argonautic ftories from Ovid, Stacius, and Va- 
lerius Flaccus,* compiled a grand profe romance in Latin, con- 
taining fifteen books^ and entitled in moll manufcripts H'lfteria de 
Bella Trojatia." It was written at the requeft of Mattco di Porta, 
Arcbbifliop of Salerno. Dares Phrygiusand Diitys Cretenfis feem to 
have been in fome mcafure fuperfeded by this improved and com* 
prehenfive hiftory of the Grecian heroes, [for, of courfe, Colonna 
cannot be regarded as the firft popularizer of the fubjedl y\ and from 
this period Achilles, Jafon and Hercules were adopted into romance, 
and celebrated in common with Lancelot, Rowland, Gawain, Oliver, 
and other Cliriftian champions^ whom they fo nearly refembled in the 
extravagance of their adventures.* This work abounds with Ori- 

■ See Perizon, Differtal. lU DiS. Crttm. Teft. uix. Conftantinus Larnrit, a 
letmed monk of ConftantiDoplc, one of ihe rellorenof GreciaD literature ia Europe 
near four bundrcd yon ago, Sa.-p that Difiji Cretenfis in Greek was loH. This 
writer is not once mentioned by Euftathiui, who lived aixiut the year 1170, in hii 
elaborate and eitenCve comraentarr on Homer. 

* The .Jr^cmxrif/ of Valerius Fbccus are cited in Gixaixt'i Hjp/^iU tmd Medea. 
** Let him reade the boke Argonauticon," v. 90. But Guido is afterwards cited 
as a writer on that Tubjeft, ibU. 97. [Only two MSS. appear to be known : in 
Queen's Coll. Oxford, and at Holkham. It feems to be almoft open to queftian, 
whether Chaucer refers to Valerius Flaccus.] 

* It was litH printed [at Cologne, 1477, and there are many later edit;.] The 
work was linifhed, as appears by a note at the end, in i ity. It was tranHated into 
Italian by Philip or CbnUopher CefEo, a Florentine, and this tranflation wa« firft 
printed at Venice in 14.31, 4.to. Ii has alfo been tran Hated into German. See 
Lambec. ii. 948. The purity of our author's Italian ftylc has been much com- 
mended. For his Italian poetry, fee Mongitor, itii. infra, f. 167. Compare alfo, 
Dior. EruJiler. Ital. xiii, 158. Montftucon mentions, in the roval librajy at Paris, 
Le Roman de Thebes qui futiacine de Troye la erande. Catal, MSS. ii. p. 913 — 
■9S. [This Reman de Tiebtj is in reality one of thole works on the ftorv of the 
fiege of Troy, engrafted either on that of Columns or on bis raateriali. — Deiite.} 

' Bale lays, that Edward I. having met with our author in Sicily, in returning 
trora Alia, invited him into England, xiii. ^6. This prince was interefted in the 
Trojan Ilory, as we (hall lee below. Our hiRorians relate, that he wintered in Sicily 
in the year 1170. C/irm. Reb. Snai. p. aj, A writer quoted by Hcame, fuppofed 
to be John Stow the chronicler, fa^s that " Guido de Columpna arriving in Eng- 
land at the commaundemeni of king Edward the Firfie, made fcholies and anno- 
tations upon I^i^h^ Cretenfis and Dares Phrigius. Befides thefe, he writ at large 
the Baitayle of Troye." Heming. Cartni, ii. 649. Among his works is recited 
Hifieria de Repbui Rebufque JngU^. It is quoted by many writers under the title 
tAChromaan Britaimanim. He is laid alfo to have written CJiroiacum Megmam 
Sbrii xxxri. See Monntor. Bibl. Sic. i. 165. 

[Eicbhom has ftatedthelc "Scholies" of Guido to have been publilhed in the 
year 1116; a manifeft miftake, — lince it leaves Icventy-one yean between thii 
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ental inuMry, of which the fubjcft was extreaiely Airceptible. It 
has alfo iomc traits of Arabian literature. The Trojui horfc is a 
horfe of brafs ; and Hercules is taught aftronomy- and the feven 
Ubcral fciences. But [ forbear to enter at prefent into a more par- 
date and the period to wbidi he affigns the firft appeannce of the Hiflaria Tngtma. 
But whatever maj havt been Guido'i merit in thui affbrdiog a ctMnmon text-book 
for flibfequent nritcn, hi> work could have conlanied little of novelty, nther in 
matter or manner, for hii contempotariei j and it may be reafbnably doubted, 
whether h'ls labours extended beyond the bumble talk of reducing into profe the 
metrical compilations of hi» predeceflbia. It ii true, this circumiftance will not 
admit of ablbtute proof, till the fevcraJ pocnu upon the Trojan ftory extant in our 
own and various continental libtariet Ihall be given to the world ) but the ibllow- 
ing notice* of fome of thefe produftjona, though fcanty and impeifeft, will per- 
haps juftify the opinion which has been exprefletT The hiftory of the Anglo-Suon 
kings by Geolfri Gaimar, a poet antecedent to Wace (i 155), is but a fragment of 
a htfzet work, wbicb the author aflUrea us commenced with an account of Jafon 
and the Argonautic expedition. This was doubtlelj continued through the whole 
cycle of Grecian fiibulDus hiftory, till the liege of Troy connefted Brutus, the 
founder of the BritiOt dynafty, with the heroes of the ancient world. The volu- 
minoui work of Benoit de Saint More (noticed by Warton below) is ctmfefjildlv 
taken from Dares Phryeius and Diiiyi Cretcnfii, and is adorned with all tho^ 
fifiioni of romance and cnipaliic coftume, which tbele writen are fuppofed to have 
received from the interpolations of Guido. Among the romance) enumeiated by 
Melis Stoke, as the produfUons of earlier writers in Holland, and ftill (1300) held 
in general efteem, we find " The Conflift of Troy " {De StrjdvaitTrym'^t and 
we know upon the authority of Jakob van Maerlant (1170), the translator of Vin- 
cent de Beauvait' Sptcubim Hiftorialt, that thb wa* a vcrfion of Benoit's poem. 
It ii not fo certain whence Conrad of Wuizburg, a contemporary of Guido, de- 
rived bii German [lianj but he profcflct to have taken it from a French original, 
and bis poem, like Gaimat's, commences with Jafon and the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. Upon the lame principle that Conrad conceived it necenkry to preface hit 
Iliai witli the ftory of the Golden Fleece, his countryman Henry von Vrldeck 
embraced the whole of the Trojan war, lU origin and confequencea, in his veifion 
of the ^neis. This, however, is ufually believed to be a tranllation from the 
£rA of Chretien de Troycs; and, if the date (auv 1 186) alfumed for its appear- 
ance by Von der Hagcn be correfi, would place (be French original m an 
earitcr period than isnvenit by the French antiquariea. In the year mo, Albrecht 
von HalberAadt publilhed a metrical verfion ot^ Ovid's MttamrfAefij. See Von 
der Hagen's GnmJrifi Kur GtfcUciU dtr Dntfiitm Ptjb, Beriin, ■ 8 1 a j and Henrik 
van Wyn'i l^fhrifikt Avam^bntltm, Amfterdam, itoo.—Pria.] 

W'Sir P. Madden refen ut to Hoffniann'i Herjt Btlgicit, 1S30, p. jo. Mr. 
right fpeaks of a hiftory of the liege of Troy in Latin prole, attributed to the 
eleventh century, and executed in France (Arundel MSS. Br. Mas. No. 375).} 

[The popularity of the Hijbria Ir^anu in Britain is well attetted by the number 
of veifitms of it in Englilh that have come down to lu, Befides Lydgate's Tray 
Btok and the metrical veriion in the Bodleian Library, noticed by Warton, 
there is an Allitcralive verlion in the Hunterian Mufeum, Univeriity of 
Gla%ow, which the Early Eneliih Text Society is now publilhing; and in a 
MS. copy of Lydgate in the iJnivcHity Library, Cambridge, there are two con- 
Bderable fragments of another verfion by Barbour, author of the Snu, difcovered by 
Mr. Biadfhaw in 1S66. Thefe verlk>ns are independent tranllationi from Guido dc 
Colonna, belong to the end of the &urteenth and bcginningof the fifteetith century, 
■nd muft have been made within a period of lilty years. Probably the earlieft was 
that by Barbour, then the Alliterative, then Lydgate's, and laft of all, the Bodleian. 
Yet there is abundant evidence that Lydgate bad read the Alliterative veriion, for 
many of his interpolationt and renderings are tbe fame ai, or expanfion* of thofe 
gtven in that vetiion j tbe fame may be alEnned of the author of the Bodleian 
fierfion. Indeed, it may be to the Alliterative verlion that tbe author refer) as the 
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ticular examination of this hiftory, as it muft often occariooally be 
cited hereafter. I JbaU here only further obferve in generate-that 
this work is the chief fource from which Chaucer derived his ideas 
about the Trojan ftory ; that it was profefTedly paraphraTed by Lyd- 
gate [between the years 1414 and 1420] into a prolix Englifli poem, 
called the Bik* ef Trayt^ at the command of Henry V. j that it be- 
came the ground-work of a new compilation in French on the 
fame fubjett ["out of dyuerce boolccs of latyn"] by Raoul le Fcure, 
chaplain to the Duke of Burgundy, in the year 1464 and partly 
tranflated Into Engliih profe in the year 147 1 by Caxton, under the 
title of the [rccuycU of the hiftoryes of Troye,] at the requeft of 
Margaret, duchels of Burgundy: and that from Caxton's booJt, 
afterwards modernifed, Shakefpeare [may have] borrowed his drama 
of Troilus and Crejftda.* 

Romana that tht " fothe telles," — a phiafe that occurt very freqiKnily Id the AU 
liicralive vrrGoD. 

Be6tlci thefe metrical rendering the third book of Caxton'i JUntftB tj tht 
Hiflarjn ^Ttett, iiaproretiauIlatiDiiDf the greater portion of the /A/Sona 7ryana, 
omitting the ftoty of jafon and Medea. 

That the Bodleian MS. is probably a popular rendering of the Alliterati»e, 
compare the paOagei glren by Warton nit^ thofc in the Early Englilh Teal 
Society, vol. i. pp. i>*-i5. All the palTages frara the Bodleian MS. that I have 
compared, and ihey were many, Ihon the fame peculiarities i fome of ihem aie even 
more fttiking. — Dtmaidftw.'] 

' Who mentions it in a French n well as Latin romance : edit. ijj5, lignat. 
B i. pag. * 1 

" As in the latyn and the frenOie yt is," 
It occur* in Ffench, MSS. Bibl. Reg. Brit. Mux. 16 F. ix. Thit MS. was pro- 
bably-written not long after the year 1300. In Lincoln's-inn Ijbiary there is a 
poera cDtitlcd BelUm frejamim. Num. 150, Pr. 

"Sithen god hade this norlde wroght." 

* The weftern narioiu, in early times, hare been fond of deducing their origin 
from Troy. Thij tradition feems to be couched under Odin*s original emigration 
from that part of Alia which is conoeAed with Phry^a, Algard, or Alia'$ 
fortrefs, was the city from which Odin led hi* colony ; and by Tome it is called 
Troy, To this place alfo they ruppofed Odin to return after his death, where 
he was to recnve thofc who died in battle, in a hall roofed niih glittering 
fliields. See Bartholin. 1. ii, cap. S, pp. 401, ^oy/ia. Thuhall, fays the Edda, 
is in the city of Afgard, which is called the Field of Ida. Bartholin, ibid. In the 
very fublime ode on the DilTolution of the World, cited by Barthollnus, it is laid, 
that after the twilight of the gods fhould be ended, ana the new worid appeal, 
" the A& fhall meet in the field of Ida, and tell of^ the deftroyed habitations." 
Bartfaol. 1. ii. cap. 14, p. 597. Compare Atngiim. Jon. Crymog- 1- i< c. 4, pp. 4.J, 
46. See alio Edda, fab. 5. In the proem to Reienim'i .Edda it ii laid, " Odin 
appointed twelve judiei or princes at Sigtane in Scandinavia, as at Troy ) and 
eMblilhed there all the laws of Troy and the cuiloms of the Trojans." See 
Hickes, TAtfaiir. i. DilTertat. Epiil. p. 39. See alfo Mallet's Hifi. Damum. ii. p. 
34. Barthoiinns thinks that the compiler of the Eddie mythology, who lired a. D. 
1070, finding that the Britons and Fcanka drew their defccnt from Troy, was 
ambitious ofanigning the fame boafted origin to Odin. But this tradition appears 
to have been older than the Edda. And it ii more probable that the Britons and 
Franks borrowed it from the Scandinaiian Goths, and adapted it to themfelvesj 
unlets we fuppofe that thefe nations, I mean the former, were branches of the 
Gothic Hem, which gave them a Ibrt of inherent right to the claim. This realbning 
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Proofs have been given in the two prologues juft cited of the 
ffenerai popuUrity of Alexander's ftory, another branch of Grecian 
hiftory ^moiis in the dark ages. To thefe we may add the evidence 
of Chaucer : 

Ali&undre* ftorie ii 



That ererlc night that hath difcreciounc 
Hath hcrde fomtnhat or al of bii fortune.' 

In the Houfi of Fanuy Alexander is placed with Hercules.' I have 
already remarked that he was celebrated in a Latin poem by Gualtier 
de Chatillon, in the year 1Z12.* Other proofs will occur in their 
proper places.* The truth is, Alexander was the moft eminent knight 
errant of Grecian antiquity. He could not therefore be long without 
his romance. Callifthenes, an Olynthian, educated under Ariftotle 
with Alexander, wrote an authentic life of Alexander.* This hiftory^ 



may perhaps account for the early esiftence and extraordinuy popularity of the 
Trojan ftor^ among nations ienoraat and illitetate, who could only have received 
it by tradition. Geoffi^ at Monmouth took thii delcent of the Britons from 
Troy from the Wellh or Armoric bardi, and they perhan had it in common vritb 
the Scandinavian fcaldi. There Ii not a fyllable of it in the mihentic hiftoriani 
of Engtind, vrho wrote before him j particularly tfaole ancient one*, Bede, Gildai, 
and toe uninterpolated Nenniui. Henry of Huntingdon began hii hiftoty from 
Caefar ; and it na« only on further information that he added Brute. But tbii in- 
formation was from a manulcript found by him in hia way to Rome in the abbey 
of Bee in Normandy, [which, lays Sir F. Madden, it, howcrer, merely a copy of 
Geoffrey of ManmouTh\ Latin work.] H. Hunt. Epifiri. ad IFanm. MSS. Cantabr. 
Bibl. publ. cod. 151. I have mentioned in another place, that Witlzf, a king of 
the Weft Saxoni, grants in hit charter, dated A.D. S33, among other thing* to 
Croyland-abbey hia robe of tiflue, on which was embroidered " The deflru&ion of 
Trc^." Obi. nm Sftnftr'i Ftary lUiutM, 1. feA. t. p. 176, Thti prove* the (lory 
to have been in high veneration even long before that period : and it Ihould at the 
lame time be remembered, ibat the Saxona came from Scandinavia. 

This fable of the defcent of the Britons from the.Trojani was Iblemnly alleged 
as an authentic and undeniable proof in a controverly of great national importance, 
by Edward I, and his nobility, without the leaft objefUon from tbe oppoote patty. 
It was in the famous difpute concerning the fubjeftion of the crown of England to 
that of Scotland, about the year ijoi. The ^legations are in a letter to Pope 
Boniface, finned and fealed by the king and his lords. Ypt^m, tiexflr. Uiud 
Camd. Ai^L Norman, p. 491. Here is t curious inAance of the implicit nith 
with which this tradition continued to be believed even in a more enlightened age, 
and an evidence that it was equally credited in Scotland. 

' V. fij6. ■ V, 313, ■ See Second Diflcrtation. 

* In the reign of Henry I. the Oieriff'of Nottin^uunfliire ii ordered to procure 
the queen's chamber at Nottingham to be painted with tbe Hiftory of Alexander. 
Madoi, Hifi. Exeh, pp. i49'i59. "Depmgi ficias hifloriam Alcxaodri undi- 
quaque." In the Romance of Richard, the minRrel fays of an army alTembled at 
a Gcge in the Holy Land, fign. QJii r 

" Covered is both mount and playue 
Kyng Alyfaunder and Charlemayne 
He never had halfe the ronte 
As is the city now aboute." 
By the way, this is much like a paflage in Milton, Par, Rtg, iii. 337 1 
" Such forces met not, nor ib wide a camp. 
When Agrican," &c, 

* See ICjiehirch. pa- la Vu it lit Ororagii Je Cal^htia. Par M. I'Abbe Sevin. 
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which is frequently referred to by ancient writers^ has been long 
lince loft. But a Greek life of this hero, under the adopted name 
of Callifthenes, at prefcnt exifts, and is no uncommon manufcript in 

;ood libraries.' It is entitled, Bid; ta^iwiiew tov Viaiti&awi km tlfaictt. 

That is. The Lift and AS'tont af AUxandtr tht Macedonian.' This 
piece was written in Greek, beuiz a tranflation from the Perfic, by 
Simeon Seth, ftyled Magijttr^ ana protoveftiary or wardrobe keeper 
of the Palace of Antiochus at Conftandnoplc,' about the year 1070 
under the Emperor Michael Ducas,* It wai moft probably very 

Kni.dIrI.if.Tiii. p. iifi, 4to. But many vny ancient Grtek nntcni bad corrupted 
AlcKander^ hiftoty with fabulowi mrratirM, fuch u Onhsgoru, Oncficritus, &c. 



^ 



into the poenu of Arrian, Hadrian, and Sotcrichus. See Girrn FtOJhiUhtr, p. jS, 
I tranflation of whofe obrerrationi upon this fubjeft will be found in the RtirO' 
JfieSivt ftrvirvi. No. ri. For an account of AralMC,Turkilh, and Pecfian Terjioni 
of thii ftoiTi r*« Herfaelot, i. 144, and Weber'i Mttrkal RemmKtt, voL i. zx. — 
ftt«J 

* nnicularlT BibL Bodl. Ozon. MSS. Barocc. Cod. xvii. And Bibl, Reg. 
Paiii. Cod. •064. See Montlauc. Caul. MSS. p. 7]j. See paflagct cited from 
tbit tUnulcript, in Steph. Bnaat. Abr. Berckel. V. numipainn Ciclar Bulengcr 
de Circo, c xiti. 10, Sk. and F^ric AM Gr. xiv. 148, 149, ■ 50. It ia adduced 
bj* Du Cange, Cbfir. Gr. obi *id. tom. li. IMal. S<rifltr. p. ■4. 

' UndouUedljrmaoyfinaUer hiforie* now in our libnuiei were fonned from thi* 
greuer work. 

" - - "' -" Sm Du Cange, O^tofMo^. Ci(rj0. lib. i!. % 16. 



n. 5. El ad Zomr. p. 46. 



* Alht. de Simconibua, p. iSi. And Labb. BiU. mv. MSS. p. 115. Simeon 
Mth nanlated taixty Peific and Anbic booki into Greek, Allat. tin fwpr. 
p. \%%;ft^. Among them he tranflated frmn Arabic into Greek, about the year 
I loo, ror the ufe of oral the requeft of the EmpertK' Alexius C'omnenui, the cele- 
bntcd Indian Fable* now coMtnonly called the FtAUs ^^i^aj. This work be 
entitled, iT*ywmc ui i>:^Miik, and divided it into iifleen boolu. It was printed 
at Beriin, a.d. 1697, under the title, m^uw M<i><rr>i u" iKi>4nfw «■ irf KuXiXt hI 

STliere arc the Damea of two African or Afiatic animalt, called in Latin 
t, a Ibrt of Jjackall,] the priocijial interlocutors in the ftblea. Sefl. Mi. This 
curioos monument of a fbeciM of mftraflioa peculiar to the Orientals is upwards 
«f two thoufand yean old. It bat naffed under a great Tariety of nainet. Khofm 
a king of Perfia, in wboft i^iRn Mahomet wai bora, fent his phyfician named 
BunTifch into India, on purpoie to obtain this book, which was carrfullypreretred 
among the treafures of the kings of India, and commanded it to be tranflated out 
of the Indian language into the andent Ferjc. Uerbclot. Di3. OrieMaL p. 456. 
It was loon afterwards turned into Srriac, undet the title Calailig and Damag. 
Fabtk. Bibt. Gr. vi. p. 461. About the year of Chrift 7J0, one of the calipba 
ordered it to be tranflated from the ancient Per£c into Arabic, under the name 
KaB^ V* Damaa. Herbei xM frnfr. In the year 9*0, the Sultan Ahmed, of 
the dyiufty of the Samanldes, procured a tranflation into more modem PeiiRc : 
which was foon afierwardi put into rerle by a celebrated Per£an poet named Sou- 
deki. Herbcl. ibid. Fabric. 3nd, p. 4G1. About the year tijo, the Sultan 
Bahtam, not fatisRed with this Per£an Tetfion, ordered another to be executed by 
Nafrallah, the mofl eloquent man of his age, from the Arabic text of Mocanna 1 
and this Perfian verGon in what is now extant under (he title KaSUi iw Damma. 
Heibcl. iW. See alfo Herbel. p. iiS, But as eren this laft-mentioned ntfion 
had too many Arabic idioms and obfolete phrafcs, in the reign of Sultan Hofein 
Mina. it was thrown into a more modem and intelligible ftyle, under the name of 
Anmer SthtH. Frifer's H^. Uadh'Shah. C»ttd. MSS, pp. 19, 10. Nor muft it 
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Ibon afterwards tranllatcd from the Greek into Latin, and at length 
from thence into French, Italian, and German.' The Latin tranf- 



be rorgotten, that about the year iioo, the Emir Sohail, general of the annies of 
Huflain, Sultan of KhoraiTin of the pofteritj of Timor, cauled a Dew (ranllacioD to 
be made br the Dr. HufSen Vaex, which exceeded ftU othera in elcnncc and pcr- 
fpicuitjr. It nM named Awwair StiaU^ Splendor CoMfi, from the Eroir who naa 
nlied after the name of that ftar. Herbel. fp. iiS, 145. It would be tedioui to 
mention every new title and improvement which il has paiTed through among the 
nftem people. Il has been tranllaced into the Turkifh language both in profe and 
verfei partJcularlf for the ufe of Bajkiet II. and Solyman 11. Herbel. p. iiS. 
It hu Men alfo tianOated into Hebrew by Rabbi Joel ; and into Latin, under the 
title DtrtQorium VilM kmnumM, by Johannes of Capua [about 14.10.] From 
thence [in 1498] >C got into Caftilian 1 and from the Spanilh wm made an Italian 
verlion, printed at Ferrara, a.d. i 583, viz. Leia Damn [for CaBIak a DammaAl M 
Gm/ma Je rigai,/<itta nuraii, &c. A fecond edition appeared at Penaia in 1610, 
*ii, PMb/bfiia meralt dil demi, &c. But there was an Italian edition at Venice, 
under the bift-mentiooed title, with old nide rati, 155*. From the Latin veriiott 
[alro] it WIS tranllated into German, by the command of Ebelhard fiift Dnke of 
Wirtenbergi and thia tranflation waa printed at Ulm [i4S5- Then ate fereral later 
edition* by David Sahid d'lrpahao which appeared at Pari* in 1644, of which 
Gilbert Gaulmin ii believed to have been in great part the author.] But tbi* !i 
rather b paraphrafe, and was reprinted in Holland. See Slarchius, nM/v^. pncf. 
( tg, 10, 31. Fabric. Mbi/kfr. p. 4£j, A;. Aitotber ttanflation wa« printed at 
Parii, viz. Caatrs tt FabUi ImSemui dt Bidpai tl De LtJanaa iradmli d'M tchtUld' 
Btngaltk auttur Tm-c, far M. Galland [17*41 and again, 1778.] Fabricius fay*, 
that Mon*. Galiand had procured a Tuikiib copy of^thi* book four times laKCi 
than the printed copies, being a ver£on from the ori^al PcrCc, and entitled Hu- 
ll Namek, x"- ■ ■ '" ' - ■-' ' ' '■- --""' "- ■'-- "-■--' -■^- 



p. 46: 

firftb 



-3.-.. i, that is, 7JU reyal ot iiHteriai ^i, b called by the Oriental*, who 

..v of opinion that it contains the whole irt of goTemment. Bee Fabric. nU/iifr. 
>. 4S5. Herbel. p. 4;i, A tianflation into Englilh from (he French of tbe four 
irft books was printed at London in 1747, under the title of Pihttfi Fatdti; [but 
all the earlier Englilh verfions are flngulaj-ly indifferent. Tbe belt tranHatioD it that 
by Eaftwickin igj4.] A* to the name of the author of this book, Herbelot fays 
that Bidpai was an Indian philolbpher, and that hi* name lignifies the merciful phy- 
fician. See Herbelot. pp. %o6, 4jS, and BM. LugJim. Calal. p. 101. [Sir Wm. 
Jooes, who derives this name from a Sanlciit word, interprets it the beloved ex 
tavourite phy£cian. — Prict.'] Others relate, that it was compofed by the Brahmins 
of India, under the title ATartai Z>ttmni. Frarer,HM/ii^.p. 19. It Is alfo faid to have 
been written byllimelitth king of the Indians, and tranllated into Arabic from the 
Indian tongue three hundred yean before Aleicander the Macedonian. Abraham 
Bcchclens, Nii. ad CMai. EMJtfu, p. 87.— The Indiani reckon this book among 
the three things in which tbey fur^Js all other natioiu, tMt. " Liber Culila et 
Dimna, ludus Shatangri, ct novem figune numetarige." Saphad. Ctmmemt. ad 
Carm. Tegnii. apud Hyde, fraUgom. adlii. dt bid. Orimtal. A. ). Hyde intended 
an edition of the Arabic verlion. Fricfat. ad lib. de lad. OruttiU. vol. ii. 1767, 
edit, ad calc. I cannot Ibrlake this fubjeS without remarking, that the Perfians 
have another book, which rhey efleem older than any writings of Zoroafter, entitled 
Javidam Chrad, that ii, nuraa Sapttrntia. Hyde Prtffat. R*^. Ftt. PtrfiwMm. 
This has been alfo one of the titles c^ Bidpai'* Fable*. 
See Wolfii BiU. H*br. i. 46S, Ii. 9}i, iii. 350, iv. 934. 
[The Indian origin of thele fables is now placed beyond the poffibility of dit 

Site. Mr. Colebrooke ha* publiOied a Sanfcrit verfion of them, tinder tbe title of 
'Uapadefa, and they have been tranllated, from the Cuse language, by Sir Wm. 
Jones and Dr. Wilkins^iVir/. Seeyb^tf.] 

' Calkub. Ef^. ad Ju. ScaSgtr. 4a*, 41J. Scalig, £Mf. ad CafaMbam, ti$, 
115) who mention* alio a tranilation of this work from ae Latin into Hebrew, 
by one who adopted the name of Jos. Gorionide*, called Pfeudo-Gorbnides. This 
Latin hiftory wai tranllated into German by John Uartlieb MoUer, a German 
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lation was printed at Cologne in 1489.' [Among Rawlinfon's 
books at Oxford is a MS. copy of the Gejia AUxandri Mitrici 
Compefita, which once belonged to Hearne,] It is faid to have been 
[written in Greek by ^fopus, and to have been thence turned into 
Latin] by juJius Valerius:^ fuppoiititious names, which Teem to have 
been forged by the artilice, or introduced through the ignorance, oF 
fcribes and librarians. This Latin tranflation, however, is of high 
antiquity in the middle age of learning: for it is quoted by Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, who flourifhed about the year iigo.' About the jrear 
1236, the fubflance of it was thrown into a long Latin poem, written 
in elegiac verfe* by Aretinus Quilichinus.^ This fabulous narrative 
of Alexander's life and achievements is full of prodi^es and extrava- 
gances/ But we fhould remember its origin. The Arabian books 



phylician, U the cominind of Albert Duke of Bavaria, and publiflied Auguft. 
Vindc). A.P. 147S, fill. [This edition vnu preceded bj two othen from the prcli 
of Bamler, datnl 147X and 14.73. Hiefe and the Stiaftnirg edition of 1488 call 
the Cranflator Dr. John Hartlieb of Munich. — PriceJt See Lambecc. lib. ii. de 
Bibt. fimdaieii, p. 949. Labbe mentions a fabulous hiftoiy of Alexander, written, 
■x he fayi, in lai?, and tranlcribcd in 1455. Undoubtedly this in the text. Lon- 
dinenfiB quote* "pcrvetuthim quendam tibrum manulcriptuni dc afiibut Aleundrj." 
Heame'sT. Caiunrf«Efr, p. 8a. See alfo pp. 86, 158. 

' Lenglct mentions hjftoria /ahukfa inctrti autiani dt AltxanJri Megiri pr^rSit, 
1494. He-adds, that it » printed in the laft edition of Ctelar'i Commentaries by 
Gravius in oflavo. BUI. dei Rumtou, ii. pp. aiS, ii(|, edit. Amft. Compare 
Vogt'« CaltUtgut Uirtrum rarior, p. 14, edit, 1753. Montftucon b.f% this hiftory 
of Calliftbenei occurs often in the royal library at Paris, both in Greek and Latin t 
but that he never Ian either of them printed. Cat. USS. iL p. 733, iS4}- 
I think a life of Alexander is Aibjoined to an edition of Quintus Cunius.in 1584 
by Joannes Monacbut, 

* Du Cange Giaffar. Gr. v. EAuunc. Jural, ul Symmach. iv, 33. Earth. Ad- 
ver&r. ii. lo, v. 14. [Sir P. Madden hai fhoTrn that the notk of Julius VaJeriiii, 
which ii laid to have been taken from the Greek of .Afopus, is entirely different 
&om the ordinaiy Latin prole narratiresof the Life of Alexander. It nas publiJhed 
by Mai, Frankf. 1 8 1 8 , Svo., with a fccond piece called Ilmtraium AUxaUri, fiora 
MSS. in the AmbroCan library, at Milan, of the twelfth century.] 

* Hearne, T. Caii FiiiJk, Antigmt. Acad. Oxam. torn. ii. Not. {>. Soi, who 
thinks it a work of the monlu. "Nee dubium quin monacbus <juirpiam Latine, 
ut potuit, rcripferit. Eo modo, quo et alios id genus fbetus paitunebant fcriptores 
aliquot monaitici, c fabulis quas vuln admodum placere fciebant." — Ibid. 

* A Greek poem on this fubje£t will be mentioned below, written in politic 
verrcs, entitled M^nifut I HuArr. 

' Labb. Biil. Nsv. MSS. p. 68. Ol. Borrich. Diftrtat. de Paa. p. So. 

* The writer relates that Alexander, inclofed in a vefTel of gla&, dived to the 
bottom of the ocean for the fake of getting a knowledge of iifhes and fca monften. 
He is alfo reprefented as foaring in the air by the help of gryphons. At the end, 
the opinions of different philorophcrs are recited concerning the fepulchre of 
Alexander. Nefiabanos, a magician and aflrologer, king of Egypt, is a very 
fignilicant charaAer in this romance. He transform) himlclfinto a dragon, Ice. 
Compare Herbelot. SibL Qriatlal, p. iig,h. feg. In Tome of the MSS. of this 

Riece which I bare feen, there is an account of Alexander's vilit to the tires of the 
m and moon ; but I do not recoUcA this in the printed copies. Undoubtedly the 
original has had both interpolations and otnillions. Pfeudo-Gorionides above 
mentioned jeems to hint at the groundwork of this hiftory of Alexander in the 
following pafTage ; " Cxiera* autcm res ah Alexandre gcftes, et egregia ejus 
facinora ac quxcunqilc demum perpetnvit, ea in libris Mcdocum et Perlaruin, 
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abound with th= moll incredible fiAions and traditions concerning 
Alexander the Great, which they probably borrowed and improved 
from the Perfians. They call him Efcander. If I recollect right, 
one of the miracles of this romance is our hero's horn. It is laid, 
that Alexander gave the fignal to his whole army by a wonderful 
horn of immcnfe magnitude, which might be heard at the diftance 
of fixty miles, and that it was blown or founded by fixty men at 
once.' This is the horn which Orlando won from the giant Jat- 
round, and which, as Turpin and the Iflandlc bards report, was 
endued with magical power, and might be heard at the diftance of 
twenty miles. Cervantes fays, that it was bigger than a mafly 
beam.* Boiardo, Berni and Ariofto have all fuch a horn : and 
the lidion is here traced to its original fource. But in fpealcing 
of the books which furniihed the ftory of Alexander, I muft not 
foi^et that Quintus Curtius was an admired hiftorian of the romantic 
ages. He is quoted in the Policraticon of John of Salifbury, who 
died in the year 1181.* Eneas Sylvius relates, that Alphonfus IX., 
king of Spain in the thirteenth century and a great aftronomer, en- 
deavoured to relieve himfelf from a tedious malady by reading the 
Bible over fourteen times, with all the glofles ; but not meeting with 
the expcAed fuccefs, he was cured by the confoladon he received 
from once reading Quintus Curtius.' Peter Blefenfis, [or Peter of 
Blois,] Archdeacoiiof London, a ftudentat Paris about the year 1150, 
mentioning the books moft common in the fchools, declares that he 
profited much by frequently looking into this author.' Vincentius 
Bellovacenfis, cited above^ a writer of the thirteenth century, often 
quotes Curtius in his Speculum HiJiarlaU? He was aifo early tranf- 
lated into French. Among the royal MSS. in the Britiih Mufeum, 
there is a fine copy of a rrench trandation of this claffic, adorned 
with elegant old paintings and illuminations, entitled, ^inte Curfe 
Rufy des faix, d" Alexandre^ ix. llv. tranJlaU par yajque dt Luctnt 
Portugaleis. Efcript par la main dt ythan dit Chefne^ a Lillt,'' It 



■tqiie Bpnd Nicolaum, Titum, et Strabonem ; et in libri* n 
rerumqne ib iplb nftarum, ^ucn Mui ac ^gyptji to anno auo Alexander deceflit, 
comporuerunt, fcripta repenei." Lib- ii. C. la-ii, [Lat. Ven.] p. 151, edit, Jo. 
Frid. Briethaupt, 

■ It is alio in a MS. entitled Secrita Setrttotum Ari/htelii, lib. 5. MSS. Bodt. 
D. I, 5. Thii treatifc, afcribed to Ariftotle, was ancienrljr in high repute. It ii 

fretended to have been tianflatcd out of Greek into Arabic or Cbaldee by on« 
□bn, a Spaniard; thence into Latin by Philip, a Frenchman ; at length into 
Englifh verfe by Lydgatc: under whom more will be laid of it. [The Latin ii 
dedicated to Guido Vcre de Valentia, Bilhop of Tripoli. — MtuUtn.] 
' See Oifirvai. Fair. ^. i. ^ <f. p. aoa. 
' viii. 1!. * Op. p. +7S. 

* Epift, loi, Friqamttr inJiiUtr* Mfltriai Q. Curtn, &c. 

* iv. 6t, ice. Montfaucon, 1 think, mentions a MS. of Q. Curtius la the Col- 
bertine libraiy at Paris &00 yean old. See Banh. ad Claudian. p. ii6j. Alex- 
ander Benedifhn, in his hiRory of Venice, tianrcribes whole pages from this 
hiftorian. I could give other prools. 

' 17 F i. Brit Mus. And anin, 10 C. iii. and 15 D. i*. [Sir F. Madden 
refer* to M. Paris's Cat of the MSS. of the Bibt. Imper. iS]«, Noes. 67*7-9-] 
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was made in 1468. But I believe the Latin tranflations of Simeon 
Seth's romance on this fubje^ were bell known and moft efteemed 
for fome centuries. 

The French, to refume the main tenor of our ai^ument, bad 
written metrical romances on moft of thefe fubjedlE before or about 
the jear t2oo. Some of thefe feem to have been formed from profe 
hiftoriee, cniai^ed and improved with new adventures and embeLlifh- 
ments from earlier and more Hmple tales in verfe on the lame fub- 
ie&. Chreftien of Troyes wrote Lt Rtmans du Graal, or the ad- 
ventures of the Sangraal, which included the deeds of King Arthur, 
Sir Triflram, Lancelot du Lac, and the reft of the knights of the 
round table, before 1191. There is a palTaee in a coeval romance, 
relating to Chreftien, which proves what I Have juft advanced, that 
fome of thefe hiftoriei previoufly exifted in profe :— 

Cbriftians qui entent et paint 

A nmoya \e miillor conte, 

Par le commaDdenienl U Conte, 

Qu'il foit contci in cott royal 

Ce ift li coDtd del Grul 

Dont ti quena li bailk le line.' 
Chrefticn alfo wrote the romance of Sir Ptrtival, which belongs to 
the lame hiftorv.' Godfrey de Ligny, a cotemporary, finished 2 
romance begun oy Chreftien, entitled La Charette [or Du Chevalier 2 
la Charette], containing the aidventures of Launcelot. [This has been 
printed of late years.] Fauchet affirms, that Chreftien abounds with 

' Apud Fanchet, Ree. Ht. H. x. p. 99, who ixldi, " Je aoj bien que Ronutii que 
nous aroni ijourdhuj' imprinin, tell que Lancelot du L«c, Triftan, et Rutra, fimt 
refbndut fus let Tiellct profet et lymei et polt lefiaichit de langu^e." 

[The Raaum du Smitt Graal is aicribed to an anonrnioiui Trmivtr* h] M. Roque- 
fort, who dcDlei that it wai wiitteo bj Chretien oe Troyes. On the authority 
of the Ca. d* la yaliirrt, he alfo attribute* the Grft pan of the profe verilon of thu 
romance to Lucca du Gaft, and the continuadon only to Robert de Borron. Ofde 
Borron'i nork entitled En^trrtrntxt dt MrrSn n Reman <U St. Graal, there ii a metri- 
cal verfion MS. no. 19S7 fondadcl'abbaye St. 'Germain. See Pte^ Fraaftdfi Jamt 
Ui xH. et xui. Siicles.— Price.] 

Theoldeft MSS.of ronuuiceson thefe fubjea«Tvbich I have ften are the follow- 
ing. They are in the royal MSS. of the BritiihMureum. Le R»ma»» dt Trifiraa, 
10 D. ii. Thii wu probably tisnlbibed not long after the year iioo. — Hifleirt 
du Lamalal ou S. Graal, ibid. iii. Perhaps older than the year iioo, Anin, 
Hifiair* duS. Graal, «uLa^tbt,*oC.Ti.i. Tranfcribed foon attcr tioo. This 
is impeifefl at the beginning. The fubjeA of Joleph of Arimathea bringing a vef' 
fel of the Gangral, that is [the holy difli or veflel] into England, is of hi^ anti* 
quity. It is thus mentioned in MBi-tt Arthtr. " And then the old own had in 
harpe, and he fung ah aldtjim^ how Jofeph of Arimathy came into thti lande." 

' Fauchet, p. 103. [Percmel b gaU<yi, U jai oeAeua Ui admeturti dk S^i3 Graal, 
autc aukkunifai^K btUiaurulx da noilt eitualur Gaiaiai,<ffe.],traii/laUet dtrimedt 
Caacitnautear. — [Chretien dcTroyet, Printed at Patis, 1530, folio. This writer 
at hit death left the (iory unfinlOied. It was refumed by Gautier de Denet, aikd 
concluded by MelTenier. See Roquefort i^fiiP- P. ij*- — Prin.'] 

In the royal librarv at Paris is U Reauia de Ptrfiyai U Galw, par Cr^ta dk 
'trtjts. In ver^, fol. Mom. Galland thinks there is another romance under this 
title, Af«m. de Lii.Va. p, 417, leq. 4^3, Svo. The author of which he fuppofcs may 
be Rauol de Biavais, mentioned by ^'"c'*'') P' H'- Compare Lcnglet, £(U. Aaai. 
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beautiful inventions.' But no ftoryis fo common among the earlieft 
French poets as Charlcmaenc and nis Twelve peers. In the Britith 
Mufeum we have an old French MS. containing the hiftory of 
Charlemagne, tranflated into profe from Turpin's Latin. The 
writer declares, that he preferred a fober profe tranflation of this 
authentic hiftorian, as hiftories in rhvme, undoubtedly very numerous 
on this fu^eft, looked fo much like lies.' His utlc is extremely 
curious : G camenct PEfteirt qut Turpin U Ercevefqut i* Rrins 
fit del ten rty CbarUmayne^ canuat U canquift Efpaigne^ t dilivtrq 
det Patnt, Et pur cm qt E^eirt rimttftmbu mtnfunge, eft ctftt mis 
in prejt^ folun It Latin qt Turpin mtfmts fift, tut mfi cumt it It vift 

Ogier Che Dane makes a part of Charlemwne's hiltoiy, and, I 
believe, is mentioned by Archbifliop Turi»n. But his exploits have 
been recorded in verfc by Adencz, an old French poet, not men- 
doned by Fauchet, author of the two metrical romances of 
[Berthe] and Cleomades-, under the name of Ogier It Daneis^ in the 
year 1270. This author was mafter of the muficians, or, as others 
&y, heralds at arms, to the Duke of Brabant Among the royal 



p. 150. The author of this laft-inentioiied Perccrall, in the exordium, fajrs that lie 
wrote, among othcn, the roDiancM of Enew, Roj Marc, and Ulelt le Blonde i tuul 
that he tranl&ted into French, Ovid's Art af Lovt, [The French romance of Ptr- 
eeval \% preferred in a MS. in the CoUegt of Arms, No. i^,—Madiie». The 
Enclilh tran{lation i» prercrrcd in a MS. in Lincoln Cathedral Llbniy, and la in- 
clnded in Mr. Halliwell's TkanltH gmoMces, i>44.] 

' P. 105, ibid, [Perhapa the fame, laya Ritlbn, xiih Lei roMaju dt CievaBtr 
a Fepie, dm VHifimrt di Lamrelet du Lae. To the fame romance- writer are attri- 
buted, Du Chevalier a [Aim, du priaee AUxaudri, d'Ertc, with others that arc now 
loft. — Park, M. Roquefort's catalogue of Chretien's works ftill extant contains : 
PeretvoLU Citvalitr au Lim, Lanceiii du Lac, Cligel (Ciextt^),Giallaumed'jfMgle- 
terre, and Erec et Emde. The latter prt^ably gave rife to the opinion, that Chretien 
tranliated the ^ncid,and which has been adopteil from Von der Hagen, — Price."] 

' There b a curious palTage to this putpole In an old French profe romance 
of Charbmagat, written before the year iioo. " Baudouin Comte de Hainau 
trouva a Sens en Bourgongne le vie de Charlemagne : et moumnt la donna a fa 
Ibur Yolond Comtefle de S. Pol, qui m*a prie ^ue je la mette en RamaifaMi rynu. 
Parce que tcl fc deliiera el Roman qui del Latm n'ent curej et par le Roman fcra 
mielz g^rdee. Maintei gens en one ouj conter et chanter, miis n'eft ce nmfmge 
uon ce (|u*ils en difcnt ct chantent cil coDltour oe cil jugleor. Nuz conte* tymes 
n'en eft vrais ; totmenfongecequ'ilsdicnt." Liv. quatr. [SirF. Madden notes that 
this is the fame as that of Tuipin, and ref^n to M. Paris's Cat. of the MSS, 
in the national library at Paris, pp. iii-io. There is certainly no concIuGre 
tcftimony in favour of the compofition of the tranllation between 1 17S and 1105, 
though Sir F, M. po£tivcly declares, that it " muft be limited between thefc dates." 
He mentions that it was Yoland Countels of St Pol, who caufed the metrical ftory 
of Guillaume de Palerme to be tranHated into French. This is our ^ilSam aadtlu 
0'(nM^ edited by Sir P. M. tSja.and more recently by the Early Text Society.] 

' MSS. Harl. 173, f. S£. There is a very old metrical romance on this fubjefi, 
ilnd, MSS. Harl. 517, 1. f. i. W^trlt Damnt due d* Daxtumarcke was printed 
at Paris about 149S j and at Troyet in i6og, were printed, HiftaWe de Margmit 
Ugetud, and H^oire det noblet Praveffei et yaiUamcei dt GidRen refiaure.—Vaxk. 
See alio M, Michel's edit, of Cimlemagat, 1836, from Royal MS. 16 E. riii. 7, 
written in the twelfth century.] 
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MSS. in the Mufeum we have a poem, Lt Ltvrt it Ogtir it Datmi- 
marcht,* The French have tikewife illullrated this champion in 
I.eonine rhyme. And I cannot help mentioning that they have in 
verfe Viftmi efOidtgir tbt Dant in tht kingiom of Fairy, " VifioiB 
d'Ogeir le Danois au Royaume de Faerie en vers Francois," printed 
at Paris in 1548.* 

On the Trojan ftory the French have an ancient poem, at leaft 
not pofterior to the thirteenth century, entitled Roman it Trtje^ 
written by Benoit de Sain& More. As this author appears not to 
have been known to the accurate Fauchet, nor la Croix du Maine, 
I will cite the exordium, efpecially as it records his name, and im- 
plies that the piece [was] tranflateo from the Latin, and that thefuh- 
jt£k was not then common in French ; 

Cette eftoire n*eft pu ulce, 

N'en ftaircB livru n'eft trouvie : 

L« retraice ne liit encore 

Mail Bcneoit dc fainte More, 

L'a tranllitf, et fair et dit, 

Et a ik main les moti cent. 
He mentions his own name a^in in the body of the work, and at 
the end ; — 

le n'en fait plui ne plus en dir j 

Bcneoit qui c'eft Roman fjr.' 
Du Cange enumerates a metrical MS. romance on this fubjed by 
Jaques Millet, entitled Dt la Dt/iruffion it Trait.* Mont^ucon, 
whofeextenfive inquiries nothing could efcape, mentions Dares Phri- 
gius tranflated into French verle, at Milan, about the twelfth cen- 
tury.* We find alfo, among the royal MSS. at Paris, DiStys Creten- 
lis tranflated into French verfe." To this fubje^, although aJmoft 
equally belonging to that of Charlemagne, we may alfo refer a French 
romance in verfe, written by Philipes Moufques, canon and chancd- 
ior of the church of Tournay. It is, in faS, a chronicle of France : 
but the author, who does not choofe to begin quite fo high as Adam 
and Eve, nor yet later than the Trojan war, opens his hiftory with 
the rape of Helen, pafles on to an ample defcription of the ucgc of 

' i5E.vi.+. 

[The title of Adcnei' poem is Lti Emfaaeti i'Ogitr-U-Dami, a copy of (riiicfc 
ii prcferved among the HarL. MSS. No. 4404. His other poem, noticed in the teil, 
is called Lt Roman Jt Pcfin it dt Bertke. See Cia. FaRUrt, No. 1734- The lifci^ 
Ogier contained in the royal MS. embraces thenhole career of this ill uftrioui hero ; 
and n evidently a diftinfl work from that of Adcnez. Whether it be the tame jtt- 
Gon alluded toil) (he French romance of .jfrxamfrr, where the author is diftingnifiKd 
trom the " conteura batards " of bis day, is left to more competent judges. — Prvr. 
For an account of the modem printed edition of thefe and other romances of the 
lame cycle, fee Brunct, dtm. edit. art. Ronuai.\ 

' There is alfo L'Hifioire du frtu* Mnr-vin fih J'Optr U DwKit, Paris, i{]9 
and 1540. [Of this there is an Englilh rcHion, Lond. i6is, 4I0.] 

' See GallanduJ^^. p. 41J. [For an account of Benoit de Saint More'i pons, 
the reader is referred 10 the nth vol. of the Jrrii««il!gta,>nd to the moden editioB 
of the original.] 

* Gloft. Lot. ImJ. Ant. p. cxiii. * Monum. Fr. i. ^74, 

' See Montf. CataLMSS. ii. p. 1669. 
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Troy, and throueh an exad detail of all the great events which 
fuccecded conduSs his reader to the year 1240. This work com- 
prehends all the iidions of Turpin's Charlemagne, with a variety of 
other extravagant ftories difperfed in many profefled romances. But 
it preferves numberlefs curious particulars, which throw confiderable 
light on hifloricid fa£b. Du Canee has colle^cd from it all that 
concerns the French emperors of Conftantinople, which he has 
printed at the end of his entertaining hiftory of that city. 

It was indeed the faihion for the niftorians of thefe times to form 
fuch a general plan as would admit all the abfurdities of popular 
tradition. Connexion of parts and uniformity of fubjed were as 
little ftudied as truth. Ages of ignorance and luperftition are more 
affedled by the marvellous than by plain fa3s, and believe what 
they find written without difcemment or examination. No man 
before the fixteenth century prefumed to doubt that the Francs 
derived their origin from Francus, a fon of He^or ; that the 
Spaniards were defcended from Japhet, the Britons from Brutus, 
and the Scots from Fergus. Vincent de Beauvais, who lived 
under Louis IX. of France, and who, on account of his extraordi- 
nary erudition, was appointed preceptor to that king's Tons, very 
Savely ctalTes archbimop Turpin's Charlemflgne among the real 
ftories, and places it on a level with Suetonius and Cxfax. He 
was himfetf an hiftorian, and has left a large hiftory of the world, 
fraught with a variety of reading, and of high repute in the middle 
^es ; but edifying and entertaining as this work might have been 
to his CO temporaries, at prefent it fervei only to record their pre- 
judices, and to chara^erife their credulity.* 

Hercules and Jaibn, as I have before hinted, were involved in the 
Trojan ftory by Guido di Cotonna, and hence became familiar to 
the romance writers.* The Hercules, the Thefeus, and the Amazons 
of Boccaccio, hereafter more particularly mentioned, came from this 
fource. I do not at prefent rccolleu any old French metrical 
romances on thefe fubje£ls, but prefume that there are many. Jafon 
feems to have vied with Arthur and Charlemagne ; and fo popular 
was his expedition to Colchos, or rather fo firmly believed, that in 
honour of fo refpe^ble an adventure a duke of Burgundy inftituted 
the order of the Golden Fleece in the year 14.68. At the fame 
time his chaplain Raoul le Feure illuflrated the ftory which gave 
rife to this magnificent inftitution, in a prolix and elaborate hiftory, 
afterwards tranllated by Caxton.' But I muft not forget, tlut 

■ He flouriOied abouc ii£o. 

* The Trojomanna Saga, a Scandic manulcTipt at Stockholm, leemi to- be 
poftcrior to Guido's publication. It bq^iDS with Jaibn and Herculei, and their 
Toyage to Colchos 1 proceeds to the rape of Helen, and ends with the £ege and 
deftniAion of Troy. It celcbratei all the Grecian and Aliatic heroes concerned 
in that war. Wanl. Jutiquit. Stptemtr. p. 115, col. i. 

I c.-niy — ^ _ ^*— ""— "jfairt^MW,!. tv. p. 176, Jia. Montfaucon nientions 
I Gn^iu it CoLfnMa, Catal. MSS. BibU CoiHin. ii. 
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among the royal manufcripts in the Mufeum, the French romance 
of Herculei occurs in two bookf, enriched with numerous ancient 
paintings.' [It was, at a later date, r<!duced into a chap-book. 
Parthenope is, of courfe, the hero of the romance of that name^ 
inferted in Le Grand's collection, and of which the Englifh verlions 
have been lately printed.]* Tpemtdm has alio chriftened a tale of 
chivalry, to be noticed hereafter. 

The conquefts of Alexander the Great were celebrated by one 
Simon, in old [French], about the twelfth century. This piece 
thus be^ns : 

Chanlon voil dii per ryme et per X<eoiD 

Del fil Filippe lo rojr de Macedoin. 
An Italian poem on Alexander, called Trionfh Magns., was prefented 
to Leo X. by Dominicho Falu^ Ancifeno, in the year 1521. 
Crefcimbeni fays it was copied from a Proven9al romance.' But 
one of the moft valuable pieces of the old French poetry is on the 
fubjcd of this victorious monarch, entitled Roman ff AUxanire. It 
has been called the fecond poem now remainiiu; in the French 
language, and was written about the year 1200. It was confeiledly 
tranflated from the Latin j but it bears a nearer relemblance to 
Simeon Seth's romance than to Quintus Curtius. It was the con- 
fiederated performance of four writers who, as Fauchet exprefles 
himfelf, were ajfocit% en imr jouglerie.* Lambert li Cors, a learned 

' 17 £. ii. [This romance of HtrttiUt commences with an account of Uranu* 
«r Czlum, and terminates nith the death of Ulj flei by his Jbn TelegonuB. The 
mythological fablei with nbich the firil part abounds, are taken from Boccaccio's 
Gentai^ta Dtenm; and the third part, cmbracina; ibe dcftniAion of Troy by the 
„ , J _ . ---fedeHobe a - — "--■-- '-— ''-- --• ' 



Grecki under A^memnon, profedci lo be a tianilation from Dktji ^ Grtect oMd 
Darti effrtt. The Pcrtonape of the text ii evidently Partonepcz de Blois (f 
Le Grand, fabUanx, tom. iv. p. 161, and Seticti det Manufiriti, tom. \x.\ a 



Davt ofTrBf. The Pcrtonape of the text ii evidently Partonepcz de Blois (fee 
Le Grand, fabUanx, tom. iv. p. 161, and Seticti det Manufiriti, tom. \x.\ and 
Yporocdon the bero nhom Watton dignifies with the epithet of Childe Ippome- 



done.— Price.'] 

' [Tie Old Ei^^ Perfi«Hi rf Partenopt of Bbii. Edited by the Rev. W. E. 
Budcley. Roxburghe Club, 1S61. There it a modcra paraphaie in nrft by Mr. 
W, S. Roft.1 

' Ifler. Volg, Poei. i. it. p. %%*. In the royal manufctipti there is a French 
poem entitled La Vtngeatmci dm ^amtt AkxaaJre, 19 D. i. 1, Brit. Mu*. I am 
not Aire whether it i> not a portion of the French Jtexandtr, mentioned below, 
written by Jchan li Nivelois [Venelais]. 

* Fauchet, Rec. p. Sj. [The order in which Fauchet has clafTed Lambert Ii 
Cors and Alexander of Paris, and which has alio been adapted bj M. Le Grand, 
it foutuled on the following paflage of the original poem 1 
*■ La Tcritf d t'iftoire fi com li toys la ftft 
Un clers de Chaftiaudun Lambers li Cors li mift 
Qui du Latin la trait ct en romin la fift. .... 
Alexandre nous dit qui de Bernay fii net 
Et de Paris retii ft fiimoms appelles 
Qui or a les ficns vert o It* Lambert mellet." 
MM. de la Ravalliere and Roquefort have confidcred Alexander at the elder 
writer j apparently referring {AlexauiT* naui dit") to Lambert li Con. But the 
UA line in thii extrafl clearly confirms M. Le Grand's arrangement. The date 
alligned by M. Roquefort for its publication ii 1184. Jehan li Venelais wrote 
Le Tefiamad d'Akxamdre; and Perot de Saint Clool, La FiHgtaiaice J'AIexaxJr*. 
Mr. Douce has enumerated eleven French poeti, who have written on the fubjeft 
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civilian, began the poem ; and it was continued and completed by 
Alexandre de Paris, Jean le [Venelais], and [Perot] de Saint [Cloot],* 
The poem is clofed with Alexander's will. This is no imagination 
of any of our three poets, although one of them was a civil lawyer. 
Alexander's will, tn which he nominates fucceflbrs to his provinces 
and kingdoms, was a tradition commonly received, and is mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus and Ammianus Marceitinus.^ L^^'* work has 
never been edited.]^ It is voluminous ; and in the Bodleian library 
at Oxford is a vad folio MS. of it in vellum, which is of great 
antiquity, richly decorated, and in high prefervation.* The margins 
and initials exhibit not only fantaflic ornaments and illuminations 
exquifitely finifhed, but alfo pictures executed with lingular elennce, 
expreffing the incidents of the l^orV) and difplaying the fashion of 
buildings, armour, drefs, mufical inltruments,' and other particulars 
appropriated to the times. At the end we read this hexameter, 
which points out the name of the fcribe [of that portion, which 
contains a Scotifli metrical romance of Alexander, an addition of the 
fifteenth century] :' 

Nomen IcTiptorii eS Thomu plenus imorii. 
Then follows the date of the year in which the tranfcript was com- 
pleted, viz. 1338. Afterwards there is the name and date of the 
illuminator, in the following colophon, written in golden letters : 
Cht livri fu pfrfais di la en/uminiere an xvHi'. jeur davryl par ythan 
dt grift Fan dt graci m.ctc.xtliii.'' Hence It may be concludea, that 
the illuminations and paintings of this fupcro manufcript, which 
were moft probably begun as foon as the fcribe had finifhed his part, 
took up fix years: no long time, if we confider the attention of 
an artifl to ornaments To numerous, fo various, lb minute, and fo 
labonoully touched. It has been fuf^fed that before the appearance 

of AIcTaiuIer Or bit! family i and Mr. Weber obferves, that feveral other* might be 
addnl to the lift. See Weber^ MUrictd RonKOKet (who notice* niioiu European 
vetbam)f Niticei dti Mamtfirili ibt RM, t. v.i Cataiagm dt U yaOitrt, t. ii.— m'cv. 



Sir F. Madden refen U9 alTo to De la Sue, Effait, Sic. ii. 341-56, «nd fupplics ui 
with the name of Thomas of Kent, an Anglo-Norman (not mentioned by Mr. 
Price or by Mr. Wright) as one of the continuators of the romance of AUxamitr.'] 
' Fauchet, iUd. Mont. Galland menCioDK a French romance in verle, unknown 
to Fauchet, and entitled lUimaa iPAlAyi it dt PropAjBej, vrritten by one Alexander, 
whom he ftippofeB to be this Alexander of Faro. Mem. Lit. iii. p. 419, edit. 
Amft. [This conjefhire is confirmed by M. Roquefort, abifupr. p. iig. — Pritt.'] 
It is often cited by Cftrpentier, Suppl. Cang. 

* See Fabric. Bibl. Gr, c. iii. L viii. p. M5. * [Sir F. Madden't inform.] 

* MSS. Bodl. B 164, fbl. 

* The moft frequent of thefe are organs, bagpipes, lutes, and tnimpeti. 
" '- - ' " adds,!" ■ ■ 



of Alexander for the Roxburghe Club in 1S49. In it he printed the alliteratire 
fngmenls from Bodl. MS. 164, and Afhmole 44 (ab. 14J0 a.d.) The far earlier 
■lliterative fragment in MS, Greaves 60 was ptiotcd by Mr, SkeaE in his edit, of 
WWiam efPaSntt, Early Englifh Text Society, iSS;.} 

' [Bilbop Warburton had] a moft beautitw French manurcript on rellum or 
Men tt Arthitr, ornamented in the fame manner. It was a prclent from Vcrtue 
the engraver. 
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of this poem, the Rntmnt, or thofe pieces which celebrated Gefts, 
were conllantly^ cotnpofed in fhorc verfes of fix or eight fyllibles : 
and that in this Raman £ Altxandre verfes of twelve fyllables were 
firft ufed. It has therefore been imagined, that the verfes called 
AUxanirints-, the prefent French heroic meafure, took their rife from 
this poem ; Alexander being the hero, and Alexander the chief of 
the four poets concerned in the work. That the name, fome cen- 
turies afterwards, might take place in honour of this celebrated and 
early effort of French poetry, I think very probable ; but that 
verfes of twelve fytlabtes made their firfi appearance in this poem, is 
a do&rine which, to fay no more, from examples already produced 
and examined is at leaft ambiguous.' In this poem Gadifer, here- 
after mentioned, of Arabian lineage, is a very confpicuous champion : 

Gadifcr fa moult preiui, d'un Ambi lignagc. 
A rubric or title of one of the chapters is, *' Comment Alexander 
fuit mys en un vefal de vooire pour veoir le merveiles," &c. This 
is a paflage already quoted from Simeon Seth's romance, relating 
Alexander's expedition to the bottom of the ocean, in a velTel of 
glafs, for the purpofe of infpefting iifhes and fea monfters. In 
another place from the fame romance, he turns affronomer, and (bars 
to the moon by the help of four gryphons. The caiiph is frequently 
mentioned in this piece ; and Alexander, like Charlemagne, has his 
twelve peers. 

Thefe were the four reigning ffories of romance: on which 
perhaps Englilh pieces, tranflated from the French, exiHed before 
or about the year 1300. But there are fame other Englilh romances 
mentioned in the prologue of Richard Ciur du Lyon, which we like- 
wife probably received from the French in that period, and on which 
I fhall here alfo enlarge. 

Beitvei dt Hanton^ or Sir Bevis de Scuthamfton, is a French 
romance of confiderable antiquity, although the hero is not older 
than the Norman conqueft. It is alluded to in our Englifh romance 
on this flory, which will again be cited, and at large : 

Forth thei yode,y0yUA M( Mr.* 
And agun more exprefsly. 

Under the bridge wer fixty belles. 
Right u the RemoMi telles.* 
The Romans is the French original. It is called the Romance of 
Btuvts dt Hanten^ by Pere Labile.* The very ingenious Monlieur 
de la Curne de fainte Palaye mentions an ancient French romance 
in profc, entitled Beufru de Hanton? Chaucer mentions Bevis, with 
Other famous romances, but whether in French or Englifh is uncer- 

' See Prcf. Lt Rama* de la Raft, par Moni. L'AbM Lenglct, i. p. xxxvi. 
Signal. P ii. [Btvu i^HaiidiiK vtu edited from the Auchinleck MS. for the 



Maitland Club iliS, ^Tq.J 
» Signar. E iv. 
* Mtm. Lit. ». jSi, 4ti 



* Ncv. Bibl, p. JJ4., edit. 1651. 
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taia' Beuvet ef Hantanne vris printed at [Troyes as early as 1489].' 
Afcapart was one of his grants, a chara£ter^ in very old French 
romances. Bcvis lived at Downton in WittOiire. Near Southampton 
is an artilicial hill called Bcvis Mount, on which was probably a 
fortrefs ; [and within the town there U a gate which ftill retains his 
name].* It is pretended that be was Earl of Southampton. His 
fword is fhown in Arundel caftie. This piece was evidently written 
after the Crufades; as Bcvis is knighted by the King of Armenia, 
and is one of the generals at the Cege of Damafcus. 

Guy Earl of Warwicic is recited as a French romance by Labbe.* 
In the Britilh Mufeum a metrical hiftory in very old French appears, 
in which Felicia, or Felice, is called the daughter of an earl of 
Warwick, and Guido, or Guy, of Warwick is the fon of Scguart 
the earl's Reward. The manufcript is at prefent imperfect." Mont- 
faucon mentions among the royal manufcripts at Paris, Roman ii 
Guy tt Beuves de Haitian. The latter is the romance lad mentioned. 
Again, Le Ltvre de Guy dt Warwick tt di HanU ^ Ardmni.'' This 
Harold d'Arden is a diflin^iOied warrior of Guy's hiflory, and 
therefore his achievements lometimcs form a feparate romance : as 
in the royal MSS. of the Britifh Mufeum, where we iind Lt Ramant 
Ji Herolt Dardenae.^ In the Engliih romance of Guy, mentioned 

> Rim. thop. TMr. Wright refcn to a good MS. of Beri!, in Caius Coll. 
Camb.} but the rditor don not obferve any Tuch MS. in Smith's Cat. 1S49.J 

' [The earlicft printed copy of this romance that I have met with, is in Italian, 
and printed at Venice, 1489, 4.10. Other editions in the &me language are, 
Venice, 1561, ijBo, iimo.^ Milan, 158+, +to.[ Piacenza, 1599, tirao.; French 
editions, Paris, folio, no date, by Venrd; Ibid. 410., no date, by Bonfbnx. I have 
been intoimed from re&eftable authoritr, that this romance is to be found In Pn>- 
Ten^al poetry, among the MSS. of Chriftina, queen of Sweden, now in the Vatican 
library, and that it appears to have been written in 13S0, See likewife BiU. 4t dm 
Verdier, tom. iii. p. 166. — Douce. For an account of the Englilh editions, fee 
Handb. cfE. B. Lu., art. Bcvis and Additions, Und.'\ 

' Seiden's Drayton, Pahalh, s, iii. p, 37, 

' {Bnnikcaa long to "have retained its popularity, Cnce Wither thus complained 
of the fale it had about the year 1S17. "The lUtionen have fo pcilercd their 
printing boufes and fhoppi with fruitlefic volumes, that the auncient and renowned 
authors arealmoft buried among them as for^tten ; and at laft youlhall lee nothing 
to be Ibuld amongft ui, but Currantos, Beavis of Hampton, or luch trumpery." 
ScAbBct'i PiergiOor/, {area itizs). — Park. Sir F. Madden and (omc other gentle- 
men, in the year 1S13, opened the tumulus at the bottom of (he vale of Pugh Dean, 
about a mile from Arundel cattle, but found noremalnsof the hero. The tradition 
is, that Bcvis threw his fword, fix feet long, from the walls of the caAle into the 
valley, and there appointed to be buried.] 

' Ubifupr. 

• MSS. Harl. 3775, 1. [Other copies are in Corpun Chrilli Coll. Camb. and 
in the College of Arms. — Meuldtn-I 

' Catal. MSS. p. 791. Among the Benet manufcripts there a Rema^K dt Gui 
di War'uiyk, Num. 1. It begins, 

" Puis eel tems ke deus fii nei," 
This book belonged to Saint AuguSin's abbey at Canterbury. With regard to 
the preceding romance of Bevis, Uie Italians had Buntie d'Aaioma, undoubtedly 
from the French, before \\ifi. And Lhuyd recites in Wellh, Yfiari Boanv Hamlim. 
Arck^. p. 164. 

* 15 E. vi. S. [This romance might be called with more propriety anepifode in 
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It Urge in its proper plzce, this champion is c^led, Syr Htrandt ^ 
Jrdernt.* At length this favourite fubjcA formed a large proie 
XOtxantXtCa.'d.^sAGuy dt fVarvuick,Chtvaher ^ AngUterre,ttdt la btlU 
pile Ftlix fanue^2sA printed at Paris [March 12, 1515-6]. Chaucer 
mentions Guy's ftory among the Romaunas of Prh :* and it is 
alluded to in the Spanifh romance of lirant ie Blanch^ or Tirantt th£ 
ff^bite^ fuppofed to have been written not long after the /ear 1430.' 
This romance was compofed, or perhaps enlarged, after the Cruladcs, 
as we find that Guy's redoubted encounters with Colbrond the 
Danifli giant, with the monfter of Dunfmo re- heath, and the dngon 
of Northumberland, are by no means equal to Tome of his achieve- 
ments in the Holy Land, and the trophies which he won from the 
Soldan under the command of the Emperor Frederick. 

The romance of Sidrac^ entitled in the French verfion [LafintaJHe 
de lontet Jciicei du phiiofopbt Sydracb'\, appears to have been very 
popular, nom the prefent frequency of its MSS. [both in French and 
EngliOi.] But it is rather a romance of Arabian philofophy than of 
chivalry. It is a fyftem of natural knowledge, and particularly treats 
of the virtues of plants. Sidrac, the philofopher of this fyftem, was 
aftronomer to an eallern king. He lived eight hundred and fbrty- 
feren years after Noah, of whofe book of aftronomy he was poflcflin. 

He converts Bocchus, an idolatrous king of India, to theChriftisD 
&ith, by whom he is invited to build a migh^ tower againft die in- 
vafions of 2 rival king of India. But the hiflory, no lefs than the 
fubjc^ of this piece, difplays the ftate, nature and migrations of lite- 
rature in the dark ages. After the death of Bocchus, Sidrac's book 
fell into the hands of a Chaldean renowned for piety. It then fuc- 
celEvely becomes the proper^ of King Madian, Naaman the Adrian, 
and Grypbo, archbifhop of Samaria. The latter had a prieft named 
Demetrius, who brought it into Spain, and here it was trandated 
from the Greek into Latin. This tranflation is faid to be made at 
Toledo by Roger of Palermo, a minorite friar, in the 13th century. 
A king of Spain then commanded it to be tranilated from Latin iau>, 
Arabic, and fcnt it as a mofl valuable prefent to Emir Elmomenim, 
lord of Tunis. It was next given to Frederick II., emperor of Ger- 
many, famous in the Crufadcs. This work, which is of confidersble 
length, was trandatcd into Englifb vcrfc, and will be mentioned 00 
that account again. Sidnc is recited as an eminent philofophcr, with 
Seneca and Kmg Solomon, in the Merebaunts Stcand tai/, afcribed to 
Chaucer.* 

It is natural to conclude that moft of thefe French roihances were 

the life of Raynbrun, Guy's Ton. It KCtniDts the manner in which be releirnl 
Herolt d'Ardenne &Dm prilbn, and the relum of both to their native countiy. It 
has the merit of being exceethngly (hort, and ftate*, among other matter, that 
Herolt wai botn at Walmfbith in EDgLand. — Prict,] 

' Sign. L iL vtri. ' Rim. Thop. ' Percy'i BaU. iii. loo. 

' T. 19JS. There ii an old tianOttion of Sii^ac into Dutch, MSS. Marihall, 
Bibl, Bool. 3i,fol. [King Bocchus or Boccut fccms to have been rather ■ popular 
chanAer in our own early literature. See Hau^. ^ E. £, Lit. p. 43.] 
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current in England, either in the French originals, which were welt 
underftood at leaA by the more polite readers, or elfe by tranllation 
or imitation, as I have before hinted, when the romance of Richard 
Cutr de Lyen^ in whofe prologue they arc recited, was tranflated into 
English. That the latter was the cafe as to fome of them, at leaft, 
we fliall foon produce aiflual proofs. A writer, who has conlidered 
tfaefe matters with much penetration and judgment, obferves, that 
probably from the reign of our Richard I. we are to date that re- 
markable intercommunication and mutual exchange of compofitions, 
which we difcover to have taken place at fome early period between 
the French and EngliOi minflrels -y the fame fet of phrafes, the fame 
fpecies of charadiers, incidents, and adventures, and often the identical 
fiorics, being found in the metrical romances of both nations.' From 
clofe connexion and conftant intcrcourfe, the traditions and the 
champions of one kingdom were equally known in the other : and 
although Bevis and Guy were Englifh heroes, yet on thefe principles 
this circumltance by no means aellroys the fuj^fltion, that their 
achievements, although perhaps already celebrated in rude Englifh 
fongs, might be firA wrought into romance by the French \ ' and it 
feems prolbable, that we continued for fome time this prance of bor- 
rowing from our neighbours. Even the titles of our oldefl romances, 
fuch as \Sir Pleyndamour, mentioned by Chaucer tn the Rimt of Sir 
Thopas, but not at prefent known under fuch a title],'' Sir Trlamour,* 

' PtTcj's Eft, «r Ant. Eug. Minflr. p. ii, [attached to his edit, of the ReliqatlA 

* Dugdale relates, that in the reign of Henry IV., about the year 1410, a lord 
Beauchamp, travelling into the Eaft, nas'bofpitably received at Jerufalem by tbe 
Soldao'a lieutenant : " Who bearing that he was defceoded from the famoui Guy 
oF Warwick, <tuhoftJloi~i thty had im ieeii aftAiir cvin language, invited him (o his 
palace and, royally feaiting him, prefented him with three precious ftones of great 
value, belides dtvers doaths of lilk and gold given to his fervants." Baron, 1. p. 14.], 
col. I . This ftory is delivered on the crniit of John Roufe, the traveller's cotem- 
porary. Yet it is not To very improbable that Guy'n biftory Ibould be a book 
among the Saracens, if we conuder, that Conftantinople was not only a central and 
conne«ing point between the eaftem and weflem world, but that the French in the 
(bineenth century had acquired an el)abli(hment there under Baldwin earl of 
Flanders: that the French language muft have been known in Sicily, Jerulalem, 
Cyprus, and Ancioch, in confequencc of tbe conquefls of Robert Guilcard, Hugo 
le Grand, and Godfrey of BuUoignet and that pilgrimages into the Holy Land 
were exceflively frequent. It is hence ealy to fuppofe, that the French Imported 
many of their ftories or books of this fort into the Eaft j wbicb being thus under- 
ftood there, and liiiting the genius of the Orientals, were at length tTanflaled into 
their language. It is remar^ble, that the Greeks at Conliantinople, in the twelfth 
century and (ince, called all tbe Europeans by the name of Franki, as the Turks 
do to this day. See Seld. [Note on Drayton's] Pafyeib. ^ viii. p. 1 30. [Bufbec, in 
the third letter of his Embaffy into Turkey, mentions that the Georgians in their 
longs make frrquent mention of Roland, whofe name he fuppofes to have palTed 
over with Godfrey of BuUoigne,— Ddbc/ ] 

* [The editor merely throws out the fuggeftion that Pl^fnJamour is merely another 
form of Ptemu Jmerij, and that ThomasPlenus Amori» purports to have been the 
writer or tninlcriber of an early Scoti/h romance on the (ubjeA of Alexander, above 
mentioned. Sir BiamJamaur is one of the characters in the Faerit ^getiu.] 

* [Edited by Mr. HalLiwell lor the Percy Society, 1846.] 
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Sir Eglamwr af Artois^ La Mart ^Arthur, with many more, betray 
their French cxtra£Uon. It is lilcewife a prefumptive argument in 
ixvam of this zffertion, that wc find no profe romances in our Ian- 
guagc before Caxton tranllatcd from the French the Hiftory of 
Troy, the Life of Charlemagne, the Hiftories of Jafon, Paris and 
Vyenne," [Morte d'Arthur,] and other profc pieces of chivalry : by 
which, as the profeffion of minftrelfy decayed and gradually gave way 
to a change of manners and cuftoms, romances in metre were at 
length imperceptibly fuperfeded, or at leaft grew lefs in ufe as a mode 
of entertainment at public felHvides. 

Various caufcs concurred, in the mean time, to multiply books of 

e (o the FrcDch, 



" In Romaunce this cronydi y>." 
The authon of ihefe pieces often refer to their original. Juft ai ArioAo meutioiu 
Turpin for his voucher. [Hallinell's Thamtan Ronumctt, Camd. Soc. iS44'3 

* [A Ihort profe ta!c of chivalry, an Englilti veriion of which was printed I^ 
Caxton in ifSj. See Roxbui^e Library reprint, 1S6B, PrcF. But to what 1* 
there faid iray now be added that in the French language there are no fewer than 
three independent vcrfiotis of this ftoty, all derived from an at prefent undifcovered 
Proven^l original, i. The MS. No. 7534. in the Bibllotheque Impcriale, at Paris, 
printed in 1S35. 1, A MS. in large 410. on paper, with the prologue of Pierre 
dc la Sippade dated, not 1459, as in the Paris copy, but 1431, a Tcry important 
variation, Gnce in the Paris MS. Sippade ii made (as it would fecm fallely) to lepre- 
lent that he did not tianllate the work out of the Provenpl till 1459. j. An 
abridged vetjion, of which there were leveral early-printed editions in 4to., of which 
one_, now before me, hat thirty-two Icavn, with woodcuts, and ii in two columns. 
This laft was Caxton's original j and he has followed the French text verj clolely. 
There muft have been im^reflions of the Ihorter ftory in type before 1485, there- 
fore I but the earlieft ediriona cited by Brunet are without note of the year. 
The copy, menrioned above as having the dale 1431 to the Prologue, diffcn 
likewife materially in the arrangement of the text, and, to a certain extent, in the 
conduS of the ftoiy. In the old library of the Dukes of Burgundy,' afcording to 
au inventory taken about 1467, No. 1191. of the MSS. was Le Romam dt Pom a 
Ji la beU*yi*«natraJmtd*prvo*n(tdttijTaMfM,parPurTtJ*Ui CtppiJt \far- 
ftUlBU, fur papier, avec miniatures. 

Mr. Price oblerves : Its early and extenlive populariMp is manifofted by the 
prolopie to the Swedilh verlion, made by order of Queen Euphemia, in the (econd 
monlb of the year ijoS. This rcfen to a German ori^nal, executed at the com- 
mand of the Emperor Otho (ii97-i»o8) j but thitagam was taken from a foreign 
(WSlfche) Iburce.] 

But I muft not omit here that Du Cange recites a metrical French romance in 
MS., Lt Rtmam dt Cirea-d de VicMmt, written by Bertrand Ic Clerc. Gbfi. Lot. i. ImL 
Am8. p. cxciii. Madox hat printed the names of feveral French romances found in 
the reign of Edward III., among which one on this fobjeA occurs Formid. AxgUt. 
p. II. Compatt Obftrvatitmt an Speafer't Fidry SfHttn, vol. il ^ viii. ^ 4}. 
Among the royal MSS. in the Britilb Mufcum, there is in verfe H^m* dt Gjrart 
Je Fitmnttl dt fei Jrerei, lo D. xi. 1. This MS. was perhaps written before the 
vear 1300. [It isonvelium.in twocolumns. It appears to be the romance <|uoted 
by Du Cange.] 



' [Blades, Lift and Tj/agr. afW. Caxtim, i. 
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chivalry among the French, and to give them a fuperiority over the 
£ngtt{h, not only in the number but in the excellence of thofe com- 
poutions. Their barons lived in greater magnificence. Their 
feudal fyftem flouri£hed on a more fumptuous, cxtcnfive, and lafling 
eftablilhment. Schools were inftituted in their caftles for inidadng 
the young nobility in the rules and prance of chivalry. Their 
tilts ai>d tournaments were celebrated with a higher depee of pompi 
and their ideas of honour and gallantry were more exaggerated and 
refined. 

We may add, what indeed has been before incidentally remarked, 
chat their troubadours were the firft writers of metrical romances. 
But by what has been here advanced, I do not mean to infinuate 
without any reftri^ions, that the French entirely led the way in 
thefe compofitions. Undoubtedly the Provencal bards contributed 
much to the progrcfs of Italian literature. Raimond JV. of Arragon, 
count of Provence, a lover and a judge of letters, about the year 
1220, invited to his court the moO celebrated of the fongilers who 
profcfled to poliOi and adorn the Provencal language by various forts 
of poetry.' Charles 1., his fon-in-law, and the inheritor of his virtues 
and dignities, conquered Naples, and carried into Italy a tafte for 
the Provencal literature. This tade prevailed at Florence efpecially, 
where Charles reigned many years with great fplendour,and where bis 
ruccefibrs refidcd. Soon afterwards the Roman court was removed 
to Provence.* Hitherto the Latin language bad only been in ufe. 
The Provencal writers ellablilhed a common dialect ; and their ex- 
ample convinced other nations that the modern languages were no 
Ie6 adapted to compofitioti than thofe of antiquity.^ They introduced 
a love of reading, and diffufed a general and popular tafte for poetry, 
by writing in a language intelligible to the ladies and the people. 
their verfes, being conveyed in a familiar tongue, became the chief 
amufement of princes and feudal lords, whofe courts had now begun 
to alTume an air of greater brilliancy ; a drcumftance which necef- 
&rily gave great encouragement to their profeffion, and by rendering 
thefe arts of ingenious entertainment univerfally iaihionable, imper- 



' CHonn. Villani, Ifiar. \. vi. c. 91. 

' VilUni acqmiatt tn, that Brunetti Ladni, Dante's maftcr, wu the lirft who 
attempted to polilh the Florentines by iiapnring their tafte and ftyle. He died in 
1194. See Villan. Out. 1. ix. c 135. [That Brunetti did not write hit Ttforo in 
Prorenfal we have his own authoritjr, and the evidence of the work itfelfi — Et le 
aucuni demandoit pourquoi chis llTre eft efcrit en roumani felon la railbn df 
Ftaacc, pour cbou que nous fommes Ytalien je diroie que ch'eft pour chou <]uc 
noiu fommei en France ; I'autrc pout chou que la parleure eo eft plux dclilable et 
plus commune a toutes gens. Notices des Manulcripts, t. v. p. ijo.~~Prirt.^ 

' Dante deCgned at hrft that his Inftme (bould appear in Latin. But finding 
that he could not (b effeihialtjr in that language imprels his fatirical ftrokes and 
political maxims on the laity or illiterate, he aTtered his mind, and publilhed that 
piece in Italian. Had Petnrch written his AJrka, his Eclogues, and his profe 
compoGtions in Italian, the litcnture of his country would much fooner have 
atrircd at perfeftion. [Mr. R. Taylor refers to RolTetti's S^itv AmifupaU, 
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cepdbly laid the foundation of polite literature. From thefe be- 
ginnings it were ealy to trace the prwrefs of poetry to its perfe^on, 
through John de Meun in France> Dante in Italy, and Chaucer in 
England. 

1 his prufe muft undoubtedly be granted to the Proven^ poets. 
But in the mean dme, to recur to our original argument, we mould 
be cautious of alTcrting, in general and undifcriminadng terms, that 
the Provencal poets were the iirft writers of metrical romance : at 
lead we fhould afcercain, with rather more precilioo than has been 
commonly ufed on this fubjeifi, how far they may claim this merit. 
I am of opinion that there were two forts of French troubadours, who 
have not hitherto been fufficiently diftinguilhed. If we diligently 
examine their hitiory, we fhall find that the poetry of the firft trou- 
badours confifted in fatires, moral fables, allegories, and fcntimental 
fonnets. So early as the year 1180, a tribunal, called the Court of 
Love, was inftitutcd both in Provence and Picardy, at which ques- 
tions in gallantry were decided. This inflitudon furnilhed eternal 
matter for the poets, who threw the claims and arguments of the 
different pardes into verfe, in a ftyle that afterwards led the way to 
the fpirituat converfations of Cyrus and Clclia.' Fontenelle does not 
fcnipte to acknowledge, that gallantry was the parent of French 
poetry.* But to fmg romandc and chivalrous adventures was a very 
difterent tafk, and required very different talents. The troubadours, 
therefore, who compofed metrical romances, form a different fpecies, 
and ought always to be confidered fcparatcly. And this latter clafs 
feems to have commenced at a later period, not dll after the Crufades 
had effe^ed a great change in the manners and ideas of the wcflern 
world. In the meandme I hazard 9 conje^ure. Giraldl Cinthio 
fuppofes that the art of the troubadours, commonly called the Gay 
Science, was firfl communicated from France to the Italians, and 
afterwards to the Spaniards.' This, perhaps, may be true ; but at 
the fame dme it is highly probable, as the Spaniards had ihnr 
fuglaret or convivial bards very early, as from long conneflion they 
were immediately and indmatcly acquainted with the fi^oni of the 
Arabians, and as they were naturally fond of chivalry, that the trou- 
badours of Provence in great meafure caught this turn of fabling 
from Spain. To mcndon no other obvious means of intercourfe in 
an afEur of this nature, the communication was eafy through the 
ports of Toulon and Marfeillcs, by which the two nations carried on 
from early times a conftant commerce. Even the French critics 
themfelves univerfally allow that the Spaniards, having learned 
rhyme from the Arabians, through this very channel conveyed it to 
Provence. Tafib preferred jfmadis de Gaul^ a romance originally 
written in [Portugal] by Vafco Lobeyra before the year 1300/ to 

' This part of their charafieririll be iiilifted upon more at large when w< come 
to fpcak of Chaucer. 

* TAtatr. Fr. p. ij. * JptdHutt. Orig. Ram. a, lat. 

' Nic. Antoniiw, BM. Hi/pan. Vet. torn. ii. 1. viii. c. 7, num. »9i. 
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the moft celebrated pieces of the Provencal poets.' But this fubjedi 
[has received illuftration from fcveral writers to whom we may refer, 
Sainte Palaye,* Millot,' Fauricl,* Paulin Paxis," Paul Meyer, Gafton 
Paris, &c.] 



SECTION IV. 

DARIOUS matters fuggefled by the Prologue of Richard 
1 cuer de Lyon, cited in the laft fe^ion, have betrayed us 
I into a long digreffion, and interrupted the regularity of 
I our annals. But I could not neglc^ fo fair an oppor- 
I tunity of preparing the reader for thofe metrical tales 
which, having acquired a new caft of fidUon from the Crulades and 
a magniiicence of manners from the increafe of chivalry, now began 
to be greatly multiplied, and as it were profefledly to fbrm a fcparate 
fpecies of poetry. I now therefore refume the feries, and proceed 
to give fome fpecimens of the Englifli metrical romances which 
appeared before or about the reign of Edward II. : and although 
moft of thefe pieces continued to be fung by the minftrels in the 
halls of our magnificent anccftors for fome [time] afterwards, yet, 
as their tirft appearance may moft probably be dated at this period, 
they properly coincide in this place with the tenor of our hiftory. 
In the mean time, it is natural to fuppofe, that by frequent repetition 
and fucceffive changes of language during many generations, their 
original fimplicity muft have been in fome degree corrupted. Yet 
fome of the fpecimens are extra^ed from manufcripts written in the 
reign of Edward III. Others indeed from printed copies, where 
the editors took great liberties in accommodating the language to 
the times. However, in fuch as may be fuppofed to have fuftered 
moft from depravations of this fort, the fubftance of the ancient ftyle 
ftill remains, and at leaft the ftru&ure of the ftory. On the whole, 
we mean to give the reader an idea of thofe popular heroic tales in 
verfe, profeltedly written for the harp, which began to be multiplied 
among us about the beginning of the fourteenth century. We will 
begin with the romance of Richard cutr de Lyim^ already mentioned. 
The poem opens with the marriage of Richard's father, Henry 
II. with the daughter of Carbarryne, a king of Antioch. But this 
is only a lady of romance. Henry married Eleanor, the divorced 

' Dife. del Pmm. Eriac. 1. ii. pp. 4j, 46. 
' [Mtmoira ^wVoMdemtu CHtvaUrit,l^%l,%■vo\s. iimo.] 
' [Hytm-e Uttrrtare tlei Trtubadoufi, 1774, i toIs. iimo. An abridged Englifh 
verCon appeircd in 1S07. Sec Brunet, dtrn. t£t. v. 65.] 

* {H'0Btra dt la Pm^ PrwtnfoU, 1847-g, 3 vols, gvo.] 

* Li Romaiu dt Gttrin U Lohtrma, publU four la fremiire fni, il precede de texa- 
men dnjyfiime de M. Faarielfir let rtniaiu Carleiiuigieiu, iS]3.j,i vols. iimo. It 

. may be worth nhile to add Bifhop Hurd'i Letters ra Chitia^ end SainaiKe, 1761, 
Sto.] 
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queen of Louis of France. The minftrds could not conceive any 
thing iefs than an Eaflern prince^ to be the mother of this magna- 
nimous hero : 

His barons hym ftdde' 

That he graunted ■ wyff to wedde. 

Hallcl; he fente hys Ibndes 

Into iMDj djuerie londcs. 

The tejrrcRe iryman that nore on liff 

Men TTolde * bringe hym to wyfF.' 
The meflengers or ambafladors, in their voy^e, meet a fhip adorned 
like Cleopatra's galley ; 

Snylk on ne Ceygh they never non ; 

All it was whyt of hucl-bon. 

And every oayl with gold begrave ; 

Off pure gold ms the ftave j ' 

Her maft was [of] yvory j 

OfF lamyte the &y\ nytterly. 

Her ropes wer off tuely fylk, 

Al to nhyt a* ony mylk. 

That oobk fchyp wu al withoute 

With dothyi of golde fprede aboutc } 

And her loof* and ber nyndas' 

Off afure foribthe it wai. 

In that Tchyp ther wes i-dycht 

Knyghti and ladyys of mekylT myght i 

And a lady therinne wai, 

Biyght as the lunne thonigh the glas. 

Her men aborde ninne to ftonde. 

And fefyd that outer with her hoitde, 

And pnyde hem for to dnellc 

And ker counfayl for to telle : 

And they graunted with all fltylle 

For to telle al at her wylle i 

" Swo wyde lande* we nave went ' 

For kyng Henry us has lent, 

■ [redde, adviftJ.} * [Iholde.] 

' [The prefent text has been taken from the edition of this roioance by Mr. 
Weber, who followed a manuTcript of no very early date In Caius College library, 
Cambridge. The variations between this and the early printed editions conlift 
principally in the ufc of a more antiquated phrafeology, with fome trifling changes 
of the fenfe. The moft important of thefe are given in the notes below. Mr, 
Ellis, who has analyled this romance (vol. iL p. i86), conceives the fable in its 
prefent form to have originated with the reign of Edward I. ; and that the eztra- 
va^nt (iftions it contains were frrafted by fome Norman minltrel upon an earlier 



referred to in the Chronicles of Robert of Gloucefter and Robert de Brunne; and 
at (hele thymelten wrote for mere Enelilli readers, it is not to be fuppofed that 
they would refer them to a French origmal." — Prut.] 

* [adave, mddtr : clamu.'] 

* [loft, titei. Sir F. Madden refers for an explanation of this word to Michel's 
Trjfl4m, GlolL under L^. and to his own ediL of LaS^mon's Brui, 1S47, i. 33;, 
where the word is Iranllated Lff.] 

* [wyndlace.] ' [" To dyverfe londes do we wende."] 
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a Ic^ng off > chiyer 

With that nord they (poke ther. 

The chayer was [of] caarbontle (ton, 

Snylk on ne fawgh they never non i 

And tuo dukn hym befyde. 

Noble DiCD and mckyi off piydr, 

And irelcoined the meflangcrs ylkone. 

Into that fchyp they gunne gone. . . . 

Tbev Tette treftele* and laydc a horde j 

Cloth of lylk theroD itas fprad. 

And the kjng hymCclvc bad, 

Thu hi) doughler were forth (ette. 

And in a chayer before hym fette. 

Tnimpes begonue for to blowc ) 

Sche >rai fette forth in a throne ' 

With tnenty knvghtei her tboute 

And moo on ladyei that wer ftoute. , . 

Wbenne they had nyeh i-eete, 

Adventurei Co fpcke tney nought foi^cete. 

The kyng him tolde, in hyi refoun 

It com hym thorugh ■ vylyoun. 

In hit land that he cam noo. 

Into Vngelond for to goo ) 

And hii doughtyr that waa fo dere 

For to nende bothe in fere,' 

" In this manei« we have ut dyght 

Into that lande to nende ryght. 

Thcnne aunlnciyd a mefTangtr, 

Hys name was callyd Bemager, 

" Forther wole we feke nought 

To my lord (he fchil be brought." 
They foon arriTC in Engluid, and the lady is lodged in the Tower 
of London, one of the roTal caftles : 

The meflkngera the kyng have tolde 

or that ladye fkyr and bold, 

Ther he lay in the Tour 

Off that lady whyt fo fionr. 



Kyng Henry gan hym fon dyght. 

With erk, iMrons, and manye a kny 

n the lady for to wende : 



Agayn tl 

For he waj curteyi and hende. 

The damvfele on lond wai led. 

And clotnei of gold before her fpred. 

And her fadjr her befom 

With a coron off gold icom ; 

The meflaoger* be ylk a fyde 

And menftrallei with mekyl pryde 

Kyng HeniT lyghe in hyyne 

And grette Siyr that uncouth kyng. . . 



' immediately. [In an ancient Provencal poem, of which M.de Sainte Palaye 
hai given fome account in hii Mimtirti fur tantittiM Ciivaitrit, torn ii. p. 1 60, 
t mafter gives the following inftruflions to hit pupil, " Ouvrei a votre cheval par 
dts coupes redouble, la route qu'il doit tenir, et que ion portrail li»t garni de 
beaai grelot* ou fonnettei bien lang^i ; car cei fonnettet reveillent merveilleule- 
mem le courage de celui qni le monte, et repandent devant lui la terreut." — DMtt.] 
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To Weftemenftre ibev weme in fere 

LordjrngB and Udys tdat ther were. 

Tnimpn begonne for to blowe. 

To mete ' they weme in a ihrowe, tic' 
The firft of our hero's achievements in chivalry is at a fplendid 
tournament held at Salilbury. Clarendon, near Salilbury, was one 
of the king's palaces : ' 

Kyne Rycbard gan hym dyfguyfe 

In a ml ftnmge quejintyfe.* 

He cam out of a valaye 

For to fe of theyr playe. 

As a knygbt aventurous : 

Hv» atyre waa oreolous ;' 

Al togyder cole black. 

Was hys borfe nithoute lackc } 

Upon hys crell a ritven ftode. 

That yaned' as he wer wode. 

He bare a fchafte that was grete and flrong. 

It was fourlene foot long; 

And it was grete and ftout. 

One and twenty ynches about.* 

The fyrit Icnyght that lie there mette, 

Ful egyrly he hym gretle 

With a dcnte amyd the fcheldc ; 

His hors he bar doun in tbe felde, &c.' 

A battle-axe which Richard carried with him from England into 
the Holy Land is thus defcribed : 

King Richard, I underftond. 
Or he went out of Englond, 

' todinner. ' line ijj. 

* In the pipe-rolls of this king's reign I find the following articles relating to 
this ancient palace, which has been already mentioned incidentally. Rat. Pip. 
I Ric. I. " Wjltes. — Et it) cariagio vini Regis a Clarendon urque Woodeftoke, 
34J. t^. per Br. Reg. Et pro ducendls loo m. [mards] a Sarelburia urque Brif' 
tow, 71. ^ per Br. Reg. Et pro ducendis 1500 libris a Sarefburia ufque Glocef- 
triam, 16/. iid. per Br. Reg. Et pro tonellis et clavis ad eordcm denarios. Et 
in cariagio de 4000 marcis a Sarum ufque Suthanton, et pro tonellis et aliis 
neceflariH, 8x. et tJ, per Br. Reg." And again in Rot. Pip. 30 Hea. III. "Wilte- 
Icire. — Et in una marcelUa ad opus regis et reginsc apud Clarendon cum duobus 
interclulbriis et duabus cameris privatis, hoftio retem aulz amovendo in poriicu, 
et de eadem aula camera facienda cum camino et feiieftris, et camera privata, et 
quadam magna coquina quadtata,ei aliis c^ierationibus, cootentis in Brcvi, inceptis 
per eundem NJcolaum et non perfeClis, $i&l. 161. $d. ob. per Br. Reg." Again, 
Pet. Pip. 39 He». III. " Sudhamt,— Cowf . tfova fore/l^. Et in triginta miliaribui 
Iclndulamm [fbingles] faciend. in eadem foreftaet carland. eafdem ulquc Clarendon 
ad domum regis ibidem cooperiandam, SL et i marc, per Br. Reg. Et in 30 mill. 
fcinddanim Faciend. in eadem, et cariand. ufque Clarendon, 11/. loj." And 
again, in the lame reign, the canons of Ivy-church receive penlions for celebrating 
in the royal chapel Uiere. Rot. Pif. 7 Hen. III. " Wiltes.— Et cattonids & 
monafterio ederofo minlllrantibiis in Capella de Clarendon. 35/. yd. ob." 
Siukrley is miftaken in dying this palace was built by King John. 

* See Du Cuige, Gl. Lot. Coiniife. 

' proud, pompous. ' yawned. 

* It is " One and twenti inches aboute." So Dr. Farmer's MS., purchased from 
Mr. Martin's library. Stejupr. I^is is in Englilh. 

* line ae;. 
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Let him make on axe' for the nones. 
To brekc therrrith the Sarafyns* bonci. 
Tbc head was wrought right wele ; 
Therin was twenty pounde of ftele j 
An<l when he came into Cypros load, 
The ax he tok in his hond. 
All that be bit, be all to-itapped ; 
The griifons' away taft rapped ; 
Nathelcs many he cleared. 
And their unthanka iher by-lived ; 
And the ptilbun when he cam to. 
With his ax he fmot right tbo, 
Dores, barres, and iron chains, &c.' 
This fbrinidable axe is again mentioned at the fiege of Aeon or 
Acre, the ancient Ptolemais : 

Kyng Rychard aftyr, anon rygbi, 

Toward Acres gan hym dygfat ; 

And as be fay 1yd toward Surrey c,' 

He was wamyd off a fpye. 

Hone the folk off the hethene lawe 

A gret cheyne hadden i-drawe 

Over the h<i*enc of Acres fets, 

And was feftnyd to two pelen. 

That noo fchyp ne Icholde in-wrnne,' 

Ne tbey nought out that wer mthynne. 

Therfore fevene yer and more 

Alle Cryftenc kyngn leyen thore. 

And with gret hongyr loffryd pajme. 

For lettyng off that ilkc chavne. 

Kyng Ridiard herd that tydyng ; 

For joye bys herte beganne to fprynge. 

And fwor and fayde in his thought. 

That ylke chayne Icholde hclpclleni nought 

A fwythe lirong galeye he took, 

And '.Trenchemer,* fo lays the book, 

■ Richaid'i btttle-axe is alfo mentioned by [de] Brunne, and on this occaCon, 
CirtH. p. 1 59. 

* The Crulades imported the phiaie Jeu Samuionoii, for any Iharp engagement, 
into the old French romances.— Thus in the Rmaan d'AUxan^t, MSS. Bibl. Bodl. 
mtfufr. P. I. 

" Tholomer le regrette et le plaint en Grijois, 
Et dift que s'il culTent o culz telz vingt et troia, 
II nous euffent fet un Jeu Sartaiionois," 

* The ByaDtine Greeks are often called GriSbnes by the hiftorians of the middle 
age«. See Dm Cange Glafi. FUU-Harii. p. 2^3- See alfo Rob. [de] Brun. CArai. 
pp. 151, 157, rjj, 160, 165, 171, 17J. Wanley fuppofes that the Griffin in 
tenldry was intended to fignify a Greek or Saracen, l«hom tbey thus reprerented 
under the figure of an imaginary eaftem monfter, which never exifted but as an 
annoria] badge. 

* line irjS. ' Syria. 

' So Fat^n, of Rolamond's bower : " that no creature, man or woman, myght 
■wjuntf to her," i. (. go in, by contraAion, WiA. Chron. vol. i. p. jio, col. i. edit. 
IS33- l^innan A.-S. to labour, ftrive at, and hence attain to by labour. — Price^ 

* Rob. [de] Brun. Chrmi. p. 170. 

" The kynge's owne galeie he cald it "rrtnetitnun." 
' [■' Trenchemerit fo &ith the boke. — 
The gale^ yede as fwlft 



As ony lowle by the lyfte. 
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StCTyd the salej TS^* '^' c*i><< 
Ryght in tne mjildM off the havFoe. 
Wer the marynen finighn or if rothe. 
He made hem <»1« and rowe bothe { 
And krage Rychud, that wa* lo good. 
With Kj* axe in fbrclchjp Aood. 
And nhcnnc he com the cheyne too. 
With hvi ax he finot it in two,' 
That all the banrans, Tcrreyment, 
Sayde it iras a noble dent j 
And for joye off this dcde 
The cuppei fafl abontcn ycde,* 
With gtKxl wyn, pytment and clarr£ ; 
And laylyd tonard Acres cytf . 
Kyng Richard, oute of hys galye, 
Cafte wyldc-fyr into the weye. 
And fyi' Gregeys into the fee. 
And al on fyr ner th£. 
Ttumpes jede i 

Men migbte it ^ , 

Taboures and homes Sarexyneyi,' 
The lee brent all off fyr Gregeyi.* 

This fyr Gregeys, or Grecian fire, feems to be a compofition be- 
longing to the Arabian chemiftry. It is frequently mentioned bythc 
Byzandne hill^rians, and was very much ufed in the wars of the 
middle ^es, both by fea and land. It was a fort of wild-fire, faid to 
be inextinguifhable by water, [but innocuous aninft vin^ar prepared 
in a certain manner,] and chiefly ufed for burning Ihips, againft which 
it was thrown in pots or phials by the hand. In land engagements 
it feems to have been difchargcd by machines conftru&ed on purpofe. 
The oriental Greeks pretended that this artificial fire was invented 
by Callinicus, an architect of Heliopolis, under Conllantine ; and 
that Conllantine prohibited them from communicating the manner 
of makine it to any foreign people. It was, however, in common ufe 
among tne nations confederated with the Byzantines ; and Anna 
Comnena has given an account of its ingredients,* which were bitu- 
men, fulphur, and naphtha. It is called feu gregoii in the French 
chronicles and romances. Our minftrel, I believe, is Angular in 
faying that Richard fcattered this fire on Saladin's fliips : many 
monufli hiftorians of the holy war, in defcribing the fiege of Aeon, 
relate that it was employed on that occafion and many others by the 
Saracens againft the Cnriftians." Procopius, in his hiftory of the 
Goths, calls it JI4edea's Oil^ as if it had been a preparation ufed in the 
Ibrceries of that enchantrefs.' 



' Thui R. de Brunne fays, " he fbndred the Saiaijns otuynne." p. 574. [But 
jmdrti fecm* to be a mif-reading fatfatutrtd., parted ot cbve.] 



* [flialmys, WfltuMj-.] * Hue ijgi. 

* Sec DuCange, Nat. ad.Jaivii. p. 71. And Gl. L«t.,V.IgtMGr^tMj. 

* See more priiculatly CiirMi. Rob. [de] Brun, p. 170. Ana BenediA. Abb. p. 
651. And Joinr. Hifl. L. pp. j9, 46, 51, 5], 61, 70. 
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The quantity of huee battering rams and other militaiy engines, 
now unknown, which Richard is faid to have tranfportea into the 
Holy Land, was prodi^ous. The names of Tome of them are 
oven in another part of this romance.' It is an hiftorical fa£t, that 
Richard was killed by the French from the fliot of an arcubalift, a 
machine which he often worked fkilfuUy with his own hands : and 
Guillaume le Breton, a Frenchman, in his Latin poem called Philip- 
peii, introduces Atropos making a decree that Richard Ihould die by 
DO other means than by a wound &om this deftru^ve inftrument, 
the ufe of which, after it had been interdii^ed by the Pope in the 
year 11 39, he revived, and is fuppofed tti have fhown the French in 
the Crulades :* 



[Ginnes i] he haddc od wondyr wyit ) 
KbagioUttU^* off ETCt queintyft ;* 
AtwbuA bowc, ana* wtth gynne 
The Holy Land[e] for to wynne. 
Ovyt al othyr wyttyrlr, 
A iDcllc* he haddeongnt aajArfi 



' " Twenty erete gjnatt for the nonn 
Kynge RicDard km for to call ftoDcs," &c. 
Amane thefe were the MBteeriffon uul the Robynet. Sign. N. iii The former 
of thru U thiu delcribed. Sign. E. iiii. : 

" 1 have 1 oiftell I underftonde 
Ii made of tnnbre of Englonde 
With Azc ftaga foil of tciurellet 
Well flouryibtd with comellei," Sec. 
See Dd Ctmge Not.Jmiv.p. 6S, Mate^ryfFon iacheTerrororpUgue of the Greeks. 
Ehi Canze, in his IH^eirt Jr CaaftamlaafU font ki ta^tratri Framfou^ mentions a 
taftk of^this name in Peloponelus. Bencdift fays that Richard erefted a ftrong; 
oftlc, which he called Mate-gryffbn, on the brow of a fteep mountain without the 
nil* of the city of MeOina in Sicily. BenediA. Abb. p. 6ii, cd. Heam. fob. ann. 
1190. Robert de Brunoe mentions this engine from our romance. Cirtm. p. 157 : 
'* The lomancn it lait Richards did make a pele. 
On kaflelle wife allwais wrought of tre fill wele. — 

In fchip he ded it lede, tec 

Hb pele from chit dai forward he cald it Mate-griffbn," 

Pde ■■ ■ bonfe [■ caftie, fortification J. Archbilhop Turpin mentions Charlemagne's 
wooden caftlei at the Gege of a city m Pnnce, cap. ix. 

' See Carpentiefs S^l, D» Caagt, iM. Gl. tom. i. p. ^34. And Du Cangt, 
ai Ata. 4Ux p. ]57. 

* Setfafr, It is obferrable that MaafOnaut, Mangonell, was not known among 
die Roman miliianr machines, but exifted fitA in the Byiantine Greek t*Myyiam, 
a drcnmftance which Icems to point out its inventors, at lean to (hew that it belonged 
to the oriental art of war. It occun often in the Byiantine Taftics, although U 
the &nK time it was perhapt dcrired from the Latin ilLuhuta : yet the Romani do 
DOC appear to have uled in their wan lb formidable and complicated an engine, as 
thit it delcTibcd to have been in the writcn of the dark ages. It was the capital 
machine of the wars of thofe ages. Ou Cange, in his [Cm/tantiiiopU faui lei empt- 
Ttmi Framfau] mentions a vaft area ac Conlbntinople in which the machines of 
war were kept, p. 155. 

■ See>^. • [made.] • mill. 
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In mvddy* a fchyp for to ftand ; 

Snylte on langh nevjr man id land : 

Four[e] lavlct ner therctoo, 

Yelen and grcne, red and bloo. 

With canevas layd wel al about, 

Ful fchyr withinnc and eke without ; 

Al nlthinne fill off feet. 

Of torches tnaail with wex fill deer ; 

Ovy rtnait and endelana;. 

With Ibenget of wyr the ftooes hangj' 

Stones that deden never note, 

Grounde thejr never whete, no grotc. 

But rabbyd as they wer wood. 

Out of the eye ran red blood.' 

BefToie the trowgh there ftood on ; 

Al in blood he was bcgon. 

And hornet grete upon his hede i 

Sartiynes theroff hadde gret drede,' 
The Uft circumftance recalls a fiend-like appearance drawn by 
Shakefpeare j in which, exclufive of the application, he has con- 
verted ideas of deformity into the true fiiblime, and rendered an 
image terrible, which in other hands would have probably been 
ridiculous : — 



' [With fprnigelleB of fyre they dyde honde.]_Erpringallej, Fr. Engine*. See 
Du Cange, gL Lot. Spingarda, Quadrrllus. And Not. Joinv. p. ^%. Perhaps he 
means pellets of ton dipped in the Greciao fire, which fometimei were thrown 
from a ibrt of mortar. Joinville fays, that the Greek fire thrown fram a mortar 
looked like a huge dragon flying through the air, and that at midnight the flafhes 
of it illuminated the Cnriftian camp, as if it bad been broad day. when Louis's 
army was encamped on (he banks of the Thanis in .^gypt, fays the fame curious 
hiflorian, about tbc year 1 149, they erefled two chats ciateili, or covered galleries, 
to ftieher their worktnea, and at tbc end of them two bifreit, or vaft moveable 
wooden towen, full of cro&bow men, who kept a continual difcharge on the oppo- 
fite Ibore. Belidcs eighteen other new-invented engines for throwing ftones and 
bolts. But in one night, the deluge of Greek fire ejected from the Saracen camp 
utterly deftroycd thele enormous machines. This was a common difaftcr; but 
Joinville fays, that his pious monarch fometimes averted the danger, by proftrating 
himfelf on the ground, and invoking our Saviour with the appellation olBtaa Sire, 
PP'37. 39- 

* This device is thui related by Robert of Brunne, Cirai. pp. 175-176 : 

" Richard als fuithe did raife bis engyns 
The Inglifl wer than blythe, Normans and Petevynsi 
In bargeis and galeis he fet mylnes to go. 
The lailes, as men fais, fom were blak and bio, 
Som were rede and Krene, the wynde about them blewe. 
The ftones were of Rynes, the noyfe dreadfiill and grete { 
It affraied the Sarazins ; as leven the fyre out fcbcte. 
The noyfe was unride," Sec, 
Rjwti is the river Rhine, whofe fliores or bottom fupplied the ftones (hot from their 
military engines. The Normans, a barbarous people, appear to have ufcd machines 
of immenfe and very artificial conftruftion at toe hege of Paris in S85. See the laft 
note. And Fit. Sala^H. per Schultens, pp. 135, 141, ifi?, *«• 

* Line i6ji, ' King Lear, iv. vi. [Dyce's edit. iS6g, vii. 314.] 
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At the touch of this powerful magiciaii, to fpeak in Milton's lan- 
guage, ** The griefly terror grows tenfold more dreadful and de- 
form." 

The moving cadlcs defcribed by our minArel, which fccm to be 
To many fabrics of romance, but are founded in reaJ hiDory, afforded 
Aiitable materials for poets who deal in the marvellous. Accordingly 
they could not efcape the fabling genius of Taflb, who has made 
them inftruments of enchantment, and accommodated them with 
great propriety to the operations of infernal fpirits. 

At the ficge of Babylon, the foldan Saladin fends King Richard a 
horfe. The melTenger fays : 

Thou faytft thy God is fill of myght : 

Wylt thou giauni, with fpere and fchceld, 

Deraye the ryghtc in the iceld. 

With helm, hanbcrk and brondes bryght 

Oq lttong[e] ftede>, good and iyght, 

Whether is off more power 

Jeftior JubyterT 

And he fcnte th£ to &y this, 

Yiff thou wilt have an hors [afj hyi ? 

In alle the landcs ther thou hall gon, 

Swylk on liy thou ncvyr non ! 

Favel off Cypre, nc Lyard off Pryi,' 

Are noujght at ncde as that he is; 

And, yiff thou wylt, this fclve day 

Ir Ihall be brought the to ajay.' 

Quoth kync Richard : " Thou Ikyeft wcl j 

Swyllce an nors, by Scynt Mychel, 



' HorTetbelonging to Richard, "Favel of Cypnii and Lyard of Paris." Robert 
de Brunoe mentions one ofthefc horfes, which he calb [Fauucl]. Chram. p. 175: 
"Sithen at Japhet was fiiyn [Fauuel] his ftede. 
The Romans telles giel pas ther of his douhty dede." 
This is our romance, viz. Sign. Q. iii. i 

" To hym gadered every chone 
And ilewe Favell under hym, 
Tho was Richard wroth and grym." 
This was at the ficgc of Jaffa, as it is hete called. Favell of Cyprut is again men- 
tioned. Sign. O. ii.i 

" Favetl of Cyprus is forth fet 
And in the ladell he hym fctt." 
Robert of Bninne fays that Saladin's brother fcnt King Richard a horfe. CkreH. 
p. 194 < 

" He lent to King Richard a ftede for curteifie 
On of the bell reward that was in paemie." 
In the wardrobe-roll of Prince Edward, afterwards Edward II., under the year 
1 171, th; malters of the horfe render their accounts tor horfes purchafed, fpecifying 
the colours and prices with the greateft accxiracy. One of them is called " Unus 
e<]uusyiFivi^ cum ftella in fronte," Sec. Heame's Jtaim. dt Treitk'wt. Pnef. p. 
xxvi. HtTtfaveSus a interpreted by Heame to be AoMjimiib. I fuppofe he un- 
derflands a dappled or roan norfe. But faiieUiu, evidently an adjcAive, is barba- 
rous Latin fotjalt/iu or fulvtu, a dun or light yellow, a word often ulcd to exprels 
the colour of horfes and hawks. See Carpentier, Suppl. Du Cangc, L«t. Glai. V. 
FavtUas, tom. ii. p. 370. It is hence that King Richard's horle is called Favel. 
From which word [Fauvel] in Robert de Brunne is a corruption. 
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I wolde have to tyde upon. 
Bydde hjrm leDde that lion to me j 
I Ichal t&je, what that he be. 
Yiff he be tnift^, withoute b.j\t 
I kepc Qoa othir in bataylc" 
The mdEinKer thenoe home wtnte. 
And tolde Ue Sawdon in pretiDte, 
Hou kjng Kichard wolde nym mete. 
The lychfc] Sawdon, al To dtetc, 
A noble clcik he fcntc for tbcnne 
A maftyr negromacien,' 
That conjuiyd as [1] you telle, 
Thorwgh the feendea craft off helie, 
Twoo ttronge fcendes off the ejr 
Id lykncfle off twoo ftedes feyr, 
Lyice bothe of hewe and here j 
As they layde that wer there. 
Never was ther feeo non (lyJce. 
That on wai a meri lyke. 
That other a colt, a noble ftede, 
Wher he wer in ony ncde. 
Was ne*yr kyag ne kny^t' fo bolde, 
That, whenne the dame neyghe' wolde, 
Scholde hym holdc agayn hys wyllc, 
That he ne woldi renne her tylle,' 
And Itnele sdoun, and Ibuke* hys dame : 
That whyle, the Sawdon [thought] with Ichame, 
Scholde Kyng Richard foone aquelle. 
All thus an aungyl ean hym telle. 
That cam to hym aftvr mTdnvKhij 
And iayd " Awake, tnou Godfes knyght ! 
My lord* doa the to undyrftande. 
The fchal com an hou to hande ; 
Fayr he it off body p^ht ) 
Betraye tbi yiff the Sawdon mygbt. 
On hym to ryde have thou no drede, 
He fchal (he help[cn] at thy nede." 
The ajigel then gives King Richard Tevenl direfUons about, ma- 
naging Uiis infernal horfe, and a general engagement enfuing, be- 
tween the Chriftian and Saracen armies : — "< 

To lepc to bon thcone wm be dyghl j 

Into toe liujyl or be lecp. 

Off many thjmge he took keep. 

Hyi men him brought al that he badde. 

A Quury tree off fburty foole 

Belore hys Culyl anon dyd bote 



■ necromancer. ' hit rider. ' neiM. 

* go to her. ' fuck. ' God. 

' In which the Saracen line extended twelve milet in length, and 
" The grouode myght vonethc be ftne 
For br^t armure and fperea Itene." 

" Lyke as Ihowe Iveth on the mountayna 
So were fii lulled tiylles and playnes 
With hauberkcs bryght and narneys clere 
Of tTompettti, and tabourerc." 
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Fiftc that men fcholde it brace, &c. 
Hftnlelf WM rychely begoo 
From the creft unto the too.' 
He mu annyd iroodfr weel, 
And al with plate* w good fteel j 
And ther abovcn, ui hauberk j 
A Ichafi^ wrought off Ituftr wcrk } 
On his Ichutdre x theekl off fteel. 
With three lupardes' orought fill weel. 
An helme he hadde off iyi£e entitle j 
Trufty and trewe hyi ventayle; 
On hys craft a doure whyte 
Sygnyfycacioun off (he Holf Sprytc : 
Upon a ctoyi the douvi ftood, 
Off golde wrou^t ryche and good. 
GocP hyinfclf, MaiY and Jbon, 
As he wai naylyd the roode upon,' 
In Tygne off hym for whom he laught, 
The rpere-hed fbrgati he naught : 
Upon hys fpere he wolde it ha»e, 
Goddes hygh name tberoa was grave. 
Now hcrkcnea what oth they fwore, 
Ar they to the batayle wore i 
Yiff it were Too, that Richard myEht 
Sloo the Sawdon io fceld with fyght, 
Hee and allc hy* fcholde gon. 
At her wylle everilkon, 
Into the cyte off Babyloae j 
And the kyngdom ot Mamdoyoc 
He Icholde have undyr his hand i 
And yiff the Sawdon off that land 
Mvffhtc floo Richard in that fceld 
With Iwerd or ^re undyr Icheeld, 
That Criftene men fcholde goo 
Out off that land for ever moo. 
And Sareiynes have her wylle in wolde. 
Quod kyng Richard : " Thertoo I holdc ! 
Tbertoo my glove, as I am knyght I" 
They ben aimyd and wel i-dyebt. 
Kyng Richard into the fadyl £ep ; 
Who chat wolde theroff took kMp. 
To fee, that fyght was fill &yr. 
The ftcdcfB] ran lyght with gret ayr,* 
Al lb harde as they myght dure, 
Aftyr her feet fprong the fiire, 
Tabours beten, and crumpes blowej 
Thee rayghte men fee in a throwe. 
How kyng Richard, the noble man, 
Encounteryd with the Sawdan, 
That cherf was told off Damas.' 
Hys truft upon hys mere was. 
Tnerfoore, as the booke' tellcs. 



' from head to foot. ' leopards. 

* " At he died upon the crou." So in [the 
cited by Heame, Gkfi. Hob. Br, p. 634. 

" Pyned under Ponce Pilat, 
Don on ihe rod after that." 

• ire. ' See Du Cange, Jmuv. p. 87. ' The French roroance. 
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Hys crouper heeng al fill offbellei,' 

And his pej'trcl < and liii atibun * 

Thrte m)'lc myghte men here the foun. 

The mere gan nygh, her bellei to ryng 

For grete pryde, nithoute lefyng, 

A brod fiwchouD to hym he bar. 

For he thought that he wolde thar 

Have llayn kyng Richard with trelbun, 

Whenne hys horshad knelyd doun. 

As a colt that fcholde foulce. 

And he was war off that pouke :* 

Hys' ceres nith wax wer ftoppyd faA, 

Tberfore wan he nought agalt. 

He Rrook ibe feend £at undyr hym yede, 

And gaff the Sawdon a dynt off dede. 

In his blafoun, vcmyment. 

Was i-paynted a rerpent, 

With t\ie Tpcre, that Richard heeld, 

He beor him thorwgh and undyr ihe fcheeld. 

None off byi armea inyghli Uftej 

Brydyl and peytrel al to-bnft j 

Hye gerth and hyi Heropes alfoo ; 

Toe mere to the grouade gan goo. 

Mawgry him, he gattc hym Itaupe' 

Bakward ovyr hys meres croupe ; 

The feet toward the fyrmament. 

Behvnd the Sawdon the Tpere out went. 

He leet hym lye upon the grene ; ^ 

He prekyd the feend with fporei* kene ; 

Id (he name off ibe Holy Goft, 

He dryTci into the hethene hooft. 



' Anciently no perlbn feemi lo bare been gallantly eijuipped on borlUtfck, 
unle& the horle'i bridle or Ibme other part of the Furniture was Ituck full of fmall 
belli. Vincent of Beauvais, who wrote about 1x64, cenfures this piece of pride ii 
the knights-templars. They have, he lays, bridles embroidered, or ^Ided, et 
adorned with Gtver, " Atquc in pcftoralibua eamnanulas infizas magnum emitleiitM 
foniium, ad gloriam eonim et decorem." Hill. lib. xxx. cap. 85, WidiSc, in Iw 
Trialogt, inveighs againft the prielb for their "fair hon, and jolly and gay ladela, 
and bridles ringing by the way," tec. Lewis's WickUffe, p. 111. Hence Chamt 
may be illuftrated, who thus delcribes the ftateof a monk onhorfeback. fnLCit. 
Talei.v, 1701 

" And when he rode, men might his bridell here 
Gineling in a whittling wind as clere. 
And eke as lowde, as doth the chapell bell." 



'•57SI 

" About the paytrell Soode the fbme ful hie." 
' The faddle-bow. " Arcenarium exteacellatum cnm argeato," occurs ia At 
wardrobe rolls, ab an. 11 ad an. ij Edw. III. Membr, st. This word is not is 
Du Cange or his Supp/tiMMl. 

* [And be was ware of that fluune.] ' The colt's ean. 

* [Maugre her heed, he made her fecbe 
The grounde, withoute more fpeche.] 
' [Ther he fell dede on the grene.] ' fpura. 
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And al fo foone u be was come. 
He brak afunder the Icheltromc ; ' 
For al that erer before hym ftode 
Hore and man to erthe yode. 
Twenty foot on e»ery lyde, Sec. 
Whenne they oFFiaunce wyfte. 
That the mayftry haddc the Chryfte, 
They ner bolde, her herte they tooke ^ 
Stcdes prekyd, fcbaulRes fchooke.' 

Richard arming himfclf is a curious Gothic piAurc It is certainly 
a genuine piAure, and drawn with Tome fpirit : as is the Ihock of 
the two necromantic fleeds, and other pares of this defcription. 
The combat of Richard and the Soidan, on the event of which the 
Chriftian army got pofTeffion of the city of Babylon, is probably the 
Duel of King Richard, painted on the walls of a chamber in the 
royal palace of Clarendon. The foldan is reprefented as meeting 
Richard with ["A faucon brode," or a broad falchion,] in his hand! 
Tabour, a drum, a common accompaniment of war, is mentioned 
as one of the inflruments of martial mutic in this battle with charac- 
teriftical propriety. It was imported into the European armies from 
the Saracens in the holy war. The word is conltantly written tabour, 
not tambour, in Joinville's Hijiory gf Saint Louii, and all the elder 
French romances. Joinville defcribes a fuperb bark or galley be- 
longing to a Saracen chief, which he fays was filled with Tymbois, 
tabours, and Saracen horns,' Jean d'Orronville, an old French 
chronicler of the life of Louis, duke of Bourbon, relates that the 
king of France, the king of Thrafimere, and the king of Bugie, 
landed in Africa according to their cuftom with cymbals, kettle- 
drums, labours,* and whimes.^ Babylon, here faid to be befi^ed 
by King Richard, and fo frequently mentioned by the romance 
writers and the chroniclers of the Crufades, is Cairo or B^dat. 
Cairo and Bagdat, cities of recent foundation, were perpetually con- 
founded with Babylon, which had been deftroycd many centuries 
before, and was fituated at a confiderable diftance from either. Not 
the leaft enquiry was made in the dark ages concerning the true 
fituadon of places, or the difpofition of the country in Paleftine, 



■ SrMUrtn. I believe, Toldien dnwn up to a circle. Rob. de Brunne urcs it in 
delcribing the battle of Fowkirke, Ckrmt. p. 305 t 

" Ther Schelrion fone was (had with Inglls that wer gode." 
Sked kfiparalrd. [Scheltron, turma cUpeata, a troop anncd with Oiieldx. See 
jamieron's Eljmal, Scott. Di3. — Price.'i 

' Hifiart lit S. Liyi, p. ;o. The original hu " Cors Sarazinois." See alfo 
pp. 51, j£. And Du Cange'i Note*, p. 61. 

* [Roquefort, who citei the fame paffage, calls GUis a mufical inftniment, with- 
out defining its peculiar nature.— Pnrr.j 

» Cap. 76. Hacaires is here the word for kettle-drums. See Du Canee, abi 
fufr. p, J9, Who alfo from an old roll "de la chambre des Comptes de Paris" 
recites, among the houfehold muGcians of a French nobleman, " Meneftrel du 
Cor Sanainois," ib. p, 60. This inftniment i« not uncommon in the Frencli 
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although the theatre of To important a war ; and to this n^1e& 
were owing, in a great meafure, the fignal defeats and calamitous 
diftrcfTes of the Chridian adventurers, whofe numerous armies, 
deflitute of information, and cut ofF from every refource, periflied 
amidft unknown mountains and impra£Hcable waftes. Geography 
at this time had been but little cultivated. It had been ftudied only 
from the ancients -. as if the face of the earth and the political ftate 
of nations had not, fince the time of thofe writers, undergone any 
changes or revolutions. 

So formidable a champion was King Richard aninft the infidels, 
and fo terrible the remembrance of his valour in tne holy war, that 
the Saracens and Turks ufcd to quiet their froward children only 
by repeating his name. Joinville is the only writer who records 
this anecdote. He adds another of the fame fort. When the Sara- 
cens were riding, and their horfes flarted at any unufual obje£l, " ils 
difoient a leurs chevaulx en les picquant de I'efperon : et cuides tu 
que ce foil le Roy Richart ? " ' It is extraordinary that thefe circum- 
Hances Oiould have efcaped Malmefbury, Matthew Paris, [Benedi£tus 
Abbas], Langtoft, and the red of our old hiftorians, who have exag- 
gerated the charader of this redoubted hero by relating many parti- 
culars more likely to be tibulous, and certainly lefs exprelGve of his 
prowels. 



SECTION V. 

She romance of &ir Guy which [probably in one of its 
S earlier cafts, as exhibited in the Auchinleck MS.] is 
3 enumerated by Chaucer among the " Romances of 
3 pris," affords a feries of fi£tions cuftomary in pieces of 
B this fort, concerning the [adventures of the hero both 

in England and abroad.^ The following is the defcription of the 

Brft meeting of Guy and Felice, his future wife :^ 

■ li^.iUS.Lni,W.\(>,\t>ir- Who bul it froo) a French MS. chronicle of the 
holy war. See Du Cange'a Notes, p. +j. 

' [See Tht Ramaneei of So' Guy of H'anmck, and Rembrim Ms Stm. Novo Jhfi 
e£Udfrim thi Aittlmtltch MS. (by W. B. D. D. TumbuU), Edmburght Frinteil 
for the AbboTsfbrd Club, mdcccxl. In the Preface the Editor has given an 
account of ihe varioui MSS. and printed editions of the Tomance, and has Minted 
al length a &a^ment of an othemife unknoirn Englifh vniion in the polTeflion of 
Sir Thomas Philipos.] The [old printed] copy of Sir Guy is a conCderablc volume 
in quarto. My edition !s nithout date, " Impryntcd at London in Lothbury by 
Wylliam Copland," with rude wooden cuts. It runs to Sign. LI. iii. [An ira- 
perfeft ropy is in Gatrick's CoUeflion, vol. K. 9, and a perfe^ one was in Heber^ 
library. Cat. pt. iv. 961. A fragment of this romance oelonged to Dr. Farmer, 
and af^erwurds to Mr, Douce, which Ritfon in hii MS. Cat. of Engl. Romances, 
Dates to have been printed by W. de Wordc, about 1^95. In the pofleflion of 
" " ' Vfaou" " ' '■ - 



Mi. Staunton of Longbridgc n 
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Therl 1 gret Feft held 
At Warwike in that die 
That than wu y'Woa to be f 

Tluder cam men of michc might 
Erin lod buouns bothc aplight 
Leuedu and maidens of gret mounde 
Tilat in die lond wer y-founde 
Eueriche maidcii ches hir loue 
Of kniglitei that wcr thider y-come 
And euerich knigfai his Icmin 
Of that gentil maideD wioun 
When thai were fro chirche y-<ome 
Thcr aligbt mani a noble gome 
Therl to the mete wm fett 
Gij ftode fbm him in that Bett 
That wu the fteward fone 
Therl to fenie it wai his wone 
To him he cleped Gij 
And him hete and comandi 
That he in to chaumber went 



Ihould feel inclined to aJcribe to Pynfbn. Ritfon mentioni alio an edition by John 
Cawood.— ModUnt. 

It leemi to be older than the Spyr ^ laniit dtgrit, ht which it i* quoted. 
Sign. a.m. < 

" Or els fo bolde in chivalrie 
A» was fjr Gawiyne or fyr Gie." 
The two bcft MSS. are at Cambridge, MSS. Bibt. Publ. Mor. £90, jj, and 
MSS, Coll. Caii, A %, from which text it has now been given. 

An analyfis of this romance will he found in the " Specimens " of Mr. Ellis, 
who is of opinion that " the tale in its prefent ftate ban been compofed from the 
nuterials of at leall two ot three If not more romance). The firA is a moft tirelbme 
love ftory which, it may be prefumed, originally ended with the marnage of the 
fond couple. To thin it Diould feem was afterwards tacked on a leiies of frelh 
adventurct, invented or compiled by fome pilgrim from the Holy Land j and the 
hero of this le^nd wat then brought home for the defence of Athelftan and the 



deftrufUon of Colbrand." Mr. Ritfon, in oppolition to Dugdalc, who regarded 
Guy as an andeniablv hiftohcal pcrfonage, has laboured to prove that " no hero 
of this name is 10 be found in real hiAory," and that he was " no more an Englilh 



hero than Amadis de Gaul or Perceforefl." Mr. Ellii, on the other hand, ( 
ceivet the tale " may pollibly be founded on Tome Saxon tradition," and that 
though the name in its prclent form be undoubtedly French, yet as it beat? Tome 
refemblance to Egil, the name of an Icelandic warrior, who "contributed ver^ 
mateiially to the miportant viSory gained by Athelffaui ov«r the Danes and their 
allies at Biunanburgn," he thinks " it is not impoflible that this warlike foreigner 
may have been tta^fonncd by fome Norman monk into the pious and amorous 
Guy of Warwick," This at beft is but conjefture, nor can it be confidered a very 
happy one, Egil himlelf (or his namelcls biographer) makci no mention of a 
fingte combat on the occafion in which he had been engaged i and the faft, had it 
occurred, would have been far too intcrefting, and too much in unifon with the 
foirit of the times, to have been palTcd over in filence. In addition to thit, the 
lubftitution of Guy for Egil ii aninft all analogy, on the transformation of a 
Northern into a French appellation. The initio letters in Guy, Guyon, and 
Guido, are the reprefentatives of the Teutonic W, and clearly point to fome 
coKnomen beginning with the Saxon Wig, btBum. — Prtn.] 

• [In the prefcnt edition extracts from the Auchinleck MS., as printed in 1840, 
have been fubllituted for Warton's quotations from Copland's modemiied and 
altered tex.] 
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And grete nelc that miiden ecnt 
And Siat he Tchuld that ich day 
Scnic wcle that frir may 

•ij him anfnerd frcliche 
Sir Ichil TTcI blethelich« 
la a kirtel of IJlk he gan him fchrcde 
Into chaumber wel fbnc he icde 
The kirtel bicom him fnith« wel 
To amend en tberon was neuer a del 
The maidens biheld him feir an wel 
FoT that he was To gentil 
Gij on his knn lone him fett 
And on hit fader half be hir grett 
And feyd he was tbider lent 
To feme hit to hir t<tlent 
Felice anfwcrd than to Gij 
Bieiu amis molt gramerci 
And feththe Iche alked him in the plas 
Whennei he cam and what he was 
Mi fader he Tevd hat Suward 
That is thi fader flewaid 
That with him me hath y-held 
And forth y-brought God him foryeld 
Artow Iche leyd Sunaid Ibnc 
That of al Eodenes hath the wone 
Gij Aode ftille and feyd nought 
With that was the water forth brought 
Thai fett hem to raete anon 
Erl baroun fweyn and grom' 

We (halt next give the account of the knighthood of our hero:* 

It was at the holy Trinite 
Therl dubbed Sir Gij the fre 
Aud with bim tventi god gomii 
Knightes and riche baroun fonis 
Of cloth of Tars and riche cendel 
Was be dobbeing eucrich adel 
The pauis ai of tow and griis 
The mantels weren of michel priis 
With riche armour and gode nedea 
The beft that wer b lond at ncdis 
Alder bcft was Gij y-dight 
Tbei he wer an emperour fone aplight 
So richeliche dubbed was he 
Nas no fwiche in this cuntre 
With [iche fledcs wel cminde 
Palfreys courlburs wele bereinde 
No was ther noither fweyn no knaue 
That ou|;ht failed that he Ichuld haue 

How IS Sir Gij dobbed to knight 
Feir he wu and michel of might 
To Felice went Sir Gij 
And sret ber wel curteyllie 
And leyd Icbaue don aAow leydeft me to 
For the Ichaue fuffred roiche wo 
Arme tor the Ichaue rnderfong 
The to fe me thought long 

' [Ed. 1840. pp. j-jO * [Ihid. p. ".] 
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Thou art me bathe Icuc and deie 

Ich am y-comcn ihi wille to here. 
A knight, who goes under the name of Amis of the Mountain, 
is introduc&d into this romance, and in the fequel, where the later 
adventures of Guy's Ton, Rembrun, are related, the fame charat^er is 
defcribed as fuffering a captivity in a myfterious and inacceffible 
caftle, from which, however, Rembrun fucceeds in delivering him. 
Here is a picture of Rembrun 's journey in fearch of the caftle : 

Amome Rembroun aros erly 

And armeile him fill haftely 

A gode ftede he beftrod 

And forth a vrenie withoute abod 

To the foreft Y wis 
Henud with him ^ wolde 
Ac he feide that he ne fcholde 

For non (kinea nedc 
And he dradde of him ftrangliche 
And betaughtc faim God in heuen riche 

And in ii wey a ycde 
Heraud blcfte and be gan gon 
The raerkes IbJce a pafed anon 

That wai wel vnrede 
Al the dai a tok the pas 
Til it noun ipaled nai 

Ridaod Tpon is ftede 
An hille he fegh before him there 
Gates theron maked were 

Forth right he rod in 
The gate agen anon was Tpered 
Tho wM Rembroun fore afered 

And faAe blelTede him 
Nought he ne Cegh boute the ftenKlIe 
Haifa mile a tod Y wiffe 

The wai was iherk and dim 
He rod aft fafte afe a migbtc 
Thanne he fegh more lighte 

Be a water is brim 
To the water he com lone that 
A riuer be a launde tber was 

Thar be gan to lightc 
Fairc hit was y-growe with gias 
A fairer place neuer nat 

That he Tegh with lightc 
On that place was a palcis on 
S<rich ne fegh he neuer non 

Ne of To meche migbte 
The waUes were of cnftat 
The heling was of fin ruwa) 

That Ichon fwithe brighte 
The reftes al ciprn be 
That fwote fmal caften he 

Ouer al aboute 
The relins wer of fin coral 
Togedre iuned with metal 

Withinne and ek wiihoute 
On the front Hod a charbokel fton 
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Ouer al the contre it Ichon 

Withoutcn cni doute 
Poftes and laces that ther were 
Of iaipc gtntil that was dcre 

Al of one Ibute 
The paleie nai belokea al 
Aboute with a matbel w*l 

Of noble CDtaile 
Upon cueiiche kcmal 
Was fill of fperes aod of fpringal 

And ftoutliche cnbataile 
Witboutc the gate ftod a trc 
With fbule» ofmani kinci gle 

Singande withoute faile 
The water wat fo fterae and grim 
Mighte no man come therin 

Boutc he hadde fchip to laite 
RembrouD Aorftc nought paly 
With ii fpcre a gan it prouy 

How dep hit was bebde 
He thoughte on is fader fot hot 
The ftede \a the fide a finot 

And in he gan to ride 
Ouer is helm the water is gon 
He nolde haue be tber for eighte non 

Swich aunter him gan betide 
Er he *p of the water ftrde 
A fond it was thretti mete yerde 

Se dep he gan doan glide 
Thanne he thoughte on IheAi Crift 
Hii bois was welfnithe trill 

And quilclicbe fwam to loode 
His fet nltnede on the grounde 
Rembroun was glad in that ftounde 

And thankede Gode fonde 
In to the pales he him dede 
He helde the eftes of that ftede 

For no man a noide wonde 
Ac wimman ne man fand he non there 
That xitb him fpcke or confort here 

Naither Gtte ne Itonde 
And tharof war a is 
Into a cbaumbcr a goth Y wis 

A knight a ie alone 
A-grctte nim with wordn fre 
And Tcide fire God with the be 

That fit an begb in trooe 
Sire a fedc tel thaw me 
Gif this pales thin owen be 

Icb bidde the a bone 
And gif thow ert her in prilbun dight 
Tel hit me fo wel thow might 

To me now make the mone] 

Afterwards, the knight of the mountain direds Raynburne to find 
a wonderful fword which hung in the hall of the palace. With this 
weapon Raynburne attacks and conquers the Elviib knight j who 
buys his life, on condition of condu<3ing bis conqueror over the 
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perilous ford, or lake, above deTcribed, and of delivering alt the 
captives confined in his fccrct and impregnable dungeon, 

[A] romance of the Squire of Law Degree* is alluded to by Chaucer 
in the Rime of Sir Tapas ;* [and it is probably the fame as that which 
was infertcd by Ritfon in his jtncient Romaticees^ and more recently 
in a new colle£tion of a fotnewhat fioiilar character. What feems 
to be the ori^nal edition, and from the appearance of the types, was 
printed by W. dc Worde, is entitled oddly enough : " Here bcgyn- 
neth Undo your Dorc," which correfponds exa^ly with the reading 
in the colophon of a later imprellion by W. Copland : " Thus endeth 
vndo your doorc ; otherwife called the fquyer of lowc degre." But 
only a fr^menc of the former has yet been found.] 1 Tic princefs 
is thus reprefented, in her clofet adorned with painted glafs, lillcning 
to the fquire's complaint.' 

That lady herdc bis mourof ng alle, 

Ryght vnder ihe chambre walli 

In her oiyall* there Ihe wu, 

Cloled well with royall glas, 

' [Printed twice, firft, as it is fuppafetl, by W. de Worde, under a different 
title (fee HanJb. «/* E. £. Ut. an. Squyr op Lowe DeoreJ, and fecondly by 
W. Cmland. Warton'i extiafts were, in all tbe precedioE editions, moft inaccu- 
rate. Ste \)iz Toni3iaix \a Rtmahu ^ E. Pep. Poelr. af EngUad, t%6^-6,il^ I hare 
never fccn it in MS. [Ritibn chara£Uriies it as a " ftian^ and whimucal but 
genuine Enelilh jjerfonnancc." On Wartou's opinion, " (hu it is alluded to by 
Chaucer in the Rimi of Sir Tirta*," he remarks i " as Lybeaus Dilconus [Le Bel 
Inconnu] one of the romanceea enumerateed by Chaucer, is alluded to in the 
Squyr of lowe degre, it is not probablely, allfo, of bis age." But the Lybeaus 
Difconus, refetred to in this romance, is evidently a different verfion of the fton 
from that printed by Mr. Rirlbn [and from a different text by the Early Englifh 
Test Society] j and the quotation, if it prove anything, would rather fpeak for the 
exiftence of a more ancient tranllation now unknown. Befides, Mr, Ritlbn him- 
lelf has fupplied ua with an argument ftrongiy bvouring Warton's conjefture. 
For if, IS he obferves, the Squyr of lowe degre be the on^ inftance of a romance 
containing any tiicb impertinent digrcffions or affcfled enumerations of trees, birds, 
tee. u are tnanifeftly the objc£i ot Chaucer's fatire, the natural inference woukl 
be — in tbe abfcoce of any evidence for its more recent compolition — that this iden- 
tical romance was intended to be expofed and ridiculed by tbe poet. At all events, 
Copland's editions with their modem phrafeology are no ftandard tor determining 
the age of any corapoTition ; and until Ibme better arniments can be adduced than 
thoie already noticed, the ingenious fuppofition of Dr. Percy — for by him it was 
communicated to Warton — may be permitted to remain in fiill force, — Price.] 

' See Obfervatkni m lit Fmrj ^gtem, i. ^ iv. p, 1 39. 

' Sign. a. iii. 

* An Oriel leems to have been a recels in a chamber) or ball, fcmned by the pro- 
jefKon of a fpacious bow-window from top to bottom. Rat. Ptf. an. tt. Hen. III. 
[a.d. 11^4-] " Et in quadam capella pulchra et decenti facienda ad caput Orioli 
camrrt regis in caftro Herefbrdie, de longitudine xx. pedum." This Oriel was at 
the end ofthe king's chamber, Irom which the new chapel wa» to begin. Again, 
in the caille of Kenilworth. Rd. Pip. an. 19. Hen. III. [a.d. 1135.] "Et in 
uno niagno Oriollo pulchro et competent!, ante oftium magnc camere regis in caltro 
dc Kenilworth bdendo, vii xvij. nd. per Brev. regis." 

Tbe etymologifts have been puuled to find tbe derivation of an oriri-window. 
A learned coirelpondent fuggefts, that Oriel is Hebrew for Lux raea, or Dominus 
illtiminatio mea. [See a note to the Sipyr of L«n> Dtgrt («. rflhe E. P. Paetiy 
0/ El^Md ii. IT, adfimtm).} 
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Fulfyllcd it vru niih ymagcry, 
Euery wyndowe by and by 
On cche lydc had there a gynne, 
Sperde' with many a dyuers pynne. 
A none that lady fayre and ire 
Undyd a pynne of yiier£. 
And wyd the windowes (he open fet. 
The funne (hone in at her clofct 
In [hat arber tayre and gaye 
She faw where that fqyre lay, &c. 
I am perruaded to tranfciibc the following paflage, becaufe it de- 
lineates in lively colours the fafhionable diverJions and ufages of 
ancient times. The king of Hungary endeavours to comfort his 
daughter with thefe promifes, after ILe had fallen into a deep and 
incurable melancholy from the fuppofed lols of her paramour : 
To morone ye (hall on hundng ^re ; 
And rvde, my dou^hcer, in a chare. 
It (halbe couered with Teluec reede 
And clothes of fyoe golde al about your held, 
With dam(l:e, white and afure blewe 
Well dyapred' wilh lyllycs newej 



I Cbfed. (hut. In P. J 
opened his eyes. 

* Embroidered, diverdfied. So Chaucer, of a bow, Rom. R. v. 9^4. 

" And it wax painted wel and thwitten 

And ore all diaprcd, and written," tec. 
ThviilUa a twifted, wreathed. The following Inftaoce tioni Chaucer i% more to 
our purpofe. KaigAi'4 TaU, v. aitio: 

" Upon a ftede bay, trappid in ftele, 

Caverid with doth of gold diaprid wele." 
This term, which is partly heraldic, occun in the Prorifor's rolls of the Great- 
wardrobe; containing deliveries for turnilhing rich habiliments at tilts and tourna- 
ments, and other ceremonies. " £t ad faciendum tria hameiia pro Rege, quoitun 
duo de velvetto albo operato cum gartcriis dc hlu ct diajpm pet totam campedincm 
cum wodehoufes." Ex camp. J. Cek* Qrrid, Promfar Magn. Gardtrab. ab ann. 
xxi, Edw. Ill, de 13 membianis. ad ann. xxiii. memb. x. I believe it properly 
Ggnifies embroidering on a rich ground, as tidiic, cloth of gold. Sec. This it con- 
firmed bjr Peacham. " Diapering is a term in drawing, — It chiefly ferreth to 
counterfeit cloth of gold, (ilvcr, damalk, bnincht velvet, camblet, &c." Com^ 
Gent. p. 345, Anderfon, in his Hiftorj of Cemmer(4, conjeilures that Diaper, ■ 
fpecies of printed linen, took its name from the city of Ypres in Flanders, where 
it was firtt made, being originally called tfipre. But that city and others in 
Flanders were no lets ^mous for rich manutaftures of ftuff; and the word in 
qucftion has better pretenfions to Aich ■ derivation. Thus, " rich cloth embroidered 
with raifed work" we called d'ipre,a,^ from thence Diaper ; and to do this, or any 
work like it, was called to diaper, whence the participle. Satin of Bruges, 
another city of Flanders, often occurs in inventories of monaHic veftmcnts, in the 
reign of Henry VIII : and the cities of Arras and Tours are celebrated for their 
tapeftry in Spenfer. Alt thefe cities, and others in their neighbourhood, became 
ftmous for tnis fort of workmanlhip before laoo. The Anaafot of Edward III., 
who linilbes all the coHly apparatus for the (hows above mentioned, contiftin^, 
among other ihingi, of a variety of the moft fumptuous and ornamented embroi- 
deries on velvet, (atin, tilTue, &c is John of Cologn. Unlefs It be Colonia in luly, 
Rtlul. prmSB, memb. viij. memb, xiii. " Qux omnia oidiDMa fueruni per gar- 
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Your pomellcB Ihalbc ended with za\d, 
Your chaynei enameled many a fokle ; 
Your mantel of ryche degre, 
Purpyl palle and annyne fre i 
Jennettes of Coijne thai ben fo wyght 
Trapped to the ground with veluet bright; 
Ye Oiall have barp, fautry, and Ibnge, 
And other myrth£$ you amonge ; 
Ye (hal baue rumney and malmclyne. 
Both ypocrafTe and Temage wyiie, 
MouDtrofe and nyne of greke, 
Both algrade and rcrpice eke, 
Antioche and baftarde, 
Pyment ' alio and gamarde ; 



dcTobarium competeniem, de preccpto ipGus Regis i et &£)a et parata per manus 
Itdiiii de Colonia, Armatont ipfius domini noftri Re^s." Johannes de Strmwet 
buTgh [Strafbutgh] is mentioned as bretulater rtpi, i.e. of Richard II. in Anftif, 
Ord. Gart. i. 55. See alio ii. 4.1. I will add a pallage &oin Chaucer's Wifi iff 
Balk, T. +JO : 

" Of cloth-making Ihc bad fuch a haunt. 
She palBd them of Jpr* and of Gaunt," 
" Cloth of Gaunt," i.t. Ghent, is mentioned in the RmtaiM aftkt Kofi, v. {74- 
Bruges nas the chief man for Italian commodities, about the thirteenth century. 
In the year 131S, five Venetian galeaifes, laden with Indian goods, arrived at this 
city in order to difpofe of their cargoes at the fair. L. Guic. Defer. Ji Pa^ Baft. 
p. 174. Silk manu failures were introduced from the Eaft into Italy, before 1130. 
Giannon. Hift. Nafl. zi. 7. The cnifades much improved the commerce of the 
Italian ftates with the Eall in this article, and produced new artificeii of their own. 
But to recur to the fubjcA of this note. Diaper occurs among the rich filks and 
ftufta in the French RomaM di la X^, where it Teems to Cgnify Damajk, v, 11867 1 

" Samite), dfopret, camelots." 
I find it likewife in the Raman dAUxemdri, written about 1100. MSS. BodL 
fbl. I b. col. 1 1 

" Dyafrti d'Antioch, lamia de Romanic." 
Here is alfo a proof that the Afiatic ihiRis were at that time&mous j and probably 
Romanie is Romania. Tbe word often occurs in old accounts of rich eccleGaftical 
veftmeats. Du Cange derives this word from the Italian Aa^rt, a jafper, a pre- 
cious ftone which Ihifts it* colour*. V. DiaTprus. In Dugdale's Mom^on we 
have SA^eratas, diapered. ** Sandalia cum caligia de rubeo Jameto Sajptrati 
brtudata cum imannibus regum," torn. iii. }i4. and 311. 

' Sometimes wntten pimtate. In the romance of Sjr Bevfi, a knight juft going 
to tepofe takes the ufual draught ai pimtate j which mixed with Ipices is what the 
French romances call iiin du coucitr, and for which an officer, called Effncier, was 
appointed in the old royal houfehold of France. Sig. m. iii. : 
" The knight and the to chamber went i 
With ^mtatt and with fpifcry, 
When they bad dronken the wyne." 
See Carpentier, Sitpfl. Ghfi. Lot. Jm Caagi, tom, iii. p. 84.*. So Chaucer, Leg. 
Dide. V. 18 



Froiflart lays, among the delights of bis youth, that he was happy to talie 1 

" Au couchier, pour mieulx dormir, 

Efpeces, clairet, et rocelle." 
Afim.' Idt, X. £65. Lidgate, of Tideua and Polimtte in the palace of Adtaftus ai 
Thebes. Star. ^Jitb. p. 634, edit. Chauc. 1687 1 
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Wyne of Gicke and roufcadcll. 

Both clarc, pymcDt, and rochcU, 

The reed your ftcnuke to defjc 

And pottM of ofey fctt you by. 

You ttiall bane Tcnilbn ybake,' 

The beft nyldc fbule y' may be take. 

A left of grebound' with you to ftreke. 

And hert and bynde and other Iffcc, 

Yc Ihalbe Set at fuch a trrft 

That hert and hyndc IhaU come to your fj 

Your dyleafe to dryue you tro. 

To here the bugles there jblow. 

Hon) ward thui fhall ye ryAt, 

On haukyng by the ryuers fyde. 

With Gofhauke and with gentyll faircon. 

With Egle home and merlyon. 

Whan you come home your men aniongc 

Ye Ihall haue rcuell, daunces and fengc ; 

Lytle chyldrtn, great and finale. 

Shall fyng, ai doth the nyghtyngale, 

Than jhal ye go to your cucnfong 

With tenours and trebles a mong, 

Threlcore of copei of damalke bryght 

Full of ikKm th[e]y Ihalbe pyght :— 



To her lodging in a fiii fbtely toure g 

AISKncd to hem by the herbeiour. 

Anaaftir (picis plenty and the wine 

In cuppis grate wrought of gold fill fyne. 

Without tarrying to bcdde fmughte* they gone," &c. 
Chaucer ha« it again, Squ. T.x. jii, p. Si, and MiU. T. t. t70, p. tS: 

" He fent her fimad, methe, and fpicid ale." 
Some orders of monks are enjoined to abftun from dnnking f ig m t »lam, otptrntnt. 
Yet it wai a common refe3ioD in the monafteriet. It is a dnnk made of nitte, 
honey, and Ipicei. " Thd ne could not medell the gefte of Bacchus to the clere 
honic ) thai 11 to fay, they could not make ne fimtMl at clirc." Chaucer's Beeti. 
p, J71, a. Urr. Curre a clarified wine. In French Clartj, Pttfaap* the &nie 
as pinml, or hypocnla. See MnH. Lit. viii, p. £74, 410. Compare Chane. Sk. T. 
T. *siy. Du Caoge, CUfi. Lot. y. I^gmentum. Species, and Sm^. Cmf. 
and Aum. fir taae. CkrvaUrU, i, pp. 19, 48. I muR add, that rtyfumfiif, or 
m^iumfHC, iignified an Apothecary among the middle and lower Greeks. See Du 
Cangc, CL Gr. in roc. i. 1167, and li. Append, Etpm/tg. ^teab. Ling. GaB. p. 301, 
In the regifterof the Bilhop of Nivcmoia, under the year i*!?, itisi 



nanted, that whenever the bilhop (hall celebrate raafs in St. Manr's abbey, the 
abbefs Ihall prefent him with a peacock and a cup of piment. Carpentkr, >ti 
fnfr. Tol. iii. p> 177. [Sir F. Madden refen us alfo to Weber's Mtl. Rom. note 



a Alifauitder, 1. 417S, and Roquefort, Hifieire dt la vit frvoti dti fraafoii, i 
pp. 65-8.] 
' Chancer lays of the Fraokclcin, Pnt. t. 345 1 

" Wiihoutin iakt miti never was his houle." . 
And in this poem, fignat, B. iii t 

" With birds in brtedjbakt. 
The tele, the duck and drake." 
* Id a MS. of FroilTait full of paintings and ilium inatknu, there is a reprefen- 
tation of the grand entrance of Queen Ilabet of Eneland into Patit, in the year 
1 3*4. She is attended by a greyhound who has a flag, powdered with fleun de 
lys, bound to his neck. Montf. Mvmm. Fr. ii. p. «14. 
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the Squyr of Lowe Degree. 

Your Tcnlbun fhalbe of Golde, 

Endent with afure many > fblde : 

Your quere nor organ K>nge fball wante 

With countre note ind A^caat, 

The other halfc od orgayn* plajcng. 

With ronge chyldrcn liiU byrt Irngjug. 

Then nuUlye go to your fuppere, 

And fytte in tmtcB in grene ubere. 

With dothei of anu pyght to the grouDde, 

With dphym let and dyamonda, — 

An hun^reth Juiyghtn truly totde 

Shall plav with bowlcs in auyei coldc. 

Your dileale to driue awaie : 

To fe the fifshcs in poles plaie ; — 

To a draw biydge than Ihall ye, 

The one halfe of ftone, the other of tre, 

A barge [hall mete you fiiU ryghl. 

With jaiiii ores full bryght. 

With trompettea and with claryowne, 

The fre&he water to rowe yp and dowae. — 

Than Ihal ye, doughter, afke the wyne. 

With fpica that be good and fyne : 

Gentyll pottes, with genger grene. 

With dates and deynties you betwene. 

Forty torches brenynge bryght 

At your brydges to biynge you lyght. 

IdK) your cfaambre they ftiali you orynge 

With muche myrthe and more lykyng, — 

Your blankettes fhall be of tuftyine, 

Your Ihetes fhall be of clothe of ra^ie:' 



Vour head fliete lba]l be of pery P^ht,* 
nibye* oryght. 



With dyamondet let and n 



' cloth, or linen, of Rennet, a 

Of clothe oj 

Him thore not nede to tumin ofce." 
Ttla dt R^rpui is mentioned among habits delirered to knight* of the gaiter, ■ 
Rich. ii. Anftis, Ord. Gvt. i. 55. 

Cloth of Reonea Jeans to have been the fiaeft Ibrt of linen. In [one of the 
CtwutrfMy/ierui, edited byMr. HalliwtU, tt4.t,thereisapafliige, fuppoled by Mr. 
Collier to have been interpolated towards the dofc of the 15th centu^, iD whichi 
of the retainers to the group of the Seren Deadly Sins, is introduced 



a Galant, one of the retainers to the group 

with the ((illowing fpecch : 

" Hof, Hof, Hof, a fryfch new galaunt I 

Ware of thryft, ley that a doune : 

What mene ye, fyriys, that I were a marclunint, 

Becaufe that I am new «»n to toun f 

With praty .... wold I fayne round, 

I havea_^r( of «yiu with fleces peneaunt, 

A lafe of fylke for my lady Conftant — 

I woll, or even, be fhaven for to feme yong," Sec. 

So alio in Skelton's Mt^fietMci, a Morality written [about 1500], f. 
" Your Ikynne, that was wrapped InJitrUt a/rajmfi, 
Nowe muft be ftoim ybetcn." 
' " Inlaid with jewels." Chaucer, Kn. T. v. »938 ; 

" And then with cloth of gold and with ferie." 

And in numbcrlcfs other places. 
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Whan yoD ut layde ia beddc fo folte, 

A cage of Goldc fhal hange a latte 

With \ongc pepcr fayre burnning. 

And denies tlut he hveie finellyng, 

Fnuikcnfencc and olibanuni, 

Thar whan ye llipe the taftc may come. 

And jf ye no reft may take. 

All night minftrelles tor you (hall wake.' 
Syr Dtgari^ [or L'Egariy the Strayed Ont^'] is a romance perhaps 
belonging to the tame period.* After his education under a hermit, 
Sir Degore's lirft adventure is s^nft a dragon. This horrible moa- 
fter is marked with the hand of a mailer :"* 

Degore went fiirth his waye. 

Through a forcft balfe a aay« : 

He faeiS no man, nor lane none, 

Tyll yt paft the hygh none, 

Then herde he grete ftrokei ialle. 

That vt made grete noyfe with alle. 

Full lone be thoght that to fe, 

To weie what the ftrokes myght be: 

There was ao eric, both ftout and gaye. 

He was com ther that fame daye. 

For to hunt for a dcre or a do. 

But bys boundct were gone hym fro. 

Then wai ther a dragon grete and grymme. 

Full of fyre and alfo Tcnvninie, 

Wyth a •ryde throie and tulkes grete, 

Uppon that knygte faft gan he bete. 

And as a lyon then was nys feetc, - 

., ..,'., --■tiiu 



Uys tayle was long, and 
Betvrenc hyt bead and h] 
Wax ixii (ote withouten fayli 



Hyi body was lyke a nyne toiuie. 
He Oione ful hnrght agaynft the mnni 
Hyt eyen were bn^^t as any gUffe, 



* Sirn. D ii.y^. [In Warton's original text, Icarcely a line, which he ijuoted, 
was without feveral blonder* in orthography and Tenle, and the obferration appliet 
equally to the editions of 1824. and ig4J3r| At the clofe of the romance it is laid 
that the king, in the midft of a great ba& which lalted forty days, created the fquirc 
king in his room ; in the prefencc of bis twelve lords. See what I hare oblerred 
concerning the number twelve, Introd. Difs. i, 

' [There are three old printed editions ; Sec Htmdb. tf E. £. Lit. Art. DeookA. 
The Aucbinlcck copy, noticed below by Mr. Price, has been printed three times, 
ODce in 1S17, by Mt. Utterfon) for the Abbotsford Club, with the cuts from De 
Worde'scd. il4.9i and in Mr. Laing's AntUnt EmgEJb PteffJ, 1S57,] There is a 
manufcript of it among Bilhop More's at Cambridge, BibL I^ibl. 690, 36. 

[This romance ii analyfed by Mr. Ellis in his " Specimens." From a fragment 
of It prelcrred in ihc Auchinleck MS. it is clear that the poem in its prefeni toim is 
an unlkilfiil rifatinuidB of an earlier verCon, fince the writer was even ignorant of 
the [rue mode of pronouncing the hero's name. Throughout Copland^ ediiion— 
with one exception — it ii a word of two fyllahles, rhyming with " before ;" but in 

bi 3 J of the reprint we obtain its true accentuation ai exhibited in the Auchinleck 
S. : 

" As WW the yonge knyght Sn- Degorf, 
But none wyft wl»t man was he." 
The name is intended to exprefsgas the author tells ut (line 130), "athiiig(or per- 
fon) almoft loft," Digart or /.(far/.— PmcE.J 
■ Sign. B. ii. 
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Hii fcales were hard as any braiTe : 

And therto he nai necked lyke a horfe. 

He bare hys hed up wyth grete force : 

The breth of hys mouth that did out blow 

Ai yt had been a fyre on lone. 

He naa to loke oo, as I you telle, 

Aj yt had bene a liende of helle. 

Many a man he had Ihent, 

And many a horre he had rente. 
As the minflrel profeffion became a fcience, and the audience 
grew more civilized, refinements began to be (ludied, and the roman- 
tic poet fought to gain new attention, and to recommend his ftory, 
by giving it the advantage of a plan. Moft of the old metrical 
romances are, from their nature, liippofed to be incoherent rhapfo- 
dies. Yet many of them have a regular integrity, in which every 
part contributes to produce an intended end. Through various ob- 
ftaclcs and difficulties one point is kept in view, till the final and 
general cataftrophc is brought about by a picaling and unexpe6ted 
furprire. As a fpecimen of the reft, and as it lies in a narrow 
compafs, I will develop the plan of the fable now before us, which 
preferves at leaft a coincidence of events, and an uniformity of 
defign. 

[A king of England has a beautiful daughter, who is wooed by 
many fuitors ; but none can win her, becaufe none can perform 
the ncccflary condition by unhorfing her fother in a jouft. At laft, 
when flie has accompanied her father to an abbey near a foreft to 
attend mafs, on the aiuiiverfary of his wife's death, me feparates her- 
felf unintentionally from her companions, tofes her way in the foreft, 
and is met by a knight, who deflowers her. He leaves in her charge, 
as a token, his Iword. The princefs has a Ton, who is fecretly earned 
by one of her attradants to a hermit's cottage, and left at the door 
in a cradle with ^30 under his head, a pair of gloves,' which muft 
fit the girl whom he marries, and a requeft that whoever finds him, 
will have him chriftened. The foundling is chriftened Sir Dcgore 
[L'Egare] by the hermit, and educated by him. When he is 
twenty years of age he is allowed to return to his mother, and takes 
the gloves, which were difcovered in his cradle. Having refcued an 
earl from a dragon, armed with nothing but an oak-fapling, he is in- 
vited to his deliverer's houfe. The earl offers him his daughter tn 
marriage, but Dcgore, mindful of the gloves, afks to fee all the 
ladies. The gloves fit none of them. 

His next adventure is with a king, who has offered his daughter 
and half his lands to anv knight who can unhorfe him at the tourna- 
ment Degor£ fucccetk, and marries the princefs, without calling to 
mind the gloves, which ought to have been tried firft. His wife 

' Gloves were anciently a coftly article of dre&, and richly decorated. They 
were fometime« adorned with precious ftones. But. Pip. an. 55. Henr. iii. [a. d, 
1167.] " Et de i. peftine auri cum lapidihus prttiolis ponderant. xliili. et md. oh. 
Et de ii. paribus chirothecarum cum lapidibuj." Tail golden comb, fet with 
jewels, realifei the wonder* of romance. 
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turns out to be fats own mother ; but neither is aware of the fa& un- 
tit it is time to retire, when Degore mentions his cafe, and inlifts on 
trying the gloves as a preliminary.' The princcfs puts on the gloves, 
and Aea declares berfelf to be bis mother. There is hereupon great 
rejoicing. Degor£ is made known to the king as his daughter's Ion; 
and when the knight demands who and where his father is, flie can 
only give him the pointlefs fword Ibc had received as a token from 
her feducer. He fwears that he will not flecp till he has found the per- 
fon. He meets with an extraordinary adventure at a caftle, and 
afterwards Tallying forth, he encounters a Icnight richly armed, with 
whom he fights, tUl the knight, fecins; that his fword has no point, dil^ 
covers Degore to be his fon by that lign,and the contcft ccafcs. His 
&ther and mother are marrJM, and Degore efpoufes the lady whom 
he had met at the caftlc, and whom he had delivered from a giant 
The incident of die mother marrying her fon alfo occurs in Sir 
Eglamere afArtm.'\ 
The romance of King Robert 3/ Sicily begins and proceeds thus:* 



t wyllc [telle] 
Yn Cy^lie *. 



Pryncis, thai be pnxrde in prefe, 
' " [telle] thit that T> no fees. 
, $1U was » nobulle kjngc, 
Fijn and ftronge, and Come dele jinge ; 
He had a brodur in grete Rome, 
TTiat wai pope of alle CryflEndome j 
Of Almayne hys odur brodur wai emperofrrr, 
Thorow Cryftendome he had honow re. 
The kynge was calde kynge Robcrd, 
Never man in by* tyme wyfte hym aferde. 



u kynse of grete valowr 
Jfo caUyd « 



Aivd alfo caUyd conqucrowre j 

Nowhere in no lande was hys pere, 

Kynge nor dewke, feire nor nere. 

And alio he wai of chcvaltye the flowre : 

And hyi odur brodur wat emperown. 

Hy» owB brodur in ^oithe Godei generalk vyker 

Pope of Rome, ax ye may here j 

Thyt pope vns callyd pope Urbane : 

For hym lovyd bothe God and man ) 

The emperowre wa( callyd Valamownde, 

A ftrawngcr warreowre wa« none tbunde 

After hys brodur, the kyne of Cyfyle, 

Of whome y thynke to fpeke a whyle. 



> All the romancn hare liich an obftacle ax thii. They have all an enchantR&, 
who detains the knight from his queft by objefb of pleafuie ; and who ii nodiiag 
niore than the Calypfo of Homer, the Dido of Virgil, and the Armida of Taflb. 

■ MS. Vernon, at fupr. Bibl. Bodl. f. %gg. It is alfo in Caius College Camb. 
MSS. Cla&. E 174. 4. and Bibl. Publ. Cambr. MSS. More, 690. 35. [printed in 
HalliweU'i Ni^t Patties, 1I44, 8*0.] and Brit. Mm. MSS. HarL 51s. >- f. 15- 
[Printed priTatcly by Utterfon, 1839, Sto, The eitiafii in thi* edition hiie 
been copied from the text given from a collation dS the Publ- Lib. Camb. and 
Harl. MSS. in Remmiu afth* Earlj Papiiiar Polity tf Ei^lamd, 1864-6, i.] 
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^ 



And on a nyght of fcynt Johan, 
Thyi ^yngc to the churche come. 
For to berc h^ cvf nlbngc \ 
Hjrj dwellynge tholt he there to longe, 
He tho^bt more of noildyi honowiv, 
Then of Crjfk hTS liveonre. 
Id Mt^imficat he harde a vers. 
He made a cIcTke hjrm hyt reherfc 
Id the Iingage of hn o«ne tonge : 
For in Luen wvte nc not what thej fonge. 
The Terie was thyt, as j telle the, 
DeftfuU fMtitUi dtftJe, 
Et txidtavit hmmia, 
Tbyi was the TCtft withowteti lees i 
The dcrke Ie]rde anon rjrzht : 
"yt, Ibche ys Godyi mjrght, 
hit he make may hyc lowe. 
And lowe hyc in a lytylle throwe, 
God may do, wlthowlen lye, 
Hts w7Ue in th« twynkelyng of an ve, 
Tte kyng feyde than with tholt unftabulle : 
Ye fynge thyi ofte, and aUe ys a fabulle. 
What man bath that powere 
To make me lowear and in dawngere i 
1 am flowre of cberaliye ; 
Alle myn enmyes y may dyfttoye. 
Ther lerytb no man in no lande. 
That my ra^ht may withftinde j 
Then yi yowre fongt a fonge of noght. 
Thys arrowre had he in hys tboght. 
And in bys tboght a llepe hym toke 
In hjn clolct, fo feyth the boke. 
When erynfonge was alle done, 
A kynee, hym lyke. owte can rome. 
And alle men with hym can wendc. 
And kysgc Roberd lefte bchynde. 
The newe kynge was, y yow ttlle, 
Godyi aungelle, hjrs plyde to fclle ; 
The aungeUe in (he balle yoye made. 
And alle men of bym were glade. 
Kyngc Roberd wakenyd that was in the kyrke i 
Hys men he tho3t now for to nyrke. 
For he was lefu there allone. 
And merke nyght felle hym upon. 
He began to crye upon hys men. 
Bat there was none that infweiyd then. 
But the fextcn at the ende 
Of the kvrke, and to hym can wcnde. 
And feyde : lurden, wlut dcnrft thou here ? 
Thoo art a theft or thefeyi fere j 
Thou an here fykcilyc 
Thys churchc to tobbe with felonye. 
He fcyde i &ls chefe and fowle gadlyng, 
Thou Iveft fidfcly ; y am thy Kynge. 



Opyn the churchc dore anon. 
That y may to my pales gone. 
The lexten went wcltc than. 



That he had be a wode i 
And of hvm he had fariye. 
And wolae delyrer the church e i 
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And opcnyd the Aok ly^t Tone in hafte. 

The kyng began to reaue owte ftfte, 

As I man that was ncre wodc, , 

And at hys paltt ^te be ftode, 

And called the porter: gadlyng, begone. 

And bad hym come fafte, and hye hym foone. 
When admitted, he is brought into the hall, where the angel, who 
had aflumcd his place, makes him the fool of the hall^ and clothes 
him in a fool's coat. He is then fent out to lie with the dogs ; in 
which fituadon he envies the condition of thofe dogs, which in great 
multitudes were permitted to remain in the royal hall. At length 
the Emperor Valemounde fends letters to his brother King Robert, 
inviting him to viiit, with himfelf, their brother the pope at Rome. 
The angel, who perfonates King Robert, welcomes tiie meflengers, 
and clouies them in the richeft apparel, fuch as could not be made 
in the world : 

The aungellc nekomyd the melTengerys, 

• d clad th ■■ ■ ■ ■ - - 



And clad them alle in clothys of piyfe. 

And furryd them with annyne ; 

Ther was neier 3yt pcllcre naif To tyne ; 



Ther vras never no better in cryflyante' } 

Soche clothyng and byt were to ajfAtt, 

Alle ciyften men hyt make ne myght. 

Where Ibche clothys were to felle. 

Nor nbo them made, no man can telle. 

On that wondyrd alle that bandc. 

Who wrojt thofe clothyi with any hande. 

The mcflengerys went with the kynge 

To grete Rome, withowtc Iclyngej 

The fole Roberd with hym went 

Clad in a fiille fympulie garmente. 

With foxe taylea riven aUe ahowte; 

Men myght hvm knowc in alle the rowte. 

A babuille he bare agenlte hyt wylte. 

The aungellu hefte to filfyjle. 
Afterwards they return in the fame pomp to Sicily, where the 
angel, after fo long and ignominious a penance, reftores King Robert 
to nis royalty. 

Sicily was conquered by the French in the eleventh century,> and 



' There a an old French romance, Robert It Diable, often quoted by Carprnticr 
in his Supplemeia le Da Conge, and a French Motality, without date or name of 
the author : [" Cy commence un miracle de Noftrt dame, de Robert le dyable, fila 
du due de Normandie, a qui il fiit enjoint pour fes mesfaiz qui) fcift le fol fans parlcr, 
ct depuls or Noftrc Scignor mercy de li, ct efpou& la fillc de lempereur."] Beau- 
champ's ReeA. Titat. Fr. p. 109. [Printed at Rouen, iS}6, 3vo. 

The French profe romance of Rjibrrl le Dutbie, printed in 1496, is extant in the 



called BitSaliigue Bleue. It has been trannated into other languizes 1 
among the reft into Englifb. The Englilh vcrfion was [twice] printed by Wydcyn 
de ^\^rde, [and is reprinted in Thom'« Earl; Profe Ramances, iSiS and 1S5S]. 
The title of one of the chapters is, "How God fent an aungell to the hermjte to 
ihewe him the penaunce that he Iholde gyve to Robert foj hii fynnes." — " Yf that 
Robert wyll be fltryren of his fynnes, he mud kepc and countcrieite the waves of a 
tale and be as he were dombc," &c. There is an old Englifh Morality on this tale. 
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s. s. Romance of the King of Tars. lyy 

this tale might have been originally got or written during their 
pofTcffion of that ifland, which continued through many monarchies.^ 
But -Sicily, from its fituation, became a familiar country to ail the 
weftern continent at the time of the Crufades, and confequently foon 
found its way into romance, as did many others of the Mediterranean 
iflands and coafts, for the fame reafon. Another oi them, Cilida, 
has accordingly given title to an ancient tale called The King ofTars^ 
touched with a rude but exprcfiive pencil, from which I fhall give 
fome extra^s : " Her bigenneth of the Kyng of Tars, and of the 



under the »i , , . 

Crols in Chefter in 1519. There is a MS. of the poem on vellum in Trinity C 

lege library at Oxford (MSS. Num. Ivii.). 

\RBbeTi efCtcyU and Robert ikt DfM, though not identical, are clearly members 
of the fanie family, and this poetic embodiment of their lives is evidently the olF- 
fpring of that tortuous opinion fo prevalent in the middle aKe«,and which time has 
mellowed into a vulgar ^age, that " the greater the finner the greater the feint." 
The fubjefl of the latter poem was doubtlefsly Robert the Cxth duke of Nor- 
mandy, who became an early abjefl of legendary fcandal ; and the ttanfition to the 
fame tine of potentates in Sicily was an ealy effort when thus fupported. The 
romantic legend of " Sir Gowther" publiDied in the SeUB Pitcei of Early Paftdar 
Poetry, [1817], ia only a different vcrfion of Robert the Devil with a change of 
fcene, names, &c. — Frice. 

That the fubjea of the legend of Robert the Devil was Robert the (ixth duke of 
Normandy, is treated by fome writers as a matter of much uncertainty, although 
Mr. Price appears to have entertained no doubt of it. In the Revue de Rciun for 
March, i8)6, M. Pothier obfervea; ''Setting out with the fearcely plauCble 
opinion, that all the perfonages of femi-hiftoric romance mull have their type and 
teprefentative in hiftory, they nave fet themfelvcs to inveftigate what real pattern the 
fabuloua Robert the Devil could have been modelled after. As the chronicle 
[of Normandy], the drama, and the romance agree in making him the fon of a 
duke of Normandy, it has been thence concluded that he mult himlelf have been 
duke of Notmandy ; and comparifons have been inftituted of hi> legend nitb the 
hiftory of the two or three Roberts that the whole ducal lineage furnifhes. Yet 
neither chroniclers nor poets had ever dreamt of creating, of their own mere autho- 
rity, Robert the Devil duke of Normandy: the chronicle makes him die at Jeru- 
ialem j the romance, in a hermitage near Rome j and the miracle makes him marry 
the emperor's daughter, and then ofcourfe fuccced his father-in-law, agreeably to 
the external law of all ieekers of adventures, from the paladins of the round table 
down to the renowned Knight of the Sorrowliil Countenance." According to the 
later verfion of the Bibliotnequc Btcue, Robert brings his wife into Normandy, 
airends ihc ducal throne, and having lived a eood prince, dies laden nith honours 
and with year*, leaving the duchy to kii fomRiciard-fatu-Petir, whofe marvellous 
hiftory has alfo been recounted by the writers of romance." — Tofltr. 

See alio remarks on this liibjefl in Remains of lAe Early Popular Poetry of Et^land, 
1864-6, i. 164^^.] 

' A palTage m Fauchet, fpeaking of rhjrme, may perhaps deferve attention here. 
" Pourle regard de SicUiens, je me riens prelijuc alieure, que Guillaume Perrabrach 
frere de Robert Guifchard et autres fcigncurs de CalaW et Pouille enfaus de 
Tancred Fran^oivNormand, I'ont portee aux pais de leur conqucfte, eftant une 
couftume des gens de dcfa chanter, avant que combattre, Ics beaux fairs de leurs 
anceftres, compofez en vers." Ret. p. 70. Boccacdo'n Tantred, in his beauiifiii 
talc of TanereJ a»d Sigifmunda, was one of tbefe Franco-Norman kinga of Sicily. 
Compare timtu. Abreg. CknmA. Hifi. Fr. pag. loi, edit. 1751. [Alio Gibbon, 
ch. Ivi. — jfMn.] 
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Soudan of Dammias,' how the Soudan of Dammias was criftened 
thoru Godis gras :"* 

Herkeneth now, bothc olde ind ]yng, 
For Maries lowe, ihat fwete thyng i 

How a weire bigan 
Bitwene a god Criftenc kyng. 
And an hcthcoc hey}e lordyng, 

OF Damas the Soudan. 
The k)Tig of Taais hedde > wyf, 
The feircfte that mighte here \ji. 

That eny mon telle ran : 
A doughter the! hadde hem bitwcen. 
That heore' rijte hrir fcholde ben ; 

White fo' fcther of fwan : 
Chaaft heo^ was, and feitof chete, 
With rode ' red fo blofme on brere, 

Eyyen' ftepe and giaj. 
With lowe fchuldres and whjrte fwere j * 
Hire to fco' was grrt preyere 

Of princes pert in play. 
The word '• of hire fproDg till wydc 
Feor and net, bi vchc a fyAt : 

The Soudan herde lay; 
Him thoughte his hcrte wold« breke on live 
Bot he mihte base hire to wyve. 

That was Co feir a may; 
The Soudan ther he fu in halle ; 
He fente his meflagers h&t withalle, 

To hire fader the kyng. 
And feide, hou lb bit ever bifalle. 
That mayde he wolde clothe in pallc 

And fpoulen hire with his rylig. 
" And dies " 1 fwert withouten fayle 
I IchuU" hire winnen in pleyn battayle 

With mony an heij lordyng," &c. 
The Soldan, on application to the King of Tarfus for his daughter, 
is refufed ; and the mefTengers return without fuccefs. The Soldan's 
anger is painted with great chara<9erilHcal fpirit : 
The Soudan fat at his des, 
I-fcTved of his furfte mes ; 

The! comen into the halle 
To fore the prince proud in pres : 
Heore tale thei tolden withouten lees. 

And on heore knees gunne falle : 



' Damafcus. 

* MS. Vernon. Bibl. Bodl. f ^04. It is alio in Bibl. AdT. Edinb. W 4, 1, 
Num. Iv. In live leaves and a half. 

[This romance will be found in Mr. Ritfon's CoUcflion, vol. ii. from wbofe 
tranfcript the prefcnt text has been correfled. On the authority of Douglas'si rer- 
6onof the^nA^andRuddiman'sGlofTary, he interprets "Tats" to mean Thrace; 
but as the ftory is one of pure invention, and at belt but a romantic legend, why 
not refer the Damas and Tars of the text to iheDamafcus and Tarfus of Scripture F 
— ftwr] 

• their. ' as. ' Ihe. • [complexion.] 

' eyes. • neck. ' fee. '• The report other. 

■' [elfe.] " Ihall. 
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And fcide, "Sire, thf king of Tan 
Of wikked vrordes nis noi lean, 

Hethenc hound' hedoih the* callc; 
And er his doughtur he give rhe tille,' 
Tfap herte blade he nol fpille 

And thi baiouns alle." 
Wbon the Soudan thi» iherde, 
As a wod man he ferde : 

His robe be rente adoun ; 
He tax the her • of hed and herd. 
And feide he wold her wiuc with fwerd, 

Beo his lord fcjrnt Mahoun. 
The table adoon rijt he fmot. 
Id to the Soore foot hot,* 

He lokede as a nylde lyoun j 
Al that be hicte he fmot doun ri}t, 
Bothe lergaunt and knijt, 

Erl and eke baroun. 
So he ferde .forTotbe a plijt, 
Al a day and al a niit, 

That no man m]}te him chafte : * 
. A morwen nhon hit was day li}l. 

He lent bis melTagerg ful ri}(. 

After his barouns in halle : 

tThat thai com to his parlement, 
'or to heren his jugement 

Bothe left and maft. 
When the parlemeot was pleyner, 
Tho bifpac the Soudan fer. 

And fcyd to hem in haft.]'' 
"Lordyngea," he fdth, "what to redef"* 
Me is don a grete myfdede, 

Of Taars the Crilien kyng ; 
I bed him bothe lond and lede 
To have his doubter in worthli wede. 

And fpoule hire with my ryng. 
And he feide witbouten fayle i 
Arft be wolde me He in batayle 

And mony a gret tordynge. 
Ac fertes' he fchafbe forfwore, 
Or to wrothe bele '* that be was bore, 

' A phrafe often applied to the Saracens. So, in Sjr Be^t, &g. C ii b ; 

"To rpeke with an hethau hitmdt.^ 
' thee. * " Before hii daughter is given to thee." 

• flruck, flamped. [Sir F. Madden fays, that this is ftiU in ufe in Ireland to 
denote ai^tr or iafif.') 

' check. 

' [The lines within brackets were infertcd by Mr. Ritlon from the Auchinleck 
MS.-Friee.] 

' " what counfel Ihall we take } " 



Ret. GltHt. pp. 737, 7j8 1 

" Morgan did after confeile. 

And wrought him fclfe to •wrtthtrhtik." 

Again : 

" To zow al was a nikke confeile, 
That I* felle fe full •ainaherheilt." 
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Bote he hit iherto ' bryng. 
Therefore, lordyngcs, 1 have after aw (rat 
For to come to mj' parliment, 

To wite of WW counrayk. 
And alle onfwerde with gode enteni 
Thei wolde be at bis comaundement 

Wiihouten eny tayie. 
And whon thei were alle at his hefte. 
The Soudan made a «el B;ret fefle 

For love of hit batayle ; 
The Soudan gedred an ofte unryde * 
With Saraiyns of muchet pryde, 

The kyng of Taara to iflayle. 
Whon the k^ng hit hcrde that tyde, 
He fcnt about on vcbe a Tyde, 

Alle that he ml)te of feende { 
Gret werre tho bigan to wrakc 
For the mariage ne moft be take 

Of that mayden heende.' • 
Batavle thei fetlc uppon a day, 
Withinne the thridde day of May,' 

Ne longer nolde thei lecnde. 
The Soudan com with gret power, 
With helm hri}l and feir baneer, 
Uppon that kyng to wende. 
The Soudan ladde an huge oft, 
And com with much pnnrde and coll. 

With the kyng of Tars to fi>te. 
With him mony a Sarazyn feer i* 
Alle (he feJdes feor and neer, 

elmes leome 
The kyng of Tai^ co 
The Soudan batayle for to do 

With mony a Criftene kni}c; 
Either oft gon othur alTaylc : 
Ther bigon a ftrong batayle. 



That griflych was of lijt, 
i nreo hethcne aycin twcy Criftene men. 
And faldc hem doun in the fen. 

With wepnef ftif and goode : 
The ftcorne Sarazyns in that fi}t, 
Slowe vr Criften men doun rigjt, 

Thei fouhte as heo wrote woode. 
The Soudan oft in that ftounde 
Fiolde the Criftene to the groundc. 

Many a freoiy foode ; 
The Sarazyns withonten tayle 
The Crillens culde* in that battayle, 

Nas non that hem withftoode. 
Whon the king of Tar» ftuj that fift 
Wodde he was for wrathe' aplijt { 
In honde he hent a fpere, 

' to that ilTue. ' [nmiitrom.l 

' frourteoua, Ageneral term exprefliveof perfonal anil mental accomplilhment*. 
—Price.} 

* [Reipefling (he felefiion of this period for a conteft, fee a Tuggellion in Rem. 
oflht E. P. Pwtr. t/EHgl. 1864-6. ii. 109.] 

' tarry. * companion. ' Ihone. 

' killed. • wrafrfie. Orig. 
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And to the Soudin he rode fill ri}t 
With a dunt' of much mi^t, 

Adoun he gon him here : 
The Soudan neigh he hcdde i-Uwe, 
-But thritti thou^nl of hethene lawe 

Coomen him for to were ; 
And broughten him xjeya upon his (tedc, 
And hoipe him wel in that nede. 
That no mon mi}t him dere.* 
Whon he iiax broutt uppon his ftedc. 
He iprong, as fparkle doth of gledc,* 

For wrathe and for envye. 
Alle that he hutte he made hem blede. 
He ferde as he wolde a wede,' 

Ma ho 11 n help, he gar ciye. 
Mony an helm ther wat unneved, 
And mony a bacinct' to-cle»ed, 
And fadeles mony empne j 
Men mljtc fe uppon the feld 
Moni a knijt ded under fcheld 
Of the Criften cumpagnie. 
Whon the kyng of Taars faugh hem fo ryde. 
No lengor there he nolde abyde, 
Bote fiey'to his ounc cite : 
The Sara2yna that ilke lyde 
Slough adoun bi vche fyde 
Vr Criftene folk fo fre. 
The Saiaiyns that tyme fauns foyle 
Slone vre CriAcne in battayle, 
Tbat rcuthc hit was to fe ; 
And on the morwe for hcore' fake 
Truwea thei gunnc togidere take,' 

A moneth and dayes thre. 
As the kyng of Tan at in his halle, 
He made ful gret deol ' withaJle, 

For the folk that he hedde i-lore :" 
His dou}tercom in riche palle. 
On kncos heo " eon bifbren him falle. 

And feide with fjking fore i 
Fader, heo feide, let me beo bis wyf. 
That ther be no more ftryf, Stc. 
To prevent future bloodftied, the princcfs voluntarily declares flie 
is willing to be married to the Soldan, although a Pagan : and not- 
withftanding the king her father peremptorily refufes his confcnt, 
and refolves to continue the war, with much difficulty flic finds 
means to fly to the Soldan's court, in order to produce a fpeedy and 
lafling reconciliation by marrying him : 

To the Soudan heo " is i-fare j 
He com with mony an heij lordyng. 
For to wekom that fwete ihvng, 

Ther heo com in hire chare: " 
He cufte ' hire w«I mony a fiche. 
His joye couthe no man kithe," 

■ diml, wound, ftroke. ' hurt. ' toal, fire-brand. 

" as if he was mad. ' helmet. ' flew- 

7 iheir * They began to make a truce together. 

• dole. «ief. « loll. " Ihe. " chariot. " kill. ■ know. 
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Into chambre bco *raa led. 
With rlchc clothes heo was cled, 

Hethene as thauj heo were.' 
The Soudan thcr he bx. in halle, 
He comaundede his kni^tes allc 
That mxf6e.a for ro fette, 
In cloth of riche purpil palle. 
And on hire hed ■ comcli culc: 

Bi the Soudan heo wat fette. 
irnfemli was hit for to & 
Heo that wai To bright of ble. 

To habbe * lb foulc a mette,' &c. 

Thejr ar« then miu'Tied, and the wedding is folemnized with a grand 
tournament, which they both view from a high tower. She is after- 
wards delivered of a fon, which is fo deformed as to be almoft a 
monfler. But at length (he perfuades the Soldan to turn Chriflian ; 
and the young prince is baptized, after which ceremony he fuddenly 
becomes a child of moft extraordinary beauty. The Soldan next 
proceeds to deilroy his Saracen idols : 

He heme a ftaf with heite greie, 
And al his goddes he can to bete. 

And drou} hem ule adoun ) 
And leyde on, til that he con fwete. 
With fteme ftrokes and with gretc. 

On JoTyn " and Plotoun, 
On Aftrot and fire Jonn, 
On Tirmagaunt and Apollin, 

He biak hem fcolle and croun ; 
On Tirmagaunt, that was hcore brother. 
He lafte no l^m hole with other, 

Ne on hi) lord rejnt Mahoun, &c. 

The Soldan then releafes thirty thoufand Chriftians, whom he Had 
long detained prifoners. As an apoftate from the pagan religion, 
he is powerfully attacked by feveral neighbouring Saracen nations : 
but he folicits the afEftance of his father-in-law, the king of Tars ; 
and they, joining their armies, in a pitched battle defeat five Saracen 
kings, Kenedocn, Lefyas, king of Taborie, Merkel, Cleomadas, and 
Membrok. There is 2 warmth of defcription in feme paflages of 
this poem, not unlike the manner of Chaucer. The reader mufl 
have already obferved that the flanza refembles that of Chaucer's 
Rimt of Sir Tofat.^ 

' ax if fhe had been a heathen, one of that countiy. ■ bare. ' mate. 

' I knoT* not if hyja'e Jwyn he meant Jupiter, or the Roman emperor called 
JoTJnian, againft whom Saint Jerom wrote, and nhofe bifloiy is in the Gtjla Ro- 
maurum, c 59. He is mentioned by Chaucer as an example of pride, luxurf,alld 
Inft. Simp. T. V. 7511. Verdier (in v.) recites a Moraiiii on Jovinian, vrith nine- 
teen charaflen, printed at Lyons, from an ancient copy in 1584, Svo, with the 
title L'OrgueU et frtfim^kn dt eEmpereitr Ja^man. [Compare fafra, vol. i. 
p. 1J5, and fee Brunet, Am. edit. iij. 1SS5.] But Jovyn being mentioned hett 
with Plotoun and Apollin, lEemi to mean Joie or Jupiter j and the appellation^fr; 
perhapi impliet lather, or chief, of the heathen gods. 

' The romance of Jir Libtaux or Ljhitu Difiemiu [printed by Ritfon], i» in thii 
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[Of the romance of Tpotisy mentioned by Chaucer, there are 
four copies preferved in the Britilh Mufeum,' and throe at Oxford.* 
Though mentioned by Chaucer along with Ham Child, Sir Bevis, 
and Sir Guy^ it has but little in common with thofe romances of 
Price. It profefles to be " a tale of holy writ," and the work of 
St. John the Erangelift. The fcenc is Rome. A child, named 
Ypotis, appears before the Emperor Adrian, faying that he is come 
to teach men God's law ; whereupon the emperor proceeds to in- 
terrogate him as to what is God's law, and then of many other 
matters, not in any captious fpirit, but with the utmoft reverence 
and feith. He allcs queflions about heaven, Adam's fin, the Trinity, 
the creation. Sins, why men ihould fail on Friday, and other fubjeAs ; 
and at lall he afks the wondrous child who has folvcd all his ijueries 
whether he is a wicked angel or a good : 

^t child ODfwcrde nith milde mood : 

" I am he fat fie wrouhte 

And alio fiat jie deore aboiigle." 

pe child wcnte to beuenc [jo 

To tic Ihide [>a[ he com fro. 

pe Emperour kneled od fic groundc 

And >onkcd God, >>at blifsful ftounde 

He bi com good. In alle wyle 

Lyuede & diyede in Godes leniife. 
And fo, with 2 fecond afcription of itfclf to Saint John as its author, 
the work ends. There is a little trad in profe on the fame legend 
from the prefs of Wynkyn dc Worde. 

The editor of the Catalogue of the AJhmolean MSS. fuggefts that 
the origin of this curious dialogue is to be found in thofe fpurious 
pieces relating to the philofopher Secundus, &c , which are defcribed 
by Fabricius.* What little is known of Secundus is given by Philo- 
flratus, in his Fita Sephiflarum. He was an Armenian fophift, who 
flourilhed about a.d. 100. Suidas confounds him with the younger 
Pliny; his words are, if ixpinaTire 'Ji><i\ito{. Vincent of Beauvais 
made him known to the Middle Ages, or at leall extended the 
knowledge of him, by recording the wonderful taciturnity he was 
faid to have preferved, and alfo certain anfwers in writing given to 
the Emperor Hadrian." Besides this converfation between the 
Emperor Hadrian and Secundus, Fabricius gives a fimilar altercation 



ftanza. MSS. Cott. Cal. A i,f. 40. [The Beau Difima, Bel Ikcbiok, or rather 
Li Biatu Dtfcormeut was written bj Renals de Biaujii, and a MS. of tbc original 
French is in the poflefllon of the Due d'Aumale. But thcEnglUhverTions arc not 
a literal tranflation of the Due d'Aumale's French copy, and therefore there muft 
hare been formerly a Ibmewhat different text, or the Engliih author took un- 
acknowledged liberties with the poem. The title of the original French \%: " L< 
Bet Inconnu, ou Giglain (ils dc Meflire Gauvain et de la Pec aux Blanches Maim, 
Poeme de U Table Ronde, par Renauld de Beaujeu, Poele du XIII". fiecle. Public 
d'apiis le MS. unique, par C. Hippcau. Farb, 1S60, Svo.] 

' [Communicated by Mr. J, W. Hales,] 

' Arundel MSS. No. i+o, addit. MSS. No. iiigj ; Cott. MSS. Calig. A. ii. 
and Titus A. xxvi. 

* Vernon MS. 140} Alhm. Nos. 6t and 750. 

' BM. Grtrc. torn. xiii. ' See Spec. Hifi. x. 70, 71. 
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between that fame emperor and Epi^tetus. But indeed between 
thefe pieces *id Tpotii there is no likenefs whatever, except that the 
form is catechetical, and that the queftions are put in the mouth of the 
Ikme imperial figure. Secundus's anfwers are not anfwers, but mere 
accumulations of epigrams, mere rhetorical bouquets. He is adced 
what are Maum, uxt^m, 6t6f, i\i*i('x, >ixi«{, &c., and replies in each cafe 
with a feries of elaborate metaphors. Thus, to the queftion, ri im 
turn ; the refponfe of the oracle is, wiS^ti iiriSuituv, ffintmaiuny htftw, 

aufKoiita litn Mdiva ce/^pattoirotm hvitipyiifia, (Stn iran^nt, aiaymxttn 

Koxiy. Whereas in Tpotis the queAions are all anfwered with the 
wifli, not to air tropes and fimiles, but to convey information. In 
iiSt, Tpetit is a very curious medieval catechifm. It is evidently the 
work of fome fober-minded ecclefiaflical inftrudor — of Ibme monaftic 
Pinnock of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The ftatcmcnts 
contained in it concerning the feven elements of which Adam was 
compofcd, the lilV of the ftns committed by him, the defcxiption of 
the (even heavens and the nine ccleftial orders, the thirteen reafons 
for fading on Friday — all thefe things formed part of what was once 
held to be highly important knowledge, to impart which in a form 
eafy to remember, and to inveft with a certain perlbnal intercft, was 
the objed of the verfifier, who produced Ypatis. 

For the name 1 venture to fuggell that it is a corruption of the 
Greek 'Tvoirrairis, or rather, perhaps, 'Tir<icrTixTn(. The former was 
a common word with the Greek ecclefiaftical writers for a perfon of 
the Trinity ; the latter is u(cd by them for a creator.] 

Ipomyden is mentioned among the romances in the Prologue of 
Richard Cuer de Lyon ; in an ancient copy of the British Mufeum, it 
is called Syr Jpemydon, a name borrowed from the Thcban war, and 
transferred here to a tale of the feudal times.' This piece is derived 
from a French original. Our hero Ippomedon is Ton of Ermones 
king of Apulia, ana his miflrefs is the fair heirefs of Calabria. About 
the year 1230, William Fcrrabras* and his brethren, fons of Tancred 
the Norman, and well known in the hiftoryof the Paladins, acquired 
the (ignories of Apulia and Calabria. But our Englifh romance 
feems to be immediately tranflated from the French ; for Ermones 
is called king oiPoyUoi Apulia, which in French is PouilU. I have 
tranfcribed totae of the moft intereding pafiages.' 

Ipomydon, although the fon of a kinz, is introduced waiting in 
his father's hall, at a grand feftival. This fervitude was fo far from 
being difhonourable, that it was always required as a preparatory ftep 
to knighthood : 

Every vf the kyng wold 
At Wiytrontyde ■ fell hold 



MSS, Hirl. 1151, 44, f. 5f. fin Heber's libraty iras a printed copy deficient 
of (hcet A, nhlch hid been part irfthc colle£)ion bequeathed to Lincoln Catbed^l 
by Dean Honeyifood. It was from the prels of W. de Worde,] 

[Printed in Mr. Weber's coUeaion of Metrical Romances, vrhofe text has been 
fubftitute^ for Wanon's. It has alfo been analyfed by Mr. Ellis.— Prt'«.] 

^Braideftr. Iron arm. ' MSS. f. 5j. 
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Off dukii, erlU, and baroiu. 

Many there come frome Arptn townet, 

Ladycs, roajdeos, gcntill and fre. 

Come thedyr from ferre contri i 

And gnlte lordii of ferre lond 

Thedyr were prayd by fore the bond.' 

When all vrcre come togcdyr than 

Thfre was joy of manl a man j 

Full riche I wotc were hyr feniice, 

For better might no man deryTe. 

Ipomydon (hat day fervyd in halle. 

All fpakc of hym bothc grete and froalle, 

Luliea and maydcns by bclde hym on. 

So godely a man they had lene none i 

Hti feyre chere in hallc theym fmert 

That mony a lady fmote throw the belt. 

And in there hcrtii they made mone 

That there lordis ac were fuche one. 

After mete they went to pley, 

AN the peple, ai I you fey j 

Some lo chambre, and fome to boure, 

And fome to the bye towiei* 

And fome in the hille ftode 

And fpake what hem thought gode i 

Men tnatwere of thai cite* 

Eoqucred of men of other cuntre, hx. 
Here a convcrfadon commences concerning the heircfs of Calabria: 
and the young Prince Ipomydon immediately forms a refoludon to 
vifit and to win her. He fets out in difguife : 

Now they go fiirth on her nay, 

Ipomydon ro hyi men gan &y. 

That ther be none of hem alfe. 

So hardy by hii name hym calle, 

Wherefo tfiei wend ferre or nere, 

Or orer the fbange lyvere ; 

'* Ne man telle wnat I am, 

What I fchall be, ne wheni I cam," 

All they granted hys commandement, 

And fbrthe they went with one alTent. 

n and Tholomew 

's had on and mantlUii new, 

e neheft that myght bee, 

Ther na« dc fuche in that cuntree: 

For many wai the lyche ftonc 

That the mantillU were uppon. 

So tonge there wen they haTc nome* 

That to CalabR tbey ar come : 

They come to the caftelle yate 

The porter wai redy there at. 

The porter to theme they can calle 

And prayd hym go into the halle 

' belbre-hand, 

* In the feudal caftlei, where many perfoDS of both fexea were aflembled, who 
did not know bow to fpend the time, it it natural to fuppole that diffefcnl parties 
*nt fomied, and different fchemei of amulement invented. One of theft wai to 
nmiat to the top of one of the higheft towers in the cafUe. 

' The Apulians. ' [taken.] 



Iponiyd< 
Robys h 
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And fay thy lady' gent and frc. 

That come ar men of ferre contree. 

And if it plele hyr nt wold hyrprey. 

That we might ete wiih hyr to day. 

The porter leyd full coitelsly 

" VouT errand to do I am rtdy." 

The lady to hyr mete was fette. 

The porter come and feyre hyr gretre, 

*' Madame," he &yd, " God you lave,'' 

Atte your gate acftis ye have, 

Strange men all Tor to fee 

Thei alke mete for charyte." 

The lady comaundith lone anon 

That the gatei were undone, 

*' And bryng theym all hyfore me 

For wele at efe Ihall they bet." 

They toke hyr pagii bora and alle, 

Thefe tno men went into the halle. 

Ipomydon on knees hym fette, 

And the lady feyre he grette: 

" I am a man of fttange contri 

And pray you yff your will to [fo] be 

That I myght dwelle with you to-yere 

Of your norture for to lere,* 

I am come frame ferre lond ) 

For fpecbe I here bi fore the hand 

Thai TOur norture and your frrvyfe 

Yi holden of fo grete empryfe. 

I pray you that I may dwcllc here 

Some of your ferryfe to lere." 

The lady by held Ipomydon, 

Hym lemyd nele a gentilmon, 

She knen non fuche in hvr lande, 

So goodly a man and wele tarand ) ' 

She law alfo by his norture 

He was a man of grcte valure i 

She caft full fbne in hyr thogbt 

That for no ferryfe come he noght i 

But it fas worlhip hyr unto 

In feir fervyfe hym to do. 

She fayd, Syr, welcome ye be. 

And all that comyn be with the; 

« fayle- 



all the duties and honours of their feudal jurifdiflion in peribn. In Spenler, where 
we read of the Latfy of the Cafilt, t* e are to underftand fuch a chaiaAcr. See a ftory 
of a Cemtifft, who entertains a knight in her ciftle with much gallantry. Mtm. 
far I'Ane. Chev. !!. £9. It is well known that anciently in England ladies were 
IheriHs of counties, [Margaret, counted of Richmond, was a juftice of peace. 
Sir W. Dugdalc tells us that Ela, widow of William, earl of Salilbury, exe- 
cuted the Oieriff's office for the county of Wilts in different parts of the reign of 
Henrr III. (See Bartnagt, vol. i. 177.) From Fuller's Werilati we find that 
Eliiabeth, widow of Thomas Lord Clifford, was IheritFela of Weftmoreland for 
many yeart, and from Pennant's Sciati/h lour we learn that for the lame county 
Anne, the celebrated Countefi of Dorlet, Pembroke and Montgomery, often fat 
in perfon as Iheriffefs. —/■«■*.] 
' learn. ' bandfomc. 
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Id rh^ contre ye mvj dwelle here 
And at your will for to lere. 
Of the ciippe ye Ihall ferrc me 
And all your men with you QirI be, 
Ye may dwelle here at youre wille, 
But ' your beryng be full ylle, 
Madame, he layd, gtantmercy, 
He thankid the lady conelly. 
She comandyth hjm to the mete. 
But or he £ittc in ony lete, 
He laluted theym grete and fmalle. 
As a gentillman Diuld in halle ; 
All they fayd Tone anone, 
They bw nrryt So gaodli a mon, 
Nc lo light, ne lb glad, 
Ne non that fo rycnc atyre had i 
There was non that fat nor ycde,* 
But they had marrelle of hyi dede,' 
And £iyd, he was no lytcll ryre, 
That myght Ihew fuche atyre. 
Whan they had cte, and ziace &yd. 
And the tabyll away wa» leyd i 
Upp than aroos Ipomydon, 
And to the botery he went anon. 
Ant [dydc 1 hys mantiile hyra aboule ) 
On hym lokya all the route. 
Ant every man layd to other there, 
" Will ye fe the proude fijueer 
Shall fenre' mv Udye of the wyne. 
In hyi mantel! that is To fyne ? " 
That they hym fcornyd will he noghl i 
On othyr thyng he had hii tho^ii. 
He toke the cuppe of the botelere. 
And drewe a lace of fylke ful dere, 
Adowne than felle hy4 mantylle by. 
He prayd hym for hys curteUy, 
That lytelle yifte' that he wolde nome 
Tille eftc fone a better come ; 
Up it toke the botelere. 
Byfbrc the lady he gan it bcre. 
And prayd the lady hertely 
To thanke hym of his cortcflyei 
All that was tho in the balte 
Grete honowre they Syakt hym alle. 
And layd he was no lytelle man 
That fuch yiftys yiffe kan, 
Tliere he dwcllyd many a day. 
And lerrid the lady weic to pay. 
He bare hym on fo fcyre manere 
To kny^tes, ladyes, and jquyere. 
All lovyd hym that com hym by. 
For he bare hym i> cortefly. 
The lady had a cofyne that hight Jalbn, 
Pull well he lovyd Ipomydon ( 
Where that he yede in or oute, 
Jalbn went with hym aboute. 
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For of Ebc Iquycrc flie had mn 

Hon he vnu fcyre ind fliape wele. 

Body and armes, and every dele : 

Ther waa non in al hir land 

So vrel bcfemyd dougty of hand. 

But Die kowde wete for no cafe, 

Wheni he come nc vrhat he wax, 

Ne of no man conde enquerr 

Other than the ftnnge (quyerr. 

She hyr bytbought on a quenCTfe, 

If ftie myg;ht know in ony wyfe. 

To wete whereof he were come. 

Tbyt waa hyr thoght all and fomc : 

She thought to wodc hyr men to tame' 

That Ihe myght knowe hym by hit game. 

On the morow, whan it was day. 

To hyr men than gan Ihe lay, 

" To morrow whan it is day lyght, 

Lokc ye be all redy dight. 

With youTc houndis more and lefTe, 
In the fotreft to take my grefe. 
And there I will myfelf be 

Youre ^tcm to byhold and lee." 
IpomyJon had houndii thic 

That he broght frome hit contre ; 
When they wcit to the wode gone. 
This ladv and hyr men ichone, 
And witb hem her houndii laddc. 
All that ever any howndii haddc. 
Sir Tholomew feryate he noght. 
His maiftrcs howndis thedyr he broght. 
That many a day ne had roniie ere. 
Full wele he thoght to note hem there. 
Whan they come to the laund on hight. 
The quenys patylon there wa» pight. 
That ihe myght fe of the beft 
All the game of the forelt. 
The wandlclTouTs went throw the fbreft, 
a beft,* 

And othir beftis many moo. 

The howndib that were of gret prife 

Pluckid downe dere ail at a tryfej 

Ipomydon with his houndis tnoo 

Drew downe botbe buk and doo ; 

More he tok with houndis thre 

Than all that othyr compaigne. 

There fquyres undyd hyr dere, 

Jche man on his owne manerc : 

Ipomydon a dere yede unto. 

Full konnyngly gan he it undo \ 

So fryre that venyfon he gan to dight. 

That bothe hym byhcld Iquyer and knight : 

The lady lokyd oute of her paryloUD, 

And law hym dight the Tcnyfon. 

There (he had grctc deynte 

And To had all that dyd hym fee : 

' [tane or tan, A.-S, (o Utrt or «irirf.] * bea 
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She fa I* all that he downe droughe 

Of huntyOff llie wilt he covrde ynoughe 

And thoght in hyr herte then 

That he was come of gentillmen : 

She bad Jafon hyr men to callc: 

Home they paOyd grete and fnialle i 

Home they come lone anone, 

This lady to hyr mete gan cone. 

And of Teneiy ■ had hyr tille 

For they had take game at willc. 
He is afterwards knighted with great folemmty : 

The heiaudei gaff the child * the grte, 

A m. pownde he hid to fee, 

Mynftrellys had yiftes of golde 

And fburty dayes thys ich was holde.' 
The metrical romance entitled La Mart Anhure, preferved in the 
lame repofitory, is Aippofed by the learned and accurate Wanley to 
be a Cranflation from the French : he adds, that it is not perhaps 
older ihan the times of Henry VII.* But as it abounds with many 
Saxon words, and Teems to be quoted in Syr Bevyi, I have given it 2 
place here.' Notwithftanding the title and the exordium which 
promife the hiftory of Arthur and the Sangreal, the exploits of Sir 
Lancelot du Lak, king of Benwike, his intrigues with Arthur's 
queen Geneura, and his rcfufal of the beautiful daughter of the Earl 
of Afcalot, form the greatefl part of the poem. At the clofe, the 
repentance of Lancelot and Geneura, who both alTumc the habit of 
religion, is introduced. The writer mentions the Tower of London. 
The following is a defcription of a tournament performed by Tome 
of the knights of the Round Triilc:* 

Tho to the cafttlle gon they fare, 

To the Udye fayre and hryhc : 
Blithe was the Udye thare. 

That they wold dwelle with hyr that nyght. 
Haitely was there foper yare^ 
Off mete and drinke lychcly dight i 



' rhunting, game.] * Ipomydon. * MS. f. 6i. h. 

* MSS. HarT. iiji. 49. f. t6. Fr. ''Lordinges that are leffe and dcarc." 
[Edited b^ F. J. Fumivalf for the Roxbumhe Club, 1B64. The late Mr. Ritfon 
was of opinion that [this romance] wns verlified from the profe work of the fame 
name written by Malory and printed by Caxton ; in proof of which he contended 
that the ftrle is marked by an evident affectation ot antiquity. But in truth it 
differs moft eflcntially from Malory's work, which was a mere compilation, whilft 
this follows with tolerable examiners the Frenih romance of Lamctba ; and its phrafe- 
ology, which perfeflly refembleii that of Chrftre and other authors of the fifteenth 
century, betrays no marks of affixation.— £fli(. A new edition of Caxton's M»ru 
Arthur has (ince been publilhed by Mr. Southey.— Priiv. The Early En^IiOi Text 
Society alfo propoles to republifh Caxton's edit. Southey's fo-called editjon, 1817, 
was a mere bookfcller's fpeculation, with a very elaborate, but fomewhat difcurfive 
introduAion by the nominal editor. An imperfefl copy feems to have been em- 
ployed, and the deficiencies liipplifd from a later text.] 

' Signat. K ii b. ' MS. f. Sj. b. ' ready. 
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Whan they come in to the feld 

Myche tbcre wiis of game and play. 
Awhile they ho»id' and byheld 

How Arthurs knlghtis rode that day, 
Galehodis' party bygan to held' 

On fote bis knightis ar led anay. 
Launcelott liiff was undyr fcheld, 

Thinkis to helpc yif iLit be may. 
Befyde hym come than fir Enayne, 

fireme* as eny wilde bore) 
Launccllott Ipnngis hym agcycc,* 

In rede annys thai he bote : 
A dynte he yaff with mekill mayne, 

Sir Ewayne was unhoriid thare, 
That alle men wente' he had ben Qayne 

So was he noundyd wondyr tare.' 
Sir Bocrte thoughtc no thinge good. 

When Syr Ewaine unhorfid was; 
Forthe he Ipringis, as he were wode, 

To Launcrlol withoulen lecsi 
Launcellot hyie hym on the hode, 

The nexte way to grounde he chele •- 
Was none fo ftiff agaync hym ftode 

Ffule thvnne he made the tbikkeft prees.* 
Sir Lyonelle bcganne to tene,' 

And baftely fie made hyra bowne," 
To LauDcellott, with bene kene, 

He rode with belme and fword browne ; 
Launccllott hitte hym as I wene, 

Throughe the helme in to the cronne : 
That eryr after it was Icne 

Bothe hon and man tliere yod adoune. 
The knighlis gadrid to gedir thare 

And gan with ctaftc, &c. 
I could give many more ample fpecimens of the romantic poems 
of thefe namelcfs minllrels, who probably flouri&ed before or about 
the reign of Edward II." But it is neither my inclination nor inten- 



V tarried.— Sir F. Madden's corr.] * Sir Galahad's. 

• [heel, ».<. gi»e way. — Sir F. Madden'i note.] * fierce. 

' againft. ' weened, ' fore. ' crowd. 

' be troubled. " ready, 

" Oetaviaa is one of the romances mentioned in the Prologue to Biciard Ciur dr 
Lfm, above cited. [An impcrfea copy of an early printed edition, Aippofed to be 
from W. Copland's prefs, wu Ibid amongfl Mr. Heb«t'i books.] In the Cotton 
MSS. there u the metrical ronuuice of OelaviaK imperatnr, but it has nothing of 
the biiloty of the Roman emperore. Pr. " Jhefu pat was with fpere yftonge." 
Calig. A. 11. f. 10. It ii a veiy lingular flanza. In Bifhop Mote's manulcripti at 
Cambridge, there a a poem with the fame title, but a very different beginning, viz. 
"Lytyll and mykyll ofde and younge." Bibl. Publ, S90. 30.— [This romance has 
been edited by Mr. Halliwell for the Percy Society.] The Emperor Oeta-yjai, per- 
hap* the fame, is mentioned in Chaucer's Dreae, t. 16S. Among Hatton's MSS. 
in Btbl. Bodl. we have a French poem, RotiiaMBet dt Othtniea Bmpertar dt Rime. 
Hyper. Bodl. 404^. 11. [Of which Cony beare printed an Englilh epitomized verlionf 
1809, Svo.] 

In the &me line of the afbrelkid ProloKue, we have the romance of Urj. This 
is probably tbe &tber of the celebrated Sir Ewaine or Yvaio, mentioned in ibe 
C6vri Maiatl. {Mem, Anr, Citval. ii. p. 61). 
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don to write i. catalogue, or compile a mifcellany. It is not to be 
expeded that this work fliould be a general repomory of our ancient 
poetiy. I cannot however help obfcrving, that EngliQi lltcratuxe and 
Englifh poetry fuffer[cdj, while fo many pieces of this kind ftill re- 
inain[ed] concealed and forgotten in our manufcript libraries. They 
contain in common with the profe-romances, to moft of which indeed 



" Li rois pris par la deftre main 
L'Miiiz monfcignor Yvaio 
Qui au roi Urien fu filz, 
Et bons cheraiiers et hardiz, 
Qui UQI ama thiena et oiliaiix." 

Specimens of the Englilh Sjr Brayt may be fcen in Percy's ReUqiU4, iii. ii6, 
»i7, 197, edit. 1767, and ObJefuatioHi on thi Fairy ^tn, \ ii. p. 50. It is in 
manufcript at Cambridge, Bibl. Pub!. 690. 3a, and Coll. Caii. A 9. 5. And 
MSS. Bibl. Adv. Edinb. W 4. 1. Num. xxii. 

It is in this romance of Syr Bt^t, that the knight pafles over a bridge, the arches 
of tvtiich arc hung round niih fmall bells. Signat. E iv. This is an oriental idea. 
In the AlcBran it is faid, that one of the felicities in Mahomet's paradife will be to 
liften to the ravilhiog mufic of an infinite number of bells, hanging on the tree), 
which "ill be put in motion by the wind proceeding from the throne of God. 
Sale'iJTorax, Prelim. Difc. p. loo. In the enchanted horn, as we (ball lec hereafter, 
in U La da Com, the rim of the horn is hung round with a hundred bells of arooft 
mufical found. 

We Ihall have occalion, in the progrefs of our poetry, to bring other fpecimens of 
ihefe compofitioni. See Obi. on Sptkfir't Fairy Siuittt, ii. 41, 43. 

I mult not forget here, that Sir Gawaine, one of Arthur's champions, is ccle- 
braied in a feparate romance. [In MS. Rawlinfon, C. 86, ia 7ht IVidJing ef Sir 
Gan>ayiu, a later copy of which, mutilated, occurs in the Percy MS. Sir F. Madden, 
who inclodcd the Rawlinfon copy in his Sir Gaivayne, 1S39, obferves : "It ia,un- 
queftionably, the original of the mutilated poem in the Percy folio, and is fufficlently 
curious to render its inlertion in the Appendix an objeS of latereft." It la called 
TAt 'uxJdjn^t tf Sr Girwin V Dame RagtuU, and begins ■ 

" Lylhe and liftenyth the lif of a lord riche 
The while that he lyyid was none byro liche."] 

Dr. Percy has printed the Marriage of Sir Gamiayae, which he believes to have 
furoilhed Chaucer with his Wife af Bath, RtUques, i, 11. It begins, " Kinge 
Arthur liues !n merry Carliele." [This is printed in Sir F. Madden's Sir Gavia^ite, 
1S19.] ' think I have Ibmewhere feen a romance in vcrfc entitled, Tie T'urte and 
Gavimne. [This romance occurs in the recently edited Percy MS. Many Im- 
portant romances altogether omitted and probably unleen [w Warlon and his 
editors, might be mentioned hcre,fuch tsBbndeaf Oxford and jekamfDaiaTtu '' 
edited for the Camden Society, igjS ; Sir Ceneridej, recently edited for the 
burghe Club by Mr. Fumivall (a ballad-poem on the lame fubjeft is ' 



library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and of the longer narrative fragments 
printed with the types of W. de Worde are extant) j TAe RoiaoKS af Partenay es 
MWij/(ffe, Early Engl ilh Text Society, iSAG; and Turreat of Portugal, pnattd Iron 



the Chetham MS, 1841, 8vo. Torrent qf Portugal, which, from a fmall fragmen 
•rith his types remaining, feems to have been printed by Pynfon in the early part 
of the lixtecnth century, is a veiy dull and puerile performance. It appears 
■ "" ' " ' "leGii ■ " 



heroic fiftion what Ja(k the Giimt Killer is in the romance of the nurlery. How 
far Jack may have owed his exiftence to his grander and more impofing prototype, 
it it not eafy to fay. We fee In Torteia of Portugal a nirioully vague ufe of geo- 
graphical terms connected nlth America ; pofTihly the ftory, in ii« prclent Ihape, 
was not compofed long before it came from Pynlbn'a prels.j 
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they gave I ife, amuftng images ofancientcuftomsandinftttutJonsDot 
elfewhere to be found, or at leaft not otherwife fo ftrikingly delineated: 
and they prefcrve, pure and unmixed, thofe fables of chivalry which 
formed the tafle, and awakened the imagination, of our elder Englifh 
dallies. The antiquaries of former times overlooked or rejcScd 
thcfc valuable remains, which they defpifed as falfe and frivolous, and 
employed their induftry in reviving obfcure fragments of unintlru^ve 
morality or uninterelling hiflory. But in the prefent age we are 
beginning to make ample amends : in which the curiofity of the an- 
tiquarian is connefied with taOe and genius, and his refearchcs tend 
to difplay the prog^efs of human manners, and to illuftrate the htftory 
of Ibciety. 

As a further illuftration of the general fubjed and many par- 
ticulars of this fe£tion and the three lall, I will add a new proof of 
the reverence in which fuch ftories were held, and of the familiarity 
with which they muft have been known, by our anceftors. Tbe& 
fables were not only perpetually repeated at their feAivals, but were 
the conflant obje^s of their eyes. The very walls of their apart- 
ments were clothed with mmantic hiftory. Tapeftry was anciently 
the faOiionable furniture of our houfes, and it was chiefly filled with 
lively reprefentations of this Ibrt The flories are ftiil preferved of 
the tapellry in the royal palaces of Henry VIII. ;' which I will here 
give without referve, including other fubjcAs, as they happen to 
occur, equally defcriptivc of the times. In the tapellry of the Tower 
of London, the original and mofl ancient feat of our monarchs, there 
are recited "Godfrey of Bulloign, the three kings of Cologne, the 
emperor Conftantine, faint George, king Erkenwald,- the hiftory of 
Hercules, Fame and Honour, the Triumph of Divini^, Efther and 
Ahafucrus, Jupiter and Juno, faint George, the eight Kings, the ten 
Kings of France, the Birth of our Lord, Duke Jofhua, the rich 
hiftory of king David, the feven Deadly Sins, the rich hiftory of the 
Paffion, the Stem of JelTe,' our Lady and Son, king Solomon, the 



' " The fecondt pin of the Inventorye of our late fovereigne lord kyng Hcuj 
the Eighth, conteynjnge bis guardrobcs, houlhold ftufF,"&c, &c. MSS. HarL 141}, 
fol. The original. [The account nhich followed here in all the former edin. oT 
the furniture in Henry VIII.'s palace at Greenwich, did not feem to be any put 
of the fubjefl ; but at any rute it is to be found much more full and accuialc in 
the RdinjpeSivi Revifw, fecond feries, i. i 31-6 j 

' So in the record. But he was the third bifliop of St. Paura, London, Rw of 
King Offa, and a great benefiiftor to St. Paul's church, in nhich be bad a mol 
fuperb flirine. He naa canonifcd. Dugdale, among many other cuiioui particutan 
relating to hi'^ Ihrine, fays that in the year 1139 it wa« decorated anew, nhcn three 
goldfraithi, two at the wageit of live Diillinga by the week, and one at eight, 
worked upon it fcir a whole year. Hift. St. FauTi, p. 11. See alio p. %\%. 

' This was a faTourilc Aibjea for a lar« gothic window. This Sa^eSt alio 
compofcd a branch of candleftica thence cal^ a je£e. not unuAial in the andcni 
churches. In the year 1097, Hugo de Flori, abbot of St. Auit. Canterb., bought 
for the choir of his church a great brancb-candleftick. " Candelabrum magoum 
in choroaeneum /{MoAjeJft vocatur in partibus emit tranlmarinis." Tbom. Da. 
Strift. col. 1796. Aboal the year ij^o, Adam de Sodbury, abbot of GlaSonbuij, 
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Woman of Canony, Meleager, and the Dance of Maccabre.'" At 
Durham-place we find the ** Citie of Ladies/ the tapeftrie of Thebes 
and of Troy, the Citv of Peace, the Prodigal Son,* Efther, and other 
pieces of Scripture.' At Windfor caftle the " fiege of Jerufalem, 
Ahafuerus, Charlemagne, the fiege of Troy, and hawking and 
hunting."* At Nottingham caflle, " Amys and Amclion,"' At 
Woodftock manor, the " upeftrie of Charlemagne."' At the More, 
a palace in Hertfordfliire, "king Arthur, Hercules, Aflyages, and 
Cyrus. " At Richmond, the " arras of Sir Bevis, and Virtue and 
Vice fighting."T Many of thefe fubjeds are repeated at Weftminfter, 
Greenwich, Oatlands, Bedington in Surrey, and other royal feats, 
fome of which are now unknown as fuch.* Among the reft we have 
alio Hannibal, Holofernes, Romulus and Remus, iEneas, and 
Sufannah.B I have mentioned romances written on many of thefe 



" Unom dorfaU laneuin It JtBe." Joan. GMon, edit, Heune, 
_ piece of tapcftcT embroidered with thtflfni tf^ini, to be hung 
ir other part> of Uie church, on high fettivali. . He alfo gave a 



tiq>eftiy of thia AibjeA for the abbot'i haJl. Ibid. And I cannot help adding, wbit 
indeed it not immediately connefied nith the lubjefl of this note, that he gotve hii 
monaftei;, among other coftly presents, a great clock, " pracefTionibut « fpeflaculit 
inlignitum," an organ of prodigious fiie, and eleven bells, fix for the toner of the 
church, and five for the clock tower. He alfo new-vaulted the nave of the church, 
■nd adorned the new roof with beautiful paintings. Ibid. 

> f. 5, In many chanrhes of France tnere was an ancient fhew of mimiciy, in 
which all rankiof life were perfonated by the eccle£aftics, who all danced together, 
and dilappeared one after another. It was called Daaet Maccabrt, and feems to 
have been often performed in St. Innocent's at Paris, where was a famous painting 
on this fubjefi, which gave rile to Lydgate's poem under the fame title. See 
Carpent. Suppl. Jn Ctugt, LaL Gl. ii. p. i lo j. Mote will be laid of it when we 
come to Lydgate. 

' A fkmous French allegorical romaiwe [by ChriAine de File. An Engliflt 
tianflation appeared in isnj. 

* A pifture on this favourite fubjeA it mentioned in Sbakefpeare. And in Ran- 
dolph's Miifit LeaUj^-glt^i. •• In painRd cloth the fh»y of the Prodigal." D»4fi. 
Old PL n. 160. 

* f. «98. '^364. • f. J18. ' f. 146. 

* Some of the t^wftry at Hampton- court, defcribed in this inventory, is to be 
ften fmi in a fine old room, now remaining in its original ftate, called the Ex- 
chequer, [In an inventor}' of the effeSs of King Henry V. feveral piece* of 
tapmy are mentioned, with the fubjeAs of the following; romances, via. Beris of 
Hampton, Oflavian, Gyugebraa (F) Hawkyn namtelet, l^rbre de jeonefic, Fannan 
{i.t. rharamond), Cbarlemayn, Duke Glorian, Elkanus le nobte, Renaut, Travis 
royi de Coleyn, lie Sec Rolls of Pari, fit eaaa -i^i.—Daaa, Thefe Relli are 
irat very correoly printed, and the editor fufpefti Ibme etroti in the preceding 
lift.] 

■ Mont&ucon, among the tapeHry of Charles V. king of France, in the year 
" n*, Lt t4tppis dtlatiii dufoMt Thtfait. Here (he of&cer who made 



die entry calls Thefeus a laint. Thtfivrn DiaMy Shu, LtfiaM Crtud, Ltgrmaa 
teMw di NcufPreux, Rtpu itbvlaj, and Gaiffrr^ vffiiMgn. Momim. Fr. iii. G4. 
The ntt^ prtMX are the Nine Worthies. Among the flores of Henry VIII. we 
have, " two old fbyned clothes of the iz worthies for the greate chamber," at 
Newhall in Eflcx, f. 361. Thefe were jHaurcs. Anin, at the palace of Weft- 
minfterin "the little Ihidy called the Newe Librarye, which T believe was in Hol- 
bein's elegant Gothic gatchoufe, there is, " Item, xii pifhiret of men on horfebacke 
of enamelled ftuffe of Uie Nyne Worthiet, and others upon fquare tables." f. lit. 
M8S. Harl. i\.i^, ui fapr. 
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fubjc^, and Oiall mention others. In the romance of Syr Guy, 
that hero's combat with the dragon in Northumberland is faid to be 
reprefented in tapeftry in Warwick caftle : 

In Warwikc the tnitb fhall jt (tt 

In arru wrought tul craftel;.' 
This piece of tapeftry appears to have been in Warwick caftle before 
the year 1398- It was then fo diflinguiflied and valued a piece of furni- 
ture, that a fpecial grant was made of it by Richard II. in that year, 
conveying " that fuit of arras hangings in Warwick caftle, which con- 
tained the ftory of the famous Guy earl of Warwick," together with 
the caftle of Warwick, and other poftelfions, to Thomas Holland, 
earl of Kent ;* and in the reftoration of forfeited property to this lord 
after his tmprifonment, thefe hangings are particularly fpecified in the 
patent of Henry IV,, dated 1399. When Margaret, daughter of 
Henry VII,, was married to James IV. of Scotland m 1503, HoVfcooA 
Houle at Edinburgh was fplendidly decorated on that occafion j and 
we are told in an ancient record, that the ** hanginge of the queenes 
nett chammer reprefented the yftory of Troye toune." Again, '* the 
king's grett chammer had one table, wer was fatt hys chammerlayn, 
the grett fqyer, and many others, well ferved ; the which chammer 
was haungcd about with the ftory of Hercules, together with other 
yftorys." * And at the fame folemnity, '* in the hali wher the qwenes 
company wer fatt in lyke as in the other, an wich was haunged of the 
hiftory of Hercules," &c.* A ftately chamber in the caftle of Hefdin 
in Artois was furniflied by a duke of Burgundy with the ftory of 
Jafon and the Golden Fleece, about the year 1468.* The afFeding 
ftory of Coucy's Heart, which [may have given] rife to an old metrical 
Englifli romance entitled, the Knight of Couritfy and the Lady a/Feguel, 
was woven in tapeftry in Coucy caftle in France." I have feen an 
ancient fuite of arru, containing Ariofto's Orlando and Angelica, 
where at every group the ftory was all along tlluftrated with Ihort 
rhymes in romance or old French. Spenfer fometimes drefles the 
fuperb bowers of his fairy caftles with this fort of hiftorical drapery. 



■ Signit. Ca i. Some, prrhaps, waj think thii rimmftance an innoratton or 
addition of later ninftrcls. A pniSicc not unconnnoo. 

* Dugd. Bar. i. p, ij?. 

* LcUad. CtU. Tol. iii. p. 195, 196. Opufewl. edit. 1770. ' ^d. 
» Sec Obt. Fair. ^a. i, p. 177. 

* Howell's LrtUri, xz. i v\. B. i. This is * true fton, about the year itSo. 
Panchct relate* it at large from an old authentic Fttncb ciiroiiide { and then addi, 
" AinA fiaerint les amoiin du Chaftclain du Couci ct de la dame de Fiicl." Out 
C«ftellan,whofeninieis[R«oulJdcCou(H, wasfiunousbrhiirAM/nuand cbivaliy, 
but more lb for hit unfortunate lore, which became proverbial in the old French 
romtnrci. See Faucb. Jicr. pp. 114, ti8. {The Knight of Cunef} and tbe Fair 
Ladjr of FagucI hai been reprinted br Mr. RitTon, toH Iii. p. 193. See Mtmmrti 
Hifiiriqatj fir Ramd dt Caarcj. Pana, 1781.— fnV*. See Rtnuani af the B. P. 
PtttTj ef BmgL ii. 65- 6 ) the romance 1* alfo included in that collcfUon. Ritlbn'i 
test K not accurate. Tbe Vitacit ttarj o( Lt OuitriMii d* CMuy *t la dam* dt Fattl 
wv printed at Pari*, 1819, Sto. ; Inn it ha* very little in common with the EngUfli 
romance.} 
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In Hawes's Paftimt 0/ PUafurt [1517,] the hero of the piece fees all 
his future adventures dlfptaycd at large in the liimptuous tapeftry of 
the hall of a caftle. I have before mentioned the moH valuable and 
perhaps the moll ancient work of this fort now exifling, the entire 
feries of Duke William's defcent on England, preferved in the church 
of Bayeux in Normandy, and intended as an ornament of the choir on 
high tellivals. Bartholmus relates that it was an art much cultivated 
among the ancient Itlanders, to weave the hiftories of their giants and 
champions in tapeltry.' The fame thing is recorded of the old Per- 
fians ; and this furniture is ftill in high requeft among many Oriental 
nations, particularly in Japan and China.* It is well known, that to 
frame pi^ures of heroic adventures in needle-work was a li&vourite 
praftjce of claffical antiquity. 

[The following lift comprifes all the known Englilb Romances re- 
lating to Charlemagne.* 

I. Roland. All that remains of this is a fragment* of a poem, pro- 
bably written in the thirteenth century. It is not ftridly alliterative, 
but abounds with alliteration. An analyfls and Come extracts furniflicd 
by Mr. Thos. Wright are printed at the end of M. Michel's edition of 
La Chanfin de Roland. The whole of the fragment will probably be 
publiflied by the Early Englilh Text Society, it relates the treachery 
of Gwynylon (the French Ganelm or Guenilon), and the beginning of 
the fight at Roncevaux. In defcribing Gwynylon's treachery the poet 
has derived one remarkable circumHance, not from the French Roland., 
but from the Chronicle of the pfeudo-Turpin. M. Paris is miftaken, 
however, in fuppofing that he does not include Turpin in the number ' 
of the combatants at Roncevaux.* He fiiys expreflly (leaf 384) : 

vnto Roulopd then weni the princw xij 
Olyiurand Rog^ and Aubry hym-fcluc 
Richard and Rafivr that rcdy naa eu/r 
tirry anit turpyn all redy wer. 

The following defcription of the ** ftrange weather" that happened 
in France while the battle was going on may ferve as a fpedmen of 
the ftyle of the poem, which is remarkably vigorous : 

— while our folk fought to-gedur 
ther fell in Fraunce A ftiaung nedur 
A gret dcrk myft in (he myd-day-tyra 
thiK and dowdy and euyll nedur thene 
and thiknei of flerrii and thondrr light 
the erthe dynnyd doillfully to wet 



' Antiguil. Datt. lib. i. 9, p. 51, 

* In the royal palace of Jeddo, which ovetflowi with a piofuCoo of the tnoft ex- 
quifite and fupcrb eaftem embeliiihnieDts, the fapeftry of the cmperor'i audience- 
ball i% of rhe fineft filk, wrought by the moil Ikillul artificers of that country, and 
adonied with pcarU, gold, and filvrr. Med. Umv. Hift. B. xiii. c. ii. vol. ix. p. !]■ 
(Not. G.) edit. .759. 

* [Communicated by Mr. Shelly, of Plymouth.] 
' [Lanrd. MS. ^SS, leaf 3S1 to 395.] 

* [Hyi. PoH d* Charltmagnt,^ 155, note.] 
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Foulii fled for (tre it wai grat wond/r 
bORCs of trees then breftyD afondrr 
bcft tan to banluV And cried full lore 
they durft not ibid in the mor 
ther mai no man but he bid hia bed 
And thought not but to dy In tHt fted 
the wekid wedur liftid full long 
from tbe momyine to tbe cuynlbng 
then Rofe a clowa euyn in the weS 
aa red at blod i*icA-ouion reft 
It Oiewid doun on the erthe 8t tker did (hyn 
So many doughty men ax died Ikat tym. 

2. Otuwtl. This is alfo incompletes Ellis has eiven an analylls of 
iti' and the poem was printed from theAuchinleck MS. for the Abbots- 
ford Club in 1836. Its date is fuppofed to be not later than 1330. 
Ellis has completed theftory,a$ he fays, from another MS.thenin the 
poflefiGon of Mr. Fillingham, in which, however, M. Gallon Paris has 
recognized a portion of a cyclic poem, to which he gives the title of 
Charlemagne and Roland, and which I will next defcribe. Our Otuwel 
is the French Oiinel.* Otuwel or Otinel, the hero of the poem, comes 
as the amba/Tador of the Saracen king Garlle (Garfile), to fummon 
Charles to pay homage to hismaller, and to abjure the Chriftian faith; 
but by a miracle he is himfelf converted, and ** forfakes all his gods." 
He is then betrothed to Belecent, the daughter of Charles, and 
marches with Charles and his " duzze peres" (douze pairs) to fight 
againft Garfie in Lombard/. Garfie is taken prifoner, and led to 
Charles by Otuwel, who is rewarded — according to the French Ro- 
mances, for here our fragment ends — with the hand of Belecent and 
the crown of Lombardy. 

3. Charltmagne and Roland. This is the title which, according to 
M. Paris,* ought to be g^ven to a poem which we pofTefs only in fcattered 
fragments. Xhe poem belongs probably to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. M. Paris divides it into four parts, ifl. Charle- 
magne's Journey to the Holy Land according to the Ladn legend. 
2nd. The beginning of the war in Spain after the firft chapters of 
Turpin's Chronicle. 3rd. Otuwel, but a different verfion from that 
defcribed above. 4th. The end of Turpin's hiftory. The firft and 
fecond parts confift of the poem in the Auchinleck MS., printed for 
the Abbotsford Club under the title of Roland and Virnagu., and ana* 
lyfed by Ellis as Roland and Ferragus * The ftory of the Rrft part, as 
related in this poem, {hould rather be defcribed as Charles's vifit to the 
emperor " Conftanfious," and that of the fecond part, which begins on 
page 15 of the Abbotsford [Club] edition, as the combat of Roland 
and Vernagu. The concluding lines of this fecond part coiuieA it 
with the third: 



Ful fone this word Iprong. 

' Sudmeiu tf Early Engl. Metr Ronumtti (ed. iSi 1), vol. ii. p. 114.] 

* Lti Ancitnt Ptttn dela France. lom. i.l 

' Hi/t. Pah. dt Ckttrkm. liv. 1, ck. »iii.] [* Vol. ii. joj.] 
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This third and the fourth part are comprifed in Mr. Fillingham's 
MS., which we know only from Ellis's anatyfis. It contains, ac> 
cording to Ellis, about 1 1,000 lines, and relates not only the itory 
of Otuwel (the third part of the poem), but alfo the conqueft of 
Spain, the deceit of Ganelon, the fight at Roncevaux, the defeat of 
the Saracens by Charles,' and the punifliment of Ganelon, which 
form the fourth part. The poem concludes as follows :— - 

Here endeth Otuel, Roland, and Oljuere, 
And of the twelve dulTypere, 

It is worth while remarking how entirely the meaning of the title 
given to the peers has been loft by the Englifh poets. Here we read 
of " the twelve duffj^ie " (les douze pairs), and in other places we 
find each fingle knight called "a dozcper," while in the Aflimole 
MS. of Sir Ferumbras the word becomes '^dothtbeper." 

4. Ferumbras. We have two verfions of this romance ; one of 
them the Farmer MS. analyzed by Ellis,' and now in the library 

' ILa Con^uifte que ft It grand rai Ckarlttiudgiu ti EJ^agmi ne doit pas eire 
confondue avec la compilation de David Aubert. Ce livre eft te meme que celu! 

cpii porte le nom de FieriAras Sons le nom de Fierabrtu M. Brutiet 

indique une fdition dc 147I: foiu le titre de la Cmumitt di CharUm^i* il d'cd 
conoait pai avant 1501, roai» la BibJiotfaioue Impfnale en poliede une dc 14S6, 
Cy finift Fictabras. Impiimfe a Lyon par Pierre de SainAc Xucye dift le Prince. 
Lan de grace MCCCCLXXXVI. Le vii jour de Septembre. Toutefoii le titre au 
ituini et lei trois feuilleti qai fiiiventcet explicit font poftfrieun. Au refte i'ouv- 
rage eft diviffi en trois livrei, et la traduiiion eo profe di Fierebras ne forme que Je 
lecond j rcnfcmble a la pretention d'itre une biftotre de Charlema^. Elle j eft 
ni£me prfcedfe d'un abregf dc I'hiftoire de France depuis Clovis, grofTicrement 
confonue aux ctironiques. Puis vieat rflogc dc Charlemagne et un fommaire de 
Ion regnc; on raconte enfiiite le voyage ajeru&lem d'apres la Ifgende latine^tel 
eft le contenu du premier livre. Le troiftiDie comorend le rfcit de la guerre 
d'EA>agne d'apres Turpin. L'auteur nous a donnf lui-mcme des renleiffnementa 
fur fe« fource*. II noui apprend d'abord qu'il a ^rit fur la dcmande dc melGre 
Henry Bolomier, chanoine de Laufanne, grand admirateur de Cbarlemagne. 
" Selon ics matieres que j*ay peu amafler, j'ay ordonn^ ceftuy livre j car je n'ay eu 
intencion de dfduyre la matiere que je ne aye eft£ inform^ par piulicun livrei et 
principallement par un^ qui eft intitulf te Mirauer /h/ltrial, et aufli par les cro- 
nicquei qui font mention de I'oeuvre liiyvante." Il eft Ibrt probable que cet 
rrBHuqHet, vagucmcnt de£gn£es, n'ont jamais (t6 confuliees par notre auteur, qui 
trouvaii dans le Sptcitlum lafioritdt de Vincent dc Beauvais tout ce dont il patle, 
lauf le fierabratj aufli dtt-il au dfbut du fccond livrei " Ce que j'ay dclTus elcript 



\t I'ay prins en ung moult autentique livre, lequel le nomme le Mirouer hyftonal, 
-luffin ■ - ■ ■" "-' ' '-■ ' -' '-- 

grande ordonnance, dont j'ay eft£ incil£ a Te reduyrc en profe par chapitres ordon- 



E ei croniques ancienncs, et Tay trannatf de latin en fran^oys ) et la matiere 
fuyvante que fera le lecond livre eft d'unr romant faifl en I'ancicnne fa^n, faiu 



nei. Et eft appelll celluy Iivrc felon aulcuns Firrabrai." On voit que ie travail 
auquel le compilateur s'eft \vni, " felon la capacitf de Ibn petJA enffin," n'etait 
pas fort difficile i il a Gmplcment mia ea mauvaife prole franpiire le latin de Vin- 
cent de Beauvals et les vera de Fiera&rai, Son ouvrage n'en a pas moins eu dit 
Ion apparition un fuccei immenle, qui d'aiUeuii n'eft pas cpuifc j car on le rfim- 
prime encore a. Epinal et it Montb£liard, de plus en plus d£ligur£ dans cbaque 
Edition fucceffive, et de temps a autre un peu rajeuni. — Gafton Paris (H^. rait 
Je CJiarlemagmt, Itrre i. chap. i*. ^ iv. pp. 97-S-9).] 
' [Vol. ii. p. 369.] 
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198 Firft Draft of the Poem. s. s* 

of Sir Thomas Phillipps ; the other a fragment* of great length, 
which will fhoitly be printed by the Early Englifli Text Society. 
They both belong probably to the end of the fourteenth century. 
The original of the romance is the French Fierabras.* I give 
parallel extraAs from the French and the two Engliih verfions. 
There is a Proven^ at well as a French verfton of the romance, 
and I would fuggeft the enquiry whether the poem analyzed by 
Ellis does not follow this Provencal verlion, or rather perhaps the 
loft French original of which the French editors have lliown the 
Provencal verfion to be a tranllation. They agree at any rate in 
brevity, though they both g^ve a long introdu&ion, which the exift- 
tng French verfion omits. The A£mole MS. is imperfeS at the 
beginning and at riie end 1 but it appears generally to follow very 
nearly the ftory of the exifting French verfion, though it is muco 
more difFufe, the remaining fragment containing about 10,4.50 lines, 
while the entire French poem contains only 6219. Both the 
Englifli verfions agree, however, in fome little particulars which the 
French omits ; t. g. the mention of Richard ble^g himfelf in the 
extracts I give. Our fragment begins, like the French poem, with 
the relation of a long combat between Oliver and Ferumbras (Fie- 
rabras,y«rrt brachium)^ the fon of the admiral (anirans, jfrab. amir) 
Balan, who in the Farmer MS. is ftrangely called Laban. Ferum- 
bras is vanquiihed, and embraces the Chnftian faith ; but Oliver is 
furprifed by the Saracens, and made prifoner, with four other peers. 
The reft of the peers are fent by Charles to demand the furrender 
of their companions, but are thrown into the fame dungeon. They 
are, however, proteded by Florippe, the daughter of Balan, and 
after many battles are at lenzth delivered by Charlemagne. Balan 
refufes bapdfm, but Florippe is baptized, and here the Allimole MS. 
ends, being imperfect ; but the other verfions relate the marriage of 
Florippe to Guy de Bourgoyne, and the divifion of the kingdom of 
Spain between him and Ferumbras. 

With the Aflimole MS. is preferved its ancient vellum covers 
made out of portions of two Latin documents, one relating to the 
Vicarage of Columpton, and the other to the chapel of Holne and 
pariOi of "Bukfaftleghe." This cover, however, is chiefly re- 
markable, becaufe it contains what is evidently part of the firft 
draft of the poem, written in the fame hand as the MS. itfel£ The 
following extrai£ts from both will fliow how the poet corre^ed his 
verfes: 

DRAFT. 

So fturne ftrokes thajr ara}re 

ejrther til other the whyle 
Tbat a] the erche about qiia}te 

men mijt hure a mvle 
They wer fo ftra on hure mod 

And erer on hure fi}te 
Tbat eytner of hem tho}te god 

to flen other if he mi}t. 

' [Alhm. MS. Ji-J ■ [Lei Aucuks FaeUt dr la Friate, rom. iv.] 
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So fteme ftiokes thay anu}te 

«ytbcr til other with Ihtnghlke 
That al the erthe ther ofte qua}te 

a myle and more on lenghthe 
They weren fo e^r bothc of mod 

And eke fb fen to li}te 
That eytfaer of hem than thojte god 

to fle other if he mi}te.' 

The poena is written in the Southern diale£l, but it contains a. 
remarkably large admixture of Northern forms, words occurring 
fomedmes in two forms in lines clofe together, if not in the fame 
line. Thus we find ich and /, a and h€, heo and fihe, hy and thaj 
(the latter moll frequently), and thilkt and tbh, to and tii, prjkyng 
znA, prjiande, vaftt and fajit, and fo forth, the former being the 
Southern, the latter the Northern form. The Southern infinitive in 
J (ftill ufed occalionally in Devonfbire) continually occurs: t.g. 
maiy, ajky, graunly, roiiby, why (to wed), &c. On the whole one 
would be inclined to fuppofe that the poem was written in the South 
(perhaps in the dioccfe of Exeter) by a fouthcrn man, who had, 
however, lived in the North fufficicntly long to become familiar with 
northern forms. But a more careful examination (in preparation for 
the Early Englifh Text Society's edition) will very likely lead to our 
being better informed concerning the chara^er and hiftory of this 
moft interefting MS. 

From Fierabrasy Chanfon di Gefte, edited from MSS. of the xiv. 
and XV. centuries by MM. A. Krceber and G. Servois (Paris, i860). 
The extrad begins with line 4354, p. 132 of this edition ; 



Plus toft cuert que lajete, quaint on le lait aler ; 
Ne barge ne gafie n'i puent abiter; 
La rive en ef) moult haute, bien fait a redouter, 
Richard dc Noimendie Te prinft a relgarder, 
Efcoittemem commence Jhefu a recutneri 
" Glorieus Gre pere, qui tc laiCu pener 



' [Refpeaing the early Engliih profe liE: of Charles the Great, from the prels 
of Caxton, M. Gafton Paris remarks : " Au quiDzieme Gccle, Ic c^ebre imprimeur 
Canton publia uo li»re intitule, 'The lyf of Charlcithc Great,' Sec, CettefwaJr 
CAerlei le Grand, qui eft a prffent d'une raretf excefTiTc, a iti generalement re- 
gardce comme une compilation faite par Caxton ; on a tou£ le dilcemcment qu'il 
avait montre dani la choix dc fes fources, ct on a remarqu£ qu'il avail donnf un 
beau role au due de Normandie. Richard fans peur, tvidcmment par patriotifme. 
Voy. Kcuut hriltaaaqut [Britilh Rerien M Mara, 1SI44. On lui a fait honneur 
furtout desfentimentseiprimesdans la prrface,adrc<lie0»« Jt fei anut parHcuiitri, 
Henri Bolomyer, chanojne de Laufanne. Mais ce nom fuflit pour nous faire voir 
que Caxton avait Cmplenient traduit, et, comme il le dit lui-memc, redait tm 
anglaii le livre dcs Conqutflti it CiarUmagia ou de FUrairai, . . . Quant au 
role de Richard lans peur, il fe trouvait aufTi developpf dans le livre fran^is, qui 
I'avait pris lui-meme dans le poeme de Fierabrai," — Hi/iairt pBttique de Charle- 
mague,\vm i. chap. viii. p. 1J7.] 
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200 ExtraSis from the French Fierabras s. 5. 

" Ed la croia benAiIte pour ton puic Jannr, 
" Garififs hui mon con de moil et d'afokr, 
" Que je puiHe Karlon mon mc^gc conter." 
Or oi£s quel vcrtu Diex i v«ut dcaionftrer 
Por le roi Karlemiine, aui nuit fait ^ dourer. 
Ancois que on fuft une liufe al£, 
V£ifli£i Ti Flagot cngioiricr et cnfler, 
Qjie par defbui la rive commence a leronder. 
Atant n roui . i . cerf, que Diex i fift aler, 
Et fi blant comme nois, biaut fu i rergarder. 
Devant le bcr Richart fe prent a demonftrer, 
Devant lui eft tanloft eus en Flagot entr£h 
Li dui Toit Sarrazint apre* lui aroutfa g 
S'il ot paour de moil ne fait a demauder. 
Aprei le blanc« bifle eommefn] cba 1^ eirer. 
Tout ainli com ele vait, lait le ccval aler; 
Et It den vait dcTaot, qui bien Cx lot garder, 
D'sutre part a la rivt le prent a triver. 

From the Ramanct of Ftrumbratt analyzed by EUit, who has 
modernized the fpelling : 

when Richard Ian there nai no gate 

But by Flagote the flood. 
His mriUge would he not let ; 

Hit horle was both big aud good. 
He kneeled, bcfeeching God, of Hii grace. 

To fave him fro mllchief : 
A white hind he law anon in that place, 

That ftram oTer to the clifF. 
He bie{red him in Goddit name. 

And (allowed the lame waj, 
The gcniil bind that was lb tame, 

That on that other fide gan play. 

From the Romance of Ftrumbras (Aflimole MSS. 33). The fol- 
lowing palTage b^ins on fol. 52 : 

^ Now jr-come ys he to the ryuere 
By fydc a treo inbf a flod hin t/ltK 

TJhtt water to by holde 
And law iht ryuer wai dup a^ brod 
And tan awav ai he were wod 

Yi berte gan waxe colde 
^ Richard tok herte on^Menche gan 
TktX nedelich a moft entrye (<*an 

Id and paAe r^t ryuere 
Oulhei he mofte (urn agtt 
And li^e agayn al tiat maygne 

7i&t after him come tbere 
To ih^u tkixat he had a bone 
Lord tHx. madeft fiiane mone 

Lond and water der 
Kep me ikj% day &-«m my fone 
And if y r^yi ryuer potte me one 

TMt J ne a-drencbe her 
And fuch grace rihiw me fcnde 



7ku J may fafe to CharUa w 

And telle hym my porpoa 
So tku he may come wyM locour 
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And delyucry ys baront of honour 

ThiX liggeM among tky fo» 
^ Nad be no^ thM nord fill Ipekc 
Er (Aat tktr cam tu hert foi^A rckc 

As wyt afe mclkp fom 
Rut euene by-fore duk Rycbard 
Tie hert hym wente to watre-ward 

And fayre by-fbre bym fwom 
Waane fAe duk Mat wonder y-fc; 
^R^ rAe tarfrni l^t Iko itn come wel ne; 

With boft ira^ noyfe gret 
Vf'aA is ri^ bondc tkva blclTede be hym 
And thog t/n rvoere were ftyf and gryni 

Wytk hotkt hors in a fchet 
Yi ftede wai an hon of pryt 
And bu I/it kn^ at al Ajayi 

SwymmyDge witA ys feUwc 
7ke hert Mil was fo fair of £^ 
Ouer /lie R]^er fmam ful rift 

And Rjckard dotS after-drane. 



SECTION VI. 







ILTHOUGH much poetry b^jzn to be written about 
the reign of Edward 11., yet 1 have found only [two] 
I EngUfli poet[s] of that reign whofe name[s] ha[ve] de- 
fcended to poftcrity.' [One] is Adam Davy or Davie. 
I He may be placed about the year 1312. I can colled 
no drcumftances of his life, but that he was manhal of Stratford-le- 
bow near London.' He has left feveral poems never printed, which 
are almoft as forgotten as his name. Only one manufcript of thefe 
ueces now remains, which feems to be coeval with its author,^ 
They are, fl/tms. The Batteil of JerufaUm^ Tht Legend tf Saint 
AUxiui, Scripture hifioriei^ 'f fifteen taines before the day sf Judge- 
mint, [and] Lamentations ofSoult,* 

In the V'xftms^ which are of the religious kind, Adam Davie draws 
this pidlure of Edward II. {landing before the Ihrine of Edward the 
Conieflbr in Weftminfter Abbey at his coronation. The lines have 
a ftrength ariling from fimplicity : 



< Robert de Brunoe, above mentioned, lived, and wrote Ibme of hii jnecei, in 
this reign g but he more properly belong* to the laft. 
■ Tki will appear from citations which follow, 

* MSS. Bibf. Bodl. Laud. h\% aSm I 74, fbl. 16 i. It has been much 
dimaged. [All the extrafb have now been collated with the original MS. — S 
proceb whica was found highly neceflary.] 

* In the MS. there is alio a piece in profe, entitled, Tit Pj^rymages tfike ktS 
land, f. Sj, 66, It begins : " Qweir foerer a croi ftandyth ther is a for5tvcDes of 
payne." I think it is a defcription of the holy places, and it appears at leaft to be 
of the hand-writing of the reft. 
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202 Writings of Adam Davy. s. s- 

To oure lordc Ihcfu crift in hcucne 

Ich to day Ihtwe mjrix fweuene,' 

^t kh mene* in one ni}lh, 

Of a kni^h of mychel mijth : 

Hii name it ihote' llr Edward ^ k^ne'i 

Prince of Walet Engclonde the faire ^inge j 

Mc mette ^at he was armed nel, 

Bo^e wi^ jrat and wi^ ftel, 

And on hii helme that was of ftcl, 

A Coroune of goldc bicom hym weL 

Bifore be ihryne of S«iat Edward he ftood/, 

Mjd glad chere amd tnytde of mood.* 
Moll of thefe Vifions arc compliments to the king. Our poet then 
proceeds thus : 

Ano^ rweuenc me mettf on a tiwes ninh* 

Bifore the fefle of AllehalewMi of >at ilic# luii)th, 

His name i> nempned' here bifore, 

BItflcd be ^e tyme ^t he was bore, [^.] 

Of fir Edward oure derwor^ ' kyngr 

Ich mettc of hym anofrfre tair metyng/, [&c.] 

Me J>ou}th he rood 7pon an Aflc, 

And ^at ii'h take god to witnelTe ; 

V-wonden he was in a Mantel gray, 

Toward Rome he nom ' hii way, 

Vpon his heuede b.u an gray hurc. 

It lemed hym wel a melutt ; 

He rood wi))outcn hofe and Iho, 

Hii wone wai noujih fo fono do ; 

His IhankcB Icmeden al blood-rede, 

e herte wop' for gretc drede j 

■' he rood to Rome, 

im wel fwi|)e fone. 

pe )>rid fweuene me mettf a Di}tb 

Riglh of t«I derwor|>c kni}th i 



Myne 
Alsa 



pe Wedenyfday a niith it n 
Nexte )>e day ot IcIm lurie b 



X )>e day ot IcIm lurie bifoM criRenmefle, [&c.j 
Me poujth pat ich was at Rome, 
And hder ich com fwilw fone, 
The Pope tad^t Edward oure kyag« 
Bojie bij ' hadden a ncwe dubbynge, [&c.] 
Ih^us crift fill of grace 
Graunte oure kyngf in curry place 
Maifltic of his wi^^rwynes 
And of alje wicked Satafynes. 
Me met a fweuene on worJnHg/'* nijth 
Of bat ilchc derwort>c knijth, 
God ich it Ihcwe and to nitnelTe take 
And fo (hilde roe fro fynoe and &kc. 
In-to an chapel ich com of oure Icfdy," 
Ibtftu crift hire leue >* Ibn tlood by, 



* thought, dmmtd. In the firft fenfe, w have mt mettt in Chaucer, ^m. Pr 
Y. 1013. And below. 

' named. * fol. 16 b. ' twelfth-night. 

' dear-worthy. ' took. ' wept, 

■ they, • [on worthing nyth.— /"wi.] " lady. 
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Od rode' be wu an louelicb Man, 

Als |iilkr lat on rode waa don 

He vnneiled * bis bonden two, [&c.] 

Adam \k marchal of Urctibrd/ atle bone 

Wd fnih: "ide his name ia yknone 

He bymfelb mctCe ^is metyngr. 

To wiuieSe he take)) Ih^u beuene kyng«. 

On nedenyrdsy* in clene leinte* 

A voice me hcde I nc Ihulde nou}tb feinte. 

Of (le fireuenea fiat her ben write 

I (huldc IWiH don * my lorde kyngr to wicc, [&r>] 

pE Jiurlday next ^e brryngt* ofour* lefdy 

Me ^u}ih an Aungel com Cr Edward l^, [Jtc.] 

Ich teJlc yxa foifofc wi)>oure» lea,^ 

ALi god of heucne maide marie to modcr che*,' 

pe Aungel com to me Adam Dauy aad fede 

Bot (ou Adam Jliewc Ha Ne wort>e wel yuel mcde, [&c.] 

Wbo-Jb wil fpeke myd me Adam ^ marchal 

Id flmfor)>c bowe he ii yknowe and au<re al, 

Ich ne Ihewe noujth )fsi fbrto haue raede 

Bot for god Abni{tties drede. 

There is a very old profe romance, both in French and Italian, on 

the fiibjea of the DeJiruSion a/ JtruJaUm.^ It is tranaated from a 

Latin work in five books, very popular in the middle ages, entitled, 

Htgejipput dt BilU Jutiako *t Excidiv Urbit Hterefiilymitana Librt 

Juinqut. This is a licentious paraphraTc of a part of Jofephus's 
ewilh hiftory, made about the fourth century : and the name He- 
gefippus is moll probably corrupted from Jofephus, perhaps alfo 
called Jofippus. The paraphraft is fuppofed to be Ambrofe of Milan, 
who flourifhcd in the reign of Theodolius.'" On the fubje^ of Vel^ 
pafian's H^e of Jerulaleai, as related in this book, our poet Adam 

' croft. ' unnailed. 

* Wodenia day. Woden'a day, Lt. Wtdatjdaj. • Lent. 

* [Swithc don to wite, qiactlj kt Mm imiu. — Rhfia.} 

* Chriftmac-day. * lies. 

* " Aa fure ai God cbole the Virgio Manr to be Chrift'a mother." 

* In an ancient inventoiy of bookstall Frencb rotnaDcei, made in En^and in 
the reign of Edward III., I find tbe romance of TttKf amd Ti^^i^Am. Madoz, 
Farnal, AngUcam. p. ii. See alfo Scijiio Maffei's Tratbitttri ludiaid, p. 4S. Cref- 
cimbeni Ireig- Po". vol, I 1, 5, p. 317}, does not feem to have known of tbia 
romance in Italian. Du Cange mentiona Lt Romam d* la Prifi de Jtrufalem fea" 
7i(u, in verfe, Gl^i. L^. i. Ind. AuS, p. cxciv. A metrical romance on ibia fub- 
jefl is in Royal UK. iG E viii. 1, firit. Mua. [and ban been printed by M.Michel, 
aa already mentioned, li^S, iimo. But it merely relatea to the mythical expedition 
of Charlemagne to Juilalem]. There ia an old French play on ihia fubjeft, a£led 
in I4J7. It wai prmted in 14.91, fol. Beauchamps, Rtch, Fr. Titat. p. 134. 
[This ia probably the fame as Le Vengeance et Dcftniftion de Iheruliileni par pei- 
lonagea executfe pai VerpaTicn et fon filz Titus, contenant en foy plufieun chro- 
nicquct Rommaines tantduregnedeNeron Empereur quede olulicuTs aultrea bellea 
byftoirei. Printed at Paris, 1510, 4to, for Jeban Treppaiel. — Douce. Tkt Djf~ 
tnecyim qf Ihtrufaitm bjr U^e/pax/am and Tytuj, of which there are two old printed 
edits, appears to be a parapbiafe of tbe French.] 

" He mentions Conftantinople and New Rome : and tbe province* of Scotia and 
Saxonia, Prom this work the Maccabees Teem to have got into romance. It was 
firft printed at Paris, fol. 151 1. Among tbe Bodleian MSS. there ii a moft beauti- 
ful copy of this book, believed to be written in the Saxon timen 
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204 Legend of St. Alexius. Scripture Hijiories. s. 6. 

Davie has left a poem entitled the Battill Bfjtrufalim^ It begins 
thus: 

pB BaTAILB op Jlftlj/tfUII. 

Lillne)' alie h*t bc)i il^e, 
bo^ criBen Men ««^ wyne i 
1 wll 10U telle a nond/r cu, 
hoi) Ibr/iu crift bihated not. 
Of h tenet felle aid fcenf, 
pilt wm ox hem i^l\t ifene, 
Gofpelln I dnme to witnefle 
of [lis mattre morf nu/ Icde, &c.* 
In the courfe of the flory, Pilate challenges our Lord to lingle combat 
I'his fubjed will occur again. 

Davie's Legend of faint Alexius the cmfejjhr, fen of Eupbemius, is 
tranflated from LaOn, and begins thus : 
[The line preceding is this : 

titre mdt^ the vet^eaumee tfgoddei Jelk-I 
Alle tiat willen here in ryme, 
Uou gode Men in olde t]ime, 

Lou(den god Almi}th; 
pat weran liche, of gretc valoure, 
Kjmgn foDCT and Emperoure 
Ot bodies ftronge lad li}th ) 
7ee habbeji jherd< ofte in gefte. 
Of holy men maken fefte 

Bo^e day «Md ni}th, 
Forto haue ^ ioye in heuene 
(Wi|) Aungcli fongr, aadmay ftcuene,) 

pert blU ii brade aid brijth : 
To ^ alle hei}e tmd lowe 
pe njth {b)ie to bilcnone 

^oure foulei forto laue, [&c.]* 
Our author's Scripture Hi^orits want the beginning. Here they 
beg^n with Jofeph, and end with Daniel : 

For ^riity pens* >ai foldea ^at childr 

pe feller hi}th Judas, 
po* RiibcD com ham and mylTed hym 
Sori ynoj he wat.' 
His Fifteen Toines* before the Day afji^gmint are taken from the 
prophet Jeremiah : 

< The latter part of thit poem appear* detached, in a former pan of our MS. 
with the title TAeFtngtama ^Goddti Death, viz. fol. i. TUr latter part begin* 
with (hefe liocii ** 

" And at \t fnurty dayes ende, 
Whider I •rolde he bad me nende, 
Vpon Iwinount of Olyuetc," [&c. 
Ad imperfeA copy, &yt Mr. Fumivall, it in Addit. MS. Brit. Mu*. io,o]6, and 
UMther, wanting only one flieet, i> in ibc polTelEon of the Earl of Cardigan. Se« 
ajfo Addit. MS. io,tfio.l 
■ MS. lafupr. f, 71 b. 
> Itnd. f. ar b. ' Thirty pence. 

* (The rapital "p " in thti MS. is always written thus : " IP ".] 

• MS. ui/ufr. f. 65. ' Tokenx. 
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pB fitft Panther a^cim, u oixtt lord hjim-fclf fede, 
Hanztre Ictiai on er)>e be, treccheric, mJ fidlhedc, 
Batailn, an<^ litel louc, fdunelTc and hatcredc, 
Aa4 ^ crfie fchal qu^ken, ^t vche maa fchal dred«: 
pe mone Ichal ume to blood, ^ fiuuic to derkhede, Sk.' 

Another of Davie's poems may be called the Lamentation afSouh. 
But the fubje^ is properly a congratulation of Chrift's advent, and 
the lamentation of the fouls of the Others remaining in limbo, for 
bis delay: 

Op ioye lad bliffe is mjr Tong^ , caw to bileue,' 

AndXo hcrie \iym amamge )>M al ourc forou} ichal nue, 

Ycome he is f«H fwete dew, ^t fwete hony drope, 

Ihf/kr ky«g/ of allc kyages, to whom U al oure nope : 

Bicomc nc IS oure bro^vr, nharr nos he To longc 1 

He it is aad now o^, [>^ bou}th ys fo ftronge : 

Ourf bro^ we mowe' Ytym clepe ncl, lb fel)) hynlelf ilome,* 

My readers will be perhaps furprifed to And our language improve 
fo flowly, and will probably think, that Adam Davie writes in a Icfs 
intelligible phrafc than many more ancient bards already cited. His 
obfcurity, however, ariles in great meafure from obfolete fpelling. a 
mark or antiquity which I have here obferved in exa^ conformity 
to a manufcript of the age of Edward II., and which in the poetry 
of his predecelTors, efpecially the minftrcl- pieces, has been often 
effaced by multiplication of copies and other caufes. In the mean- 
time it lliould be remarked, that the capricious peculiarities and even 
ignorance of tranfcribcrs often occafion an obfcurity, which is not 
to be imputed either to the author or his age.' 

[The fame volume with Adam Davie^ poems (fol. 27 j), and 
therefore fometimes, but wrongly afcribed to him, has a produdlion 
without any author's name, of the lame period, entitled] the Lift of 
AUxandtr^ which delerves to be publiflied entire on many accounts. 
It feems to be founded chieily on Simeon Seth's romance above 
mentioned ; but many paflages are alfo copied from the French 
Roman ttAltxandre^ a poem in our author's age perhaps equally 
popular both in England and France. It is a work of confiderable 
length.' I will firft gjve fome extra^ from the Prolc^uc: 



1 MS. <tf /i^. f. 70 b. 'Leave, » May. * U%. Id Jufr. f. y t . 

' Chaucer in Troihu and OeJJida mentioiu " the Krete diverfite in Englifh, and 
iwuiriljiig af BUT tangut," He therefore prays God, toat no pcrfon would nufwrile, 
or jK^-BKfrc his poem. Lib. Hi!r. v. 1791, _/ia, 

' [In attributing this romance to Davie [in hit original edition] Warton has 
follovred the authority of Tanner, nho was probably led into the miftake by 
finding it bound up with the remaining works ot this " poetic marlhall." We are 
indebted to Mr. Eiiia for detefling— upon the force of internal evidence — this mlf- 
appropriation of a very fpiritcd compofition to the infipid author of the Legend of 
Saint Alexiu*. It has Cnce been publilhed from a tranfcript of the Lineoln's-Inn 
MS. made by Mr. Park, and forms the firft volume in Mr. Weber's colltflion. — 
Price. The text, conformably with Price's own opinion, has now been taken from 
the Laud MS. in preference to that pre&rved at Lincoln's- Inn, and printed by 
Weber.] 
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Diucn is t!t middellerrde 
To lewcd Men tmd to lerede,' 
ByfjiDcire, care and forou} 
Ib myd Man vche morome r&c.l 
Naples, wel i^lc and f^lle 
Boe^ y-founde in hertt and (huUe 
pat badden leuer a Rihaudye 
piio here of god, oi (w feint Marie | 
Oilw to dry^c/ a Copful ale, 
pan to heron any gode tale i 
Sniche tch nolde were out<-bilheAi 
For ccrteyn lich, it were nett 
For hir* ne hae^ wille icb woot welbb 
Bot in >e gut« and \n )« bareL' 
[The writer] thus defcribes a fplendid proceffion nude by Olym- 
pias : 

In Vi* tyme iiiit and lolyf/* 
OlympyaB, \ax foire wyfr 
Wolde make a riche te8/ 
Of kni}tte5 and lefdyes honeftr, 
Of Burgeys and of lugelers 
And ot Men of vche mcften,* 
For Men feil> by north aad Ibuth 
Wymmen beet, ciurt le]cou>; 
Mychel fhe delire> to Ihewc hire body 
Her faire here, her face rody. 
To haue looc* and ek praifyng^ : 
And al ii fblye by heuciw Kyng< 
So dude tv dame Olympyas 
Forto Ihowe hire gentyl face. 
She here Marfhais, ijn</kni}htes 
6rei>e hem to ryde onon titttea 
And leuedyeson/damoyfclc 
Quyk hem greit>ed >oulaiide* tele, 
In faire atyre, in dyuen quevntile 
Many \tre roode on riche wife. 
A Mule, alio vrhyte To mylk; 
Wit* ladel of gold, lambu of fylkr 
W« y-brouwh to J« quene 
Myd many belle of ftluer (bene 
Ynftned on Orfreyi'of mounde 
bat hengen doone to nei) grounde. 
Fori' Ihe ferdeu' myd her role 
A ^oufande lefdyei of riche Ibutc. 

' Leg. Urd. teamed. 

' The work begiOB thui ! 

WHilom clerke« wel ylerede 

On bre diitten Va Mlddel erde. 

And clepid hit in here maiftric, 

Europe, AiFryke, and Afyghei 

At Afyghe al fo muchul ys 

Al Europe, and Affryk, I wis, &c. 
And ends with this diftich : 

Alilaunder 1 me reowith thvn cndyng 

That thoD n'adeft dygbed in criftenyng. 

• JoIIt. * Of each, or every, profdTion, trade, fcrt. * Prai&- 

* Emraoidered work, clorh of gold. Aiirijrigium, I^t. ' Fared: "«nt. 
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A fptrueri hit was hoDcftf 

So lat on >c leHyes fyfie ■ 

PouTc rnimpn toforne* hir' bclcw : 

Many Man Ht day hire knew : 

Anhundre^ houfande andek moo 

Alle aloutcD hire vnto. 

Al tK toun by-honged wu* 

Az«ins* J>e lefdy oTyinpyas.' 

Oi^iies, ChymtKs, vche manrre glee' 

Wai diyucn azcin )>at leuedy free. 

Wi^oulen )*es tounn Murey ; 

Was arered vche manw pley ;' 

pere waa knizttes tourneyingl 

ptre was may dens Carolyng« 

pere was Chknipions flclrmyngr,' 

Of hem of otvr alio wreftlyngf 

Of lyons chacc, of bere baityng«. * 

Abay of bore" of bole flatyng*." 

Al tie Cite was by-hongt 

Wit Riche Samytes a^ pelle*" longe 

Dame Olympian amonge this pm" 

Sengle rood," al Mantel- lei 

And naked heued in one eoroune 
She rood )>oroui out« al >e toun. 
Here zelewe her" wai fa ire atired# 
Mid riche ftrenges of golde wynde 
It helyd here abouten al" 
To here gentale Myddel fmal 
Brizth aad Qicne was her face" 
Eu/ry fairehcde" in hir was." 



' fpaiTow-hawk ; a hawk, * before. 

' *' hung with tapeftiy." We find thi» ceremony praJUIed at the entrance of 
Udy Elizabeth, queen of Henry VII. into the city of London. — " Al the ftrets 
ther whichc (he fhulde palTe by wer clenly dreSed and befeDe with cloth, of lappef- 
ttye and arras, and fomc ftrcetes as Chepe, banged with riche clothes of golde, 
rrlTettn and Alkei." This was in the year 1481. Leland. Coll. W. Ofufiul. p. 
tto, edit. 1770. 
' "agaJnft her coming." 

' See the defcription of the tournament in Chaucer, KmgM'i Tale, where the city 
a hanged with doth of gold. v. S570. 
' " organs, timbrels, ^1 manner of mufic." 
' "alllbrts of rports," ' fkinnilhing. 

• "baTiog or baytingof the boar," 

'pQtKg iH&, bull-feafis. [Sir F. Madden fays, bull-^aiVM£.] Chaucer lays 
that the chamber of Venai was painted with " white btUs grcte." Comfl. tf 
UtinioidFen.y.%6. 
" Ikios. •' crowd j company. " rode lingle. 

" yellow hair. ■■ " covered her all over." 

" line 155, " beauQr, 

" John Gower, who lived an hundred yean after our author, hath defcribed the 
tune procdTion. Cm^ift. AauM. lib, vi. [ed. 1857, iii. 61-].] 
" But in thai citee ihanne was 
The quenc, whiche Olimpias 
Wai hote, and with folempnite 
The fefte of her nativite 
As it befell, was than holde j 
And for her luft to be beholde. 
And preiled of the people about. 
She (hop her for to riden out, 
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Much in the iame ftrain the marriage of Cleopatra is de- 
fcribed ; 

phoo Hs mcITagc nai bom 7-come 
ptrt was many a bl[t>c eome 
Of Olyue dW of muge Bourn 
Weren ftryned halle mb/boures: 
Wi> Stunytes iM^ Baudekynt 
Weren curtyned t« gardynt. 
Allc t« Innet of >e touK 
Haddeu litel foyfous,' 

£it dav tat com CleopBtrsu { 
mycnel pocple niji tiir wm. 
She rood on a Mule, white lb mylkr ; 

rayde. 

And Co chirche wi|> hire lyde. 
Yfpoufcd flic is mid fet on deys : 
Not gynDe|> geft of grrt noblfyi 1 
At >e feft was harpyng/, 
Add pipyngr aud tabouryng^. 
And Stelyng^ ami irumpyng^.* 

We have frequent opportunities of obferving^ how the poett of 
thefe times engraft the manners of chivalry on ancient cUffiol 
hiftory. In the following lines Alexander's education is like that of 
Sir Triftram. He is taught tilting, hunting, and hawking : 

Now can AtilauDdre of flunnyngf 

At of ftede* derayeyng«, 



At after- mete all openly. 

Aoone were alle men rcdy. 

And that was in the month of mxf 

Thia lufly quene in good anay 

Was fct upon a mule white 

To fcne it was a great deliCe 

The joie chat the citee made. 

With frefshe thiuge* and with glide 

The noble town was al bchong«d ; 

And e»ery wight wa* fore alongcd 

To fe this lufty ladie ride. 

There was great merth on alle fide. 

Where as fhe paflech by Che ftme 

There was ful many a tymbre bete. 

And many a maide carolende. 

And thus chrauEh out che town plande 

This quene unto the pleinc rode 

Where that (he hovea and abode 



And fo foith every other man 
Which pleie couth, hii pley began, 
To plele with this noble quene." 
Gower conrinnet this ftory, from a romance mentioned above, t 
' proviGon. 
' line loi] ; f ]i of MS. Land. 
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Vpon ftedei of JnftujTigf, 

And wit> fwcrdn tumeyeingf. 

Of adkilyngf and dcfcndjng^. 

In grcnc nood/ oti of huntjrage 

And of R^tr of baukyngf :' 

Of )»tail« cmd of all# tmgr, * 
In another place Alexander is mounted on a Heed of Narboone,^ 
and, amid the folcmnities of a great fcaft, rides through the hall to 
the high table. This was no uncommon pra^ice in the ages of 
chivalry :* 

He Upe> ip mj'd ydone 

On a ftcde of Nercbone ; 

He da&heth for^ rpon t« londc 

pe riche coroune on hit honde. 

Of Nicholas >at he wan i 

Bible hyn Tide> manif a gentil n»n. 

To ^ paleys he comet irde 

And fyndeli Hs fVftc am al Vvt pride 

Fort gool> Ali&undre, faun} fable 

Rijth vnto tc hcije tabic' 
His horfe Bucephalus, who even in claffical fi£Uon is a horfe of 
romance, is thus defcribcd : 

An home in the forhed amydwanU 

pat wolde perce a Oiekle hardf,' 
To which thefe lines may be added : 

ALi&under ariJen U 

And littet on hii deys I wyt 

His dukes mid his baroum latun doule 

Stondct aad littcl> hym aboute.' 
The two following extrads are in a fofter flrain, and not inelc- 
^t for the rude fimpUcity of the times : 

Merr b )>e blaft of te fWuoure* 

Mery it \t touchyngc of (« harponre ; * 

' Chaucer, Jt. if Sir Thap. v. 3*45 • 

" He couth hunt al the wild dere, ~ 
And ride »it haaikji^ bj thi rrtMre." 
And in the S^r tflms Jtgrtt {Rtm. iifikt £. P. Put. if E^t. ii. j«] i 

" Shall ye tjd* 

On luaiiymg 67 th* tyiitrtfiJt." 
Chaucer, FrOMkUau 7aU, t. 175s 1 

" Thefe fkuconers upon a fun rivete 
That with the hankis han the hemt flaine,'' 
' f. JO b. MS. Laud. 

' [The Lincoln's Inn MS. reads " faire bone," which is probably the coneAer 
wrfion. — Priee.'\ 

* See Obftrvaiimu on lit Fairy Avra, i. ^ v. p. 14$. 

' line 107s, (11. 1074-8] Laud. MS. f. j».) * U. 69*, a f 30*. 

' line 39** J (?'■ 195V7, *- +S *■) 

' [The editor thinks that Mr. Hallincll is fcarcely corrcA in defining this to be 
a kind of bagpipe. Mr. Herbert Coleridge {GUgarj, 1(59, in ince) ii ftirely 
nearer the truth in delcribing it as a fort of trumpet, Fr. eflit/r. In the prclent 
psflaKe it ftands'&r a trumpeter, or, at leaft, a perfon blowing tfli-vt.} 

* This poem' has likewife, in the fame vein, the following weU-known old 
rhyme, which paints the manners, and is perhaps the true reading, line iiti] : 
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Swete ii it fmellyngf of >e SoHre 
Swete jrit ii in may dcni boure 
Appel Iwete beret isit ' coloure 
Of trewe loue ii fwe {fie) amoure. 

Ih tyme of May, ^e nijttpigale 

In wood make> meiy gale ; 

So don )>e foulcs grete and fmale 

Su/ame on hylles, ami fumme in dale.' 
Much the lame vernal delights, clothed in a limilar ftyle, with the 
addition of knights turncying and maidens dancing, invite King 
Phili{) on a progrcfs ; he is entertained on the road with hearing 
tales of ancient heroes : 

Meiy tyinc it U in may 

pe roules lynge^ her lajj 

K' kni}ttn loueli \pe tumay 
aydcQi fo dauncen and iny play. 
Ee kyngf fort> ride)i hii loumay 
ovt here> gcft* of grrte noblay* 
Our author thus dcfcribes a battle : * 
ALilauDder tofore ii ride 
And many a gcntil knitth hyn myde 
Ac, forto gadrf his mei^i ttte 
He abidet' vnder a tree. 
FouitT >oulande of Oiyualcrie 
He tAe> in his compaignvE. 
He da&heti hym fbr)> tan faftwardf i 
And tv oter cotdcd afterward/ i 
He feejj hi» fcniittes, in Mefchief 
He taket it gretlich a grcef. 
He takcd Bulcyphal ' by >e £dc ; 
So a fwalewe he gynne> fbr)> glide. 
A duke of Perce Tone he mett/ 
And nit> his launcc he hyn gretl/i 
He pfrcet his brenj and cleuet his Iheldf, 
pe hcrte tokeme> >e ymc chcid/ 1 
pe duke fel doune to 1* grounde 
And ftaif quykly in tat Saunde. 
Alifiunder aioudc Hn Iciede, 



And in another place ne have : 

" Maty hit it in halle to here the haq>e ; 
The mynftnll fyngith, cheo jogolour ca^ith." — I. 599a. 
Here, by (he iraj, it ajipeara, that the minftrcU and juglen were diftinfl c 
80 Robert de Brunne, in delcribing the coronation 01 King Arthur, apud Anftii, 
Ord. Gart. i, p. 304 1 

"JegeUari wer ther inou} 
That wer queitife for the drou}, 
Mjnftreb many nith dyren gletr," &C. 
And Chaucer mention) " minJireU and ttej^burt." — Jt«*>. R. v. 764. But they 
are often confounded or made the fame. 
' line 1571 i (11. 1566-71, f. j9.) 

' line as+Aj (II. 3541-5, f. joj. ■ line jito; (II. 5(94-9, f. 51). 

* line S77fi( (IL iT^^-iSsh *>• 44l>) 45)- * Bucephalus. 
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Ot*re tol neturc ich nt paiede ; 

^uu }ce fhullen of mync piie 

Or icli gon morr AHaie [ 

Anoter Jaunce in honde be bent/; 

Ajein >c prince of Tyre he went/. 

He fmootr h™ >on>u} [« biweftf hire 

And out of ladel ou/Te croupe hym bare j 

And I ligge forfote t>ing/ 

He braak/ his nek in t« fallyngf. 

Oxearre, n]> mychel wonder 

Antiochufli haade hytn vnder. 

And will fnerd nolde his heuedi 

From his body habbe yreued^. 

He leii Alifaunder te gode gome 

Towarde* hym fwi|>e come 

He lete his pray oid/fleiz on hors 

Forto lauc hii Owen cors. 

Antiochui on ftede Icp 

Of none noundcs nc tookf he kep \ 

And ek^ he had; fourc ford; 

Alle ymade ni^ fperes ord;.' 

potonicus taid alle hife felawen * 

Of Hs focour fo weren wel faweo. 

Alilaunder made a cry hatdy 

Ore toft, a ly ! a Iv t 

pfre >e knijttes of Achaye 

tufted niti hem of Arabye ; 

Kio'of Rorae, ni)> ben of Mcde 
any londe wit> dptrt >ede 
Egipte iufted iri^ hen of Tyre 
Symple kni}th wt> ricbe fyre } 
twre nai forejift* ne for beryng«( 
biniene rauafouTc* ne kyngc, 
Tofort, men mijitcn a»d byhynde 
Cuntek< * feke and cuntek fynde. 
Wi^ pcrciens foujtte« ("e gregeyi;' 
p/re roos cry and grete honteys, 
Hy kidden' t^c by neren nvrce 
Hy biaken fperci alto flice: 
prre mi}th knitth fynde his pere, 
p/re les many his dcftrere i 
p<re wai quyk in litel travre,* 
Many gcntllknijtb yUawej 
Many Arme, many hcued,* 
Sone from t>e body reued ■ 
Many gentil lauedy '" 
p/rv lefe quykr ber amy i " 
p<re was many maym ykedr 
Many fair penfel bibled/." 
P«rc was fwerdes lik lakyng« '* 
p(re was ipcret batingr.'* 



■ fellows. ' they. < femntj fubjef). * ftrife. 

' [fbewed.] ' (hort time. * head. '• lady. 

J " "many a rich banner, or flag, fprinkled with blood." 

" clalhing. [This phralc i« one of frequent occurrence in Ang1o.^axoD poetnr, 
*ndbean aTerydiffereatimpcrt from that given by Mr. Weber : fweord-lac, A,-S. 
glldinrum ludus, from lacan, to play. — Prin.] 

" [Bathyng it the fame ai Beahns \ but perbapi the true word is Bateing^ 
nwbnit;;.] 
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Bo)>c kyngei t«re, (aunt doute 
Beet in da&h/t wi)> al bcr rouR ; 
pe on to doK taen of hi^M fpeke 

Kotwre hi I hmnn forto wreke. 
any londn nei} and fcrre 
Lelen her lotdc in >ai wcire, 
pe erH quaked of her lydyngv 
pe weder ' Mcked of her criejrngtf 
pe blood of hem >at weren Tflawe 
Ran by flodes to J* lowe, Stc.' 

I have already mentioned Alexander's miraculous horn : ' 

He blew an home quyk/, Giujt} doute * 

His folk/ com rwi)>c aboute i 

And hem he leide wit voice cicic, 

Ich bidde, frendes, tat |c me here 1 

AUIaunder ii comen in pis londe 

Wit ftronge knni}ttM, wit mi]ttj of honde. 

Alexander's adventures in the deferts among the Gymnofbphifts, 
and in India^ are not omitted. The authors, whom he quotes for his 
vouchers, fhew the reading and ideas of the times : * 

Boo Alilaunder went( tormi} deferts 
'any nondrei he lei} apert/* 
Whiche be dude wet dcfctyiic 
By gode clerket in her lyue 
By Aiiftotle his maift/r tat was 
Better cleik< fiten non nas. 
He was wit bym aid fei} aad wrootr 
Alle >ife wondres, (god it woot«) 
Salomon tat al te werlde >oroui }ede 
In loot witnelTe helde hyni mydc. 
Yfidre ' alio, tat was lb wyi 
In his bokes tetlet tis- 
Maifter euftroge beret hvm witnelTe 
Of te wondres more jm/lefTe. 
Seint Jerome, jee (huUen y-wyte 
Hem hat alfo in bookx v-write ; 
And M^eftencj te eocie clerk/ 
Hat made trrof myrtiel werlu. 
Oenys tat was of gode memorie 
It Ihewet il in his book/ of ftorie { 
And alfo Pompie * of Rome lorde, 
Duke it writen cu/ry worde. 
Beheldet me ^eraf no tynder ) ' 
Her bokes ben mv Ihewer 
And te lyf of Alifaundcr 
Of whom flc} Al riche Iklaunder. 



' weather. Iky. » (I. jS+3, f. 4.5J 

* [It is moft probable that Warton interpreted this pairage of Alexander's horn: 
though the context plainly (hews that it was Daritis wlio bfew it. —Pruv,] 
' (I. jB+8, f. 4,5.) ' line 4771. • law openly. 

^ tfobri. He meant, Ifiippole, IlidorusHifpa]euris,a Latin writer of the terenih 

■ He means Juftju'sTrogu* Pompeiu* the biftorian, whom he confounds with 
Pompev the Great. 
' "(Um't look on me ai the ioTentor." 
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Jif }eG nille> }iuc llftnyngf 
Now }ec IhullcQ here ^ode ^ingt 
In Ibmcn tydc t« day is long; g 
Foulei ryngct> etid maket> Ibngr 
Kjngr Alibunder ]r-went# is, 
Wit> dukn, Erin, inuf folkf of prii, 
Wi)> manjr kDi)th nn^ doujtty Men, 
Toward the Cit£ of facen ; 
After kyng/ Poms \aX flowen' wai 
Into the Ci(£ of Bandas : 
He wolde wcnde )>orou} delertf 
pifc wondrts to &cq aperW. 
Gyourei he name ' of Jie londe 
Fyue toulandc I vnderftoode 
pat hem fhuldcn lede ri}tb,' 
porou} defertf by day a»d nijch. 
pe Gyoures loueden )>e kyngf Dau}th 
And Rolden haue favm bicaujth i 
Hy ledden hyw >^fore al) I fynde 
Id \t ftiaungeft fvryl of ynde. 
Ac, lb ich fyndc in the booJcr 
Hy wem aithreyntf In her croolu. 
Now ridet> Alifaunder wi> his Oftf, 
Wit> myche] pride and mychcl booftr ; 
Ac ar hy comen to Callel, oi>er tou» 
Hy fhulien fpelcen anot>ere lellbuK. 
Lordynges, alio I tynde 
At Mede £> bigynnE> ynde i 
Farfo>c ich woot«, it fbetchetb (erreftr. 
Of alle the bndcs in )« Eftr, 
And at- )>e rou> half Ckeilyk/ 
To >e cee taket of Affryk* j 
And )>e nor> half to a mountayne, 
pat ii ycleped Caucalayne.' 
Forfo>e }ee Ihullen mderftonde 
Twyes ii Somer in >e londe 
And neu/rmore wynter ne chelen* 

?at tonde is Ail of al wele ; 
'wyes hy gaderen fruyt* tire 
And wyne axd Come in one }ere. 
In )>e londe als I iynde, of ynde 
Ben Citit fyue Jioufynde ; 
Wit«uten ydles WCaftels, 
And Borough} tonnes rwi>e feles.' 
In te londe of ynde t«u mi}th lere 
Nyoe >ourynde folk of Ielcou>' nuui/re 

BBat ^r non is o>cr ylicbc ; 
c belde tvu it nou}(h ferllcb 
Ac by hit tou mderitonde K geflet 
Bote of Men aad ek/ of beetle*, [&c.]' 

Edward II. is faid to have carried with him to the liegc of Stirling 
Caftlc a poet named Robert Ballon.9 He was a Carmelite friar of 



* chill, cold. * very miny. ' unconunon. * p. 4831, f. 49 i.] 

' [Winftanlej, in bii AecBuM tjthi EugSJb Poeti, 1687, ha* introduced the name 

of Baiton, and has quoted the opening of his involuntary eulogiuni oD Scotland 
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Scarborough; and the kinji; intended that Bafton, being an cye- 
witncfs of the expedition, fhould celebrate his conqueft of ijcotland 
in verfc. Hotinfbed, an' hiHorian not often remarkable for penetra- 
tion, mentions this circumftance as a fingular proof of Edward's pre- 
fumption and confidence in his undertakine aeainft Scotland : but a 
poet feems to have been a ftated officer lo the royal retinue when 
the king went to war.* Bafton, however, appears to have been 
chiefly a Latin poet, and therefore does not properly fall into our 
fcries. At IcaA his poem on the fiege of Stirling Cafllc is written in 
monkilh Latin hexameters :^ and our royal bard, being taken prifoner 
in the expedition, was compelled by the Scots, for his ranfom, to 
write a panegyric on Robert Brus, which is compofed in the fame ftyle 
and language.' Bale mentions his Poemata tt Rhythmi, TrageeiHa 
tt Coma-diie vulgaris.* Some of thefe indeed appear to have been 
written in Englifh : but no Englifli pieces of this author now remain. 
In the meantime, the bare exillence of dramatic compolitions in 
England at this period, even if written in the Latin tongue, dcferve 
notice in inveftigating the progrcfs of our poetry. I muft not pafs 
over a Latin [dialogue in verfe], written about the year [i 'ii>^'\• This 
[dialogue] is thus entitled in the Bodleian MS.: De Babione et 
Crocia domino Babiotiii et fioia filiajfra Bab'toais quam Crocevs duxit 
invito Babione, et Picula axore Babionis it Fedio fuo^ tzc.^ It is 

" In drecry verfe my Rymes I make, 

Benailing whileft fuch Theme I take." 
nhich appears to be Wloftanley's own rendering of the opening line*.] 

' Leiand. Script. Brit. p. 338. Holinfh. Hifi.'ii. pp. 117, aio. Tanner mentions, 
at a poet of England, one Gulielmus Percgriniis, Who accompanied Richard I. into 
the Holy Land, and fang bis achievements there in a Latin poem, entitled Odoepo- 
rinm StcarS Rfgu, lib. i. It is dedicated to Hurbert, archtnlhop of Canterbiuy, 
and Stephen Turnbam, a captain in the expedition. He flourilhed about a. d. 
1100, Bitd. p. J9t. See Vofi. Hi/i. Lea. p. 441. He is called " poeta per eam 
Ktatem excellens." Sec Bale, iii. 4;. Pits. 166. See Leiand Scrifl, Brit, p. 118. 
And a note in the editor's firR Index, under Guliclroiu de Canno. 
* It is extant in Fordun'a Sceti-Ckroa. e. xziii. I. 11. 



' Tanner, p. 7j. 

' Arch. B. 51. [In the Cotton MS. Titiu A. xx. the feveial parts of the 
dialogue arc diftinguifhed by initial capitals; and on the oppofice fide Itand mar- 
0nal notices of the change of perlbn. Thus i " Babio, Violae: Viola, Babiooi { 
Fodius, Babioni t Babio, Croceo." The Gita [by Vitalis Blefcnlisl, noticed below, 
and alfo occurring in the Cotton MS., is founded on the ancient nble of Jupiter's 
Intrigue with Alcmena, [and is a medixval verdon of the Geta of Plautus.] It is 
in the lame ftyle of dialogue with Babio, and has fimilar marEinal direfUonsj fuch 
as "Jupiter Alcrneni) Alcmena Jovi," The line quoted by Warton occurs in 
what may be called the Prologue. The Cotton MS. affords no clue as to the date 
of thefe fingular produflions, [but Mr, Wright has Ihonn the e»i rime probability 
that they belong to the middle of the thirteenth century.] It contains a farrago of 
rhythmical pieces from the timeof Gualo (ii£o) to Bafton and perhaps later. But 
in Prance fuch pieces appear to have been current during the (neltth century. Du 
Boulay has noticed a tragedy dt Flauraet Marco, and a comedy called ^i!i/ji, written 
by [MatthiEus Vindocinendi], — Priet. "Three manufcripts are known of this 
poem. One is in the Cotton MS. Titus, A. xx, which, aroongfl a vatt inali of 
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written in long and Ihoft Lidn verfes. The ftory is in Gower's 
Confeffie Amantii. Whether Gower had it from this performance 
I will not enquire. It appears at leaft that he took it from Tome 
previous book. 

I fiitd write of Babio, 

Which had a lore it hit menage, 

Thcr wM no fairer of her age, 

And hjgbie Viola by name, Stc. 

And had alTaited lo his honde 

Bis fervant, the which Spodius 

Was hote, kc. 

A frefshe a free a frendly man, &c. 

Which Croceiu bj oame bight, &c.' 

There is nothing dramatic in the llruSure of this nominal comedy j 
and it has certainly no claim to that title, only as it contains a fami- 
liar and comic ftory carried on with much fcurrilous iatire intended 
to raife mirth. But it was not uncommon to call any Qiort poem, 
not fcrious or tragic, a comedy. In the Bodleian MS. which com- 
prehends [the Babio\ juft mentioned, there follows [the] Gtta: this 
is in Latin long and fhort verfes,* and has no marks of dialogue.* 
In the library of Corpus Chrifti College at Cambridge is a piece 
entitled Camedia ad menajierium dt Hulme ardinis S, Benediili Diacef. 
NorwU, direiia ad RtfitrmatiBntm fiquentemy cujus data tft prima ait 
Septembrls fub anne Chrijli Hjy, ft a merte yoarm'tt Faflaift milit'ts 
eorum bintfaiieris* precipui 17, in cujut mmafitri'i tcclefta bumatur* 
This is nothing more than a iatirical ballad in Latin ; yet fome alle- 
gorical perfonages are introduced, which, however, arc in no refpe^ 
accommodated to fcenical reprefentation. About the reign of £d- 
ward IV, one Edward Watfon, a fcholar in grammar at Oxford, is 
permitted to proceed to a degree in that faculty, on condition that 
within two years he would write one hundred verfes in praife of the 
univerfity, and alio compofc a comedy.^ The nature and fubjed of 
Dante's Commediay as it is ftyled, are well known.' The comedies 

Anglo-Latin poetry of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourtrrnth centurie*, containi 
■iro a copy of the Gila. . . . The two other MSS. of the Babio are preferred in 
the Bodleian Library."— jrr(p4(.] 
■ [Gower's C. F. ed, Pauli, ii. 188.9.] 

* Carmina compoliiit, voluitque placere poeca. [The belt edition of the Grla of 
Vitalis BU/nifi] ii in Mr. Wright^ Tolume of Earfy Mjflerui, Sec. igjS, Svo. p. 
79 rtjigv.] , ■ f. i»i. 

* In the epifcopal palace at Norwich is a curious piece of old waioTcot brought 
from the monaflery of Hulme at the time of its diSblutioo. Among other antique 
ornaments are the armi of Sir John FalftafF, their principal benefaAor. Thii mag- 
nificent knight nai alfo a bene&flor to Magdalene College in Oxford. He M- 

Sueathed eftates to that fociety, part of which were appropriated to buy liyeries for 
ime of the fenlor fcholars. But this benefaflion, in time, yielding no more than 
a penny a week to the fcholars who received the liveries, they were odled, by way 
of contempt, FiJflt^i Biukram-men. 

* MifctU. M. p. 174. 

* Hift. Jntiq. Univ. Oxon. ii. 4, col. 1. 

^ [In the dedication of his Paradifo (o Can della Sc^, Dante thui explains his 
own news of Tragedy and Comedy: " Eft comcedia genus quoddam poetine nar- 
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afcribcd to Chaucer are probably hU Canterbury Talet. We learn 
from Chaucer's own words, that tragic tales were called Tragedies. 
In the Prologue to the Menkes Tale : 

Tf egedis h to &jr a certcTn ftorie, 

Ai aide bookes makeo ua mrmorie. 

Of hem that fiood in erect profperite, 

And U j-lallen out ofhcigD degre, Sic.' 

Some of thefe, the monk adds, were written in profe, others in metre. 
Afterwards follow many tragical narratives, of which he fays: 

Traguiiet fiifl wol I tell 

OF which I hare in hundred in my cell. 

Lidgate further confirms what is here faid with regard to comedy as 

well as tragedy : 

Mj majfter Chaucer with frdb cameMet, 
It dead, alas! chief poet of Britaine i 
That vrhilom made fid piteout trageiSes,* 

The flories in the Mirror far Magijirates are called tragedies, fo late 
as the fixtccnth century. Bale calls his play or Myftery of God's 
Promifest which appeared about the year 1538, a tragedy. 

I mufl however obfervc here that dramatic entertainments, repre- 
fendng the lives of faints and the moft eminent fcriptural ftories, 
were known in England for more than [a century] before the reign 
of Edward II. Thefe fpciiacles they commonly ftyled miracles. I 
have already mentioned the play of Saint Catharine, aSed at Dun- 
ftable about the year 1 1 10.^ [Two of the oldefl miracle-plays in the 
Englijh language are perhaps the Harrowing of Hell* and the Incredu- 
'■""fSt. Thomas, the latterof which was exhibited by the Scriveners* 
d at York.^ The Harrowing of Hell exifts in a MS. which may 
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tationi) ab omnibus aliii different. Differt ergo in matcKa ii tiagisdia per hcic, quod 
tragoedia in principio eft admirabilii et quieta, in fine fire oitu fcetida et liorri- 

bilu. Com<Edia rero inchoat Bfi>eritatem alicujiu rei, fed ejus materiam 

profpere terminatur. Similiter diffcnint m maJo laauauS." He has alfo etpatiatcd 
upon the diftinfllTC ftylel peculiar to fuch compolitioni in hit treatife, De 'viJgari 
Eb^utmtia; though his precepts when oppofcd to his pra£tice haTc proved a iiul num- 
Uing-block to the critics: "Per Tragcediam fupeiioreni ftyium induimus, per 

Comaediam inferiorem Si tragicc canenda vicentur, tutn adfumenduin eft 

Tulgare illuftre. Si vera cornice, turn quandoquc mediocre, quandoque humlle vui- 
gare fumatur.'' Lib. ii. c. i», — Piiee.] 

* r. S(. See alio, ibid. v. 103, 786, I75. 

• Prof. F. Pr. T, i. See alfo Chaucer's Tnil. and Cr. v. 1785, 1787. 

' DiSertation ii. (The earlieft examples of fuch compofitions now known are 
three play* written in Fiance by Hilarius, an £neliniman,anddifdple of (he famous 
Abelard, ihefubjefb oFwhicharetfacKaiQngof Lazarus, a miracle of St. Nicholas, 
and the Hiftoiy of Danielj they were written early in the twelfth century — Wright. 
There is an edition of ihem at Paris, 183S, Svo.J 

[Perhaps the plavs of Rofwitha, a nun of Gandcrftieim in Lower Saxony, who 
lived towards the ctofe of the tenth century, tfTord the earlieft fpedmens of dra- 
matic compolition, lince the decline of the Roman Empire, They were profeffedly 
written for the benefit of rhofe Chriftians who, abjuring all other heathen writers, 
were irrcCftibly attrafled by the gracesof Tercitce, tothe imminent danger of theii 
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be nearly coeval with the performance itfclf ; of the other piece we 
have apparently only a copy made at a much later date.] William 
Fitz-Stephen, z writer of the twelfth century, in his Defiriptian of 
London, relates that ** London, for its theatrical exhibitions, has hofy 
plays, or the reprefentadon of miracles wrought hy confcflbrs, and of 
the fufierings of martyrs. "° Thefc pieces mull have been in high 
vogue at our prefent period ; for Matthew Paris, who wrote about 
the year 1240, fays that they were fuch as " Miracula vulganter 



fpititual wet&re and the certain poliucjon of tbeii moral feclingt. RofwttHa appear* 
to have been imprelTed with a hope, that bjr contrafting the laudable chaftity of 
Chriftian nrtue, as exhibited in her cocnpofitioni, with what flie is pleated to term 
the lewd Toluptuoufhe& of the Grecian females, the Catholic world might be induced 
to forget the ancient claflic, and to rereive with aridity an orthodox lubAitute, com- 
bining the double advantage of pleafure and inftiuflion. Hon far her expeflations 
were gratified in this latter [particular, it ii impollible to [fay ; but we can ^i\y 
conceive, that the almolt total oblivifcence of the Roman author during the fucceed- 
ing ages muft have furpalTed even her fanguine wilhes. It does not appear that 
tbcfc diiunai were either intended for reprefentation, or exhibited at any fubfequent 
period. They have beeiipubiilhed twice i by Conrad Celtei in 1501, and Leonhard 
Schurifleilch in 1707. They have alio been ana^fed by Gotdched in his Materials 
for a Hiftory of the German Stage. Leip. 1 757. — Pel (in his thefaur. Nirvifi. Anted, 
vol. ii. p. iii. f. ig j] has publilhed an ancient Latin Myftery, entitled De Ad'vmta 
et Interilu ArOichriJii, which he acknowledges to have copied from a manulcript 
of the twelfth century. It approaches nearer to the charafler of a pageant, than to 
the dramatic cad of the later myfteries. The dumb-fhow appears to have been con- 
liderable, the dialogue but occaQonal j and ample Icope u given for the introduce 
tion of pomp and decoration. The palWes to be dcclaimea arc written in Latin 
rhyme. Lehcufalfb mentions a Latin MyttetT written fb early as the time of Henry I. 
ot France (1031 — lofii). In this Virgil is aflbciated with the prophets who come to 
ofier their adorations to the ncw-hom Melliah ; and at the concluGon be joins hii 
voice with theirs in Jinging a long Benedicamus. A fragment of nbat may 
be a German tranllatioa ot the fame myftery, copied from a manutcript of the 
thirteenth century, will be found in Dieterich's StedmeH Antiqidtalum BibUcarian, 
p. III. But here Viigi) appears as an acknowledged heathen j and he is only ad- 
mitted with the other prophets from his fuj>pofed prediflions of the coming MelTiah 
contained in his PolBo. In conformity with this opinion, Dante adopted him as 
his guide in the Infima. — Fr'ut. Mr. Price's alTertion as to the almoit total obli- 
vifcence of Terence in the middle ages is not founded on ta£b No cladic author is 
ofteoer quoted by monkilh writers, and in the Britifh Mufeum alone there arc above 
thirty MSS. copies written between the tenth and fifteenth centuries. — Maddn.'} 

* [Edited from Harl. MS. 1153 ^ Mr. Halliweli, ig+o, gvo, and from the 
Auchinleck MS. by Mr. Laing {0<waiii Miiti and olhtr Pieces af Annettt Eng^fi 
Ptttn, 1817, 8vo).] 

' [Printed in Croft's £x»r]^a^iiffjii>i, 1797, and again by Collier, Camdn Mif- 

* " Lundonia pro fpeClaculis theatrallbus, pro Judis fcenicis, ludos habet landiores, 
reprefentationes miraculorum qute lanfli confeirores operati flint, feu repretcDtationea 
pafTionum quibus claruit conftantia martyrum." Stow's Survey of Lendai, p. 480, 
edit. 1 51)9. The reader will obferve, that 1 have contlrued fanSiarei in a potitive 
fenfe. ['But here Warton merely follows Pegge in his tranllation of Filz-Stephen 1 
neither tbtet a reafon. See Collier's Hj?. w/£. D. P. i. a, wrf*.] Fitz-Stephen men- 
tions at the end of his trafl, "Imperatncem Matildem, Henricum regem lertium, 
et beatum Thomam, Stc," p. ^ij. [Fitz-Stephen ii fpeakingof Henry the younger, 
fon of Henry II. and grand&n to the Empreli Matilda, who was crowned king in 
the lifetime of bis father, and isexprefflyftyledHenricuiTertiui by Matthew Paris, 
William of Newbury, and leveral other of our early hitlorians. — Kilfin.') 
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appcllamus."' And we learn from Chaucer, that in his time Plajt 
of Miracles were the common rerdrt of idle goffips in Lent : 

Therefore made I my viGtations, 

To prechings eke and to pilgrimagii. 

To Plajri of Miiacla, and mariigis, Sa.* 

■ Fit. Ahbat. ad calc. Hifi. p. 56, edit, 1639. 

[Williun de Wadington (irho polSbly was a cootcmporaiy of Matthew Paris) 
has left a nolenC tirade aeainft this general praftice of afting mitaclei, A« it con- 
tains Ibme curious partici^n relatire to the manner in which the^ were conduced, 
and the places felened for exhibiting them, an eztiaft from it inajr not be out of 
place herei 

" Une autre folie apert 

Unt Ics fob cleis custrorf \ 
. Qe miraclu funt apelf . 

Lui iacti unt la deguire, . 

Par viTera li forfene, 

Qe eft dcfendu en decree ; 

Tant eft plus grant [ur pechi. 

Fere poent reprcrentemcnt, 

Mes qe ceo it\t chaftement. 

En office de feint eglifc 

Quant horn fet la, Deu fervile. 

Cum liu Crifi Ufi% Dti, 

EnfipuUrt tfttit pafi; 

El la rt/vrreaiim : 

Par plus aver devociun. 

Mes fere foles aflemblei. 

En les rues des citez, 

Ou en cpniters aprcs mangers. 

Quant Tcnent les fols volonters. 

Tut dient qe il le fiint pur bien : 

Crere ne les dcvei pur rien, 

Qe fet leit pur le honur de Dee. 

E iui del Deable pur veritf. 

Seint Yfidre me aa teftimonie, 

Qe fiit fi bon clerc letirf. 



Ou iu} qe tus nomames ein}, 

Lur baptefme unt re&fei, 

E Deu de del reneiei. Sec. 

Ke en lur iuz fe delitera, 

Chevals ou harneis les aprellera, 

Vcfture ou autre oumement, 

Sachei il iet folement. 

Si reftemens lereat dediez. 

Plus grant dalTez eft le pechex. 

Si prefte ou dcrc le uft prefte, 

Bien duft eftre chauftie ; 

Car facrilege eft pur veritf. 

£ ki par vanite les verrunt, 

De lur fet partarcrunt." 

Harl. MS. 173, f. i+i.— F««. 
This hu been printed by Mr. FurniTall tn hit edition of Robert de Brunae'i HamJ. 
IjMt Smtr, Roxbutvhe Club, iStii.1 
' m/. Wif. B. T. 555. 
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This is the genial fVife of Bath, who simufes herfelf with thefe 
&(hioiiable dtverlions, while her hufband is abfent in London, during 
the holy feaTon of Lent. And in Pierce the Plowman's Crtdty a friar 
Minorite mentions the miracles as not Icfs frequented than markets 
or taverns : 



■ Among the plays ufually rcprefcntcd by the guild of Corpus Chrifti 
at Cambridge, on that fellival, Ludus filiorum Ifraelii was zSttA in 
the year 1355.' Our drama feems hitherto to have been almoft 
entirely confined to religious fubje£ts, and thefe plays were nothing 
more than an appendage to the l[>ecious and mechanical devotion of 
the times. I do not find exprefsly, that any play on a profane fub- 
jeA, either tragic or comic, had as yet been exhibited in England. 
Our very early anceflors fcarce knew any other hiAory than that of 
their religion. Even on fuch an occafion as the triumphant entry 
of a king or queen into the citr of London, or other places, the 
pageants were almoU entirely Scriptural.' I likcwtfe find in the 
ward robe- roll 3 of Edward III., 1348, an account of the drefles, ad 
faciendum Ludrn domini regis adffejium Natolis demini ceUbratos afud 



MiraiU, or Miratit'Plof in Cornwall, hai not been detennined. In the Bodleian 
library are three Church interludes, frrittcn od parchment. [Bodley, 791.] In 
the lame library there ia alTo another, written on paper in the year 1611. Arch. 
{N, X19.] Of this lift there u a tianltation in the Britilh Mufeum. MSS. Harl. 
tS£7,x. It ia entitled the O^flftwi^M* JforW, [and bears tr "■ ■ '" ' 



n the pan of the compiler lo the earlier produ^ion printed by Norris — the Origt 

' ■■* - - . ^ ^j 9 

this William Jordan I can give no account. [Mr. Davies Gilbert published the 



, , , the Ongt 

MkkM.] It is called a Cornilh pUy or operx, and faid to be written by Mr. 
William Jordan. The tranflation Inio Englifli was made by John Reignin of 
Moulhole in Cornwall, at the requeft of Trelawney, Biftiop of Exeter, 1691. 



OftOita^tJie Ifortd in 1817, 8»o., and more recently, Mr, Edwin Norrii has 
edited from the Bodlciui MS. the three Comilh Dramas, Origo MunJi, P^^ 
Domini N^hi, and Rifiareaio Dtmni No^, 1859, 1 vols. 8vo. Mr. Gilbert alfo 
edited the poem of Meuat Cahiarj in iSifi, 8vo.; but his text is very bad both 
there and in the Crtatimi. See Mr. Norrii's remarks and explanations ia his 
Appendix, ii. ^i^eijijj. I fear that Mr. Norris's own text is not very truft worthy. 
In the library of Mr. C. Wynne, at Peniailh, Montgomerylhire, ia another Comilh 
play, unknown to Gilbert and Norris,] 

In the Britifh Mufeum there is an ancient Cornilh poem on the death and refur- 
TcAion of Chrit). It ia on rellum, and has fome rude piflurea. The beginning 
and end are loft. The writing is fuppofed to be of the fifteenth century. MS^ 
Harl. 1781, 4to. [This is the poem on MotM Cahiaiy already referred to, but 
three other copies are knownj^ See the learned Lwhyd's ArcAael. Brit. p. 165. 
And Borlafe's Corifwali, Nat. Hift. p. 195, edit. 1758. 

• Whenour Hen. VI.enteredPansini43i,in the qualityof King of France, he 
was met at (he gate of Saint Denis by a Dumb Shew, reprefenting the birth of the 
Virgin Mary and her marriage, the adoration of the three kings, and the parable 
of the fower. This pageant indeed was given by the French 1 but the readers of 
Htjinlhed will recoiled many inftancea immediately to our purpole. See Mon- 
ftrelet apad Fonten. H^. thiair. ut fupr. p. 37. 
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Guldeford^ for furnifliing the plsiys or fports of the king, held in the 
caille of Guildford at the fcall of Chriffmas.* In thefe Ludi, fays 
my record, were expended eighty tunics of buckram of various 
colours, forty-two vifors of various fimilitudes, that ts^ fourteen of 
the faces of women, fourteen of the feces of men with beards, four- 
teen of heads of angels, made with filveri twenty-eight crefts,' 
fourteen mantles embroidered with heads of drs^ons : fourteen 
white tunics wrought with beads and wings of peacocks, fourteen 
heads of Iwans with wings, fourteen tunics painted with eyes of 
peacocks, fourteen tunics of £ngli& linen painted, and as many 
'^ tunics embroidered with ftars of gold and filver.* In the Wardrtbt 
' .^4* rolls of Richard II. there is alfo an entry which feems to point out 
f\r a fport of much the ttme nature [in i^^ii Rich. II.] "Pro xxi 

ceift de tela linea pro hominibus de t^e contralaftis pro ludo r^is 
tempore natalis domini anno xii."* That is, " for twenty-one linen 
coife for counterfeiting men of the law in the tdng's playatChriftmas." 
It will be fufficient to add here on the laft record, that the ferjeants 
at law at their creation anciently wore a cap of linen, lawn, or 
nik, tied under the chin : this was to dillinguilli them from the 
clergy who had the tonfure. Whether in bodi thefe uiftances we 
are to underftand a dumb-fhew, or a dramatic interlude with fpceches, 
I leave to the examination of thofe who are profclTedly making en- 
quiries into the hiAory of our ftage from its rudeft origin. But that 
phiys on general fubje6ts were no uncommon mode of entertainment 
in the royal palaces of England, at lead at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, may be colle^ed from an old memoir of fliews 
and ceremonies exhibited at Chriftmas, in the reign of Henry VII, 
in the palace of Wcftminftcr. It is in the year 1489. "This 
criftmas I law no dilguylings, and but right few Plays. But ther 



■ Comp. J. Cooke, Prorifbris Magne Garderob. ab aim. %\ Edw. [III.] ad am. 
aj. Memb. \x. 

* I do not [wrfeflljr underftand the iMia onVinal in the plac«, viz. " xUij 
Cnftts cum tibiii tererfatis et calccacli, ziiij Crefit cum montibus et cuniculii." 
Amour the ftuRs arc " nil pellm dc Roan." Id the fame irardrobe rolls, a little 
above, I find this entty, which relates to the lame feftival. " Et ad focieodun) ti 
peonecellos pro tubis et clarionibus routn Feftum natalis domini, de lyndone, 
rapulatos de annis regit quartellatii." Membr. ix. 

^ Some perhaps ma^ think, that thefe were drefles for a Mafijue at court. If fo, 
HolinOied ii minaken in Ikying, that in the year 1511, "on the daie of Epiphanie 
at night, the king with elcreD others were difguifed after the manner of Italie 
called a maJke, a tting notfitn btfirt in Eugland. They were appaialled in gar- 
ments long and hroaa wrought all with gold, with vifors and caps of gold," &c. 
H^. Tol. iii. p. ill, a, 40. Befides, thefe malkings moft probablj' came to the 
Englilh, if from Italy, through the medium of France. Holinthcd alfo contradifb 
himfelf : for in another place he fcems to allow their eiiftcnce under our Henty IV., 
A. D. 1400. " The confpirators ment upon the fudden to have fet upon the king 
in the caftell of Windfor, under colourof a «M/[r to mufluiuru," &c. ibid.v. 515, 
b. 50. Strype fays there were Pagcaunts exhibited in London when Queen Eleanor 
rode throueh the city to her coronation, in 1116. And for the victory over the 
Scots by Edward I. in isgg. Amk. Brit. Tgpegrafi, p. 715, edit. 176I. 

* Cm^. Magn. Gardmb. an. 14 Ric. II. f. 198, b. 
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was an abbot of Mifrule, that made much fport, and did right well 
his office." And again, ** At nyght the kynge, the qweene, and my 
ladye the kynges moder, cam into the Whitehall, and ther hard a 
Play."» 

As to the religious dramas, it was cuftomary to perform this 
fpecies of play on holy felHvals in or about the churches. In the 
regifter of William or Wykeham, bifhop of Wincheftcr, under the 
year 1384, an epifcopal injun£lion is recited, againfl the exhibition 
of Spe£lacula in the cemetery of his cathedral.* Whether or no 
thefc were dramatic SptEtacUi^ I do not pretend to decide.' In 
fevera] of our old fcriptural plays, we fee fome of the fcenea dire6led 
to be reprefented cum eanttt it erganhy a common rubric in the miflal. 
That is, becaufe they were performed in a church where the choir 
affiftcd. There is a curious pafl*age in Lambardc's Topographical 
Diillonarj written about 1570, much to our purpofe, and which I am 
therefore tempted to tranfcribe :* — " In the Dayes of ceremonial 
religion, they ufed at Wjtney (in Oxfordfhire) to fet foorthe yearly 
in maner of^ a Shew, or Enterlude, the Refurrc6tion of our Lord, 
&c. For the which Purpofe, and the more lyvcly thearby to ex- 
hibite to the Eye the hole Ai^ion of the Refurrewion, the Prieftcs 
nmilhed out certain fmalle Puppets, reprefentinge the Parfons of 
Chrt^e, the Watchmen, Maritj and others ; amongeft the which, 
one bare the Parte of a wakinge Watchcman, who (efpiinge Cf>ri/f 
to arifc) made a continual Noyce, like to the Sound that is caufed 
by the Metinge of two Styckes, and was therof cojnonly called yaci 
Snacier tf Wytnej. The hke Toye I my fclfc (beingc then a Childe,) 
once law in PouUt Churche at Lcndon, at a Feaft oi Whitfuntydt ; 
whcare the comynge downe of the Holy Gaft was fet forme by a 
white Pigion, that was let to ily out of a Hole, that yet is to be (ene 
in the mydll of the Roofe of the great He, and by a longe Cenfer, 
which defcendtnge out of the fame Place almoft to ttic verie Grounde, 
was fwinged up and downe at fuchc a Lengthe, that it reached with 
thone Swepe almoft to the Weft Gate of the Churche, and with the 

' Lchnd, C«£ iii. Append, p. i;6, edit, 1770. 

' Rrgiflr. lib. iii. f. 8S. " Cuiete Cantilenai, ludibriorum JpeSat^ hccn, &1- 
tationes et alios ludos inhoncHo) frequentare, choreas," ice So in Statut. Eccles. 
Nannctc. a. d. 1405. No " mimi vel joculatores, aA monfira Utrvarmn \a ecdefia 
ctcemeterio," are permitted. Marten. Thtjaur. Anted, vi, p. 993. And again, 
*' Joculatores, hiftriones, laltatrice*, in eccleiia, cemeteiia, vel porticu. — nee afiqus 
chorex." Statut. Sjrad EecUi. Lead, a.d. 11S7, apvdtAinta.uIJi^. S46. Fon- 
tenelJe fays, that ancientljr among the French, comedies were afted after divine fer- 
vice in the church-yard. " Au fortir du fermon cet bonnes gens alloient a U 
Come£e, c'eft a dire, qu'ils changcoint de Sermon.'* — Hifi. Ihtatr. ut fupr. p. 34. 
But thefe mere Ibriptural comedies, and they mere conftantlj preceded bj a Bene- 
dicite, by way ofprologue. The French flage mill occur again below. 

* [" Had he ( Warton) feen the paflage in the Mauul dt Piehi, where MkacUs 
are expreffly called SftBacUs, hi« doubt (as to the nature of tbefe JT^flofula) would 
have been rcmorcd. The author of tbc French original is very particulai in 
ftating to what performances he refiirt."— CwEw.l 

' '7301 459. rWarton's tianfcript w»i fulT of errors in the orth<^raphy, 
although he muft have copied fioni the ed. of 1710.] 
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other to the Quyre Staires of the fame ; breathinge out over die 
whole Churche and Companie a moll pleafant Perfume of fuch fwetc 
ThJnges as burned theaiin ; withe the like doome Shewes alfo, thej 
ufed every whear to furniflie fondrye Partes of their Churche Service, 
as by their Spedlacles of the Nativicie, Paflion, and Afcenfion" &c. 

This practice of adting plays tn churches, had at laft grown to fucb 
an enormity, and was attended with fuch Inconvenient confequences, 
that in the reign of Henry VIII., Bonner, bilhop of l.ondon, iflued 
a proclamation to the clergy of his diocefe, dated 154.2, prohibiting 
" all maner of common plays, games, or interludes to be played, fet 
forth, or declared, within their churches, chapels," &c.' This 
fafhion Icems to have remained even after the Reformation, and 
when perhaps pro^e ftories had taken place of religious.' Arch- 
bifhop Grindal, in the year 1563, remondrated againft the danger 
of interludes : complatmng that players " did, efpecially on holy days, 
fet up bills inviting to their play."^ From this ecclefiaftical fource 
of the modern drama, plays continued to be xQxA. on Sundays fo liK 
as the reign of Elizabeth, and even till that of Charles I,, by the 
choriders or fmg^g-boys of Saint Paul's Cathedral in London, and 
of the royal chapel. 

It is certain that thefe A£iracU-playj were the earlielt of our dia- 
made exhibitiojis. But as thefe pieces frequently required the in- 
trodu£lion of allegorical charadlers, fuch as Charity, Sin, Death, 
Hope, Faith, or the like, and as the common poetry of the times, 
efpecially among the French, began to deal much in allegoij, at 
length plays were formed entirdy confifting of fuch pcrlbnificationi- 
Thefe were called Moralititt. The miracle-plays, or Myfleriti^ were 
totally deftitute of invention or plan : they tamely reprelented ftories 
according to the letter of fcripture, or Uie refpc£Hve legend. But 
the Moralities indicate dawnings of the dramatic art ; they contain 
fome rudiments of a plot, and even attempt to delineate chirac- 
ters, and to paint manners. Hence the gradual tranfidcui to teal 
hiftorical perfonages was natural and obvious. It may be alfo ob- 
ferved, that many licentious pleafantries were fomedmes introduced 
in thefe religious reprefentadons. This might impercepdbly lead 
the way to fubje^ls entirely profane and to comedy, and perhaps 
earlier than is imagined. In a Myftery^ of the Majfacrt tf tbt Hth 
Innecintt, part of the fubje^ of a lacred drama given by the Englifn 
fathers at the famous council of Conflance in the year 1417/ ■ 



■ Burnet, Kf. f^f. J. Coll. Rtc. p. 115. 

* From a puntaniral pamphlet entitled Tie[/ecmui «mJ} l/HrJBL^a/Rttrai/hm 
Phui, iec ijgo,p. 77 [Siiglifi Drama S Stt^e, 1S69, p. 134.] Where theiuthu 
fays, the pkyen are " pcnnittnl to publilh their mainettree in euerie Temple of 
God, and that through England," &c. Thia abufe of afling playi in cfaurctiei ii 
mentioned in the canon of Jamei I., which forhids alio the profanation of chnrdxt 
by court-lectt. Sec. The canons were given in the jtu 1603. 

' Strypc's Grim/al, p. Si. 

* FAncient Myftcrict from the Digbj MSS., 1S35.I 

* L'Enftni, ii. 440. 
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low bufibon of Herod's court is introduced, defiring of his lord to 
be dubbed a knight, that he might be properly qualihed to gs en the 
ativeniurt of lulling the mothers of the children of Bethlehem. This 
tragical buflnefs is treated with the mod ridiculous levity. The good 
women of Bethlehem attack our knight-errant with their fpinning- 
wheels, break his head with their dtftaiFs, abufe him as a coward 
and a <tif^ace to chivalry, and fend him home to Herod as a recreant 
champion with much ignominy. It is in an enlightened age only 
that fubjedis of fcripture hiftory would be fupported with proper 
dignity. But then an enlightened age would not have chofen fuch 
fubje^ for theatrical exhibition.' It is certain that our anceftors 
intended no Ibrt of impiety by thefe monftrous and unnatural mix- 
tures. Neither the writers nor the fpe£lators faw the impro- 
priety, nor paid a feparate attention to the comic and ferious part 
of thefe motley fcenes ;, at leaft they were perfuaded that the folem- 
nity of the fubjeA covered or excufed all incongruities. They had 
nojuft idea of decorum, confequently but little fenfe of the ridicu- 
lous : what appears to us to be the higheA burlelque, on them would 
have made no fort of impreffion. We muft not wonder at this, in 
an age when courage, devotion, and ignorance compofed the cha- 
ra&er of European manners ; when the knight, going to a totirna- 
ment, firft invoiced his God, then his mtftrefs, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded with a fafe confcience and great refotution to engage his an- 
tagonift. In thefe Myfteries I have fomctimes feen grofs and open 
obfcenities. In a play of the Old and New Teftamtnt^ Adam and 



nnconth vemaculBT difticm, tliegn>& anachroni fins, the ribaldry, and the totally un- 
artiftic conftniftion, which ne fee, thofe remains nould Dever have polTcDcd the 
btcrcft in our ejres, which under the cinruraftaDces thej have, as ftorchoufes of in- 
fcamation upon many points coEneSed with ancient manners and opinions.] 

■ M5S. HarL X013, &c. Exhibited at Chefter in the year 1317, at the expcnfe 
of the different trading companies of (he ciiy. The f Mi of Lucifer by the Tanners. 
The Crtatioa bjr the Drapers. 7Ae Deluge hy the Dyers. Abraham, lAtlchifedeeh, 
and Let by the Barbcn. Msfii, Btdak, and Baiaam by the Cappers. Tie Sola- 
latitm and Nativitf by the Wrightes. The Shtfherdi feeSitg ihetr fiacki by mght 
by the Painten and Glauers. The three Ki^i by the Vintners. The Obfatum of 
tie three Kings by the Mercers. The Killiitg of lit Iiiaocenli by the Goidfmithi. 
^Mt PuriJUatim by the Blackfmiths. The Tetaptaliim by the Butchers. The IqA 
Supper by the Eaters, the BSndmea aad Laxarui by the Glovers. Jefiu and the 
Lrptri by the Corvelarys. Chr^i Paffiim by the ftswyere, Fletchers, and Iron- 
mongen. Defcenl into HiU by the Cooks and Innkeepers. Tie RefiareSion bj 
the Skinners. The Afienfon by the Taylors. The eUaien of S. MatMas, r " 



Jm^ment by the Webftera. The reader will perhaps liniie at Tome of thefe com- 
binations. This ii the fubftancc and order of the former part of the pUy : — God 
enters creating the world: he breathes life into Adam, lends bim into Paradile, and 
opcos his fide while Qeeping. Adam and Eve appear naked and not a/htmied, and 
the old ferpent enters lamenting bis fall. He converfes with Eve. She eats of 
the forbidden fruit and gives part to Adam, They propofe, according to the 
ftage-direflion, to make themlelvcs fubligacvla a foiiit jMai teganau Fudenda, 
Cover (heir nakednefs with leaves, and converfe with God, God's curfe. The 
letpcnt exit U^ing. They are driven from Paradifc by fbjT angels and the cheru- 
bim witb a flaming fword, Adam appean digging the ground, and Eve fpinning. 
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Eve are both exhibited on the ftige naked, and converfing about 
their iiakedne& : this veiy pertinently introduces the next fcene, in 
which they have coverings of fig-leaves. This extraordinary fpec- 
tacle was beheld [at Chener] hy a numerous aflembly of both fexes 
with great compofure ; they had the authority of fcrtpture for fuch 
a reprefentation, and they gave matters juft as they found them in 
the third chapter of Genefis. It would have been abfolute hcrefy to 
have departed from the facred text in perfonating the primitive appear- 
ance of our firft parents, whom the fpe&tors fo nearly refembled in 
fimplicity: and if this had not been the cafe, the dramatifts were igno- 
rant what K> reje& and what to retain. 

[*' The original date and the authorfhip of the Chefter plays," fays 
Mr. Wright, *' have been fubjefh of conuderable difcuffion. My own 
impreffion, from the phrafeoliwy and forms of words, which may fre- 
quently be difcovered in the blunders of the modern fcribes, is that 
the original manufcript from which they copied was of the earlier part 
of the fifteenth or of the end of the fourteenth century." The 
tranfcript from which the edition fuperintended by Mr. Wright is 
printed, appears to have been made Late in the reign of Elizabeth.* 
Bcfides the Coventry and Chefter feries, and the other mifcel- 
lancous produ&ions of the {ame dais in the Digby and other MSS., 
there were the York and Towneley or Widkirk Myfleries. The 
former, in fii£l, have had a mod unfortunate deftiny in being fecreted 
by fucceffive owners. It is to be regretted that they were not fecured, 
when they occurred for fale about twenty years ago, for the national 
library, fince only one of the York feries, the Scriveners' Play, ex- 
ifts in a duplicate copy. The Towneley plays, however, which are 
alfo known only in one MS. (and that not entirely perfect), have been 
publifhed.] ■ 

In the meantime, profane dramas Teem to have been known in 
France at a much earlier period.^ Du Cange ^ves the following 



Their children Cun and Abel enten The former killi hu brother. Adam's 
lamentation. Cain is baniihcd, fee. 

[The CJufier MjjUrUi have been publilhed entire by T. Wright, Efq., i roU. 
8vo. i'843-7, Mr. Wright obferre* : " The traditioiu adapted or imagined by 
fome old Chefter antiquaries, which carried the compoCtion of thefe playi lb far 
back as the mayoralty of Jonn Amenay 0*^^ to 1170}, «nd the fuppolitioD of 
Warton that they were the produflioiu of Ralph Higden the chronicler, appear 
to me too improbable to deferre our ferious conudeiation, unlels they were founded 
on more authentic ftatements, or 00 more fubftantial argument*."] 

' [Mr. Whitley Stoke edited for the.Philolo^cal Society (igSo-i) tit Flat af 
tit Saeramtnl, which he tenns a middle-EnEldh " drama.'" A pageant called 
f/u Saluiation of Gabriel, nai exhibited at Edinburgh in ijoj, at the nuptials of 
James IV. and the Princels Margaret.] 

■ [By the Surtees Society, 1836, Bto.] 

' At Conftantinople it (eenu that the ftagc flouriOied much under Juftinian and 
Theodora, about the year 540. For in the Bafilical codes we have the oath of an 
afirels im amvmfur -nc vipux. Tom. vii. p. 6gi, edit. Fabrot. Gneco-Lat. The 
ancient Greek fathen, particularly Saint Chrylbftom, are filU of declamation againft 
the drama, and complain that the people heard a comedian with much more 
plcaTure than a preacher of the Gofpel. 
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E'Qure of the king of France dining in public before the year 1300. 
uring this ceremony, a fort of farces or drolls feems to have been 
exhibited. All the great officers of the crown and the houfchoM, 
lays he, were prefent. The company was entertained with in- 
ftrumental mufic of the minftrels, who played on the kettle-drum, 
the flageolet,' the cornet, the Latin cittern, the Bohemian flute, the 
trumpet, the Moorifh cittern, and the fiddle. Befides there were 
'* des Farceurs, des jougleurs, et des plaifantins, qui diverd0eoient 
les compagnies par leur Aceties ct par Icur Comedies, pour I'entre- 
tten." He adds, that many noble families in France were entirely 
ruined by the prodigious expenfes lavished on thofe performers.* 
The annals of France very early mention bufFoons among the 
minftrels at thcfe folemnities ; and more particularly that Louis le 
Debonnaire, who reigned about the year 830, never laughed aloud, 
not even when, at the mofl magnificent fcftivals, players, buiFoons, 
minftrels, fingers, and harpers, attended his Ublc* In fome confti* 
tutions given to a cathedral church in France, in the year laSo, the 
following claufe occurs: " Null us SPECtaculis aliquibus qux aut 
in Nuptiis aut in Scenii exhibentur, interfit."* Where, by the way, 
the word Scents Teems to imply fomewhat of a profefTed ftage, 
although the eftablilhment of the firft French theatre is dated not 
before the year I398-' The play of Robin and Marian is (aid to 



' I believe, a fort of pipe. This is the French word, vii. Demy-canoo. See 
Carpent. Du Cange, Gl. Lai. i. p. 7S0. 

' Digeriat. Jaiini. p. 161. • IHJ, 

' Maatfaoc. Cat. Mamifirip. p. 1158. See alfo Marten. Thifaitr. Anted, torn, iv, 
p. 506. Stat. Synod. A. D. i^isS. " Lamria ad Nuptiu," &c. Stow, in hii 
Sarvij efLmJen, mentions the prafUce of acting plays [mafques] at ireddinn. 

* [A modem French antiquary (M. Roquefort) has claimed a much higher 
antiquity for the cftablilhmeat or rather origin of the French {Uge ; though upon 
principles, it muft be allowed, which have a decided tcndennr to confound all 
diftindions between the fevcial kinds of poetic conpoGtion. The beautifUl tale 
of Aucallin and Nicolette is the corner-lloac vooa which (his theory repofes, 
and as the narrative is interfperfed with fong, leems to have induced a belief, 
that the recitations were made by a lingle TrouTere, and the poetry chauntfd by a 
band of attendant minltreU. Admitting this to be the cafe — yet for it no 
authority is offered — the approximation to dramatic compofition is as remote 
■s when left in the hands of a folitaiy declaimer. Upon this ground every ballad 
or romantic tale, which is known to have been accompanied by mulic and the 
voice, might be flyted " a monument of theatric art ; " and by analogy the rbap- 
Ibdifb of Greece, who &ng the IBad at the public games, might be laid to have 
" enacted the plays" of Homer. Not is the argument in favour of the Jeux-far^ 
or fuch fabliaux as the deux Bardtars ribands. In any decree more admifTible. In 
■11 thele pieces there is nothing more than a llmple interchange of opinion, whether 
a^mentative or vituperative, without pretenHon to Incident, fable, or development 
ot charaSer. Indeed, if a multiplirinr of interlocutors would alone conftitute a 
drama, the claim of Wolfram von Efchenbach to be the founder of the German 
flage [as fome of his countrymen have maintained} would be undeniable. In his 
Krug a»f Warlbnrg, a lingular monument of early (1107) improvifatorial Ikill, the 
declaimers In the hrft part are Gx and in the fecond three Malter or Minne-fingers. 
But this poem, like the Ten/ini of the Troubadours, is a mere trial of poetical 
ingenuity, and bears a thong rcfemblance both In matter and manner to the 
Ternej/ameni of the Hunt wnters. That it was not confidered a play in earlier 
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have been performed by the fchoolboys of Angiers, according to 
annual cuftom,in the year 1392.' Aroyal caroufal given by Charles 
V. of France to the emperor Charles IV. in the year 1778, was 
clofed with the theatrical reprefentation of the Conquefi efjerufalem 
by Godfrey of BulUign, which was exhibited in the hall of the royal 
palace.' This indeed was a fubjeA of a religious tendency ; but 
not long afterwards, in the year 1395, perhaps before, the interefting 
Hory 01 Patitnt Grifel appears to have been adted at Paris. This 
piece flill remains, and is entitled Le Myfiert de GriftUh marquifi 
dt Sahtei? For all dramatic piecei were indifcriminately called 
MjJleTUS^ whether a martyr or a heathen god, whether Saint Catha- 
rine or Hercules was the fubje^. 

In France the religious Myjieriet^ often called PiUaux^ or PitauXy 
were certainly very fafliionable and of high antiquity : yet from any 
written evidence I do not find them more ancient than thofe of the 
Englilh. In the year 1 384, the inhabitants of the village of Aunay, 
on the Sunday after the fcaft of Saint John, played the MiracU of 
Theophilus, **ou quel Jeu avolt un pcrfonnage de un qui devoit 
getter d'un canon." * In the year 1 398, fome citizens of Paris met 

time), U clear from in illumination publilhcd by Docen, wbere the aftort in 
this celebrated conteft are reprefented feated and linging together, and above them 
n thi& dedfive infeription : " Hie kriegct mit fange, Herr walther von der vogil- 
weide," &c. Hert baltdUlh in fing, &c. However, fhould this theor)' ohlain, 
Solomon, bilhopof Conflance in the tenth century, nill perhspn rank as the earlieft 
dramatift it prefent known: Metro prirouiet coram Regibui pleruinque pro 
ludicro cum aliu ctrtator. Ekkehardus di Cafibui S, Galli, p. 4.9. — Pr'iet.] 

1 The boys were de^ifiex, b.j% the old French record : and they had imons 
them un FiMU defgiufii. Carpent, tibi fufr. v, Reiiael Pemenfte. Our old 
character of Mi^d Mar'ua may be hence illuftrated. It leems to have been an 
early falhion in France for fchoolboys to prerent ihefe fliews or plays. In an 
ancient MS, under the year 1477, there is mentioned " Certaine MORALITI, ou 
FaR^I, que les efcolliende Pontoife avoit fait, Mnji qu'iltfi di coujhmt." Carpent. 
»Ai fapr. v. MaraStas. The M^ny af thi old and ntv) Teftament is Aid to have 
been reprelented in 1414. by the boifs of Paris placed like ftatuei againf) a wall, 
without Ipeech or motion, at the entry of the duke of Bedford, regent of France, 
See J. de Paris, p. toi. And Sauval, Aal. dt Paris, ii. loi. [U Jeit de Raba et 
de Manem, the piece alluded to in the text, has been analyfed by M. te Grand in 
ttiE fecdnd volume of hii FabBaHX et Cmtei. It is there called Lejndu Birver il 
dt la Btrgere, and by, him attributed to Adan de la Hale, nicknamed le Bo^u 
d'Arra*. In this he is followed by M. Meon, the editor of Barbaian'n Fabliaux, 
who alfb afcribei to the fame author a play called Le Jim da Mariagr. M. Roque- 
fort catalogue* Rabiit el MeHaw among the works of Jehan Bodel d'Arnu, the 
author of lRr«e playi called Le Jeu de PtlenK. Le Jeu d'Adam im dt la FiuiUie, U 
Jen de Si. NUiolat; and a myltcry called Le Miracle de TAtafhiie. This latter 
may be the fame referred to beloM. Adan de la Hale appears to have lived in the 
early part of the thirteenth century (Roquefort, p. loj), and Jehan Bodel during 
the reign of Saint Louis (iiiS-70). Tbefe perhaps arc the earlieft fpecimens 
extant of anything refembling dramatic compolition in the French language. — 
Priee-I 

* Felib, torn. ii. p. 6S1. [The thirteenth century romance (on this fabjefl) was 
publifhcd by M. Hippean ofCaen ^ Paris, ig6g, S*o. — F] 

'.(Printed at Paris about 1550, ^to, 10 leave*. See Brunet, dern. edit. iii. 
196S.9.] 

' Carpentier, Suppl. Du Cange, Lai. Gt. v. Ludat. [The ftory of a man who 
Ibid himfelf to the devil, and was redeemed by the virgin to nbom he had recom- 
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at Saint Maur to play the Paffim ofChrift. The magilVrates of 
Paris, alarmed at this novelty, publillied an ordonnance, prohibiting 
them to reprefent " aucuns jeux de perfonages foit de vie dc faints 
ou autrement," without the royal licence, which was foon after- 
wards obtained.' In the year i486, at Anjou, ten pounds were paid 
towards fupporting the charges of acting ihePaJjoH o/"CAri//, which 
was reprefented by mafks, and, as I fuppofe, by pcrfons hired 
for the purpofe." The chaplains of Abbeville, in the year 1455, gave 
four pounds and ten fhillings to the players of the P^on ; ' [and at 
Angiers, about the fame period, Jean Michel's very curious mijiert 
dt la paJJisH iefu Cri/l was performed ; it was fubfequentty exhibited 
at Paris in 1507 ; and the old editions of it are tolerably numerous]. 
But the French M^tr'tts were chiefly performed by the religious 
communities, and fomc of their Fetes almoft entirely confiflcd of a 
dramatic or pcrfonated Ihew. At the Ftaft ofAJfti^ inilitutcd in [com- 
memoration of the Flight into Egypt,] the clergy walked on Chrift- 
mas-day in proceflion, habited to reprefent the prophets and others. 
Mofes appeared in an alb and cope, with a long beard and rod. 
David had a green vedment. Balaam with an immenfe pair of 
fpurs, rode on a wooden afs, which inclofed a fpcaker. There were 
aJfo flx Jews and fix Gentiles. Among other chambers the poet 
Virgil was introduced as a gendle prophet and a tranflator of the 
Sibylline oracles. They thus moved in proceflion, chanting verficles, 
and converfmg in chamber on the nativity and kingdom of Chdll, 
through the body of the church, till they came into the choir. 
Virgil fpeaks fome Latin hexameters during the ceremony, not out 
of his fourth eclogue, but wretched monkilb lines in rhyme. This 
feaft was, I believe, early fupprelTed. In the year 1445, Charles VII. 
of France ordered the mafters in theology at Paris to forbid the 
minifters of the collegiate* churches to celebrate at Chriftmas the 

mended himrdf, occurs in a collcAion of miraclei put in vcrfe by Gustier de 
QiKnIi, a French poet of the thirteenih century, from wbofe work and olhen of 
the fame kind tu) ahiidgment Tias printed at Parii in the beginning of the lix- 
teenth century. Thit was made by Jean le Comte, a finar minor. Qucnfi'ii work 
ii among the Harl. MSS. No. i^a.—Doutt. It is alfo tbc legend ot thtf Knjght 
4mdkuWjift (Rem. sfihi Bariy Pop. P. ofBugl. i. ifi, etfiqq. and Bninet, lUfipr. 
'979)-] 

' Beauchampi, titfufr, p. 90. Thi* was the firft theatre of the French : the 
aftors were iacorpoiated by the king, under the title of the Fralemity oftht Pif^n 
tftar Savtcur. Beauch. ihid. Sec above, feft ii. The Jtu de ftrfeiutgti was a 
very common play of the young boys in the lareer towns, &c. Carpentier, utfupr. 
V. Ptrfimtgnm, and Luduj Ferfomag. [But almoft all the old French miracle- 
playi purport io have hcaijeux de perfinnagu,] At Cambray mention ii mode of 
the Ihew of a boy larvMuj cum maxa in culle with drums, &c. Carpent. ibid. t. 
KaUndtJaimar. 

* " Decern libr. ex parte nationii, ad onera fupportaikda hujus Miftetii." Car- 
pent. Mlfspr. T. Ptrfmapum. 

* [Brunet, vt jiifr. 197'.] Carpent. la ftpr- ». Ltidiu. He adds, from an 
ancient Computua, that three Ihillin^ were paid by the minifters of a church, in 
the year 1537, for parchment for writing Ludiit Rtfitrredimit Domini. 

* Marten. i^Mn/. torn. i. col. rSo4. See alfo Belet. DcDtfur, 0^. cap. 71. And 
GuffanvUI. f»0. Ntt. ad Pttr. BUfeni. Fclibien confounds La Feu dc Fuu el la 
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Fea^ efFooli in their churches, where the clergy danced in malques 
and^ antic drefTcs, and exhibited " plufieurs mocqueries fpefUcles 
publics, de leur corps deguifements, Farces, rigmerets," with various 
enormities Ihocking to decency. In France as well as England it 
was cuftomary to celebrate the Teaft of the boy-biQiop. In all the 
collegiate churches of both nations, about the teaft of St. Nicholas,' 
or the Holy Innocents, one of the children of the choir, completely 
apparelled m the epifcopal veftments, with a mitre and crolier,bore 
the title and ftate of bifhop, and exacted canonical obedience from 
his fellows, who were drelTed like priefts. They took polTeffion of 
the church, and performed all the ceremonies and offices,^ the mafs 
excepted, which might have been celebrated by the bifhop and his 
prebendaries.^ In the ftatutcs of the archiepifcopal cathedral of 
Tulles, given in the year 1497, it is faid, that during the celebration 
of the feflival of the boy-bifliop, " Moralities were prefentcd, and 
Otews of Miracles, with farces and other fports, but compatible with 



Fett de Saift. TYx latter was an entertainment of dancing called Lti Saultn, and 
thence corrupted into Solat or Seii/i. Sec Mtn. Atad. Inferitl. xvii, ti^t "^i ""<' 
Probat. His. AmtiJIkdar. p. }io. Again, the Ftaft tfFaoU leems to be pointed at 
in Statut. Stnorens, a.d, 1445. Inftr. torn. xii. Gall. CAriJHoH. Coll. 96. "Tern- 
pore divini fervitii larvatos et monftruulbs vultus deferendo, cum reftibus mulierum, 
aut lenonum, auc hiftrinnum, choreai in ecclelia et choro ejus ducendo," &c. With 
the molt immodeS fpcdades. The nuns of fame French convents are fiud to have 
had LuJibria on Saint Maiy Ma^alene'i and other feftivals, when they wore the 
habits of feculars, and danced with them. Carpent. ubifupr. v. Kdtndx. There 
nas the office of the Ktx Stahtrum In Beverley church, prohibited 1391. Dugd. 
Men. iii. Append. 7, [In the Conftitutions ol Robert GrolTetefte bilhop of Lin- 
coln, is the following prohibition : " Execrabilem etiam confuetudinem qu« con- 
fuerit in qiiibufdam ecdeliis obfervari de faciendo Fefto Stultorum fpeciall authoii- 
lalc rcfcripti Apoftolici penitui inhibemus ; ne de domo orationia fiat domus ludi- 
brii,'' &c. See Brown FafiiciU. rtrum exptUndaruM, ii. 4,11. And in his iind 
Letter, printed in the iame collection, ii. 'jjt, after redtlne that the houfe of God 
o be turned into a houle of buRboDery, &c. he adds 1 " Quapropter vobis 
a in virtute obedientiz 6nniteT injungenieB, quatcnus Feltum Stultorum, 
cum III vanitale plenum et voluptatibus Ipurcum, Deo odibile et dxraonibus ama- 
bile, de czCero in eccltCa Lincoln, die Tcnerandx folennitatis circumciConis Domini 
nullatenus pcrmittatli fieri."— iJpw^.'l 

' [This feaft was probablv celebiated on St, Nicholas's day, on account of his 
being the patron faint of children. See his legend, printed at Naples, 164;, 410. — 
Dimci. See alfo Ptfuiar Anliqaities 9fCrtet Briiaui.by Hailitt, i. 131-40.] 

' In the ftatutei of Eton College, given 1441, the Eftfcopus Puertnan a ordered 
to perform divine lervice on Saint Nicholas's day. Ruhr. xxxi. In the ftalutes of 
Windtefter College, given t j8o, Pueri, that is, the boy-bilhop and his fellows, are 
permitted on Innocents'-day to eiecute all the facred offices in the chapel, accord- 
ing to the ufe of tbechurch of Sarum. Rubr. xxix. This llrange piece of rcligioos 
mockery flourifhed greatly in Salilbury cathedral. In the old ftatules of that church 
there is a chapter De Epifcopo ChonRanim ; and their Proceflionale give* ■ long 
and minute account of the whole ceremony, edit. 1555. 

' This ceremonv was abolilhed by a proclamation, no later than jj Hen. VIII, 
MSS. Cott. Tit. B I, f. 108. In the inventory of the treafury of York cathedral, 
taken in i S30, we have " Item una mitra parva cum petris pro epifcopo puerorum," 
Sec, Dugd. Manaft. iii. 169, 17a. See alfo 313, 314, 177, 179. See alfo Dugd. 
Wjf . S. Paul'!, pp. 105, loS, where he is called Epifcopus Parvuforum. And AnftU 
OrJ. Gart. ii. 309, where, inllead of Ni hi lends, read Nicolenlls, or Nicolatenlis. 
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decorum. After dinner they exhibited, without their maflts, but in 
proper drcfTes, fuch farces as they were maimers of, in difl'erent parts 
of the city." ' It is probable that the fame entertainments attended 
the folemnifadon of this ridiculous feltival in England : - and from 
this fuppofition feme critics may be inclined to deduce the pradtice 
of our plays being afled by the choir-boys of St. Pauls church and 
the chapel royal, which continued, as I before obferved, till Crom- 
well's ufurpation. The Englilh and French Dages mutually throw 
light on each other's hiftory. But perhaps it will be thought, that 
in fome of thefe inflances I have exemplified in nothing more than 
farcical and gefticulatory reprefentations. Yet even thefe traces 
flioutd be attended to. In the meantime we may obferve upon the 
whole, that the modern drama had no foundation in our reiigion, 
and that it was raifed and fupported by the clergy. The truth is, 
the members of the ecclefiaHical focieties were almofl the only 
pcrfons who could read, and their numbers cafily furniOied per- 
formers : they abounded in leifure, and their very relaxations were 
telupous. 

I did not mean to touch upon the Italian flage. But as fo able a 
judge as Rtccoboni feems to allow that luly derived her theatre 
from thofe of France and England, by way of an additional tUuftra- 
tion of the antiquity of the two lalV, 1 will here produce one or two 
Miracle- Plays, afied much earlier in Italy than any piece mentioned 
by that ingenious writer or by Crefcimbeni. In the year 129S, on 
"the fealF of Pentecoft, and the two following holidays, the repre- 
fentation of the Play ofCbriJi^ that is, of his paflion, refurre6tion, 
afcenfion, judgment, and the million of the holy ghoft, was performed 
by the clergy of Civita Vecchia, * in curia domtni patriarchs 
Auftriac civttads honoriftce ct laudabiliter.'" ^ And again, "In 
1304, the chapter of Civita Vecchia exhibited a play of the creation 



' StatDi. Eeclei. Taliau. ipud Carpent. Suffl. Lai. Gl. Du Caug.v. KiJimU. 

' It appears that in EDgland the boy-biHiop with his companions went about to 
diSerent pariB of (he town ; at lead firtted the other religiou* houles. As in Rot, 
Ctmf. CM. tTiHtan. a. d. 1461. •< In Bat. epifcopa Nicolatenli." This I Tuppofe 
wuone of tbc children of the choir of the neighhouring cathedral. In the ftacutes 
of the collegiate church of S. Mary Ottery, founded by Bilhop Grandifbn in 13^7, 
thcct is this paAage : " Item ftatuimus, quod nullus canonicus, vicarius, vel fccun- 
lUriui, pucros choriftai in fcfto fanflanim Innocentium extra Parochiam de Olery 
ilalunt, aut els licentiam vagandi concedant." — cap. ^o, MS. Regifir, Prierai.S, 
SwlAU. WimUn. naat. g. In the wardrobe-rolls of Edirard III. an. 11, ne hare thit 
mtij, which Ihcwi that our mock-bilhop and his chapter fomettmci exceeded their I 
adopted clerical comtniflion, and exercifcd the arts of fecular entertainment. | 
" Epifcopo puerorum crcleliz de Andenorp cantanti cotam domino ren in camera ' 
fua in tcRO lanfiorum Innocentium, de dono iplius dom. regis, xiii t. vi d." 

' Cinm. FnrBJul. in Append, ad Maimm. Eccl. AquUrj, p. jo, col. i. [An earlier 
record of the exhibition of thefe miracle-plays in Italy will be found in tbe Caiekga 
A- Ped^ £ Pade-va ! "In qoeft anno (ii+i) fu fatta la rapprefentazion della Paf- 
fione e Refurreccione di Chrifto nel Pra della Valle." Muratori, Strift. Rer. Ital 
^- t,p. 365. — The chief objefl of theCompagnadel Confalone inltituted at Rome 
in the year 1*64, was to reprefent the Myftcriet, "della Pallione del Rcdentore." 
Tirabofrhi, vol, iv, p. 3+3. — Prict.\ 
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of our firft'parents, the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, the birth 
of Chrill, and other pafTages of facred fcripture." ' In the mean 
time, thole critics, who contend for the high antiqui^ of the Italian 
ftage, may adopt thefe inflances as new proofs in defence of that 
hypothefis. 

This fliow of the Boy-bishop, not fo much for its fuperflition as 
its levity and abfurdity, had been formerly abrogated by King Henry 
VIII. fourteen years before, in the year 1542, as appears by a 
" Proclamation dcuifcd by the Kings Maiefty by the advys of his 
Highnefs Counfet the xxli day of Julie, 33 Hen. viij, commanding 
the Feafts of faint Luke, faint Mark, faint Marie Magdalene, In- 
uention of the Crofle, and taint Laurence, which had been abro- 
gated, fhould be nowe ^aine celebrated and kept holte days," of 
which the following is the concluding claufe. "And where as here- 
tofore dyuers and many fuperftitious and chyldyfh obferuances have 
be vfed, and yet to this day are obferued and kept, in many and 
fundry partes of this realm, as vpon faint Nicholas,^ faint Catharine/ 
faint Clement,* the holie Innocents, and fuch like,* Children [boys] 

' Ibid. p. 30, col. I. It \% excraordinaiy (hat (he Miiade-plays, even in the 
churcbea, fhould not ceaTe in Ilalv till the year 1660. 

* In Bamabjr Googe's Pa^Jh KingdeM, 1570, a tranOation from Naogeorgut'* 
Rtgmum AiUifhrifii, fo\. 5; : — 

" Saint Nicholas monie vfde to give to maydens lecretlie. 
Who that be ftill may vfe bis wonted liberalitie 1 
The mother all their children on the Eeve do caufe to faft. 
And when they eucric one at night in fenrelefle lleepe are caft. 
Both apples, nuts and payres they bring, and other thingts hefide. 
As cappes, and Ihoes, and petticoate*, nich fecretly they hide, 
And in the morning found, they (ay, that 'this Saint Nicholas brought,'" Sec. 
I have already given traces of this praftice in the colleges of Winchefter and 
Eton. To irhich I here add another. Rtgtflr.CaU. Wlm.Jui wm. n^j. "Cnu 
deaurata de cupro fcopperj cum Baculo, pro Epifcopo puerorum." But it appears 
that the praflice (ub£ftH] in common grammar-lchoob. " Hoc anno, 1464, in fefto 
fanfti Nicotai non erat Epifcopui Pucranim in fchola giammaticali in civitate 
Cantuariae ex defeflu Magiftrorum, »ii. J. Sidney et T. Hikfon," &c. Uh. J»- 
Atuaii Stmu, Munachi Ecclii. Cant. fc. Dt Obitibiti li aliii MmmrabHibiufid caaaba ab 
lUDW 1415, ad amHM 1467. MS. C.C.C.C.Q. 8. The abules of this cuflom in 
Wells Cathedral are mentioned fo early u Decemb. i. lagS. Regi/h. EceL WiUtv. 
' The reader nill recollefl the old play of Saint Catharine, Luduj CatAeriaM, 
exhibited at Saint Albani Abbey in ii6o, Stn'pe fays, in 1556, "On Saint 
Katharines day, at Gx of the clocK at night, S. Katharine went about the battle- 
ments of S. Paul's church accompanied with fine linging and great lights. This 
WM faint Katharine's ProcefTion." £rr/. Mtm. iii, 309. ch. zziii. Again; her 
procelTion in 155] is celebrated mith five hundred great lights, iouikI Saint ^vl's 
iteepic, &c. Ibid. p. 51 . ch. v. And p. 57, ch, v, 

* Among the church-proceflions revived by Queen Mary, that of S. Clement's 
chuich, in honour of thia &int, was by far the moft fplendid of any in London. 
Their proceflion to Saint Paul's in ifj? " wai made very pompous with fburicorc 
banners and flreamen, and the waits of the city playing, and threEfcorc priefb and 
darkes in copn. And divers of the Inns of Court were there, who went next the 
priclis," &c, Stiype, tibijiipr. iii. 337, ch. xlii. 

* In the Synodus Camotenlia, under the year 1516, it is ordered, "In fefto 
fanfti Nicholai, Catharinx, Innocentium, ant alio quovii die, prztextu recreationis, 
ne Scholaftici, Clerici, Sacerdotefve, llultum oliquod aut ridiculum ficiant in 
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be l^range'iie decked and apparayled, to counterfeit Priefts, Bifshopes, 
and Women, and fo be ledde with Songes and Dances from houfe to 
houfe, bleffing the people, and gathering of money ; and Boyes do 
finge DiafTe, and preache in the pulpitt, with fuch other vnhttinge 
and inconuenicnt vfages, rather to the deryfyon than anie true glorie 
of God, or honor of his fayntes : The Kynges maieftie therefore, 
myndinge nothing fo moche as to aduance the true glory of God 
without vain fu]>erAition,wylleth and commandeth, that from hence- 
forth all fvch fk^pcritidous obferuations be left and clerely extin- 
guilhed throwQut all this his realme and dominions, for-as moche as 
the fame doth refemble rather the vnlawfull fupcrftition of gentilitie, 
than the pvre and (inccrc religion of Chrifte." With rcfpe^ to the 
difguifings of ihefe young fraternities, and their proceflions from 
houfe to houfe with finging and dancing, fpecified in this edii^, in a 
very mutilated fragment of a Computus, or annual Accompt-rol], of 
Saint Swtrhin's Cathedral Priory at Winchefter, under the year 1441, 
a di{burfement is made to the finging-boys of the monaltery, who, 
together with the choriflers of Saint Elizabeth's collegiate chapel 
near that city, were drelTed up like girls, and exhibited their fports 
before the abbcfs and nuns of Saint Mary's Abbey at Winchefter, in 
the public refe^ory of that convent, on Innocents' day.* *' Pro 
Pueris Eleemofynarix una cum Pueris Capellse fandtae Elizabethae, 
ornatis more puellarum, ct faltantibus, cantantibus, et ludentibus, 
coram domina AbbatiiTa et monialibus Abbathix beats Marix vir- 
ginis, in aula ibidem in die fan^orum Innocentium."* Again, in a 
fragment of an Accompt of the Cellarer of Hyde Abbey at Win- 



eccldia. Dcniqne ab cccleCa giciantur veflt* faiuorum perlbnas tcenicas agen- 
tium." See Bochellu!, Deeret. Eeebi. GaB. lib. iv. T\i. vii. C. 43. 44. 46. p. j86. 
Yet ihefe fportirecm to have remained in France To late as is^S- For in the Synod 
of Aix, 1SS5, it is enjoined, "CelTciit in die Sanftorum Innocentium liidibria 
omnia et pueriles ac tfacatcales lufut." Bochell, ibid, C. 45. p. ;S6. A Synod of 
Tholoule, an. ■ 190, removes plays, fbeflacln, and hijhiimitm eirtulaiiiuiei from 
churches and their cemeteries. BochcU. ibiJ. lib. iv. tit. i. c. 9S, p. 560, 

' In the Regifter of Wodeloke Bilhnp of Winchefter, the following ii an article 
among the injunflions ^ven to the nuns of the coarcnt of Rumfey in Hamplhire, ' 
In confcquence of an epifcopal TifiCation, under the year 1310. "Item probi- 
bcmm, nc cubent in dormitorio pueri mafculi cum moniaJibiu, vel foemellz, nee 
per inoniales ducantur in Chorum, dum ibidem diTinum oflicium celebratur." fol. 
I J4. In the fame regifter thefe injunfiions follow in a literal French tranOation, 
made for the convenience of the nuns. 

' MS. or ArcMv. Waltitt, afud Winttn. It appears to have been a prafltce for 
itinerant playctito gain admittance into the nunneries, and to play Lalin myileries 
before the nuns. There is a curious canon of the council of Cologne, in 1549, 
which is to this effeft " We have been informed that certain Afton of Comedies, 
not content with the ftage and theatres, have even entertained the nunneries, in 
order to recreate the nuns, kM virpmbui ammoveaat txluptaUm, with their pro- 
fiinc, amorous, ^nA ficidar gcfticulation^ Which fpedaclcs or playt although 
they conljfted of (acred and pious fubjefls, can yet notnithftanding leave litne 
good, but on the contrary much harm, in the minds of the nuns, who behold 
and Mimire the outward geftures of the perforraeri, and underftand not the word). 
ThereA)re we decree, that henceforward no pUys, CgMe^JAr, thai! be admitted into 
the convents of nuns," ice. Sitr. Cmril. tom. iv. p. 8 51. Binlus, tom. iv. p. 765. 
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chefter, under the year 1490. ** In larvis et iliis iniluinends Pue- 
rorum vifentiuin Dominum apud Wulfey, et Conftabularium Caftri 
Winton, in apparatu fuo, necnon fubintrantiuTn omnia monaftcria 
civitatis Wimon, in Fello fan£ti Nicholai."' That is, " In fumtlh- 
ing mafks and drefTes for the boys of the convent, when they viHted 
the bifhop at Wulvefey-palace, the conftable of Winchefter-caftie, 
and all the monafterics of the city of Winchefter, on the feUival of 
faint Nicholas." As to the divine fervice being performed by 
children on thefe feafts, it was not only celebrated by boys, but there 
is an injunflion given to the Benedi<fHne nunnery of Godftowe in 
Oxfordmire by Archbilhop Peckham, in the year 1278, that on 
Innocents* day, the public prayers Ihould not any more be faid in 
the church of that monaftery per parvulas, that is, by little girls.' 

The ground-work of this religious mockery of the boy-bifhop, 
which ii evidently founded on modes of barbarous life, may perhaps 
be traced bacJcward at leaft as far as the year 867.^ At the Con- 
ftantinopolitan fynod under that year, at which were prefent three 
hundred and (eventy-thrce bifliops, it was found to be a folemn 
cuftom in the courts of princes, on certain ftated days, to drefs fome 
layman in the epifcopal apparel, who Ihould cxaiSIy pcrfonate a biOiop 
, both in his tonfure and ornaments : as aUb to create a burlefque 
patriarch, who might make fport for the company.* This fcandal 
to the clergy was anathematized. But eccleHafticai (ynods and cen- 
fures have often proved too weak to fuppre(s popular fpe^cles, 
which take deep root in the public manners, and are only concealed 
for a while, to fpring up afrefh with new vigour. 

After the form of a legitimate ftage had appeared in England, 
myllcrics and miracles were alfo revived by Queen Mary, as an 
appendage of the papiftic worlbip : 

En, iterum cnidclia retro 
Fata vocant 1* 

In the year 1556 a goodly ftage-play of the PajJUn of Chriji was 

' MS. Ibid. Sttjupr. 

* Harpifield, Hiji, Ecrl. Angl. p, 441, edit. i6is. 

' Or, 870. [See Mr. Strutt's Sfiini tadPi^mtt of thi PtopU if England.— 
Fricf.] 

[A. Crafl explaining the origin and ceremonial of the Boy-bilhop was printed [b7 
John Gregory] in 1 649 with the following title : " Efi/cBpui fueivnan in Jit Imio- 
ttnliam; or a Difcoverie of an ancient Cullom in the church of Sanim, making an 
anniveriarie Bifhop amonK the Choriften." This traft wa> written in explattation 
of a done monument ftilT remaining in SaliQ>ury Cathedral, reprelenting a little 
boj habited in epifcopal robes, with a mitre upon hii head, a crolieT in hi) band, 
&c. and the explanation was derived from a chapter in the ancient ftatutes of that 
church entitled De Efifabt CkonAanim. See a long account of the Bbj Bijhcp, in 
Hawkins's Hi/hry afMufic, vol. >i.— Port. See Haadb. i)fE. E. IM. art. Efifafta 
pBrraran.] 

* Surius, CoikU. iii. 519. 539. Baron. Aamal, Ann. S60. ^11. See ComcU. BafU. 
num. ixiii. The French have a miracle play, Bta* Miraclt de S. Nkalai, to be 
aAed by twfntV'four perfonagcs, printed at Paris, for Pierre Sergeant, in quarto, 
without date, BI. lelt. [Compare Bninct, iii. 1741-3.] 

' Virgil, G*wx.fv.49J. 
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prelented at the Grey-Friars in London, on Corpus-Chrifti day, 
before the lord mayor, the privy-council, and many great cftatcB of 
the realm.' Strype alfo mentions, undrr the year i^^J, a ftage-play 
at the Grey-Friars, of the PaJKiin ofChriJ^ on the day that war was 

Sroclaimed in London againfl France, and in honour of that occa- 
on.' On Saint Olare's day in the fame year, the holiday of the 
church in Silver-ftieet which is dedicated to that faint, was kept 
with much folemnity. At eight of the clock at night began a ftage- 
play of goodly matter, being the miraculous hiftory of the life of that 
faint,' which continued four hours, and was concluded with many 
religious fongs.* 

Many curious circumftances of the nature of thefe miracle-plays 
appear in a roll of the churchwardens of Baffingborne in Cambridge- 
mire, which is an account of the expenfes and receptions for acting 
the play of Saint George at Baffingborne, on the feaft of Saint Mar- 
garet in the year 1511. They coUeAed upwards of four pounds in 
twenty-feven neighbouring parilhes for furnilbing the play. They 
difburfed about two pounds in the reprefentation. Thefe difburfe- 
ments are to four minftrels, or waits, of Cambridge for three days, 
V s. vj d. To the players, in bread and ale, iij s. ij d. To the 
garnement-man for garnements, and propyrts,* that is, for drelTes, 
decorations, and implements, and for play-books, xx s. To |ohn 
Hobard, brotherhoode preefte, that is, a prieft of the guild in the 
church, for the play-book, iJ s. viij d. For the crofte, or field in 
which the play was exhibited, J s. For propyrte-making, or furni- 
ture, j s. iv A. " For fifb and bread, and to fetting up the ftages, 
iv d." For painting three ^nchoms and four tormentors, words 
which I do not underftand, but perhaps phantoms and devils. . . . 
The reft was expended for a feaft on the occa^on, in which are 
recited, " Four chicken for the gentilmen, iv d." It appears from 
the Coventry Plays that a temporary fcafibld only was erected for 
thefe performances ; and Chaucer fays of Abfolon, a parilh-clerk, 



> MSS. CotT. Vitell. E. 5. Strype. See Lift efSir TAtmas Pefe, Pref. p. xii. 
' Eccl. Mim. vol. iii. ch. xlix. 

* Stiype, ibid. p. 379. With the icligioui pageantriei, other ancient fporti uiil 
rpcflacle* alio, which had fallen into difufc in the leign of Ednard VI., began ro 
be now revived. Ai thus, "On the loth of Ma; was a goodly May-game in 
Fcncburch-llrcet, with drums, and guns, and pikes, with the Nine Worthies who 
rid. And each made his fpeech. There was alio the moricc-dance, and an 
elephant and caftle, and the lord and lady of the May appeared to make up this 
ftiow." Strype, ibid. 176, ch. xlii. 

* Ludovicus Vives relates that it was cuftoraary io Brabant to prefent annual 
plays in honour of the refpeflive fajnl* to which the churches were dedicated : and 
Ike betray* his great credulity in addinr a wonderfiil ftory in conlequence of thia 
callom. Net. m Axguftiii. Dt Ci-vit. Det, lib. xii. cap. 15, C. 

' Tbe propertj-roooi i* yet known at our theatres. [" Malonc (Shakelpeare by 
BofwcU, lii. 15), following Warton, has remarked upon the ufe of the word pro- 
^«r(M^in the reign of Henry VTII., but we here (in the Ca/lU of Ptrjivtnmce) &nA 
it employed, and in the lame fenfe of furniiure, apparel, tic, a century earlier.*' — 
CalUtr.] 
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and an a&or of King Herod's character in thefe dramas, in the 
MlUr'tTaU: 

And for to ihew hin ligUtnefle and maiftry 
He playitb Herandcs on a fcaSkld hi«.' 

Scenical decorations and machinery^ which employed the genius 
and invention of Inigo Jones, in the reigns of the firft James and 
Charles, Teem to have migrated from the mafques at court to the 
public theatre. In the inftrumcnt here cited, the prieft who wrote 
the play, and received only two fhillings and eight pence for his 
labour, feems to hare been worfe paid in propottion than any of 
the other perfons concerned. The learned Oporinus, in 15471 pub- 
lilhed in two volumes a colleSion of religious interludes, which 
abounded in Germany. They are in Latio, and not taken from 
legends, but from the Bible. 

The Puritans were highly offended at Ihefe religious plays now 
revived.' But they were hardly lefs averfe to the theatrical repre- 

' MiB, T. V. 175. Mr. Stccvcns and Mr. Malone have fhown that the acroro- 
tnoduion* in our earlj' regular theatret were but little better. That the old 
fcenerjr was very Cmple, may partly be coUeAed from an entry in a Computus of 
Winchefter College, under the year 1579, viz. Camp. Bun. Cull. Ifinlm. A. D. 1573. 
Elll. Jtv". — " CuSos Aultc. Item, pro direrfis expenfis circa Scaffbldim erigendam 
et deponendam, et pro Domunciilis de novo compolitis cum carriaEio et recaniagk) 
fy joxfiti, et alionim mutuatonim ad eandem Scattoldam, cum vj Snciti et j° [uno] 
duodeno candelarum, pro lumine expenfm, tribus no6iibus in Ludii comediarum et 
tragediarum, xxv b. viij d." Again in the next quarter, " Pro vij ly liackti deli- 
beratii puerix per M. Informatorem [the fchoolmalter] pro Ludis, iij %." Again, 
in the laA quarter, " Pro removendii Ofganis e tetnplo in AuUm et prseparandia 
eifdem erga Ludos, v *." By Domunculii I underhand little celli of board, raifed 
on each Gde of the Hage, for drcAlDg-roomB, or retiring places. Strype, under the 

J 'ear ijS9i '■y* ''"' *^" a grand feaft at Guildhall, "the lame day wat a fcafibld 
et up in the hall for a play." Ann. Ref, i. 1^7, edit. 1715. 

* [Dr. Afhby Aiggefti that fome diftinflion fhould perhaps be made between 
Icenery and machincrv 1 and it may probably be ceded that fccnic decoration was 
firft introduced. — Pari.] 

* A vety late fcripture-pUy is TAe Hi/lety if Jiu»b tad Efaa, 156S. But this 

flay had appeared in Queen Mary's reign, " An enterlude vpon the hiftory of 
acobc and Efavie," &c. Licenfcd to Henry Sutton in ij;/. Rtgifir. Staliea. 



not entirely dilcontinued in the reign of Quern Elinbethi 
T. Hackcit, in is^'i " A newe enterlude of the ij fynnet of Kynge Dauyde." 
/Ui£ fol. 75, a. [For other pieces of the fame nature, fee Hamiib. tf E. B. Lit. 
iS67,Brts. Ploft, Waftr,$ec. The "enterlude of the fynncs of Kynge Dauyde" 
is not known, unlets it was the baiiad reprinted by Chappell {Raxbargig Bailtidt, 
vol. i, part ii.)] Ballads on Scripture fubjefts are now innumerable. Feele's David 
and [Brti/abe] it t remain of the fafliion of Scripture-plays. I have mentioned the 
play of HtUftrnei afled at Hatfield in 1556. Lift tfSir Tiemai Fate, p. 87. In 
1556 was printed "A ballet intituled the hiftorye of Judith and Holyfemes." 
sCigyir, lit liipT. fbl. 154, b. And Regiftr. B. fbl. 117. In Hcame'i MoMu/erift 
CUvAtVM there is a licence, dated 1 571, from the queen, dircfied to the officenof 
Middlelex, permitting one John Swinton Powlter, "to have and ufe Ibme playes 
and game* at or uppon nine fcTerall fondaies," within the faid county. "And bc- 
caufe greatc reforte of people is lylce to come thereunto, he is miuired, for the 
prefervatioD of the peace and for the £Uce of good order, to take with hint four or 
five dilcreet and fubftantial men of thofe places where the games Ihall be put in 
praflice, to fuperinttnd dnringt the contynuance of the games or pbyes." Some of 
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fentarion of the ChrillUn than of the Gentile (lory : yet for different 
reafbtis. To hate a theatre was a part of their creed, and therefore 
plays were an improper vehicle of religion. The heathen fables they 
jud^d to be dangerous, as too nearly refembling the fupcrftitians of 
popery.' 

In this tranfient view of the origin and progrefs of our drama, 
which was incidentally fuggeAed by the mention of Baflon's fuppofed 
comedies, I have trefpafled upon future periods. But 1 have chiefly 
done this for the fa^e of conneiSion, and to prepare the mind of the 
reader for other anecdotes of the hiftory of our ftage, which will 
occur in the courfe of our refearches, and are referved for their re- 
fpe£iive places. I could have enlarged what is here loofely thrown 
together, with many other remarks and illudratians : but I was un- 
willing CO tranfcribe from the collections of thofe who have already 
treated this fubjcdl with great comprehenlion and penetration, and 
efpecially from the author of the Supplement to the Tranflator's 
Preface of Jarvis's Dm ^ixate.^ I claim no other merit from this 
digreffion, than that of having coUe^cd fome new anecdotes relating 
to the early ftatc of the Englilh and French ftages, the original of 
both which is intimately conneded, from books and manufcripts 
not ealily found, nor oiien examined. Thefe hints may perhaps 
prove of Come fervice to thofe who have leifure and inclination to 
examine the fubjed with more precifion. 



SECTION VII. 

I DWARD III. was an illuftrious example and patron of 
1 chivalry. His court was the theatre of romantic ele- 
gance. I have examined the annual rolls of his ward- 
robe, which record various articles of coftly ftufis deli- 
I vered occafionally for the celebration of his tournaments ; 
fuch as ftandards, pennons, tunics, caparifons, with other fplcndid fur- 
niture of the fame fort : and it appears that he commanded thefe 
folemnities to be l^ept, with a magnificence fuperior to that of former 
ages, at Lichfield, Bury, Guilford, Eltham, Canterbury, and twice 
at Windfor, in litde more than the fpace of one year.' At his tri- 

the ezfaibitions arc then fpecified, fuch » "Shotinge with the brode arrowe. 
The lepping fi>r men. The pitchyn^ of the barre," and the like, fiut then 
folloiT!! this Tciy general cliuie, "With ill fuche other games, u biue at anje 
time heretofore or now be lyceofed, uled, or played." Call. MSS, Heanu, torn. 
Ini. p. 78. One wifhcs to know whether my interlude!, and whether religious or 
profane, were included in this inftniment. 

' C^FP^fitc feOs, ai Romanifts and Proteflants, often adopt each other'i argu- 
ment).. See Bayle's Dia.—Mby.'\ 

' {This fubjeft it rtfumed m SeS. 3+.] 

' Coir^. y. Caeie, Previ/oris Magn. Gardergb. ab ann. si Edw. Ill, ad ann. 13, 
f\tfr. eitat. I will give, a^ a fpccimen, this officer's accompt for the louroament 
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uoiphant return from Scotland, he was met by two hundred and thirty 
knights at Dunftable, who received their vi^oriouB monarch with s 
grand exhibition of thefe martial exercifes. He eftablilhcd in the 
caftle of Windfor a fraternity of twenty-four knights, for whom he 
ere^cd a round table, with a round chamber {till remaining, according 
to a fimilar inilitution of King Arthur.' Anflis treats the notion, that 
Edward in this ellablilhment nad any retrofpe^ to King Arthur, as 
an idle and legendary tradition." But the fame of Arthur was ftill 
kept alive, and continued to be an objedt of veneration long after- 
wards : and however idle and ridiculous the fables of the round table 
may appear at prefent, they were then not only univerfally known, 
but firmly believed. Nothing could be more natural to fuch a ro- 
mantic monarch, in fuch an age, than the renovation of this moft 
ancient and revered inftitution of chivalry. It was a prelude to the 
renowned order of the garter, which he foon afterwards founded at 
Windfor, during the ceremonies of a magnificent feaft, which had 
been proclaimed by his heralds in Germany, France, Scotland, Bur- 
gundy, Hainault, and Brabant, and laded fifteen days.* We muft 
not try the modes and notions of other ages, even if they have arrived 
to fome degree of refinement, by thofe ofour own. Nothing is more 
probable, than that this latter foundation of Edward III. took its 
rife from the exploded ftory of the garter of the Countefs of SaliAiury.* 
Such an origin is interwoven with the manners and ideas of the times. 



„ tl fuonun 

, haftiludLo CantuarienG, an. reg. xxii. ubi )(rK dcdic o£lo Wrnefii At f^ml<UM 
yndt fafla, ct va)iuUu dc armis aom. Sccphani de Coryngton miiitis, domiliLs pria- 
ripibus comiti Lincaftrie, romiti SufTolcix, Johanni de Gniy, Job. dc Bcauchainp, 
Roberto Maule, Joh. Chandos, et dom. Rogcro dc Bcaucbamp. Et ad fadcndun 
uniim bameliuin de bokeram slbo pro rcge, cxtencellato rum argcDto, vii, nnicam 
et rcutuiu opeiata cum difiamine Regis, 

' Hof May Iki •uiytht fitioB 
By Gndti Jbidt I am lAy mail.' 
El croparium, peftorale, teftarium, et arrenarium extencellata cum ar^ta Et 
ad parandum i. tunicam Regis, et i. clocam ct capuciam cum c. gartcris paratii cum 
boudei, barris, et pendentibuB de argento. El ad Faciendum unum dublcttum pn 
Rege de tela linea babente, circa manicas et limbriam, unam borduram de paano 
longo vitidi operatant cum nebulis ct vineis de auro, ct cum diftamine Regi>i i 
iiaiitu." Membr. li. Ia,d. 1349.] 

' Walfing. p. 117. ' Ord. Gart. v. 9», 

' Barnes, i. ch. u, p. 191. Froiffart, c. >oo. Anftis, utfupr. 
* Afhmolc proves, that the orders of tbe Annunciada, and of the Totfbn d'Or, 
had the like origin. Ord. Gart. pp. iSo, 181. Even in the enfigns of thconhr of 
the Holy Ghofl:, founded fo iate u 1 578, fome love-myfttriM and emblems were con- 
cealed under ciphers introduced into the blafonry. See Lc Laboureur, CmIw. it 
Mem. de Caftibiau, p. B95. " II y cut plus de myfterci d'amourettes que de reli- 
gion,'* &c. But I cannot in this place help oblcrving, that the fantaftic humoured 
unriddling emblematical myfteries, fuppofed to be concealed under all cnCgni and. 
arms, was at length carried to fuch an (xtravagance, at leaft in England, ai to be 
checked by the tegiOature, By a ftatute of Queen Elizabeth, a fevere penally islaid, 
"on all fond phantaftical prophecies upon or bv the occafiort of any arvs, fields, 
beaftes, badges, or the like things accullomed in aims, cogni&uucc*, or figncin," 
&c. StatHl.c. Elii. ch, tj, a.d. 1J64. 
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Their mention to the UXt fex entered into every thing. It is by no 
means unreafonable to ruppofe, that the fantaflic Collar of SS., worn 
by the knights of this Order, was an alluiion to her name. Froiflart, 
an eye-witnefs, and well acquainted with the intrigues of the court, 
relates at large the icing's affedion for the countefs, and particularly 
defcribes a grand caioufal which he gave in confequence of that at- 
tachment.' The firft fcftival of this ordei was not only adorned by 
the braveft champions of Chriflendom, but by the prefence of Queen 
Philippa, Edward's confort, accompanied by three hundred ladies 
of noble families.* The tournaments of this ftately reign were con- 
itsuitly crowded with ladies of the iirft diftin^ion, who fometimes 
attended them on horfeback, armed with daggers, and dreiTed in a 
fuccindl foldier-tike habit or uniform prepareo^for the purpofe.' In 
a tournament exhibited at London, fixty ladies on palfries appeared, 
each leading a knight with a gold chain. In this manner they paraded 
from the Tower to Smithlield.* Even Philippa, a queen of fmgular 
elegance of manners,' partook fo much of the heroic fpirit which was 
univerfally difliifed, that juft before an engagement with the king of 
Scotland, flie rode round the ranks of the Englilh army encouraging 
the foldicrs, and was with fome difficulty perfuaded or compelled to 
relinquish the lield.^ The Countefs of Montfort is another eminent 
inftance of female heroifm in this age. When the flrong town of 
Hennebond, near Rennes, was befieged by the French, this redoubted 
amazon rode in complete armour from Areet to ftreet on a large 
courfer, animating the garrifon.^ Finding from a high tower that the 

' Ubifafr, [In H^et and ^utriti, from time (o time, a good deal of infbtmitipn 
han been printed on this fubjed. Sec Geoeral Indicei.] 

* They fooo aiterwaeds regiiliriy received robes, with the knights companions, 
for this ceremony, powdered with gartera. Afhmol. OrJ. Gart. 117, 594. And 

' Knyshion, Dee. Scrifl. p. 1597. 

* Froimirt d^J^ Ston't Sgrv, Lbk/, p. Jtt, edit. 1616, At an earlier period, 
the groTiing gallantry of (be limes appears in a public inftniment. It is in the reign 
of Edward I. Twelve jurymen depofe upon oath theftateof the Icing's iordlhip at 
Woodftook : and among other thinei it is folemnly recited, that Henry II. otten 
reCdcd at Woodftock, "pro amorecujurdammulieiis nomine Rofaniunda." Heame's 
Atie/hay, Append. 331. 

* And of diftinguithed beauty. Heamc fays, that the ttatuaties of thofe days ufed 
to make (Jueen Philippa a model for their images of the Virgin Maiy. Gio/j. RiA. 
[dt] Brtoi. p. 349, He add;, that the holy virgin, in a repre(entalion of heraflump- 
tion was conftantlv figured young and beautiful ^ and that the artiUs before the Re- 
formation generally "bad the mod beautiful women of the greateft quality in their 
view, when ihey made ftatuei and figures of her." Ibid. p. 5^0. 

* FroilTstrt, i. c. ijg. 

^ FroifTart fays, that when the Englilh proved viftorious, the countefs came out 
of the caftle, and in the ftreet kifTed Sir Walter Manny the Englilh general, and bis 
captains, one after another, twice or thrice, (vmnr nailt el •valiiant dtune. On another 
like occafion, the fame hiftorian relates, that Ihc ncnt out to meet the officers, whom 
Ihe kifled and fumptuouAy entertained in her caftle, i. c. S6. At many magnificent 
tournaments in France, the ladies determined the prize. See Mem. one, CAeval, i. 
p. 175, f*%-y- *'*'it fi^- An Enelifti fquirr^ on toe fide of the French, captain of 
the caftle of Beaufort, called bimfclfi Psttrfiavaiit d" ameur, in 1369. Proillart, I. 
i. c. £4. In the midft of grand engagement> betneen the French and Englilh armies, 
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whole French army was engaged in the aflault, fhe ilTued, thus com- 
pletely accoutred, through a convenient poftcrn at the head of three 
hundred chofen foldiers, and fet tire to the French camp.' In the 
mean time riches and plenty, the efiedts of conqueA, peace and 
profperity, were fpread on every fide ; and new luxuries were im- 
ported in great abundance from the conquered countries. There were 
few families, even of a moderate condition, but had in their poiTeffion 
precious articles of drefs or furniture : fuch as filks, fiir, tapeftry, em- 
broidered beds, cups of gold, filver, porcelain and cryftal, bracelets, 
chains, and necklaces, brought from Caen, Calais, and other opulent 
foreign cities.' The increafe of rich furniture appears in a foregoing 
reign. In an a& of Parliament of Edward I.' are many regulations, 
dire^ed to goldfniiths, not only in London, but in other towns, con- 
cerning the lierling alloy of veuels and Jewels of gold and filver, &c.; 
and it is laid, *' Gravers or cutters of fiones and feals fball give every 
one their juA weight of lilver and gold." It ihould be remembered, 
that about this period Europe had opened a new commercial inter- 
courfe with the ports of India.* No fewer than eight fumptuary laws, 
which had the ufual cScSt of not being obfcrved, were enai£ted inone 
feffion of parliament during this reign.^ Amid thefe growing elegances 
and fuperfluides, foreign manners, elbccially of the French, were 
perpetually increafing; and thenativeumplicity of the English peoj^e 
was perceptibly corrupted and eSzced. It is not quite uncertain that 
mafques had their beginning in this reign. Thefe fliews, in which 
the greateft perfonages of the court often bore a part, and which 
arrived at their height in the reigq of Henry VIII., encouraged the 
arts of addrefs and decorum, and are lymptoms of the rife of polilhed 
manners." 

In a reign like this, we Ihall not be furprifed to find fuch a poet 
as Chaucer, with whom a new era in Englifh poetry begins, and on 
whofe account many of thde circumflances are mentioned, as dtey 
ferve to prepare the reader for his character, on which they throw 
no inconliderable light 

But before we enter on fo ample a iield, it will be perhaps le& 
embarralling, at leaft more conliftent with our prefcribed method, 

vrhen perhajM the iottreSi of both nations are vitollj concemed, Froiflait gives manf 
inftancet of ofEcen entering into feparate and perfonal combat to difpute the beutr 
of tbcir refpcflive millrefle*. HiftA, ii. ch. 33, 43. On this occalion an ingenioiii 
French writer obltrves, that Homer's heroes of ancient Greece are juft ai eittin- 
ganti vrho, in the heat of the light, often ftopon a fudden, to give an account of the 
eenealogy of tbcmfelves or their borfe^. Mrn, one. Chevai. ubi ivm. Sir Wiliu 
Manny, m 1343, in attacking the caftle of Guigard, exclaims, " Let mcnerer be 
beloved of my miftreis, if I reliife this attack," &c. Froiflart, i. Si. 

' FrolHart, i. c. 80. Du Chcfne, p. 656. Meiciay, ii. j, p. 19,^. 

■ W»lfmg. rpO(Bgm. lit, HM. 150. ' a.d. 1300, Edw. I.ait »g,cap. « 



* Anderlon, Hi/i. Ctnun, i, p. 141, * Ann. 37 Edw. III. cap. na-Jh. 

* Thisfpiritof fplendourand nllantrjirascontinuedin the reign of his fiicceflbr. 
« (be genius of that reign admirably charaAerizcd, and by the nand of a mailer, 

: alio Holintti. Cknn. fub : 
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le genius of tnat reign admirably charaAerizcd, and by the h 
m mlhop Lonth'* Lift afWykthox, p. 111. See alio Holintti. CItm. fub ann. 
1399, p. jog, col. 1. 
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if we prcvioufly difplay the merits of two or three poets, who 
appeared in the former part of the reign of Edward III., with other 
incidental matters. 

The firft of thefe is Richard [Rolle, of] Hampolc, [near Don- 
cafter, commonly called Richard Hampole, who is faid to have been 
a hermit] of the Oi;der of Saint Augufline. He was a dodiorof 
divinity, and lived a folitaiy life near the nuns of Hampole, four 
miles from Doncafter in Yorkfhiie.' The neighbourhood of this 
female fociety could not withdraw our reclufe from his devotions 
and his Audies. He [died] in the year 13^.* His Latin theological 
trades, both in profe and verfe, in which Leiand juftly thinks he has 
difplayed more erudition than eloquence, are numerous. His prin- 
cipal pieces of Englifll rhyme are a Paraphrafe of part of the Book of 
yob, of the Lor^i Prayer, and of they^ww penitential PJalmi, and the 
PrickeofOmfcience. But our hermit's poetry, which indeed from 
thefe titles promifes but little entertainment, has no timSure of fenti- 
ment, imagination, or elegance. The following verfes are extracted 
from the Pride e/Confcience, one of the moft common manufcripts 
in our libraries, and I prophefy that I am its laft tranfcriber.^ But 
I muft oblerve firft that this piece is divided into feven parts. 
I. Of man's nature. H. Of the world. III. Of death. IV. Of 
purgatory. V. Of the day of judgment. VI, Of the torments 
of hell. VII, Of the joys of heaven.* 



' Wharton, App, ad Ca»e, p. 75. S^aiL WiciUy. 

■ [Of the Black Death of 1148, no doubt.—F. The fa£i of not finding MSS, 
older than the fourteenth centuiy would leem to (hon that Hampole compiled the 
Prick* afCtiiJcunce but a few years before his death (a,d. >3t9). — Morrit.] 

' [TAt Pruke ef Cmfcienc*, notnithihuiding Warton'i predifiian to the contrary, 
has been edited by Richard Morris, 1863, 8vo., his text being chiefly taken ft-om 
Cotton. MS. Galba, E, ix, j an imperfefl copy of the poem In Canterbury cathedral 
iibtary exhibits, I am informed by Mr. FumiTall, dialefUc change), as m for luAa, 
to for tiU,fihalfoTfal, Sec. The enfuing estrafls are from edit, Morris, pp. 11. 12. 
In the ArcAiroIagia,vo\. xix, pp. in-'iii,^xo, i8ii,isalong analysis of Uampolc''» 
poem, by Mr. J. B, Yatn, illuftrated by eztrvfts) in irhicfa the writer advocate* 
with very doubtful fuccefi the poetical talent of the reclufe againft the opinion of 
Warton, But it is fomewhat remarkable, that previous to the publication of Mr, 
Yates's paper, a pamphlet of limited circulation (only fifty copies having been printed), 
irritten ny W, J, Walter, appeared, 8vo. London, i8iti, pj). 17, under the title of 
An Accvuia afa MS, tf eiKtent Eaglijb Peetrj,enlilUdCiavu Sciiuti^, er Brtta]fiu't 
SkjU'ktn of Knutuiiig, by Jnhn J* Dageby, nank of Fotailtdiu Athty. This MS, 
in reabty, is only one of the numerous copies exiftine of Hampole'i Prkke if 
CeKfcum*, Ibmenhat altered and abbreviated, with Ibme lines added at the conclu- 
CoQ by the fcribe John de Dageby, whofe name appears in the colophon. Mr. 
Walter gives a copious anal^lis of the worki and, like his fuccefliir Mr. Yate*, is 
inclined to place the author much higher in the fcale of poets than Warton's critique 
would \\i^ity.— MaJJtn. The MS. was fubfequently fold to the Brilifh Mulcum.] 

* Stimulus Confcientix tkfi boki yi namjd. MS. AJhmol. ibi. No, 4.t. There 
ii much tranfpofition in this copy. In MS. Digb. BodI, 87, it is called Tht Key 
^huwing. Princ, 

" The mi}t of the tader admiti 
The wifdom of the lone al witti." 
[Mr. Corfei't MS. adds an eighth part of the ftate of the world after doomlday) it 
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Here byg7nn«s the firit part 

That es of mans nrechetlBta. 

FirA whan God made a1 tbyng of noght, 

Of the foulelt matere man he wroght 

Tbat nas of erthe ; for cwa fl:jl$ to halde ; 

The tane es forth; that God walde 

Offbul matere, mak man in defpite 

Of Lucifer that fel aU tyte 

Til hclle, ab he had fynned thurgh piyde. 

And of alle that vrith him fel that tyde { 

For thai fuld have than the marc flienlhepe, 

And the mare forow when thai tulc kepe, 

That men of fwa foul matere fuld duelU 

In that place fra nhilk thai felle. 

The ather Ikille es this to fe , 

For man fuld here the meker be 

Av, nhen he fefe and thjmkes In thoght, 

Or bow foul maier he is wroght ; 

For God, thurgh his gudnes and his mvght. 

Wold, that then that place in heven bright 

Was made voyde thutgh the fyn of pryde. 

It Har filled ogayne on ilka fyde 

Thurgh the rertu of mekenes, 

That euen contrary til pride es ; 

Than may na man thider come 

Bot he that mekc es, and boghfome j 

That proves the gofpelle tbat fays ur, 

Hon God fayd till his difciplcs thus : 

mfi iffieiamini ficut parvulus^ nan iatrabilii in regnum ctlorum. 

Bot yhe, he layde, be all a childe. 
That ei to fay, bathe roeke and inylde, 
Yhe fal noght entre, be na nay 
Hevenryke that lal lad ay, &c. 

In the Bodleiaji library I find three copies of the Pride efOm- 
fcienct very difierent from that which I have juft cited. In thefe 
this poem is given to Robert Grofl'etefte, bifhop of Lincoln, above 
mentioned.' With what probability, [we need not] inquire ; but i 
haftcn to give a fpecimen. I will premifc, that the language and 
handwriting are of confiderable antiquity, and that the lines are 
here much longer. The poet is dcfcribing the future rewards and 
punilhments of manlund :' 

The goode Ibule fchal have in his herynge 
Gret joye in hevene and grete lykynge i 



ii the end of the fifth in edit. Morris, with additions.— F. But all thefe texts are 
decidedly very inferior to the MS. in the Northern dialeft felcSed by Dr. Moni>.] 
' Compare Tanner, Bihl, p. 375, col. i, and p. 374, col. i, notes. MSS. Afh. 
(1, pei^amen. ^to. Laud. K. tij, pergamen. And G. ii. And MSS. Digb. 14. 
[and 87. The former begina :] 

" The mi}t of the fader of hrvene 
The wit of his Ton with hit giftes fevene." 
[Other cofnes are in Royal MS. Br. Mui. iS A v; Harl. MS. si6i ) Add. MS. 
1 1,305. See MS. Aftimol. 60 (Catalogue, p. 30S, col. i), and MSS. 41 and 51. — F.] 
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For hi fchuUeth yhere the Btingtln Tang, 

And with hem bi fchullcth' Tvnge ercr among, 

With delitable voyi and iwyUie dcre, 

And alfo with that hi Ibhullcn have [there] 

All other maner of cch a mclodye, 

OfFnell lykyng novt and mtnitrairye. 

And of al maner tenei' of muGkc, 

The whuche to maonn herte* migtc like, 

Withoute eni maner of travajlc, 

The whuche fchal never celTe oe tiylc : 

And lb fcbll* fcha] that noyfe bi, and h Tncte, 

And fo delitable to fmale and to erttc. 

That al the melodye of thii worlde heer 

That ever wat yhuryd ferre or new 

Were therto bote* ai ibrwe' and care 

To the blifl« that ii in hevenc well zare.' 

Of tie (entrant if that bBff*. 
Wei grete forwe fchal the fynfolke' bytyde, 
For he Ibhullen yhere in ech a fyde ' 
Well gret noyfe that the fEondei'" irillen make, 
Al the! al the worlde fcholdc alto fchake ; 
And alle the men lyvynge that migtc hie yhute, 
Scholde here wit" loofe, and no lengcre alyve dure." 
Thanne hi" fchulleth for forwe here hondei wringc. 
And evrr neiiaway hi Crhulleihe be ciyinge, &c. 
The godc men fchuUetbe have worfchipes gretc. 
And eche of them fchal be yfet in a riche tete. 
And thcr at kynget be ycrownid fayre. 
And digte wifb riche pcnie " and v> yfetun " in a cbayre. 
And with ftonei of vertu and precioufe of choyfc. 
Ab David [thua layth"] to god with a myldc royfe, 

Pajidfii, damiu,fiiptr caput lomm, Sec. 
" Lorde," he feyth, " on his heved thou fetteft wcl arigt 
A coronne of a prctious Ron richelichc ydigt." 
[Ac'n lb fayre a coronne nas never non yicne. 
In thit worlde on kynges hevede," ne on quene ; 
For thi« coronne a the coronne of bliOe, 
And the fton ii joye whereof bi fchilletb never mifle, $cc. 
The fynfolke Ichullctb, as I have afore ytold, 
Ffele outrageous bete, and afterwards to muche colde ; 
For now he fchuUcthe Ireofe, and now brenne,** 
And fo be ypyned that non fchal other kenne," 
And alfo beybvte with dragonnes felle and kene, 
The whuche fchulleth hem deltrye outrigte and clene. 
And with other veimyn and belies felle, 
The whiche beothe nougt but.fendes of helle, lee. 

We luve then this deTcripCion of Che New Jenilalem : 



[' Not Hampole's veifion ; I cannot find this in edit. Morru. See it, Ilightly 
altered, in Add. MS. it,3oj, leaf 119, -verfi.^ 

' tunes. ' beorte. W, • Ihrill. • but. 

' forrow, ' prepared. ' linnen. ' either fide. 

" devils. " fenlcs. '* remain. '* thev. 

" precious ftones. " feated, " thy &id. W. " and. W. 

" Head. '* This i* the Hell of the monks, which Milton ha> adopted. 
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This citic 1) yht on an hei hiUc, 

That no fynlul man ma; tbeito tillc :' 

The whuche ich liknc to beril dene, 

FAc'l fo fayr berel may non be yfene. 

Tbulkc hyl is nougi dies to uDderftondjrn^ 

Bote holi ihugt, and defjrr brennynge. 

The nhuche holi men hadde hecr to that placr. 

Whiles hi hadde on eorthe here lyres fnace; 

And I liknr, as yma^ ynugene in thj inougt, 

The walles of hevene, lo niilles that were y»rougt 

Ot all maner precioufe ftonet yfet yfera,' 

And yftmented with ^Id brigt and clcre ; 

Bot lo brii^ gold, nc non fo cicne, 

Was in thin worlde never yfene, &c. 

The wardes of the cite of heTCnc brigt 

I liknc to warden that nel were ydygt. 

And clenly ymrougt and Ibtely enteyled, 

And on iilver and gold clcnly anamaylcd,* Jtc. 

The lorcttcs* of hevene grete and fmale 

I liJcne to the toiretles of clene criftale, jcc. 
I am not, in the mean time, quite convinceil that any MS. of the 
Pride of dtifiience in Englilh belongs to Hampole. That this piece 
is a tranfladon from the Latin appears from thefe verfcrs : 

Therefore tliia bokc is in Englis drawe 

Of Tele' matters that bene unlnawe 

To Icwcd men that are unkonande,^ 

That con no lityn undirftonde.' 



' come. ' and. W. ' together. * aunu^. 

• tarrets. • many. ' ^onnt. 

• MSS. Digb. Kt/ufr. 87, adpriacip. [Mr. Ritfon conceived this palTage " lif 
no meaiu concluGve of a Latin original," and iDferred that it might " be notbioE 
more than [Hampole'i] reafon for preferring Englilh to Latin." Lydgite, how- 
ever, confidercd Hampole as a tranflator only : 

" In pcrfit living which palTEth poyfie 

Richard hermite contemplative of fentence 
Drtugh im Ei^Bfix, the Pricke of Confcience." — BocAas, f. iiT, h. 
And ihii opinion is conlirmed bj the exprefi acknowledgment of the King's M$< 

" Now have I firfte as I undertokc 

Fulfilled the levene materes of this boke, 

Jnd aatt ef Latfn I hafvi kim iiravii. 

The nhiche to Ibm man is unknawc, 

And namely to lewed men of Ynzelonde 

That konneth no thinge but EngUlhe undirftonde. 

And thtrfvr tint trilji eatt drmtie I •toeJdi 

In EngliGihe that men undirftonde hit iholde. 

And prikkc of confcience is thii trc^ yhote. Sic. 

For the love of our Lord Jefu Chrift now 

Pr;ueth fpecially for hym that hit oute drow, 

And alio for hym that this bokc hath iwrilc here, 

Whether he be in water, other in londe ferre or nere." 
Indeed it would be difficult to account for the exiftence of two Englilh nAxi, 
eflentially differing in metre and Uncage ; though generally- azreeing in matlct, 
unlefi we aOiime a common Latin original. Which of thefe it Hampole's iiaala- 
tion, can only be decided by inlpcAing a copy once in the pofTeflion of Dr. Mcmrai 
and wliich Hampole " left to the Ibcicty of Fricrs-minon at York, after bii ud !>>■ 
brother's death." No manufcript, which bat tallen under the Editor's natict. 
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The Latin originsil in profe, entitled Stimulus Con/cieKtia,^ was 
moft probably written by Hampole ; and it is not very likely that he 
ihould tranflate his own work. The author and tnuiflator were 
eafily confounded. As to the copy of the Englifli poem given to 
Bifliop Grofetelle, he could not be the tranflator, to fay nothing 
more, if Hampole wrote the Latin original. On the whole, whoever 
was the author of the two tranflations, at leaft we may pronounce 
with Tome certainty, that they belong to the reign of Edward III. 

makes mentioii of Hampole in th« text ; nor hai he bceO able to difeorer anj 
fltadon of authority for attributing to tbia fainled bard, tbt pieces numbettd from 
6 to 16 in Mr. Ritfon't BMtgrapiia Ptetica.—fnct.] 

' In rhc Cambridge MS. of Hampole's Paraphrafe « tkt Lerd'i Pr^tr, above 
mentioned, containing a prolix defcnption of human virtues and vices, at the end 
this remarlc appears. " Explicit quidam tiaftatiu fupcr Patter aofttt flcUMdam Ri& 
Hampole qui obiit a.d. mccclxxxiv." [But the true date of his death is in 
another place, viz. 1149.] MSS. More, *i5, Frinc 
" Almighty God in trinite 
In whom is only pcribnnes tbre." 
The P^^irafe im tkt Baoi afje^, mentioned alio before, feema to have exiftcd 
firfi in Latin profe under the title of Parvum Jab. The Englilh begins thus : 

" Lietf lord my foul thou fpare." 
In Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Laud. F 77. 5, tec. be. It is a paiaphrale of Tome Excerpt* 
from the book of Job. Thcy>vn( peniltMliai P/almi begin thus : 

" To goddis morfchippe that dere us bougt." 
MSS. Bodl. Digb. ig. Hampole's ExfaJUit in Pfakerium is not uncommon in 
Englifli. [Copies arc in Corpus Chritti College, Cambridge, and at Eton Col- 
lege. — F.} It has a prel^e in Englifh rhymes in fome copies, in praifc of the 



Hampole was a ve^ popular writer. Moft of his many theological pieces feem to 
haretxentranflated into Englifh foon after they appearol : and thofe piece* abound 
among our MSS. Two of his trafb were tranllated by Richard Mifyn, prior of 
the Carmelites at Lincoln, about the year 143;. The Incetuhum Amorii at the 
wquefl of Margaret He llingdon a reciufe, Princ " To the alkynge of thi delire." 
And Dt Emendatime I'itit. " Tany thou not to oure." They are in the tranf- 
lator's own handwriting in the library of C.C.C. Oxon. MSS. 137. I 6nd other 
ancient tranflationa of both thefe pieces. Particularly, Tiw Pritkt tf Lo-ot after 
fiickard Haenptl tretimg a/ tit tArtt degreti af hvt. MSS. Bodl. Arch. B. 65, 
f. 109. As a proof of the confufiona and uncertainties attending the works of our 
author, I muft add, that we have a tianflation of his traA DtEmendalioai under 
this title: 7>u fsrm af ftrfyt U-viiig, inihUh Aah RicAard tht hernai laratt ta a 
rtclufi tumud Margerrti. MS. Vernon. But Margarete is evidently the reciufe, 
at whole requeft Richard Milyn, many years after Hampole'i death, tianflated the 
IgcetuSatn Amtiii. Thefe obfervations, to which othcn might be added, are fuf- 
ficient to confirm the rufpiciona inGnuated in the text. Many of Hampole's Latin 
theological tiafb were printed very early at Paris and Cologne. 

{In ig6S, Mr. Perty edited fome of his Englilh Profe Treatifct for the Early 
EngliO) Text Society. See Mr. Perry's Preface.] 
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SECTION VIII.' 

N this Teftion we fiiall proceed to give fome account of 
the poem which is commonly called the Vijion of Piers 
the Plmvman,v/ith feveral cxtra3s from the beft edition. 
The remarks of our earlier antiquaries upon the fubje^ 
are frequently miflcading ; and in the following Iketch 
the reader's attention will often be mod invited to thofe points on 
which preceding writers have gone moll widely aftray. 

The title of the poem has been conllantly mifundemood. In the 
MSS. it is Diahgus de Petra Plowman^ and is divided into two 
fe£lions ; the former being Fifio WtlUlmi de Petra PJowman, and the 
latter fijia ejufdem [or Fita} de Dnuely Dobet, et Dobeji ; from which 
it follows that the author's name was ffi/Ziam^ and that " Piers 
Plowman" is the fubje^ of the poem. Yet it is quite ufual, in 
nearly all text books, to fpeak of Pieri Plowman't Vifion as though 
Piers Plowman were the author's name ! But this miftake is made 
even by Spenfer, in his epilogue to the ShepheariTf Calendar^ where 
he alludes to Chaucer under the name of Tityrus, and next fpeaks 
of '* the Pilgrim that the Ploughman playde awhyte." Let it be noted 
that the term "Piers Plowman's Vifion" is fheer nonfenfe, becaufe 
the words " of Piers the Plowman " mean " concerning Piers the 
Plowman," of not being here the fign of a poffeffive cafe. 

This blunder is frequently doubled by confufing the "Vision" 
with an imitation of it by another author, which will be confidered 
in the next fe£Uon. 

The name of the author of the Vision is not certainly known, 
but all accounts agree in giving him the name of Langland, whilft 
numerous allufions in the poem concur with the Latin title in 
aligning to him the Chriftian name of William. There are two 
notices of him, in handwriting of the fifteenth century. The one, 
difcovered on the flyleaf of a MS. of the poem in Trinity Collie, 
Dublin, by Sir F. Madden, is as follows, ** Memorandum, quod 
Stacy de Rokayle, pater ff^illielmi de Langland, qui Stacius fuit 
generofus, et morabatur in Schipton vndcr Whicwode [about 4 miles 
from Burford, co. Oxford] tenens domini le Spenfer in comitatu 
Oxon. qui predi^us Willielmus fecit hbrum qui vocatur Perys 
Ploughman." The other is on the flyleaf of a MS. (numbered cxxx) 
now m the pofTeffion of Lord Afhburnham, which fays — " Robert 
or William langland made pers ploughman j" beneath which is added, 
in the handwriting of John Bale — " Robert Langlande, natus in 
comitatu Salo[ue in villa Mortimers Clybery in the Clayland and 
within viij miles of Malvern hills, fcripfit piers ploughman," &c. 

[' Communicated hj the Rev. W. W. Skeat, nhofe text and remarkt have 
been for the moft part fubflituted for thofc of Warton and hii earlier editon.] 
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It has commonly been affliimcd that wc know very little more 
about the author than this ; but the internal evidence of his poem 
really reveals much more, quite enough, in fad, to give us a clear 
conception of him. But it is necellary firft to give fome account of 
the poem itfetf, and to corred the common notion which affigns to 
it the date 1362, as if it were moll of it written all at once. 

The poem afliimes at leaft five fhapes in the various MSS., of 
which more than forty are ftill extant Two of thcfe arc due to 
errors of copyifts, but it is clear that three of thefe forms are due 
to the author himfelf, and that he rewrote his poem, not once only, 
but twice, and that rather long intervals intervened between the 
lirft and fecond, and between the fecond and third, vcrfions. 

(A). Theory? verfion, which is by much the fliorteft, and written 
with great rapidity and vigour, confifts of a prologue and twelve 
PalTuG. It may be called the A-text, or the *' Vernon" text, as the 
belt copy of it exifts in the Vernon MS. in the Bodleian library, and 
it has been publiflied by the Early Engltfh Text Society, with the 
title — '*The Vifion of William concerning Piers [tbi'] Plowman^ 
together with l^ita de Dowel, Debet, et Dabeji^fecundum ffit tt Refiun, 
by William Langland, A. n. 1362,"' None of thefe MSS, contains 
the twelfth PafTus, except the Univerfity Coll. MS., which preferves 
only eighteen lines of it ; but there is one complete copy in the 
Bodleian library, viz. MS. Rawl. Poet. 137, in which the twelfth 
PafTus begins at fol. 40. The date 1362 was fuggefled byTyrwhitt, 
who obferved with great fagacity and juflice, that the ** Southweflern 
wind on a Saturday at even," which the author refers to as a recent 
event, was certainly the terrible florm of Saturday, Jan. 15, i36i-2, 
which is noticed by many writers, and in particular, is thus recorded 
by Thorn, apud Decem Scriptorcs: *' a. d. mccclxii. 15 die 
Januarii, circa horam vefperarum, ventus vehemens notus auftralis 
Africus tanta rabie erupit," &c.' Mention is made in the fame 
pafTageof thepoem (p. 52} of "thefe pellilences," i. e. the peflilences 
of 1348-1349, and 1361-1362. This verfion confifls of about 
2567 lines. 

(B). Not forefeeing the popularity which his poem was deflined 
to enjoy, the author retorted to the not uncommon device of killing 
himfelf^ off, in the concluding lines of the earlieft verfion, where he 
fays: 

" WUle' wifle thorgh irnit* ■ thou woft wel the fothe. 
That this Tpwhe nai fpedelich ■ and Tped bim wel fafte. 
And wrougbtbc that here ii wrjten* ' and other ncrkei bothe 

■ [Edited rrom the "Vernon" MS., collated with MS. R. 3. 14. in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Harl. S75 and 6041, the MS. in UniverCty 
ColleKC, Oxford, MS. Douce, 313, ifc. : by the Rev. W. W. SIteat j London, 
1867.] 

' [Cf. Walfingham, ed. H. T. Riley, vol. 1. p. 196, Fabyan's Chronicle, ed. 
Ellis, p. 475, Hardyng's Chronicle, ed. Ellis, p. 330.] 

' [i.e. William, the author himfelf.] * Iconfcience.] 

• p. I. the Vifion of Do-wcl j the *■ other wetkcs ' refer 10 the Vifion of Piers 
the Plowman, properly la called.] 
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' and mccbel puplc' alfb ; 
was wrought ■ ere wille' myghle afpie, 
Dcth delt bim a dent* ' and drof him to the crthe, 
And [he] is dored vnder clom' ■ crift haue his foulc I " 
And To the matter rcfted for nearly fifteen years. But the g^ief of 
the whole nation at the death of the Black Prince, the difquiedng 
political events of 1377, the laft year of Edward III., the diflatisfac- 
tion of the commons with the conduct of the Duke of Lancafter, 
roufed our poet, as it roufed other men. Then it was that, taking his 
text from EcclefiaAicus, x. i6, Vtt terra uhi rex puer tji, he compofed 
his famous verfion of the well-known fabte of the rats wifhing to bell 
the cat, a fable which has never been elfewhere told fo well or fo 
elTeflively. Then it was that, taking advantage of his now more ex- 
tenlive acquaintance with Scripture, and his familiarity with the 
daily fcenes of London life, he rewrote and added to his poem till he 
had trebled the extent of it, and multiplied the number of his Latin 
quotations by feven. The additions are, moA of them, exceedingly 
good, and diftinguilhed by great freedoni and orinnality of thought ; 
indeed, we may fay that, upon the whole, the "B-text" is the bed 
of the three, and the beft fuited for giving us a fair idea of the 
author's peculiar powers. The complete text comprifes the two 
Vifions, viz. of Piers Plowman, and of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do- 
bell i the former confifting of a Prologue and feven PalTus, and the 
latter of three Prologues and ten PaiTus, viz. a Prologue and lix 
PalTus of Do-wel, a Prologue and three .PafTus of Do-bet, and a Pro- 
logue and I PalTus of Do-befl. But in many (perhaps all) of the 
MSS. the dillindions between the component parts are not much 
regarded, and in fome there is no mention of Do-wel, Do-bet, and 
D o~ be fl whatever, but the whole is called Liher (or DiaUgus) de petro 
plowman, and made to conlift of a Prologue and twenty falTus. Not 
to go into further deUils, it is neceflary to add that there are two 
perfeiS MSS. of it which are of fpecial excellence, and which do not 
greatly vary from each other ; from one of thefe, MS. Trin. Coll. 
Camb. B. 15, 17, Mr. Wright printed his well-known and conve- 
nient edition of the whole poem, and the other, MS. Laud 581, 
forms the bafis of the text pubtifhed by the Early Englifh Text Soci- 
ety in 1869. Other good MSS. of Uiis verfion are Rawl. Poet. 38 
(which contains fome extra lines), MS. Dd. 1. 17, in the Cambridge 
Univerfity library, MS. 79 in Oriel CoUege, Oxford, &c. 

The B-text was alfo printed by Robert Crowley, in 1550, from a 
very good MS. Indeed, Crowley printed three impreffions of it in 
the fame year, the firfl and fcarcefl being the moft correal, and the 
third (called " fecond " imprellion on the title-page) being the worll. 
Crowley's edition was very incorrcSly rcprinteo by Owen Rogers 
in 1561. 

The third verfion was probably not compofed till 1380 or even 
later, or, ftitl more probably, it contains additions and revifions made 

< [much people.} * U. t. William, the author himfelf.] 

' [dint, blovr.J • [loam, clay.] 
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at various periods later than 1378. Throughout thefe the working 
of the lame mind is clearly difcerniblc, but there is a tendency to 
difFufenefs and to a love for theological Aibtleties. It is of ftil] 
greater length, containing a Prologue and nine PafTus of Pitrs tbt 
Flawmany a Prologue and fix PafTus of Do-wel, a Prologue and 
three PalTus of Da-bet^ and a Prologue and one PafTus of Do-beji; 
or, according to the fhorter notation, a Prologue and twenty-two 
PafTuB. It may be remarked that the Qiort poem of Da-btft tiands 
almod exa^ly the fame in both the B and C verHons. 

An edition of this text was printed (very incorrectly) by Dr. 
Whitaker, in 1813^ from a MS. now belon^ng to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps.' 

We may lafelydate the A-iext about a.d. 1362, the B-text about 
A.D. 1377, and the C-text about a.d. 1^0. To afTume the date 
1362 for dl three is to introduce unneceflary confufion. 

Befidcs this extraordinary work, with its three varying editions, I 
hold that we are indebted to the fame author for a remarkable poem 
on the Depojitkn of Richard //. of courfe written in 1399, and which 
has been twice printed by Mr. Wright, the more convenient edition 
being that publifhed for the Camden Society in 1838. This is not 
the place to difcufs a queflion of fome difficulty, and concerning 
which a careful reader may form an opinion for himfelf, and can 
come, I think, to no other conclufion. It is true that Mr. Wright 
has exprelTed a different opinion, but he was mi/led by a marginal 
note in his MS. to which he attached fome importance.* 

Returning to the author, we may now piece together the follow- 
ing account of him, which is probably true, and, at any rate, refts 
chiefly upon his own ftatements. At the time of writing the B-text 
oi Do-wel^ he was forty-five years of age, and he was therefore born 

' [For further information concerning the MSS, fee the prefaces (o the Early 
Engfifh Text Society's edition, and a pamphlet Blfo puhlilhed by the fame Ibciety, 
with the title — "Parallel E»tra£is from twenty-nine MSS. of Pien Plowman," &k. i 
ed.Skcat, iSfie.] 

For general remarks upon the poem, fee the fame prcfacei ; Mr. Wrieht*! pre- 
face to Ti is edition of i8+i, reprinted in 1856; ProfclTor Morley's Eaglifi Writtri, 



: Mar(h'B LeSuni an lit Origin aid Hificry of tie Engli/b Ltrnguagt, Svo., 
iHbi, p. 19S, Sec; aud a fine palTage in Dean Milman'a Hularj nj Latin Cirif- 
timiit/, vol. vi. p. jj6, ed. 1855. Refpeiiing Whitaker') edit. 1813, to extraA* 



from which the farmer editors of Warton very ufelefsly, as the prelent writer thinks, 
devoted feveral pa^s, Mr. Wright has obferved : '* Dr. Whittaker was not well 
qualified for this undertaking ; he alfo laboured under many difadvantages ; he had 
accefs to only three manufcripts, and thofc not very good ones ; and he has not 
chofcn the befl te>t even of ihele. Unleli he had lome reafon to believe that the 
book was originally written in a particular dialeff, he ought to have given a 

iireference to that among the oldelt manufcripts, nhich prcf«nts the pureft 
anguage."] 

* [See his edition (Camd. Soc.) p. vi., where " liber hic" Oiould havebem printed 
"liber borno," an error which vitiates the whole ^argument. The unique copy of 
this poem is found in MS. LI. 4. 14- in the Cambridge Univcifity library, where 
it follows a copy of Piers Ikt Pisiawum, and is in the fane handwriting with it, 
though that of coorfe proves but little. I ai^ue from internal evidence, of which 
I can adduce a great deal.] 
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about A.D. 1332, probably at Cleobunr Mordmer. His father and 
his friends put him to (chool (polEbly in the monaftery at Great 
Malvern), made a cUri or Tcholar of him, and taught him what 
holy writ meant. In 1362, at the ;^e of about thirty, he wrote the 
A-text of the poem, without any thought of continuing or enlarging 
it. In this he refers to Edward III. and his fon the Black Prince, 
to the murder of Edward II., to the great peftilcnces of 1348 and 
1361, to the treaty of Brctignyin 1360, and Edward's wars in Nor- 
mandy, and alfo mofl particularly to the great Aorm of wind which 
took place on Saturday evening, Jan. 15th, 1361-2.' This verfion 
of the poem he dcfcribes as having been partly compofed in May, 
whild wandering on Malvern Hills, which are thrice mentioned m 
the part rightly called Piers the Plowman. In the introdudtion or 
prologue to Da-wei, he defcribes himfelf as wandering about all the 
fumtner till he met with two Minorite Friars, with whom he dif- 
courfed concerning Da-vitl, It was probably not long after this 
that be went to refide in London, with which he already had fome 
acquaintance ; there hs lived in Cornhill, with his wife Kitte and 
his daughter Calotc, for many long years.* In 1377, he began to 
expand his poem into the B-text, wherein he alludes to the acceffion 
of Richard II. in the words—" Jif I regne any while,"* and alfo 
cxplicitlr to the dearth in the dry month of April, 1370, when 
Chichefler was mayor ; a dearth due to the exceffive rains in the 
autumn of 1369. Chichefter was elected in 1369 (probably in 
Odlober) and was ftill mayor in 1 370. In Riiey's Memnrialt of 
London, p. 344, he is mentioned as being mayor in that very month 
of April in that very year in the words — "Afterwards, on the 25th 
day of April in the year above-mentioned, it was agreed by John de 
Chicheftre, Mayor, &c. It is important to infift upon this, becaufe 
the MS. followed by Mr. Wright, in company with many inferior 
ones, has a corrupt reading which turns the words — "A fioujand and 
thre hondreth * tweis thretty and ten" into *' twice twenty and ten," 
occafioning a tX^^t difficult, and mifleading many modern writers 
and readers, hnce the fame miflake occurs in Crowley's edition. 
Fortunately, the Laud MS. 581 and MS. Rawl. Poet. 38 fet us right 
here, and all difficulty now vanishes ; for it is eafily afcertained that 
Chicheller was mayor in 1369-70, and at no other time, having 
never been re-eleSed. Stow and other old writers have the right 
date. In the C-tcxt, written at fome time after 1378, the poet 
reprefents himfelf as ftill in London, and in the commencement of 
PalTus v. (alfo called Paflus vi, as in Whitaker) gives us feveral 
particulars concerning himfelf, wherein he alludes to his own tall- 
nefs, fayti^ that he is too " long " to ftoop low, and he has alio 
fome remarks concerning the fons of freemen which imply that he 

' [That 11, the year 1361, which wu formerly called ijSi, vrheD ihe year irat 
fuppoled not to begin till March. See, for thefe alluConi, B-tcxt, Pali. iij. 186, 
■SS ! IT, 45 i and v. i*.] 

' [C-Tew, Pafi. v.] » [B. n. 177.] 
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waa himfelf the Ton of a franldin or freeman, and bom in lawful 
wedlock. He wore the clerical tonfure, probablv as having taken 
minor orders, and earned a precarious living by ftnging the plactha^ 
dirigtj and " feven pfalms " for the good of men's fouls ; for, ever 
fince his friends died who had firft put him to fchool, he had found 
no kind of life that pleafed him except to be in "thefe long clothes," 
and by help of fucb (clerical) labour as he had been bred up to he 
contrived not onlv to live *' in London, but upon London " alfo. 
The fuppolidon that he was married (as he fays he was) may, per- 
haps explain why he never rofe in the church. He has many allu- 
fions to his extreme poverty. Laftty,'in the depofition of Richard 
II. he defcribes himfelf as being in Briftol in the year 139Q, when 
he wrote his laft poem. This poem is but fhort, and in the only 
MS. wherein it exiAs, terminates abruptly in the middle of a page, 
and it is quite poffible that it was never finifhed. This is the laft 
trace of him, and he was then probably about Hxty-feven years of 
age, fo that he may not have long furvived the acceffion of Henry 
I ^. In perfonal appearance, he was fo tall that he obtained the 
nickname of " Longe Wille," as he tells us in the line : 

" I hare Ijrutd in londe," quod I - " lay name is X^a^ nilli.'" 
This nickname may be paralleled from Mr, Riley's Memwiab of 
Lott/ion^ p. 457, where we read of John Edward, *' otherwife called 
Longe Jack," under the date 1382. In PaiTus xv. (B-text) he fays 
that he wag loath to reverence lords or ladies, or perfons drefTed in 
fur, or wearing filver ornaments ; he never would fay " God fave 
you " to ferjeants whom he met, for all of which proud behaviour, 
then very uncommon, people looked upon him as a fool. It requires 
no great ftretch of imagination to pi£lure to ourfclves the tall gaunt 
figure of Long Will in his long robes and with his fliaven head, 
ftriding along Cornhill, faluting no man by the way, minutely obfer- 
vant of the gay drefTes to which he paid no outward reverence. It 
ought alfo to be obferved how very frequent are his allufions to 
lawyers, to the law-courts at Weftminfter, and to legal procefles. 
He has a mock-charter, beginning with the ordinary formula ScianI 
prafenttj et futurt^ a form of making a will, and in one palTage (B- 
text, Pafs. XI.) he (peaks with fuch fcorn of a man who draws up a 
charter badly, who interlines it, or leaves out fentences, or puts falfe 
Latin in it, that I think we may &irly fuppofe him to have been 
converlant with the writing out of legal documents, and to have 
eked out his fubfiAence by the fmall fums received for doing fo. 
The various texts are fo confiftent, that we may well fuppofe him 
to have been hit own fcribe in the firft inftance. Indeed, there are 
fome reafons for fuppofing the MS. Laud Mijc. 581 to be an 
autograph copy. 

Wood conftifes Lan^and with John Maluerne, a continuation of 

' [See Wright'* edition, p. 304, where "quod/" is printed "quod 4r," an tnoi 
nhich a collation of many MSS. ha* removed. It ii verr curious that the word* 
&Mlr, lo^e, and wB* in tbi* line form Wille La^tlonJt when read backwards.] . 
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the Pelychnnicon, who is laid to have been a fellow of Oriel, and 
was certainly a prior of the Benedictine monaflery at Worcefter. 

The poem itielf contains a reries of diftind vifions, which the 
author imagines himfelf to have feen, while he was Heeping, after z 
long ramble on Malv erne-hills in Worcefterfhire. It is a fatirc on 
the vices of altnoft every profeffion ; but particularly on the corrup- 
tions of the clergy, and the abfurdities of fuperflition. Thefe are 
ridiculed with much humour and fpirit, couched under a ftrong vein 
of allegorical invention. 

But it is untrue that Langland adopts the ftyle of the Anglo-Saxon 
poets, as has been well fhown by Mr. Marm who, in the pallage 
already referred to, thus refutes this notion : 

*' The Vifion of the Ploughman furnifbes abundant evidence of 
the fomiliarity of its author with the Latin Scriptures, the writings 
of the fathers, and the commentaries of Romifli expofitors, but ex- 
hibits very few traces of a knowledge of romance literature. Still 
the proportion of Norman-French words, or at lealt of words which, 
though of Latin origin, are French in form, is quite as great as in 
the works of Chaucer.' The familiar ufe of this mixed vocabulary, 
in a poem evidently intended for the popular ear, and compofed by a 
writer who gives no other evidence of an acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of France, would, were other proof wanting, tend Itrongly to 
confirm the opinion I have before advanced, that a large infulion of 
French words had been not merely introduced into the literature, 
but incorporated into the common language of England ; and that 
only a very fmall proportion of thofe employed by the poets were 
firlf introduced by them. 

"The poem, if not altogether original in conception, is abun- 
dantly fo in treatment. The fpirit it breathes, its imagery, the turn 
of thought, the Dyle of illuflration and argument it employs, are as 
remote at poJfibU jram thi font of Angle-Saxon poetry, but exhibit the 
charadlerillic moral and mental traits of the Englifhman as clearly 
and unequivocally as the moft national portions of the works of 
Chaucer or of any other native writer." 

The whole poem is in alliterative verfe, not becaufe Langland 
wifhed here again to "imitate the Anglo-Saxon ftyle," but becaufe 
that rhythm was more thoroughly Englifh than any other kind, and 
familiar to moft Englifhmen, efpeciajly in the northern and weftern 
parts. Neither did the neceSity of findinz ftmilar initial letters 
cramp his expreJiion, as Warton intimated; for it is clear that 
Langland was often carelefs about his alliteration, and wrote with 
great eafe, fkcrificing found to fenfe in every cafe of perplexity. It 
ought further to be noticed that the poem is fomething more than 
a latire ; the author, dreaming like another Bunyan, fees his ideal 
^pe of excellence in the fhape of Piers the Ploughman, and his chief 



' [The Prologue to Piere the Plornnan and the firft +jo lines of Chaucer's Pro- 
logue alike contain It per cent, of Anglo-Saxon words. See Marih, LeSurei m 
Ei^fil; ist Series, p. 1*4'] 
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aim is to develop the whole hillory of the religious life of man, fo 
that Piers anfwers in fome fenfe to Bunyan's "ChHHian," though 
he is flill more like " Greathean." In f^ik. Piers is fpoken of under 
feveral afpcfts. At one time he is the honeil and utterly truthful 
labourer, whofe ftrong common fenfe can give good advice to his 
betters ; at another, he is identified with the human nature of Chrift ; 
and ag:ain, he reprefencs the whole ChriHian church in its primitive 
and bell condition. At ail times he is the imperfonation of the fpiri- 
tual part of human nature which ever wars againft evil, but which 
can never wholly triumph in this world. Unlefs this be kept in view, 
the poem indeed fcems wanting in unity. 

The fatire is conduced by the agency of feveral allegorical per- 
(bnages, fuch as Avarice, Bribery, bimony, Theology, Confcience^ 
Stc. There is much imagination in the following picture, which is 
intended to reprefent human life and its various occupations : 
Thanne gan I to raeten ■ a menieiloufe fwtuene,' 

That I nas in a wildemctTe ' niH I neuer nhcre ) 

As I bihclde in-to >c eft aii biceb to l« Iboae, 

I feigb a tourc on a toft ' tri«licn ymalced ; 

A depe dale binethe ■ a dongeon In 



Witb depe dychei & deike ' a»d dredful of fight. 
A faire fclde lul of folke • fonde I there bytwene. 
Of alle maner of men ■ >e mcne and t« liche. 



Worchjng and wandrynK ' u K worlde aiketh. 

Some putten hem (o te plow ■ pleyed fill felde, • 

In fettyng and in fowyng ■ fnonkcn fill harde. 

And wonnen that wailours ' witb glotonye deftruyeth. 
And Tome putttn hem to pniyde, ice. 
The following extra^s from PalTus viii-x. (Text B.) are not only 
ftriking fpecimeng of our author's allegorical fatire, but contain 
much fenfe and obfervation of life, with lame llrokes of poetry : 

Thus TTobed in mlTet ' I romcd abouce 

Al X fomcr fcfouB ■ for to feke dowel,* 

And fraTDcd* fill oft ■ of Iblke )>it I mette. 

If ani wijte wifte ■ where dowel was at Inne/ 

And what man he mi}te be ' of many man I axed. 

% Was neuere wijte, as I went - Ht me wiffe coutbe* 

Where Ks lede lenged' - Me ne more , 

H TtI it bifel on \ fryday ■ two fretes I mette, 

Mainm of ^ Menoures ' men of gretc wittc. 

I hailfed bem hendely* ' as 1 haddc lemcd. 

And preyed hem par charitee • ar frei palTed fbrther. 

If ^i kaene any contrc * or coftes, aapci went. 

Where Ht dowel dwelleth ■ doth me to wytene.* 

<r For )>ei ben men on Ks molde ' )>at roofe wyde walken, 

And knowen conirees, and courtes ' and many kynnn placn,'* 

Bothe prynces paleyles ■ and pore mennea cotei. 

And do-wel and do-yuel ■ where >ei dwelle bothe. 



Andei 



AmonzM vt," quad >e Menoun ' " tat man i» dwellyngr. 



Bneesv* 
re bath. 



■ B-text I Prol. II. ii-ia (ed. Skeat). 

' [Do-well.] ' rinquired.] * [lived.] * [could inform nic.] 

' riingered, dwelt.] ' [Fnars Minora.] ' fialuted them civilly.] 

' [know.] " [Places of many a kind j i. e. many forts of places.] 
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f " Contra," qiwd I u > derkt ' and comlcd to diTputeo, 

And feide hem fothli, "fipeui ■ im Jit caM li^huj 

Seuene fythcs,' feith >c batx • fynncih >e rittful. 

And nbo-fo fynnctb," I fcyde ■ " doth yuel, as me t>inketb, 

And dowel and do-jruel - mow nou}C dnellc togiderc*. 

Erga, he nys nau}t ainaf * amonge uiw freres j 

He is othErttbilc ellis where ' to wirfe >e peple." 

U " I Ihal fey \t, my fone " ■ feide >« ftere tanne, 

" How leuene fithes >e fad man* ■ on )>e day rynneth ) 

By a forbifcne,"' qirod [« frere ■ " 1 Ihal te filire Ibewe. 

T Lat Biynge a man in a bote ' amydde a brode water, 

t}e wynde and )>c water ■ and the bote waggynge 

Maketh )>e man many a tymc ' to fallc and to ftonde { 

For ftonde he neuere fo ftyf ■ he ftombleth )if be mocue ; 

Ac }it is he fauf and founde ' and lb hym blhouetb. 

For }if be ne arilc ^ rather ■ and rauMe to >e tliere ; 

pe wynde wolde, wyth >e watw ■ [« bote ou/rtbrowc \ 

And t^nne were his lyf iofte ' jiouigh jacchefle* of hym-lclf. 

IT And \nA it faiicch," qu«d )>c frtrc ' "bi folke here on erthei 

pe water is iikned to >e worlde ■ [lat wanyetb and wczeth, 

pe godis of >is grounde aren like - to te grete wawei, 

pat as wyndes and wcderes ' walwcCh aboute. 

pe bote is Iikned to owre body ■ |iat brulel is of kyndc, 

pat >onigh lie fende and )ic fle&lu ■ and N Irete irorlde 

Synneth pe fadman ■ a day, feucne fythes. 

IT Ac dedly fynne doth he nou}i • for dowel hym keplth. 

And )>at ii cbarite t>e champioua ' chief help a^ein fynne \ 

For he ftrengtheth man to ftonde ' and Aereth mannes foule, 

And )>oweh Vi body bow ■ as bote doth in ^ water. 

Ay is H loule fauf ' but if t>i-leif wole 

Do a dedly fynne * and drenche To Vx foule % 

God wole fiiflre wel Vt fleuthe ■ jif W-fclf lyketh. 

For he }af >e to }ercs1yue ' to }eme nrel ^i-ielue. 

And l>at is witte and (re wille ■ to eiury «y}te a porcioua, 

To flegbyng Ibules ■ to filTches & to bdles. 

Ac man nath mofte tvrof ' and mofte ii to blame. 

But if he worche wel t>er-wilh ■ at dowel hym techetb." 

It " I haue no kynde knowyng," qwd I ■ "to conceyuc alle }owre wordes, 

Ac if I may lyue and lokc ' I fhal go Ictnc bettere." 

" I bikenne ^ eryft, quod he ' t^t on ^ croSc dcyde." 

And I feyde, " )>c fame ■ laue }ow fro myfchaunce, 

And jiue jow grace on >is grounde ■ good men to worthe." 

^ And his I went wide-where • wajkyng myne one, 

&f a wilde wildemelTe * and bi a wode-^e. 

BJilTe of t>o briddei - abyde me made. 

And vnder a tynde* vppon a launde ' lened I a ftouwde,* 

To lythe' ^ layes - )>c louely foulei made. 

Murthc of her mouthes ' made me tcre to flepe j 

pe merueilloufeft meteles ■ mette me' tanne 

pat euer dremed wy^te ■ in worlde, as I wene. 

IT A raoche man, as me t«u}te ' and lyke to my-felue 

Come and called me ' by my kyndc^ name. 

" What artow," qwd I t>o ■ " pat twi my name knoweft V 

" pat tou woft wel," quad he ■ " and no wyjte bettere," 



' Ftimes.] * fibber, good man.l ' riJmUitude, emnplcl 

«tl«l»«fi-l ' riime-tree.], • ta while.] 



^ [liftcn to.] * [I dreamed.] 

* £oi*n t ). t. Chiiftitn tume of " Will."] 
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t " Wote I what Jmw art ? hjught," fcfde he |«nne, 

" I haue fuwed' )« lai r«ucDe )ere ■ fey Jmw me no rather ? " 

f " Alt \iavt thought V <pud 1 >a ' " >ow coutbeft me wilTe 

Where t'l't donel dnelleth ' and do me >at to knowcT" 

1 " Donel and dobet - and dobeft ^ thridde," quod be, 

" Arcn thrte fairc Tcrtue* ' and bcth uaujte ki to fVude. 

Who-lb i» trewe of his tonge ■ and of hU two buiJei, 

And ^rugh hii laboure or porugh his londe ■ his Ijrflode wynnelh,* 

And is trufti of hi) taUend^ ' tMcth but his ownc. 

And is nou}t dronkenlew' ne dedeignoiu ' dowel hym folwetb. 

Dobet doth ijjt ^us - ac he doth moche more j 

He is as low as a lombe ■ and loueliche of fpeche. 

And helpctb alie men ' after >at hem nedeth j 

pc ba^res ind >c bigurdeles * he hath to-broken' hem alle, 

^hat Ic Erl auarous ■ hdde, and his beim ; 

And )>us with MammonaES moneie ' be hath made hym frendcs. 

And is ronne in-to Religious ■ and bath rtndred* >e bible, 

And prccbetb to the {>ocplc ' feynt Pouin wordcs, 

LittMlrr /hffertis oififieMtti, rum/itu ipfifr^ttiU), 
' And fufireth ^ TRwife ■ with }ow for to libbe, 
And with gUddc wille doth hem gode ■ for Co god }ow botetb.' 
f Dobeft ii aboue bothc ' and bereth a biSchopcs ctoSe, 
Is hoked on Ht one cnde ■ to halie' men fro hcUe. 
A pyke is on >at potenti:' ' to pulte adown H wikked, 
pat wayten any wikkednelTe ■ dowel to tene. 
And dowel and dobet ■ amonges hem ordeigned 
To c»>une one to be kynee ' to reule hem bothe ) 
pat jif dowel or dobet ■ did ajein dobeft, 



f Thus dowel and dobet ■ and dobeft t« thridde, 

Ctouned one to be kynge ' to kepen hem alle, 

And to reule tv Rcume ' bi her* ihre wittes. 

And none other-wife ■ but at ki thre affented." 

f I thonked thou}t >o ■ tot he me his tau}te } 

** Ac tete fauoureth me nou}t H l~tggyng * I coueite to leme 

How dowel, dobet, and dobeft ■ don amonges ]ic peple." 

f " But witte connc wilTc >e," qwd t^ujt - where to' thre dwelle ; 

Ellis wote I none >at can ' ht now is alyuc." 

fl poujte and I thus ■ thre dayi we jeden," 

Di^iulyng Tppon dowel ■ day after other, 

And ar we were ywar * with witte gan we mete. 

He was longe and lene * liche to none other. 

Was no pruyde on his apparaille * nc poucrte noyther, 

Sadde of nis femblaunt - and of foft cbiere. 

I dorfie mcue no matere * to make hym to iangle. 

But as I bad tou}t )io - be menc bitwene, 

And put forth fonmie parpos ■ to prouen his wittei. 

What was dowel fro dobet ■ and dobeft fnun hem bothe, 

f panne ^U}t in tat tyme ' feide ^ife wordes, 

"Where dowel, dobet ■ and dobeft ben in londe, 

Here ii wilU wolde ywyte * yif witte couibe teche hym. 

And whether he be man or [no] man ' t>is man layne wolde afpye, 

Ajkd wOTchen as l>ci thre wolde ■ >is it bis entente." 



followed.] ' reams.] 

The Oriel MS. has liffii^, i.e. dealing, reckoning] ' [drunken.] 

broken in pieces.] * [iranlUted.] ' Hiale, draw.] 

ftaff.] ■ ttll«t-l *• [thoft.] 

.went, trarelled.] 
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Pa)SV3 IX, (B-TEXT). 

" Sire dowel dwelleth," qiwd wlttc * " nou}i a day henna. 
In acaftel \n kjnde' made ■ of foure kynnes>Lnge*) 
Of erthe and eyre i< it made ' medled logideres, 
With wynde and with water ■ witterly' enioyned. 
Kynde (lath dofed tiere-Inne ' craftily with-alle, 
A iemman' >at he loueth - lilic to hym-feluc, 
Juiitta {he batte ■ ac enuye hir hateth, 
A proude pryker of Fraunce ■ frjncept ktdui mmi£. 
And woldc winne hir awey ' with wylei, and he myjte. 
IT Ac kynde knoweth [lis wel ■ and kepeth hir fre bettere, 
And hath do hir with lire dowel - is duke of ^is marche*. 
Dobet is hir damoifEle ■ Gre doweles doubter. 
To feme this lady Icily* * bathe late and rathe.* 
Dobetl is aboue bothe ' a biflcbopes pere ; 
pat be bit, mote be do' ' he reuleth hem alle ; 
Aionia )iat lady ' is laddc bi his lerynge. 
ir Ac >e conftable of t«t ciUlel ' tat kepctb al ^ naecbe, 
* Ii a wys kni}te with-al ■ lire Inwitte he hattc. 

And hath fyue feyre Tones * bi his firll »yf g 
Sire fewel and Ikyncl ' and bcrewel te hende. 
Sire worche-wel-wyth-Mne-hande • a wijte man of ftrengthe, 
And fire godtrey gowel ■ gret lordes for folbe. 
pife fyue ben fctle - (o fauc )iis lady ioiima, 
Tyl kynde come or fende ' to &ue hir for euere." 
% " what kyniies thyng is kynde," quod I ' " canftow me telle f" 
IT " Kynde," qwd mtte, "i* acreuour - of alle kynnestungni 
F^er and fourmour ■ of al >at euere was maked [ 



And liat is >c gret god - \M srnnyngc had 
Lorde orlyfaad oflyjte ■ oflvffe and of p( 
Angeles and al Hng ■ area at his vrille. 

n ii hym mofte lyke - of marke' and of Ichaf^; 



For )>orugh it worde t<at be fpake ' wexen forth beftei, 

I^, Vfaaajknt: 
S And made man likkeft ' 



DtxU, Vfaaafunt: 
id made man likkeft ' to hTm-lt 
And Eue of his ribbe-bon ■ nita-outcn ei 



1 eny mene. 
For he was lyngukr hym-felf ■ and ieyejaaamtu, 
As vrho leith, ' oiore mote herc-to ' >an mv worde one ) 
My m]r}te mofe belpe * now with my rpeclic.' 
Ri}te as a lorde Ihofde make ]tttxti ■ and hym lakked pafchemyn, 
pough he couth write neuere fo wel ' }if he had no penne, 

rWfreri] for al )>c lordlhip ' I leue were neuere ymaked. 
And lo It lemeib bi hym - u t« bible tellech, 
pere he feyde, dixit, H faaefimtj 
He mode worche with his worde ' and his witi 



And in Ya manere was man made ' torugh my}te of god a1mi}ti. 
With hii worde and werkemanfchip ' and with jyf to lafte. 
And \Ka god gaf hym a gooft' ' of |>e godhed of heuene, 
A..J ^\.T„ ^-.^- ^_^^ . .A-j i.__^ Li:yr. 



And of his grete grace * sraunted hym blifle, 

And Ht is lyf )>at ay fhal laft ■ toalni* lynage aiter. 

And >«U is t« caftel >at kynde made ' cars it hattc, 

And U a* iDOche to mene ■ as man with a feule { 

And )«t he wrou}t with werke * and with worde bothe, 

ponigh my)te of t« maiefte * man was ymaked. 



[naturE.] ' [verily, truly.J ' [lover.] 

noyally.J * [eaTly.J ■ [What he bids, muft be done.] 

[fiwm, iaihion.] • flpirit.] 
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1 Inwit mil alle witic* ■ clorrd ben >cT.innc, 
For louc of >« lady mama • )>at Ivf ii yntmpned i ' 
Oucr al in marines body ■ he nafketh and wandrcth, 
Ac in >e heric is hir home - and hir moftc* refte. 
Ac Innitte is in t« bed ' and to the bene be lokeih, 
What amma a lief or k>tb' * he lat' hit at bii wille { 
For after >e grace of god ' )« gretteft i« Iniritte. 



Passus X. (B-TixT.) 
Thanne hadde nitte a wvf ■ ww bote dame ftudye, 
pal lene was of lere * and of liche bothe. 
She was wonderly nroth ' h>t witte me tnis tau}te, 
And al ftarynge dame ftudye ■ fternelich feyde, 
" Wei artow wyfe," qiMd Oie to witte ■ " any iryldomes to telle 
To fUtereres or to foiis - (at frantjk ben of vrittes I " 
And blamed hyio and banned hym ' and badde hym be ftylle. 
With fuche wile wordcs ■ to wiflen any fotlcs ; 
And feyde, "tfUli mittrrt, man ' margcrye perlis 
Amanges hogges, t^t ban ■ hawes at mille. 
pei doD but dryuele t«r-on ' draffe* were hem leuerc" 
pan al >c precious perre ' t>at in paradys nexeib.' 
I fey it hi iuche," quad (he ■ " frat (he«eth hi her wtrkes, 
pat hem were leuer londc ■ and lordlhip on erthe. 
Or ricchefTe or rentia ■ and refte at her wille, 
pan alle t« Ibtbe lawei ■ >at lalamon feyde cuere. 
IT Wifdomc and witte now ■ is noujt worth a carle,* 
But if it be carded with coucytife' ' as clotheres kemben bere wollc. 
Who-lb can contreue deciytes ' an confpire wrongei, 
And lede forth a loue-day '° ■ to latte with ireuthe i 
He >at fucbe crafte« can ' to conjeille is clepid j 
pei lede lordes with lefynges • and hilyeth treuthe, 
^ lob ^ gentet ' in his gcftes witnelTeth, 
pat wlkked men, >ei weMen ■ >e weltbe of Ms worlde, 
And >at t>ei ben lordes of eche a londe ■ t>at oote of lawe libbeth j 

Sigiav imrij •muKnl t Unt rfi ommbiu, qui prmaricaxtar Sf imqat 

tHKHtf 

IT pe lauter feyth )>e lime ' hi fuche tat don ille, 

Eeet itji peccaltrtt AaiuuiaMtti ; infecvk tptinutnuit Suciai. 
'Lol' frith noly letternire ■ 'whiche lordet beth tis Ihrewes I ' 
pitke t^t god mofle gyueth ■ lefte good ^i deleth, 
And moftc Tnkynde to >e coraune ' ht mofte catel weldeth ;" 

Hiu ptrfttifli, deflmxenmts iujiui aatsm guid/eeit ! 
Harlotes tor her harlotrye ' may haue of her godii, 
And iaperei and iogelourei" ' and iangelers of geftes, 
IT Ac he Iwt hath holy writte ■ ay in his mouth, 
And can telle of Tobye ■ and of t>e twcluc apoftles. 
Or prrchen of >e pcnaimce ■ ku pilat wrou}t 
To Ihefa te gentil ■ >at lewes to-drowe i— 
Litel is he loued - >at fuche a leflbun fcheweth, 
Or daunted or diawc forth ' I do it on god bym-Ielf I 



i named.] ' [greateft, chiefj * [unwilling.] * [leadetl 

dregs, refiife ; ufed by Chaucer-r 
dearer to them j i, e. they would rather have.] ' [grows.] 

Some MSS. have ierji, i. e. a water-crefs.] ' [covetoufnefc.] 

A dav for the amicable Icttlement of differencei was called a biie-Jaji.] 
wields i f.f. poOeflei.] " [jugglers.] 
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% But W |at ivjwn hem fblii ■ and with &ityDg* Ijbbcth, 
Awin >« lane ot oirre lorde ' and lyen on hem-lelue, 
Spiiten and fpcweu ■ and fpcke foule irotda, 
Drynkcn and diyuelen ■ and do men for to gape, 
Lickne men and \jk on hem * tat lencih hem no }iftn, 
pci conne* naniore mynftrakfc ' ne mufyke, men to glade. 



ThinMunde ^ mylneM ■ oi imjta fecit Jetu ! 

Ne were heif vyle harlotiye ' haue eod my treutne, 

Shuldc ocuere iCyng ne kni)t - ne cnaQOiui of fej'nt Poulei 

•fyue hem to her teref}iue ■ Jie jifte of a grotc ! 

1[ Ac murthe and mjnlbalcyc ' amongei men ii noulbe 

Lcccbeiye, lofengeryc,* ' and loleles tucs ; 

Glotonye and grete othes - Hs murthe t«i louleth. 

1[ Ac if ^ carpen' of ctyft ' Hs derkii and tii lewed, 

Attc mete in her murtbes ' whan mynflraJlei ben ftille, 

panne telleth )>ei of ^ trinite * a tale other twejme, 

And bringtn forth a balled relbo* * and taken Bernard' to witneffe. 

And putien forth a prtAimpliou* ■ to preue ^ fothe. 

pus l^i dryuele at her deyl? ' )>e deite to knowe, 

And gnawen Md with )>c gorge* * whan her gutte is fiille. 

1 Ac >e cardul' may crje ' and carpcn atte jate, 

Bothe a^ngred" and a-thuift * and for chele quakt ; 

1% none to njmen hym ncre ' bis noye" to amende. 

But boen on hym at an hounde ' and boten hym fo t«nnes. 

Licel loueth he >at lorde ■ |iat lent hym al >at bliffe, 

pat )>us partcth nitb )>c pore ' a pucel whan hym nedcth. 

Ne were mercy in mene men ■ more >an in riche, 

Mendinant} metelcs" * mijtc go to bedde. 

God it mocbe in ^ gorge ' ot )>ife grete mayfh-ei, 

Ac amongei mene men ■ his mercy and hit werkit { 

And io leith t« fauter ' I haue jlcye it olte, 

Ecet audJuimHi tarn im *graia, aaummut tam in campu 
JUue. 
Clerkei and other kynnei men ■ carpen of god fafie. 
And baue bym mocne in >e mouthe ■ ac mene men in berte, 
%, Freret and laitourct ' ban fouode Ihche queftioum 
To plcfe with proude men * fithen t« pcftilcncc tyme. 
Ana pr/cben at feint poules - for pure enuye of clcrklt, 

K[ fblke is nouue termed in )ie feith ■ ne frc of her goodcF, 
fori for her ^nnes ■ lb ii piyde waxen 
In religious in alle >e rewme ' amongei riche & pore, 
pat prayerei haue no power ■ t>e petliJencc to Ictte, 
And }ettc >e wrccchn of t>ii wortde ' it none y war bi other, 
Ne for diede of ^ deth ■ withdrawe noutt her pryde, 
Ne beth plentyuoui to )>e pore ' at pure charite wolde, 
But in gaynclfe and in glotonye ' fbr-glotton bet goode hem-felue. 
And breken noii}te to )« beggar ■ ai ^ boke tecncth, 

Frtmgi tjurieati ftaum luurn, Sf. 
And ^e more be wynnetb and welt ' welthes & riccheOe, 
And lordeth in londes ■ he tafle good he deleth. 
^ Thobvc telleth }ow nou}t lb ' lake hede, }c riche, 
How t>e Doke bible ■ of bym bereth wimefTe : 

Si tibi/il eepia, i^umJanUr tribiuyji oKtem exiputm, 
iliud im p trtirijhult Sbtirier .■ — 
Who^fo hath mocbe, Jpene manliche ' fo raeneth Thobie, 

t 

' [iholc.] ' [deceit.] * [know.] * [flaitety.] 

' [Ipeak.] • [St. Bernard.] ' dait, high Uble. ' [throat.] 



• [wwr. 
"TBegf 



...] "jTeiy hungry.] "[cold.] "[trouble.] 

iggan fuppoUtt.] 
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And ivbo-ro litel wcldelh * reule him ter-sftcr; 

For we hiue no UKre of owre lyf ■ how longe it llial dure. 

Sucbe leBbunes lordes fliuldc ■ loule to here. 

And how he myjle moft mcyne ■ maniiche fynde, 

IT Noujt to fare as a fitheler or a frere ■ for to feke fefte>, 

Homelich at other mennet houles ' and hacyen her owiie. 

Elyng' is >e balle ■ vche daye in Jie wyke, 

ptie |« lorde nel>e lady • liketh noujte to fytte. 

Now hath vche richc a reuic' ■ to etrn hi hym-ielue 

In a pryuc parloure ' for pore menncs lake. 

Or in a chamhre with a chymneye ' and leue )« chief hallc, 

pat was made for nieles - men to eten Inne; 

And al to fpaie to faille - l>at fpendc Dial an other. 

IT And whan \a,\ witte was ywar ■ what dame ftudye tolde. 

He bicome fo confus ■ he couth ooujte loke. 

And as doumbe ax deth ' and drowe hytn arrerf* ; 

IT And for no carpyng I couth after ■ ne knelyng to \k grounde, 

I myjte gete no greyn^ ■ of his grete wittis. 

But al laughyngTie louted ■ and loked vppon ftudye. 

In figne t>at I (hulde * bileche hir of grace. 

IT And whan I was war of his wille * to his wyf gan I loute, 

And Ceyde, " mercy, madame ' }owr< man (hal I northe. 

As longe as I liue ■ bothe late & rathe, 

Forto worche jowre nille ■ (^ while my lyf dureth, 

With t>aC }e kenne me kyndeiy ■ to knowe what is dowel." 

1 " For l>i mckenelTe, man," quod Ihe * " and for l>i mylde fpeche, 

I Ihal kenne t« to my cofyn ■ Ht clergye is boten.* 

He bath wedded a wyf ■ with-Inne ^is fyx monethes. 

Is fybbe* to l>e feuene arti ■ fcriptorc is hir name. 

pei two, as I hope * after my techyng, 

Shullcn wiTen >e to dowel ■ I dar it Tndertake." 

^ panne was I alfo favne" ■ as foule' of (aire morwe. 

And gladder ]>an >e g'eman' ■ ^t golde hath to jifte, 

And axed hir k heighe weye ■ where («t clergy^ dwelte, 

" And telle me fome token," quod I ■ " for tjrme is >ac I wende." 

T " Axe H heighe waye," qvod Ihe ■ " hennes to fuffre- 

Buthe-wel-&-wo ■ }if t«t t«w wolt lemc. 

And ryde forth by ricchelTe ' ac reft >aw naujt terinne. 

For if tow coupleft )>e l«r-wtth ' to clergye comefton neuere. 

LAnd alfo tic likeroufe launde ' >at leccherye hatte, 
ue bym on H left halue * a large myle or more, 
Tyl J>ow come to a courtc " kepe-wel-H-longe- 
F ro-le^n ges-an d-1 i ther"- fpeche-* and-likeronfe-dTyn kes. 
panne fhaIto>r le fobrete ' and fymp1ete-of-^eche, 
pat Bcbc wi}te be in wille ■ his witte |>c to Ihewc, 
And \\a (halton come to clergye * tat can many Innget. 
f Saye bym tis figne ' I lette bym to Icole, 
And tat I grete wel his wyf ' for I wrote hir many bokes 
And fette hir to fapience ■ and to >e Tauter glofc, 
Logvke I lemed hu ' and many other lanes, 
And alle t>e muIbuMi in mufike ' I made hir to knowe, 
\ PUco l>e poete ■ I put hym fyrfte to boke, 
Ariftotle and other moo ' to argue I lau}te. 
Grammer for gerles ' I garte iirit wmc, 
And bette hem nith a baleis ■ but if^)>ei wolde leme. 

' [llraoge, deferted. Henry VIII. in a letter to Anne Bullen fpeaks of bis El- 
nsntfi fince her departure. Hearne's A-vtfiwy, p. )£o.] * [cuftom.] 

* back. ' named. ' akin. ' glad. 

' bird. ' harper. ' learning. '" wanton, bad. 
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Of alkinnra craftcn ' I contrcued toln. 

Of carpertrie, of kcniercs ■ and compafled mafouiK, 

And lemed hem leuel and lyne ' t>ough I lokc dyinme. 

^ Ac theologie hath tcncd me ' ten fcore tymes, 

The more I mufe Ivre-Inne ' )« miftier it fcmeth, 

And he depper I deuyne ■ J^c derker me ir Hnketh ; 

It \% no fcicnce for forhe ' forto fotyle Inne ; 

A fnl lethy Hnge it were ■ }if fat foue nerc. 

Ac for it let belt by loue ' I lone it N bettrc} 

For Krc ^t loue is leder ■ ne licked neuetr ff'"^'^! ^^0 
The artifices and perAialions of the monks to procure donations 
to their convents arc thus humoroufly ridiculed, in a ftrain which 
fceius to have given rife to Chaucer's Sempneur'i Tale: — 

Thanne he aJToilied hir fone ' and (ithen he leyde, 

" We ban a wyndowe a wirchyng ■ wil fitten vs lul heigh ; 

Woldeftow glafe >al gable ■ and graue Nic-inne W name, 

Siker ftioldc H foule be ' heuenc to haue," [B. iii, 47.]' 
Covetife or Covctoufne(s is thus drawn in the true colours of 
fatirical painting. 

And l>anne cam coueytifc ■ can I hym noujte deftryue. 

So hungriliche and bolwe ' lire Hemy hym loked. 

He was bitclbrowed * and baberlippcd alfo. 

With two blcred eygbcn ■ a$ a blynde hagg* ; 

And as a lethereti puts ■ lolled his chekei, 

Wei fyddcr >an his cfayn ■ t«i chiuelcd for c1de{ 

And as a bondman of his bacoun ' his berde was bidraueled. 

With an hode on his hed - a loufi hatte aboue. 

At totorne ai 

But if )>at a lous couthe ' baue lopen |>e beltre. 
She flioide nou}[e haue walked on hat welche ' To was it thredebare. 
" I haue ben coueytoufe," quod J>is caitvue ■ " I biknowe it here j 
For fome tyme I fenied ■ Symme atte Stile, 

' Thefe, and the following lines, are plainly copied by Chaucer, viz. : — 
" And I Ihall cover your kyrke, and your cloifture do m^en." 
Chaucer, Scmpn. T, v. 399, Morris edit. But with new flrokei of humour. 

" ' Yif me than of thy good to make our cloyfter,' 

Quod he, ' for many a mufcle and many an oyfter 

Hath ben oure foode, our cloyfter to arreyfe, 

Wban other men han ben ful wel at eyfe ; 

Aiid yit, God wot, unnethe the foundement 

Parformed ia, ne of oure pavyraent 

Is nought a tyle yit withinne our wones; 

Bi God, wc owe yit fourty pound for ftones.' '" 
So alfo in the PlvugApuui'i CreJr, hereafter mentioned, I. 396, a friar fays — 

" So chat thou mows amendcn our hous - with money other elles, 

With fom kntell, other come ■ or cuppes of liluer." 
And again, 1. iij — 

" And niTghteftou amendcn vs ' with money of thyn owne. 

Thou fhuldeft cnely bifore Crift ■ in compas of gold, 

In the wide nindowe ' weftwarde ' wel nighe in the rayddell." 
That is, " your figure Ihall be painted in glals, in the middle of the weft window," 
lie But of thi* paflage hereafter. 
* tabard. A coat. 
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And nu hit prentis ypli}te ' his profit to wa^e. 
Firft I Icrncd to lye * a lecf other tweyne, 
Wikkedllcb to weye ' was my tuift lelToiui. 
To Wy' and to Wynchtftre" I went to >e iaire. 



' Wy is probablj Weyhill in Hamplhire, where a famous fair fhU fublifts. 

* Anciently, before many flourilhing tonns were ellablifhed, and the neceflarln 
or ornaments aS life, from the convenience of communication and the increafe of 
provincial civility, could be procured in various places, goods and commoditia of 
every kind were chiefly fold at fairs, to which, a> to one univerfal mart, the people 
rebrted periodically, and fupplied moft of their wants for the cnfuing year. The 
difclay of meichandifc, and tjie conllux of cuftomers at thefe princi|Mi and almoft 
only emporia of domeftic commerce, was prodigious ; and they were often held on 
open and cxtenGvc plains. One of the chief of them feems to have been that of 
St Giles's hill or down near Winchefter, to which our poet here refen. It was 
, inftituted and given at a Icind of revenue to the bilhop of WincheRer by William 
the Conqueror, who by his charter permitted it to continue for three days. But 
b confequence of new royal grants, Henry III. prolonged its continuance to 
fiiteen days. Its jurifdiflion extended feven miles round, and comprehended even 
Southampton, then a capital trading town : and all merchants who fold wares 
within that circuit forfeited them to the bilhop. Officers were placed at a con- 
Cderable diftance, at bridges and other avenues of accefs [o the fair, to exafl toll 
of all merchandife palling that way. In the meantime all Ihops in the city of 
Winchefier were fliui. In the fair was a court called the pavilion, at which the 
bilhop's jufliciarics and other officers aflifted, with power to try caujes of various 
Ibrts for feven miles round 1 nor among other finguUr claims could any lord ofa 
manor hold a court-baron within the faid circuit without licence from the pavilion. 
During this time the bilhop was empowered to take toll of every load or parcel of 
eoods palTing through the gates of the city. On Saint Giles's eve the mayor, 
bailiffii, and citizens of the city of Wincheuer delivered the keys of the four city 
gates to the bilhop's officers who, during the faid Jlxteen days, appointed a mayor 
and bailiff of tbeir own to Eovem the city, and alfo a coroner to a£l within the 
Ciid city. Tenants of the biSiop, who held lands by doing fervice at the pavilion, 
attended the fame with horfes and anntnir, not only to do fuit at the court there, 
but to be ready to aHift the bifhop's officers in the execution of writs and other 
fervices. But I cannot here enumerate the many extraordinary privileges granted 
to the bilhop on this occafion, all tending to obftnift trade and to opprefs the 
people. Numerous foreign merchants frequented this fair j and it appear? that the 
jufticiaries of the pavilion, and the trcaliirer of the bitbop's palace of Wolvefey, 
received annually for a fee, according to ancient cuftom, four bafins and eweis of 
thofe foreign merchants who fold brazen velTels in the lair, and were called mtrca- 
tarti tSauaterei. In the fair feveral ftreets were formed, alligned to the Ikle of 
different commodities, and called the Drapery, the Pottery, the Spicery, tee. 
Many moiufteries in and about Winchefter had Ihops or houles in thefe ftreets, 
u(ed only at the fair, which they held under the bilhop, and often let by leafe for 
a term of years. One pUce in the fair was called Speciarium Sanai S-ayMni, or 
the Spicery of Saint Smithin's monaflery. In the revenue rolls of the ancient 
bilhops of WincheDer, this fair makes a grand and feparate article of reception, 
under this title : Ftria. Comfiitut Ftri^fanai £giJii, But in the revenue roll of 
bilhop Will, of Waynflete fan. 14.71], it appears to have greatly decayed: in 
which, among other proofs, 1 6nd mention made of a diftrifl m the fair being un- 
occupied, " lAi ieminfi Certmbis Jtart JoUbanI," From whence it likewife appears 
that different counties had their different ffationi. The whole reception to the 
bilhop this year from (he fair amounted only to 45/. i8(. id. Yet this fum, finall 
as it may feem, was worth upwards of 400/. Edward I. lent a precept to the Ihertff 
of Hamplhire to reftore to the bilhop this fair, which his efcheator Malcolm de 
Harlegh had feized Into the king's hands, without command of the treafurer and 
barons of the exchequer, in the year 1 191. Regiflr. Jok. it Paatiffara, Epifc. Wiat. 
fol, 195. After the charter of Henry III. many kings by chatter confirined this 
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With muiy inaneiv Tnarchaudifc ■ as xnj Maiftre me hi}te ; 
Ne had l>e grace of gyle • ygo tuuonge my ware, 
It had be vnfalde \m feuenc }ere ' lb me god helpe I 

Tliannc drowe 1 me amonges dn^res ■ my donci' to leme, 
To drane te lyfer alonge ■ t* lenger it fcraed ; 
Amonge Jt riche rayes ■ I rendred a lefibun, Sec. [B. v. i!!.] 



fair with all its priTilegex to the bilhopt of Winchefter, The laft charter wu of 
Heniy VIII. to Bilhop Richard Fox and his fucceffon, in the year t;ii. But it 
was followed by the ufuai confinn at ion -charter of Charles II. In the year 1144, 
when Brian Ficz-count, lord of Wallingfbrd in Berklhire, maintained Wallingford 
Caftle, one of the ftrongeft garrifoni belonging to Maud the emprcrs, and confe- 
quently lent out numerous parties for contributions and provillons, Henry de BloU, 
biftiop of Winchefter, enjoined him not to moleft any palTengen that were coming 
to his fair at Winchefter, under pain of excommunication. Oimibiu ad frnam 
mtam veMtmibui, &c. MSS, Di^tvarik, vol. 89, fol. 76, Bibl, Bodl. This was 
in King Stephen's reign. In chat of Richard I., in the year 1194, the king grants 
to Portfmouth a fair lafting for fifteen days, with all the privileges of Saint Giles's 
fair at Winchefter. Anders. Hift. Com. i. 197. In the year ii]4, the eighteenth 
of Hentylll., thefermierof the city of Winchefter paid twenty pounds to Ailward 
chamberlain of Winchefter Caftle, to buy a robe at this bxt for the king's (on, and 
. divert Hlvcr implements for a chapel in the caftle. Madoz, Exch. p. 151. It 
appears from [the Nertiumb. Hmt/k. BMk], that the (lores of his lordlhip'i houfe at 
Wrelille, for the whole year, were laid in from fairs. " He that flandei charged 
with my lordcs houfe for the houU yeir, if he may pofTible, fhall be at all Faires 
where the groice emptions Diall be boughte for the houfe for the houUe yeire, as 
wine, wax, beiffes, multons, wheite, ana maltie," p. 407. This laft quotation in 
a proof that faiis ftill continued to be the principal marts for purchaGng neccftaries 
in large quantities, which now are fupplied by frequent trading towns i and the 
mention of "beiffes" and " multons, which were falted oxen and Iheep, fhcws 
that at fo late a period they knew but little of breeding cattle. Their ignorance 
of lb important an article of hufbandry is alfo an evidence that in the reign of 
HeniT VIII. the ftate of population was much lower among us than we may 
imagine. 

In the flatutes of Saint Mary Ottery's college in Devonlhire, given br Bilhop 
Grandifon the founder, the ftewardi and facrift are ordered to purchafe annually 
two hundred pounds of wax for the choir of the college, at this fair. " Caj. hmi. — 
Pro luminaribus vero omnibus fupradiftis inveniendis, eiiam ftatuimus, quod 
fenelcalli Icaccarii per vifum et auxilium facriftc, omni anno, in nundinis Wynion, 
Tel alibi apud Toryngton et in partibus Bamftepol, ceram fufficientem, quam ad 
ducenias libra* sAimamus pro uno anno ad minus faciant provideri." Thefe 
ftatntes were granted in the year 133!. MS. apud Regiftr. Priorat. S, Swithin. 
Winton, In Archiv. Wolves. In the accompts of the Priories of Maxtoke in 
Warwicklhire, and of Bicefter in Oxfordlhire, under the reign of Henry VI., the 



monks appear to have laid in yearly llores of various yet common necelTanes, at 
the fair of Sturbridge in Cambridgefhire, at leaft one hundred miles diftant from 
either monallety. It may feem furpnline, that their own neighbourhood, including 
the dties of Oxford and Coventry, couU not fupply them with commodities neither 
rare nor cofHy, which they thus fetched at a conliderable expence of carriage. It 
is a rubric in fome of the monaftic rules De Euntibui ad NuiMiuu. See Du^. 
Mon. Angl, ii, p. 74.6. It is hoped the reader will excufe this tedious note, which 
at leaft developes ancient manners and cuftoms. 

■ Leffon. Properly a Grammar, from Mhm Dtnatui the grammarian. Ttflam. L. 
p. 504, b. edit. Urr. " No palTef to vertues of this Margarile, but therm al my 
i^Mvr can I leme." In the ftatutcs of Wincbefter-college, [written about 1316,] 
grammar is called "Anttquus donatus," i.t. the old dinat, or the name of a 
lyftem of grammar at that time in vogue, and long before. The French have 
a book entitled " Lt Daaaet, traiti de grammaire, baUii a ftu rti Chorltj viii." 
Among Rawlinfon'i MSS. at Oxford, I have feen Donatui optimm mniler ten^- 
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Our author, who probably could not get preferment^ thus inveighs 
againft the luxury and diverfions of the prelates of his age : 
Ac now is religiouB a lyder ' a rowmir bi ftretes, 
A leder of louedayes' ' and a londe-bugger, 
A priker on a palfray ' fro manen to mancrr, 
An hccp of houndct at hii en ' as he a lordc were.' 
And but if his knaue kncic ■ >at (hal his cuppe brynge, 
He iourcih on bym and axctb hym ■ who taujte hym nirteifyef* 

There is great pidurefcjue humour in the following lines : 

lotus, a manulcript on vellur 

14.J0. In the introduflion, ot hull 

nuiita, ne find mention made ot"ceta,jae introducyons into latvn fpecbe i 

hmatts" &c. Among the books written by Bilhop Pecock, there is the Denat alt 

dri/Hua ri&gion, and the Fthiutr U lit DomU. Lewis'a Pececi, p. 317. I think 

I have before obferved, that John of Bafingi^bo flourilhcd in the year 1140, call* 

hi» Greek Grammar Danatui Gr^carum. Peege's Wijihant, p. 51. Wynkyn de 

Worde printed £)Diiativi ad JngS^aaarum fchalarum ufuK. [But fee HaiuUi.iffE. E, 

Lit. art. C/iiUren,'] Cotgnve (in v.) quotes an old French proverb, " Let 

diables eftoieni encores a Uur Denat, T/ie drvUs •viert bid yet in thetr grammar." 

' Walter de Sufiicid, bilhop of Norwich, bequeaths by will his pack of bounds 
to the king in txs6, Blomeiield's Nerf. ii. 34.7. See Chaucer's Mankei PraL t. 
165. This was a common topic of fatire. It occurs again, fol. xxvii. a. See 
fthej Teftamtnt of Lovt, p. 4.91, col. ii. Urr. The archdeacon of Richmond, on 
his viCtation, comes to the priory of Bridlington in Yorklhlrc, in 1116, with 
ninety-fEven norfes, twenty-one dogs, and three hawks, Dugd. Idim. ii. G5. 

* U, I. 306. The following prediflion, although a probable conduGoD, con- 
cerning a king, who after a time would fupprels the religious houfei, in remarkable. 
I imagined it was foifted into the copies, m the reign of Henr^ VIII. But it is 
in [all the] MSS. of this poem [which exhibit the ficond verGon, loany of which 
ate] older than the year 1400. 

" 1 Ac \tTeJhal cBiite a kyni • and confefTe jow religioufts, 
And bete y>w as >e bible lelletb * for brekynge ot jowre reule. 
And amende monyales ' monkei and chanouni — 
^, And t>anne Frcres in her; freitouw ■ (hal fyndcn a keye 
Of coltantynes cotfres - in which is t>c catel 
pat Gregories ?od-children ■ ban yuel difpended. 
T And ^nne Ibal )>e abbot of Abyndoun ' and alle [his] iflii for euerc 
Haue a knakkt of a kyngf ■ and incurable >( tueuadt" [B- x. ]17.] 

Again, where he alludes to the knighis-templers, lately fupprefled 1 
" Men of holy kirke 
Shul tourne as templeres did, lie time affrotietk fajlt." 

[B. XV. 507.] 
This, I fuppofe, was a favourite doflrine in Wickiiffe's difcouries. I cannot help 
taking notice of a paflage in Fieri Pla-wman, which (hews how the reigning pal- 
lion for chivalry infe6)ed the ideas and exprefllons of the writers of this penod. 
The poet is dcfcribing the crucilixion, and fpcaking of the petfon who pierced our 
Saviour's ilde with a fpear. This perfon our author calls a knight, and fays that 
he came forth " with his fpere In hand, and jufted with Jcfus." Afterwards for 
doing fo bafe an a£l as that of wounding a dead body, he is pronounced a diTgiace 
to knighthood : and [this " champioun chiualcr, chief knyght of yow ajlc" U 
declared to have yielded himfelf recreant. B. xviii. 90.] This knight's name is 
Longis, and lie i> blind ; but receives his Tight from the blood which ^ringi irom 
our Saviour's fide. This miracle is recorded in the Cetdm Legend. He is called 
Longiai, " A blinde knight men ycallid Longias," in Chaucer, Lam. Mar, M^J, 
V. 177- 
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Hunger in hafte >o ■ hent waftour bi )>e mawe, 
And irronge hym fo bi tc wombe - ^c bothe his eyen nattered \ 
He buffeted )* Britoner ■ aboute Me chekej, 
pat he loked like a lanterne ' al his lyf after.* 

And in the following, where the Vices are reprefented as converted 
and coming to confe^on, among which is the figure of Envy : 
Of a freres frokke ■ were J< forfleues. 
And as a leke hadde yleye - longc in |« fonne, 
So loked he with lene chckei ■ lourynge foulc. [B. v. Si.] 

It would be tedious to tranfcribe other flrokes of humour, with 
which this poem abounds. Before one of Che Vifions the poet lulls 
afleep, while he is bidding his beads. In another he defcribes Anti- 
chrift, whofe banner is borne by Pride, as welcomed into a monaftery 
with ringing of bells, and a folemn congratulatory proceflion of all 
the monks as marching out to meet and receive him.^ 

Thefe images of mercy and truth are in a different flrain : 

Out of ^ weft cofte * a nenche, as me thoujtc. 

Cam walkjmge in \k wey ■ to-helle-ward (he loked. 

Mercy hi}t t>ac mavde ' a meke tynge with-alle, 

A ful benygne buirdc * and boxomc of fpcche. 

Her fuftei, as It femed ■ cam Ibftly nalkyngf, 

Euene out of t« eft ■ and weftward (he loked. 

A fill comely creature ■ treuth ftie hijte. 

For te vertue >at hir fblwed ■ aferd was (he neuere. 

Wtian Va maydcnes mette ' m^rcy and treuth, 

Eyther axed other ■ of H» gfele wonder. 

Of >e dyne & of >e derkne/Te, &c.' 

The imagery of Nature, or Kindc, fending forth his difeafes from 
the planets, at the command of Confcience, and of his attendants 
Age and Death, is conceived with fublimity : 

Kynd Confcience tho herde ■ and cam out of the planets, 

And Tent forth his fbreioures ' feures & fluxes, 

Coughei, and cardiacles ■ crampes, and tochaches, 

Rewmes, & radegoundes ' and roynoufe fcalles, 

Byles, and bocches ' and brennyng agues ; 

Frenefyes, tc foute yueles ' foiageres nfkynde, 

Hadde yprykked and prayed - poltes of peple, 

pat largelicb a legiouH ■ lefe her lyf fbne. 

% There was — " barrow and bclp 1 ■ here comelh kynde. 

With deth (>at is dredful ■ to undone vs alle i " 

f The lorde that lyued after luft ■ tho alowde cryde 

Aiter conforte, a knygbte * to come and here bis banerf 

V Elde )« bore ' he was in tv vauntwarde, 

And bare \t banere bifor deth ' by ritte he it claymed. 

Kynde come after ■ with many kene fores, 

As pokkes and peftilences ■ and moche poeple fliente j 

So kynde torn corupciouBS ' kulled fill manye, 

1 Deth cam dryuende after ' and al to douft pafshed 

Knyges & kny}tes ■ kayferes and popes ; 

Many a louely lady ' and lunmanes of knyghles 

Swouned and fwelted * for fome of dethes dyntes. 
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Leiie pryde pryufly ■ and be parfite criftene. 

fl And kynde cciTed iho - to ie lie (leple airende.' 
Thefe lines at kaft put us in mind of Milton's La^arhnujt : • 

Immediately a place 

Before his eyes appeared, fad, noifome, dark ; 

A lazar-houle it leem'd, wherein were laid 

Numbers of all difcas'd : all maladies 

Of gaftly fpafm, or racking torture, qualms 

Of heart-fick agony, all feverous kinds, 

Convullions, cpileplies, fierce catarrhs, 

Imelline Aone, and ulcer, cholic pangs, * 

Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy. 

And moon-ftruck madnefs, pining atrophy, 

Marafmus, and wide-wafting Pcltilence i 

DropGes and allhma, and joint- racking rheum. 

Dire was the (oflingl Deep the groans 1 Delpair 

Tended the lick, bufy from couch lo couch ; 

And over them triumphant Death hii dart 

Shook, hui delay'd to ftrike, &c. 
At length Fortune or Pride fends forth a numerous army led by 
Luft, to attack Confcience. 

And gadeted a gret hofte ■ a1 agayne CONSCIENCE : 
This Lecherye Icyde on ' with a laughyng chiere, 
And with pryuc fpeche "and peynled wordcs. 
And armed hym in ydelnclTe ■ and in hiegh berynge. 
He bare a bowe in his handc " and manyc blody arwes, 
Weren tethered with tkire bihclle ' and many a falfe trulhe.' 

Afterwards Confcience is befieged by Antichrift and feven great 
giants, who are the feven capital or deadly fins : and the aflault is 
made by Sloth, who condudh an army of more than a thoufand 
prelates. 

It is not improbable, that Langland here had his eye on the old 
French Reman d^ Anttchrlji^ a poem written by Huon de Meri, about 
the year 1228. The author of this piece fuppofes that Antichrift is 
on earth, that he vifits every profefSon and order of hfe, and finds 
numerous partifans. The Vices arrange thcmfelves under the 
banner of Antichrift, and the Virtues under that of Chrift, Thefe 
two armies at length come to an engagement, and the battle ends to 
the honour of the Virtues, and the toUl defeat of the Vices. The 
banner of Antichrift has before occurred in our quotations from 
Loiigland. The title of Huon de Meri's poem deferves notice. It 
is \_Lt\ Tttrnoyimtnt de I' Antechrtji. Thefe are the concluding lines : 

Far Ion droit nom a peau eel livre 

Qui Irelbien s'avordc a 1" efcrit 

Le Toitraoieaent de CAtittckrifl. 
The author appears to have been a monk of St. Germain des Pres, 
near Paris.* This allegory is much like that which we find in the old 
dramatic Moralities. The theology of the middle ages abounded 
with conje^ures and controverfies concerning Antichrft, who at a 
very early period was commonly believed to be the Roman pontiff,' 

' [B. )ot, p. 371, edit. Skeat-l ' Far. L. \\. 475. ' [B. xx. i ii.] 

' [See fome account of this poem in Mr. Wriglit'a Si. Patrick's Porgalerj.^ 
'■ See this topic difculled with fmeular penetration and pcrfpicuity.by Dr. Hurd. 

laTtuetve Strmoni lairaJuaory l« the Study of l/ie Propheriei, 177'. P- ta^,fig- 
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SECTION IX. 

JO the Fifion of [William ccnceming] Pierce Plowman has 
n been commonly annexed a poem called Pierce the 
I Plnoman's Crede.' 

The author, in the chara6ler of a plain uninformed 
I perfon, pretends to be ignorant of his creed, to be in- 
ftruded in the articles of which, he applies by turns Co the four 
orders of Mendicant friars. This circumllance aiFords an obvious 
occasion of expofing in lively colours the tricks of thofe focieties. 
After fo unexpe^eda difappointment, he meets one Pierce or Peter, 
a ploughman, who refolves his doubts, and teaches him the principles 
of true religion. In a copy of the [edition of the] Crede, [printed In 
1561], prefented to me by the Bifhop of Gloucefler, and once be- 
longing to Mr. Pope, the latter in his own hand has inferted the 
following abAra£t of its plan. *' An ignorant plain man having 
learned his Pater-nofter and Ave-Mary, wants to learn his creed. 
He afks feveral religious men of the feveral orders to teach it him. 
Firfl a friar Minor, who bids him beware of the Carmelites, and 
afTures him they can teach him nothing, defcribing their faults, 
&c. but that the friars Minors fhall fave him, whether he learns 
his creed or not. He goes next to the friars Preachers, whofe mag- 
nificent monaftery he dcfcribes : there he meets a fat friar, who 
declaims againil the Auguftines. He is fhocked at his pride, and 
goes to the AuguDines. They rail at the Minorites. He goes to the 
Carmelites : they abufe the Dominicans, but promife him falvation, 
without the creed, for money. He leaves them with indignation, 
and finds an honefl poor Ploughman in the field, and tells him how he 
was difappointed by the four orders. The ploughman anfwers with 
a long inve^ive againft them." 

The language of the CreJe is lels embarralTed and obfcure than 
that of the Fifion. But before I proceed to a fpecimen, it may not 

' The firft edition [was printed by Reynold Wolfe in issi] It """ reprinted, 
and added to Rogers's, or tbe fourth, edition of the I'i/itM, 15S1. It wai evidently 
written after the year 1184- Wickliffe died in that year, and he is mentioned as 
no longer living, in fignat.— C li. edit. 1 561 [1, 518]. Walter Britte or Bnthe, a 
follower of Wickliffe, is alfo mentioned [1. 657] fienat. C iii. [The Crede is in 
no fenfe an appendage to the Fl/im, but upon a totally different plan. The proper 
fequel to the /"j&b is the piece called the Dcpafihoit of RiciiardlL, probably alfo 
by Langland. But Pierce the Pbnuman'i Crede is by another author, a profeffed 
follower of Wickliffe, written about A.D. i J94, in order to dilcredit the four orders 
of Mendicant Friare. The only points of conntfiion with the f j&« are the title, 
which was imitated from it ; the rbythm, and the fefl that feme have thought fit to 
print both poems in one volume, to the intenfeconfijfion of haftyftudents. who mix 
the two together in a moil unfcholarly iaMan.—SketU.'] Britte is placed bj Bale m 
1390. Cent. vi. 94. See alfo Fuller's ITortk. p. 8, U^aUi, [and Pnsf. to edit. 
Skcat,] The reader will pardon this fmall anticipation for the Me of conneftion. 
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be perhaps improper to prepare the rea(Icr,Jby giving an outline of 
the conditution and chara^er of the four orders of Mendicant friars, 
the objcd of our poet's fatirc : an enquiry in many refpeds con- 
nected with the general purport of this hiftory, and which, in this 
place at leall, cannot be deemed a digreflion, as it will illuftrate the 
main fubjeA, and explain many particular paflages, of the Plnoman's 

Long before the thirteenth century, the monaflic orders, as wc 
have partly feen in the preceding poem, in confequence of their 
ample revenues, had degenerated from their primitive auflerity, and 
were totally given up to luxury and indolence. Hence they became 
both unwilling and unable to execute the purpofes of their edablifh- 
oient : to inflruA the people, to check the growth of herefies, or to 
promote in any refpedl the true interells of the church. They 
forfook all their religious obligations, delpired the authority of their 
fupertors, and were abandoned without mame or remorfe to every 
fpecies of diffipation and licentioufnefs. About the beginning there- 
fore of the thirteenth century, the condition and circumllances of 
the church rendered it abfolutely neceflary to remedy thefc evils, by 
introducing a new order of religious, who being deftitute of fixed 
pofleHions, by the feverity of their manners, a profefTed contempt of 
riches, and an unwearied perfevcrance in the duties of preaching 
and prayer, might rcftore refpeCl to the monaflic intlitution, and 
recover the honours of the church. Thefe were the four orders of 
mendicant or begging friars, commonly denominated the Francifcans, 
the Dominicans, the Carmelites, and the Auguflines.* 

Thefe focicties foon furpaffed all the reft, not only in the purity of 
their lives, but in the number of their privileges and the multitude of 
their members. Not to mention the fuccefs which attends all novel- 
ties, their reputation arofe quickly to an amazing height. The popes, 
among other uncommon immunities, allowed them the liberty of 
travelling wherever they pleafed, of converfine with perfons of all 
ranks, of inftrudlirig the youth and the people in general, and of 
hearing confeffions, without refcrvc or reftriflion : and as on thefe 
occafions, which gave them opportunities of appearing in public and 
confpicuoiis fituations, they exhibited more Uriking marks of gravity 
and fanftity than were obfervable in the deportment and condu^ of 
the members of other monafterles, they were regarded with the 



* And of foin« perhaps quoted above from the fifion. f" Of the creed there 
do« not appear to exift any manuftript older than ihe fiill printed edition."— 
U^rigkl. Bui fee Mr. Skcat's notice of a MS. in Trin. Coll. Camb. which, though 
a late tranfcript, is obvioully eiaflly copied from a MS. of the firA half of the 
liftetDth centurjr.J 

' The Francifcans were often ftyled friat^minors, or minoritcj, and greyfriars : 
the Dominicans, friars-preachers, and fometimes btack-friars ; the Carmelites, white- 
friars ; and the Auftins, grey-friars. The lirft eftablifhment of the Dominicans in 
England was at Oxford in mi ; of the Francifcans, at Canterbury. Thefe two 
were the mod eminent of the four orders. The Dominican friary at Oxford flood 
in an ifland on the fouth of the city, footh-wcfl of the Franciicao fiiary, the lite of 
which is hereafter dele ri bed. 
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highefl cfleem suid veneration throughout all the countries of Eu- 
rope. 

In the mean ttaie they gained fttU greater refpeft, by cultivating 
the literature then in vogue with the grcatcft affiduity and Aiccefs. 
Giannone fays, that moft of the theological profeflbrs in the univer- 
fity of Naples, newly founded in the year i22o, were chofen from 
the Mendicants.' They were the principal teachers of theology at 
Paris, the fchool where this fcience had received its origin.' At 
Oxford and Cambridge refpedlively, all the four orders had flourifhing 
monaileries. The moR learned fcholars in the univerfity of Oxford, 
at the clofe of the thirteenth century, were Francifcan friars : and 
long after this period, the Francifcans appear to have been the fole 
fupporC and ornament of that univerfity.' Hence it was that Bilhop 
Hugh de Ballham, founder of Peter-houfe at Cambridge, orders in his 
flatutes ^ven about the year 1280, that fome of his fcholars fliould 
annually repair to Oxford for improvement in the fciences.* That 
is, to ftudy under the Francifcan readers. Such was the eminence 
of the Francifcan friary at Oxford, that the learned Bifhop Grofetefte, 
in the year 1253, bequeathed all his books to that celebrated feminary.' 
This was the houfe in which the renowned Roger Bacon was edu- 
cated ; who revived in the midft of barbarifm, and brought to a con- 
fidcrabledegreeofperfe<Slion, the knowledge of mathematics in Eng- 
land, and greatly facilitated many modern difcoveries in experimental 
philofophy.^ The fame fraternity is likewife faid to have Aored their 

' Hifl. Nat. xvi. 1. 

' See Boul. H^. AeaJem. Parti, lii. pp. i jg, 140, 144, 348, &c. 

' This circumltancE {□ Tome degree ro»led the monks from their indolcDce, and 
induced the greater monafteries to procure the foundation of fmall colleges in the 
unirerllties for the education of their novices. At Oxford the monks hadafib fchools 
nhich bore the name of their refpe^ive orden : and there ivere fchools in that uni- 
verfity which were appropriated tn particular monaften'es. Kennet's Parveh. Anl, 
p. 114. Wood, Hiji, Ant. t/«tf . Oxqh. i. i ig. Leland fays, that even in his time 
at Stamford, a temporary univerlily, the names of halls inhabited hy the novices of 
Peterborough, Sempringbam, and Vauldrey abbeys, were remaining. Itin, vi. p. 11. 
And it appears, that the greater part of the proceeders in theology at Oxford and 
Cambridge, juft before the Reformation, were monks. But we do not find that, in 
confequcncc of all thefe efforts, the monks made a much greater figure in literature. 
In this rivalry which fubfifted between Cbe mendicants and the monks, the latter 
Ibmetimes availed themfelves of their riches ; and with a view to attract popularity, 
and to eclipfe the growing lultre of the former, proceeded to their degrees in the uni- 
verCties with prodigiousparade. In the year 1198, William de Brooke, aBenedi3ine 
of St. Peter's abbey at Gloucefter, took the degree of doftot in divinity at Oxford. 
He wa» attended on this important occafion by the abbot and whole convent of 
Gloocefter, the abbots of Weftminfter, Reading, Abingdon, Evefliam. and Malmef- 
bury, with one hundred noblemen and efquires, on horfcs richly caoarifoned. Thefe 
were entertained at a fumptuous feafi in the refe^ory of Gloucelter college. But 
it Ihould be obfcrvcd, that he was thefirAoftheBenedifline order that attained this 
dignity. Wood, Hift. Anl. Univ. Oxeti, i. 15, col. i. See alfo Dugdale, Mm. 
[edit. Stevens,] i. 70. 

< " Oe Icholaributemittendisad univerlitatem Oxonie pro doflrina." Cap.xviii, 

• Leland. Script. Brit.p.tij, This houlc ftood juft without the city walls, near 
Little-gate. The earden called Paradife was their grove or orchard. 

* It IS probable that the treatifes of many of Bacon's fcholars and follower*, col- 
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valuable libruy with a multitude of Hebrew manufcripts, which they 
purchaied of the Jews on their banifliment from England.' Richard 
de Bury, Bifhop of Durham, author of Phihbibltm, and the founder 
of a library at Oxford, is prolix in his praifes of the Mendicants for 
their extraordinary diligence in collei^ng books.* Indeed it became 
difficult in the beginning of the fourteenth century to find any trea- 
tife in the arts, theology, or canon law, commonly expofed to fale : 
they were all univerfally bought up by the friars.^ This is mentioned 
by Richard Fitzralph, archbifliop of Armagh, in his difcourfe before 
the Pope at Avignon in 1357 ; he was their bitter and profelTed anu- 
gonift, and adds, without any intention of paying them a compliment, 
that all the Mendicant convents were furnilhed with a " grandis et no- 
bilislibrarta,"* Sir Richard Whittington built the library of the Grey 
Friars in London, which was one hundred and twenty-nine 'feet long, 
and twelve broad, with twenty-eight defks.' About the year 1430, 
one hundred marks were paid for tranfcribing the profound Nicholas 
de Lyra, in two volumes, to be chained in this library.^ Leland re- 
lates that Thomas Wallden, a learned Carmelite, bequeathed to the 
fame library as many MSS. of approved authors, written in capital 
Roman characters, as were then eftimated at more than two thoufand 
pieces of goldJ He adds that this library even in his time exceeded 
all others in London for multitude of books and antiquity of copies." 
Among many other inftances which might be given of the learning 
of the Mendicants, there is one which greatly contributed to eftabliui 
their literary charadier. In the eleventh century, Arillotlc's philo- 
fophy had been condemned in the univerfity of Paris as heretical. 
About a hundred years afterwards, thefe prejudices began to fubfide ; 
and new tranlladons of Ariftode's writings were publilhed in Latin 
by our countryman Michael Scotus, and others, with more attention 
to the original Greek, at leall without the pompous and perplexed 



]«Aedb]p Thomaji Allen in the reign of James I. ftill remain among the MSS. of Sir 
Kenelm Digby in the Bodleian libiaiy. 

' Wood, ubijupr, i, 77, col. 1. 

' PhiMnbl cap, y. This book wis written in 1344, 

* Yet I find a decree made at Oxford, where there orders of friars fiourilhed lb 
greatly, in the year 1373,10 check the exceDive multitude of perrons felling books 
in ihe univerfity trithout licence, yrl. Slat. Unhi. Oxon. D. fol. 75. Archiv. Bodl. 

■ MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Propofitio coram papa. Sec. And MSS. C.C.C. Oxon. 181. 
PropoGtio coram, &c. See a tranflatlon of this Sermon by Treviia, MSS. Harl. 
1900, a. See f. 11. See alfo Browne's afpexJ. faliU. Str. ixfeimd. fiiptnd. ii. 
p. 4fifi. I believe this difcourfe has been printed twice or thrice at Paria. In which, 
lays the archbithop, rhere were thirty thou land fcholirs at OiktA in myyouth, but 
now (i ip) Icarce Gx thoufand. At Bennet in Cambridge, there is a curious MS. 
of one of Fitzraufs Sermons, in the Grft leaf of which there is a drawing of four 
devils, hugging four mendicant friars, ooe of each of the four orders, with great 
familiarity and afFeaion, MSS. L, iS. This book belonged to Adam Efton, a 
veiy learned Benedifline of Norwich, and a witnefs againft Wicklitfe at Rome, 
where he lired the greatefl part of his life, in 1 170. 

* Stow'* Sur-u. Loud. p. ijs, edit. 1599. 

' Stow, ibid. p. 156, Dugd, Moitq^. [ed. Stevens] i. 111, ' Aurei. 

* Serift. Brit. p. 441, and CalirSait. lii. p. ji, 
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circumlocutions which appeared in the Arabic verftons hitherto ufed. 
in the mean time fprang up the Mendicant orders who, happily 
availing ihemfelves of thefe new tranllations, and making them the 
Cdnftant fubjcfl of their fcholadic le^ures, were the firft who re- 
vived the defines of this philofopher, and acquired the metit of 
having opened a new fyflem of fcience.' The Dominicans of Spain 
were accompliOied adepts in the learning and language of the Ara- 
bians ; and were employed by the kings of Spain in the inftrutiion 
and converfion of the numerous Jews and Saracens who refided in 
their dominions.^ 

The buildings of the Mendicant monafteries, efpecially in England, 
were remarlcably magnificent, and commonly much exceeded thofe 
of the endowed convents of the fecond magnitude. As thefe fra- 
ternities Were profefledly poor, and could not from their original 
inftitution receive eftates, the munificence of their benefai£lors was 
employed in adorning their houfes. with ftately refeSories and 
churches: and for thefe and other purpofes they did not want ad- 
drefs to procure abundance of patronage, which was ^cilitated by the 
notion of their fuperior fan£tity. It was faOiionable for perfons of 
the higheft rant to bequeath their bodies to be buried in the friary 
churches, which were confequentty filled with fumptuous flirines and 
fuperb monuments.^ In the noble church of the Grey friars in 
London, hnifhed in the year 1325, but long ftnce dellroyed, four 
queens, befides upwards of fix hundred perfons of quality, were 
buried, whofe beautiful tombs remained till the dilTolution.* Thefe 
interments imported cunfiderable fums of money into the mendicant 



' See Joann. Laun. de varia ArU}cte{. Fariun. in Acad. Parii.p. 78, edit ififii. 

' R. Simon's Lett. CMi. torn, iii. p. in. Thty ftudieii the arts of popular en- 
tertainment. The Mendicants, I believe, were the only religious in England nho 
afled plays. The Crialion of the Wtrld, anoullly performed by the Grey friars at 
Coverlry, is ftill cMant. And they fcem to have been famous abroad for thefe ex- 
hibitions. De la Flamitia, who flourifhed about the year 1 340, has the fiillowing 
curious paffage in his chronicle of the Vifcooti of Milan, publilbed by Muriton. 
In the year 1336, Clys he, on the feaft of Epiphany, the firft feaft of the three kings 
was celebrated at Milan by the convent of the friars Preachers. The three kings 
appeared crowned on three great horfea, richly habited, furrouuded by pages, body>- 
guards, and an innutnerable retinue, A golden ftar was exhibited in the Iky, going 
before them. They proceeded to the pillare of S. Lawrence, where King Herod wait 
reprefented with his Tcribes and wife men. The three kingj aJk Herod where Chrift 
Aiould be bom 1 and his wife men having confulted their books, anfwer him at 
Bethlehem. On which, the three kings with their golden crowns, having in their 
hands golden cups filled with frankincenfe, myrrh, and gold, the flar ftill going be- 
fore, marched to the church of S. Eultorgius with all their attendants, preceded 
by tnimpeti and horns, apes, baboons, and a great variety ot animals. In the church, 
on one kde of the high altar, there was a manger with an ox and an a&, and in it 
the infant Chiifl in the arms of his mother. Here the three kings offer their gifts, 
&c. The concourfe of the people, of knights, ladies, and ecclcfi allies, was fuch as 
never before was beheld, &c for. Itatic, Scriplar. lom. xii. col. 1017. D. This 
feafl in the ritual is called The feaft of the Star. Joann. Epifcop. Abrinc. dt Offie. 
Etd. p. 30. 

' Their churches were efteemed more facred than others. 

* Wmv. Fun. Mm. p. iSg. 
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focieties. It is probable that they derived more benefit from cafual 
charity, than they would have gained from a regular endowment. 
The Francifcans indeed enjoyed from the popes the privilege of 
diflributing indulgences, a valuable indemnification for their vo- 
luntary poverty.' 

On the whole, two of thefe Mendicant inftitutions, the Dominicans 
and the Francifcans, for the fpace of nearly three centuries appear 
to have governed the European church and ftate with an abfolute 
and univerfal fway ; they filled, during that period, the moft eminent 
ecclefiaftical and civil Jiadons, taught in the univerfitics with an 
authority which filenced all oppofition, and maintained the difputed 
prerogative of the Roman pontiff againll the united influence of 
prelates and kings, with a vigour only to be paralleled by its fuccefs. 
The Dominicans and Francifcans were, before the Reformation, 
exaiUy what the Jefuits have been flnce. They difregarded their 
monaitic chara^er and profeiBon, and were employed not only in 
fpiritual matters, but in temporal afTairs of the greatelt confequence j 
in compofing the differences of princes, concluding treaties of peace, ■ 
and concerting alliances ; they prefided in cabinet councils, levied 
national fubfidies, influenced courts, and managed the machinery of 
every important operation and event, both in the religious and poli- 
tical world. 

From what has been here faid, it is natural to fuppofe that the 
Mendicants at length became univerfally odious. The high efteem 
in which they were held, and the tranicendent degree of authority 
which they had afTumed, only ferved to render them obnoxious to 
the clergy of every rank, to the monafteries of other orders, and to 
the univerfities. It was not from ignorance, but from a knowledge 
of manlcind, that they were afiive in propagating fuperftitious notions, 
which they knew were calculated to captivate the multitude, and to 
ftrengchen the papal tntereft ; yet at the fame time, from the vanity 
of dilplaying an uncommon fagacity of thought and a fuperior fldll 
in theology, they aSe^led novelties in doi^ine, which introduced 
dangerous errors, and tended to fhake the pillars of orthodoxy. 
Their ambition was unbounded, and their arrogance intolerable. 
Their increafing numbers became, in many flates, an enormous and 
unwieldy burthen to the commonwealth. They had abufed the 
powers and privileges which had been intrufted to them ; and the 
common fenfe of mankind could not long be blinded or deluded by 
the palpable frauds and artiliccs, which thefe rapacious zealots lo 
notorioufly pia£tifed for enriching their convents. In England, the 
univerflty of Oxford refolutely renfled the perpetual encroachments of 
• the Dominicans j^ and many of our theologifls attacked all the four 
orders with great vehemence and feverity. Exctufivelyofthejealoufies 
and animofities which naturally fubfifled between four rival tnftitu- 
tions, their vifionary refinements and love of difputation introduced 

' See Balm. MiJedtaH. tom. i*. 490, vii. }9i. 
' Wood, utfufr. i. 150, 154, 196. 
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among them the moH violent diflcnfions. The Dominicans aimed 
at popularity by an obftinate denial of the immaculate conception. 
Their pretended fanfliiy became at length a term of reproach, and 
their learning fell into difcredtt. As polite letters and general know- 
ledge increafed, their fpeculativc and pedantic divinity gave way to a 
more liberal turn of thinking and a more perfpicuous mode of writing. 
Bale, who was himfelf a Carmelite friar, fays that his order, which 
was eminently diilinguilhed for fcholaftic erudition, began to lofe 
their eftimation about the year 1460. Some of them were impru- 
dent enough to engage openly in political controverly ; and the Au< 
guAines dcftroyed all their repute and authority in England by fedi- 
tious fermons, in which they laboured to fupplant the progeny of 
Edward IV., and to eftablilh the title of the ufurpcr Richard,' About 
the year 1530, Leland vifited the Francifcan friary at Oxford, big 
with the hopes of finding in their celebrated library, if not many 
valuable books, at lead thofe which had been bequeathed by the 
learned bifliop Grofetefte. The delays and difficulties, with which 
he procured admittance into this venerable repofitory, heightened 
his curiofity and expc^dons. At length, after much ceremony, 
being permitted to enter, inllead of an incltimable treafure, be 
law little more than empty Shelves covered with cobwebs and 
duft.' ■ 

After lb prolix an introduSion, I cannot but give a brge quota- 
tion from our Crede, the humour and tendency of which will now be 
eafily underftood ; efpecially as this poem is fo curious and lively a 
pr^urc of an order of men who once made lb confpicuous a figure 
in the world :' 

For firft y fraynede >e freres ■ and t*y me fuUc tolden, 
put all N frute of t* &yj> ■ was in here foure ordres. 
And Iw cofns of criftendam * Sc fv keye botvn. 
And )« lok [of bdeve ' l;eth] loken in htr hondcs. 



' Newcourt, Repert. i. iSg. 

* LelaJid defcribes this adventure with Tome humour. "Contigit ul copiam 
pctercm videndi bibliothecam Prandfcanorum, ad quod obftrcpcrunt aTmi aliquot, 
rudentcs nulli prorfus mortalium tarn fanfloii aditus et recefliis adire, nifi Gardiano 
et facris fiii colleeii baccalariis. Scd ego urgebam, et piincipisdiploniaiemunitus, 
lantum non coegi, ut facraria ilia apcrirent. Turn units e majonbus aCnii multa 
fubrudeoi tandem fores aegre referavit. Summe Jupiter I quid ego illic invenif 
Pulvereni autem iDTeni, tclas aranearum, tineas, blattas, Htum denique et fqual- 
lorem. InTcni etiam et libros, fed quos tribus obolis non emerem." — Stript. Brit. 

* [The Briiifti Mufeum contains but one MS. (King's MSS. iS. B. xvi.) of the 
Ot^, and that of Jio early date. It agrees clofely in orthography and matterwith 
the printed copy, and is perhaps not much older. — Prici, There is another MS. tn 
the libraiy of Trinity College, Cambridge. Both MSS., as well as the old printed 
edition, are evidently derived from one and the fame older MS,, non loft, of the 
early part of the fifteenth century. The Trinity MS. is a very bithfiil tranlcript, 
and far more correct than the Mufeum copyj both (he MSS. copies are more 
cotitSt (ban the printed edition. The Crede, as printed by Warton and bis 
cditon, has non been adjufted to the £ar^ fa^i^TiirrfiKWf;'* edition, 1867, ed. 
by Rev. W. W. Skeat.) 
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panne [wende] y to wyien ■ & wij> a whijt y mette, 

A Menoure in a morrow-tide ■ & to j-is man I faide. 

" Sire, for grete gt>d[c]s loue ■ >e graiji (lou me telle. 

Of what myddelerde man ■ mi}te y beft Icme 

My Crede } For I can it noujt ' my kare ii )k more; 

& ^<Tion, for Criftes loue ' H counccll y praie. 

A Carm me ha)j y-couenatint ■ >e Crede me to teche; 

But for >ou knowcft Carmes irell ' K counfaile y alke." 

pis Menour loked on me ' and law}yng he fcyde, 

" Leuc CHften man - y leue ^M l>ou madde 1 

Whouj fchulde Hi techcn l>c God ' tut con not hemfeluc 

pci ben but juenlers ■ and iapcra, of kyndc. 

Lords and Lecnures ■ & lemmaxs holdrn ; 

NeyJ<r in order nc out ■ but vn-net« lybbet'. 

And byiapcl. |« foike ■ wij. geftes of Rome I 

It is but a faynt folk ' i-foundcd vp-on iapea, 

pei makeb hem Maries men' ' (fo pei men teilen), 

And liet> on our Ladie ' many a longe tale. 

And |)at wicked foIke " wymmen bi-iraic!', 

And bigilc|> hem of her good ' wit* glauerynge wordcs. 

And hfl-wiji holden her hous ■ in harlotes werkes. 

And, lb faue me God 1 ■ I hold it gret fynne 

To jyuen hem any good ■ fwiche glotones to fvnde 

T- r. — t . i^ helgot 
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To maynteyne fwiche maner men ■ Jwt mychel good deftruyet' 

^et feyn they in here futilte - to fottcs in towncs, 

pei comen out of Catmeli ' ■ Crift for to followen, 

& fevneji hem with holynes ' Vat yuele hem bifemel'. 

pei lyuen more in lecherie * and lieth in her tales 

pan fuen any god liife ; ■ but [lurken] in her fellea, 

[And] wynnen werldJiche god ■ U waften it in fynne. 

And jif Ni coulvn her crede * ot>er on Grift leueden, 

pei weten noujt lb hardie ' fnich harlotri rfen. 

Sikerli y can nou}t fynden ■ who bem firft founded. 

But l>e bics fbundeden hem-Ielf - freres of (he Pye, 

And makcn hem mendynauns ' & marre )>e puple. 

But what glut of |>o gomes * may any good kachen. 

He will kepCD it hym-felf - & cofren itlafte. 

And )>ei} hi» lelawes fayle good ' for him he may Benien. 

Her money may bi-quelt ' ie teflament maken. 

And no obedience here - but don as [hem] lulte. 

[And] ryjt as Robertes men' raken aboute. 

At feires & at ful alei - & fyllen te cuppe. 

And prechet* all of pardon - to plefen the puple. 

' The Carmelites, fometimes called the brethren of the BlcAed Virgin, were 
fond of boafting their ^miliar inrercourle with the Virgin Mary. Among other 
things, they pretended that the Virgin affumed the Carmelite habit and proSflion : 
and that Ihe appeared to Simon Sturckius, general of their order, in the thirteenth 
century, and gave him a folemn promife, that the fouls of thofe Chrlftians who 
died with the Cannellte fcapulary upon their Ihouldcrs Ihould intallibly elcape 
damnation. 

* The Carmelites pretended that their order was originally founded on Mount 
Carmel where Elias lired : and that their firft convent was placed there, within 
an ancient church dedicated to the Virgin Mary in mi. 

* Robartes men, or Roberdfmen, were a let of lawlels vagabonds, notorioui 
iat their outrages when Pitrfi Pltnumaii was written, that is, about the year 

!i36i]. The ftatute Ed w. III. (aH.rtg. 5, c. xiv.)fpecifies "divers manflaughter*, 
clonics, and robberies, done by people that he called RiAtrdefmen, Waftouts, and 
drawlaCches." And the ftatute (ok. rig. 7. c. v.) ordaini, that the ftatute of King 
Edward concerning R^trdfmtn and Drawlacciii fhall be rigoroully obferved. 
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Her paclencc is all paled ■ tc put out to ferme. 

And pride \% in ber pouerte ■ ^al litell is to praifcn. 

And at (le lulling of oure Ladyv ■ J* wjnuBcn to lykcn, 

And miracles of myilwvvn ' it maken ivymmcn to nencn 

pot >e lace of ounladie finok ■ li^tet hem of children. 

pei ne prechen noujt of Powel ■ ne pcnaunce for fynne. 

But all of mercy & menlk * hit Marie male helpcn. 

Wit ftemc ftauci and ftronge ' t>cv ouer lond ftraket> 

pider ax her lemmans ligget> ' and lurked in townet, 

(Grey grcte-hedede quenes ' yn^ gold by t>e eijen). 

And Ttyn, ^ here (uftrtn )>ei ben ■ tot roioumefi aboute ; 

And \ta atraut tey gon ' & godea felke bv-traiet>. 

It is >e puplc tot Ponel ' prcched of in his tymc ; 

He leyde of fnich folk ■ t><>t lb aboute wente, 

' Wepyng, j wame }oh ■ of walken aboute ; 

It bc> tnemyes of t>e cros ■ l>«t cnft opon Mede. 

Swiche Homeren in flepe ■ flau)ie is her ende. 

And glotony is her God ' wi> E[l]oppyng of drynk,' 

And gladnes in glees ' ic gret loye y-makcd ; 

In [le fcbendyng of fwiche ■ fchall myche! folk law}e.' 

pfrforc, frend, ror )>i feyt ' fond 10 don betcre, 

Leue Qoujt on tK) lofels * but let hem fort> pafen. 

For ^i ben fals in her feit ■ & fele mo ol<erc." 

"All " 

No" 

Where y myjte meten wit» a man ■ Jwt myjte me [wiffen] 

For to conne my Crede • Crift for to fblwen ? " 

" ClKTEyNE, telawe," qua|> J* frerc ■ " wifi-outen any faile. 

Of all men opon mold ■ ne Menurei moft fcheneti 

pe pure Apoftell[els life - wit penance on er(«. 

And fuen hem in faunftite ■ & fuffren well baide. 

We haunten none tauemes * nc hobelen aboaten | 

At marketts Sc myiacles ■ we medlet ts neverej 

We hondlen no money ■ but nncnelicb faren, 

And haven hunger a? [the] meate ' at ich a me) ones. 

We hauen fbrfakcn the worlde ■ & in no lybbeK 

In peuaunce & pouerte ' & prechet be puple, 

By enlample of oure life * foulei to heipeu ; 

And in pouertie praien ' for all oure parteners 

pot ^yuet vs any good ' god to honouren, 

Oter bell o)>er booke ■ or breed to our fode, 

Okr catell o^er clot" ' to coveren nit our bones, 

Money or money-worthe ; * here mede is in heven. 

For we buldet a burwj ■ a brod and a large, 

A Chirche and A Chapaile ■ with chamber? a-lofte. 

Wit wide windowes y-wrou}t ■ Se walles well heye, 

pot mote bene portreid and paynt ' tt pulched ml clene * 

Wit gale glittering glai ■ glowing a» pe Ibnne. 

And myUeftou amenden ts * wit money* of tyn owne, 

pou chuldeft cnely bifbre Crift ■ in compai of gold 

In tc wide windowe weliwarde ■ wel nije in the mvddell,* 

And feynt Frauncei him-lelf ' fchall folden the in his cope, 

' In the IMtr Pcemifntudu there is this injunflion, " Si monachua 
tern iwni/un ^Mr>f, trigii " ■ ■■ •■ .... 

' Muft be painted and b 

' If you would help us with your money. 

' Your figure kneeling to Chrift fhalt be punted in the great weft window. 
Tbii was the nay of reprelenting bcDcfaAors m painted glals. Sttfiifr. 
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And prefcnte the to the irynilie ■ and praie for thy fynnfs ; 

pi niune fchall noblich ben wryten * & wroujt for the nones. 

And, in remembnnce of )« ■ y-radc Nr for euer.' 

And, broker, be too noujt iferd ; ■ [bythenk in] thyn herte, 

pout ton conne nou}t \\ Crede ■ kare tou no more, 

I fcbal afoilen t>c, fyrc ' & fettcn it on my foule, 

And J>ou maie maken Hs good ■ frenk >ou non o^er." 

"Sire," f laide, "in certaine ■ y fchal gon Sl afaye ;" — 

And he lelle on roe bis honde ' k aJbilcdc me dene, 

And l>eir y parted him fro ■ wi)>-auten any peine, 

Id couenant t>at y come a}en * CriB he me be-taujie. 

panne 6ide y to mjr-felf ■ " here feroet litel trew[^ ! 

Firll to blamen his brot^r ' and bacbyten him foute, 

peire-as curteis Crift - clerellche faide, 

' Whow my]t-tou in thine brot>cr eije ■ a bare mote loken. 

And in tyn owen ei}e * noujt a bem toien * 

See fyrft on ^i-felf ■ and Gjien on anoj^r. 

And clenic clene )>\ fyjt * and kepe well t^n ei}e. 

And for anotcr mannes ei}e ' ordeyne after.' 

And alfo y fey coueitift ■ catel to fongen, 

pot Criil hat clerliche forboden ■ Sc clenliche defttutde, 

And fiude to hit fuercs ' forfot^ on tis wife, 

' Noujt (li neijbours good ■ court yn no tyme." 

But charite & chaflete ' ben chafed out clene, 

But Crift feide, ' by her fniyt ■ men (hali hem fill knowen.' " 

enne faide y, " certeyn, fire ■ J>ou demcft full trewe ! " 
nne toult y to frayne )>e firA ' of hs foure ordirs. 
And prefede to J>e prechoures ■ to proven here wille. 
[Ich] hijede to her houfe ■ to herken of more ; 
And whan y cam to )>in. court ' y gaped aboute. 
Swich a bild bold, y-buld ■ opon erj* heijte 
Say i noujth in certeine ■ Gjiji a longe tyme. 
Y jemede Tpon tut houfe ' & }eme l>eron loked, 
Whouj t« pileres weren y-peynt ■ and pulched fill clene, 
And queynteli i-comen ■ wit curioufe knottes, 
WiJ> wyndones well y-mrou)t " wide vp o-lofte. 
And Hnne y entrid in ' and cren-fbrj' went, 
And all was walled t>n wone ' K>u} i( wid were, 
Wil> poftemes in pryuytie ■ to pafen when hem lifts j 
Orchejardes and erbetes ' euefcd well clene, 
And a curious cros ' craftly entayled, 
Wit tabernacles y-tijt • to toten all abouten. 
p« pris of a plouj-lood ■ of penyes fo rounde 
To aparajle fat pyler ■ were pure lytel. 
panne y munte me fort ' te mynftre to knowen, 
And a-naytede a woon ' wonderlie well y-beld. 
Wit arches on eueriche half ■ & belliche y-corren. 
Wit crochetes on corners ' wit knottes of golde, 
Wyde wyndowes y-wroutt ■ y-written fiiU tikke> 
Schynen wit fchapen fcheldes' ■ to fchewen aboute, 

' Your name Ihall be written in our table of bencfaflors for whole fouhi we pray. 
This was ufually hung up in the church. Or elfe he means. Written in the win- 
dows, in which manner benefaflors were frequently recorded. 

Moft of the [later] printed copies read fa-aid. Hearne, in a quotation of this 
paflage, KiAsjrad. Gul. Nfwbrig. p. y?"- He quotes [the] edition of 1533. 
" Your name Ihall be richly written in the windows of the church of the monaftery 
which men will read there for ever," This fcems lo be the true reading [nn- 
queftionably.] 

' That is, coats of arms of benefaflors painted in the glafs. So in an ancient 
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Wi^ mcrlcn of marehauntM' ■ y-medlcd bytwene. 
Mo ban twenty and two ■ twyoj-noMnbtid. 
per IS none hemud Ixtt hafi * tialf fwich a rotle, 
Ri)t as a rageman ' ha^ reckned hem newe. 
Tombe« opon tabemaclei ■ tyld open loftc, 
Houfcd' in hirncs ' harde fct abouten, 
Of armede alabauftre ' clad for ^ nonei, 
FMade vpon marbel • or many mancr wyfe, 
KnyghtM ia her conifintM' ' clad fbr N nonci,] 

roll in verfc, exhibiting the defceot of the bmily of the lords of Clare in Suffolk, 
preferred in the Auftin friary at Clare, and written in (he year ijs^- 

** Dame Mault. a lady fiill honorable 

Borne of the Ulfttn, as fheweth ryfe 

Hir aimes of glalle in the caftern gable. 

So conjoyiied be 

Ulftria amies and GloccftrJs thurgh and ihurgh. 

As (hewith our Wyndowes in houfes thre, 

Dortur, chipiter-boufc, and fraitour, which flie 

Made out the grounde both plancher and vrall." 
Ougdtile cites this roll, Man. AikI. i. p. 535- As doei Wecver, who dales it in 
1460. ,Fia. Mm. p. Ji^. But 1 could prove this fidhion to have been of much 
higher antiquity. 

' By mcrkes of merchauntcs we are to underJland their fymboli, ciphers, or 
badges, drawn or painted in the windows. [A great varictjr 01 them may be feen 
in QarenI Netii.] Of this palTagel havereceiv^ the followingcurious explication 
from Mr. Cole, reftor of Blechley in Bucks, a learned antiquary in the heraldic art. 
" Mixed with [he armi of their tbunden and benefaflora ftand alfo the marks of 
tiadelinen and merchants, who had no Arms, but ufed their Marki in a Shield like 
Arms. Inftances of this fort are very common. In many placet in Great Saint 
Mary's church in Cambridge fucb a Shield of Mark occun : the lame that is to be 
fecn in the windows of the great fliop oppofite the Corrduit on the Market-hill, and 
the comer houfe of the Petty Curry. No doubt, in the reign of Henry VII., the 
owner of thefe houfei was a beaefaiEtor 10 the building, or glazing Saint Maiy's 
church. I have feen like inftances in Briftol cathedral j and the churches at Lynn 
are full of them." — In an ancient IVftem of heraldry in the Britilb Muleum, I find 
the following illuftration, under a (nield of this fort. "Theys be none armys, brt 
a Marke ai Marchaunts *le, fbr every mane may take hyme a Marke, but not 
armyi, without an herawde or pureyvaunte." MSS. Harl. 1159, 9, fbl. no. 

' Humes, interpreted, in the Oiort Gloflkry to the OreJt, Caves, that is, in the 
pre&nt application, niches, arches. See Gl^j. Roi. Gbmc, p. £60, col. i. Kurn, 
la angle, comer. From the Saxon pyrui, Angulus, Chaucer, FrtaiM. T, v. J93. 

" Seeken in every haike [nook], and every heme." 
And ^ain, CAan. Tern, Frtl, ver. 105. 

" Lurking in hemes and in lanes blynde." 
Read the line, thus pointed. 

" Houfed in humet hard fet abouten.'" 
The fenfe is theirfore 1 " The tombs were within lofiy-pinnacled tabemaclea, and 
cnclofed in a multiplicity of chick-fet arches." Hard is clofe, or (hick. This 
ronreyi no bad idea of a Gothic (epulchral Ihrinc. 

' In their proper habiliments. In their cognllances, or furcoats of arms. So 
again, fignat. C ii b. 

" For though a man in her minftre a mafle wolde hcrcn. 
His fight flull alfo byfct on fondrye workes, 
The pennonB, and the polnelli, and polntes of fheldes 
Withdrawen bis devotion and dufken his harte." 
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A fcynte* ■ , 
And loueiy ladies jt-wit>u(t ■ leyen by her fydci 
In many gay earmcntrj ' ^at weren gold-belen. 

Eau* J>e tui often )er ■ were trewly y-gadered, 
olde it noujt makcn t>dt bous ' half, as y trowe. 
panne Icam I to tw cloifter ■ Sc g>pcd abouten 
Whou} it i*at pilered and peynt * It portred nelt clene, 
All y-hyled wip leed ■ lowe la (le ftooet, 
' ' • •■ pttil-ic' 

Wi]> lauourei of lanin - louelyche y-greithed. 

I trowe it gayoagt of >e ground * in a gret Ichire 

Nolde aparaile ^ place ' oo poynt til other ende. 

panne wai ^ chaptire-hous wmujt ' as a greet chirche, 

Coruen and couered ' and queyntliche entayled ; 

Wit. femlich felure ■ y-fet on lofte ; 

Ab a Parlement-hout ■ y-peynted aboute.' 

' That they painted the walU of rooins, before tapcftrj btcame fafhionahle, I 
have before given inftancei, Obftrval. Sptni. vol. ii. & p. ijt. I will here add 
other poo& In an old French romance on the MiracUs aftMt Fir^, liv. i. Car- 
pent, Suft^ Lot, Gl. Da Cong. v. Lambreifare. 

" Lon mouftieis ticnnent ois et Tales, 

Et lor cambres, et lor grans Ikies, 

Font lambroilTier, paindre et pourtiairc." 
Gervafiiu Dorobemenlis, in his account of the burning of Canterbury Cathednl in 
the year 1174, fays, that not only the beam-work was deftroyed, but the ceiling 
underneath it, or concomcralion called caelum, being of wood beautifully pain(e<n 
was alfo confumed. " Ctelum inferius egregie depiftum," &c. p. 1*89. Dee. 
Seript. t6ji. And Stubbes, Aaiu Pantif. Ebtracmjuim, lays that Archbilhop 
Aldred, about loSo, built the whole church of York from the prefbyteiy to the 
tower, and " ruperius opete piflotio quod Ccelum vocant auro multifonniier inier- 
mixto, mirabili arte conftruxit." p. 1704. Dec. Script, ut fupr. There are many 
inftances in the pipe-roUi. The roof of the church ot Caflino in Italy is ordered to 
be painted in i n^, like that of St. John Lateran at Rome. Ht/i, Ca^. torn. ii. 
p. J4S, col. i. Dugdale hai printed an ancient French record, bv whidi it appears 
that there was a hall in the callle of Dover called Arthur's hall, and a chamber 
called Geneura's chamber. Monq/i. ii. %. I fuppofe, bccaufe the walls of thele 
apartments were refpeftively adorned with paintings of each. Geneura It Arthur's 
queen. In the pipe-rolls. Hen. III., we have this notice, a.d. 11J9. "Infra 
portam caftri et birbecanam, etc. ab exitu Camene Rofamundx ulque capellam 
Unfti ThomsE in Caftro Wynton." Rol. Pip. Hm. III. an. +j.— This I once fup- 
poled to be a chamber in Winchefter caftle, fo c;Uled becaufe it was painted with 
the figure or Ibme hiftory of f*it Rofamond. But a Rolamond-chambei was a 
common apartment in the royal caliies, perhaps in imitation of her bower at Wood- 
ftock, literally nothing more (ban a chamber, which yet was curiouHy conllrufled 
and decorated, at leaft in memory of it. The old pro& paraphraJl of tnc Chronicle 
of Robert of Gloucefter lays, " Boures hadde the Rofamonde a bout in Engelonde, 
which this kynge [Hen. II.] for hir fake made : atte Waltham bilhopes, in the 
caftcUe of Wynchefter atte park of Fremintei, atte Martelellon, atte Woodeftokc, 
and other fele [many] places." Cknm. edit. Heame, 479. This paflage indeed 
fecms to imply, that Henrv It. himrelf provided for his fair concubine a bower, or 
chamber ofpeculiar conftruflion, not only at Woodilock, but in all the royal 
palaces : which, as may be concluded from the pipe-roll juft cited, was called by 
ber name. Lelaud &ys, that in the ftacely cattle of Pickering in YorkOiire, " in 
the liift court be a (bure Toures, of the which one is cauUid Roikmundes Toure." 
Am. fbl. 71. Probably becaufe it contained one of thele bowert or chambers. 
Or. perhaps we (hould read Rofamundes Boure. Compare Walpole's^^srf^. Faiiit, 
i. pp. 10, II. 
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panne ferd y into fniytour ■ and fond fifre an o)>er. 

An hnlU for an hcyj kinge ' an houfholtle lo holden. 

Wit bnxle hordes aboute ■ y-benched wel dene, 

Wi(> windowes of glas ■ wroujt an a Chirche. 

panne walkedc y tcrrer • & went all aboutcn, 

And feij halles hill hyje - & hotir.:^ foil noble. 

Chambers wit> thimneyes - & Chapells gaie ; 

And kychens for an hyje tinge ■ m caUclls to holden. 

And her dorlour y-dijte ■ wifr dores foi ftronge ; 

Fermery and fraitur ■ with fele mo houfes. 

And all ftrong Ron wall ■ fterne opon heit>e, 

Wi(i gaie garites & grete ■ & iche hole y-Blafcd ; 

\Aitd oNre] houfes y-nowe ■ to herberwe Je quecne. 

And }et Hfe bilderes wilne beggen ■ a bagg-ful of wlieatc 

Of a pure pore raan ■ )>at maie ont|>e paie 

Half his rente in a >er ' and half ben bebynde ■ 

panne turned y ajen ■ wban y hadde all y-toted, 

And fond in a fieitour ■ a frere on a benche, 

A greet cherl & a grym ■ growen as a tonne, 

Wi> a face as fat ■ as a fUIl bledder, 

Blowen bretfull of bre^i ' & as a bagge honged 

On bo)>tn hi>i chekes, & his chyn ' wij" a chol lollede. 

As greet as a eos eye ' growen all of grece { 

put all wagged his flechc ' as a qnyk myre. 

His cope >at biclypped him ■ wet clene was it folden. 

Of double worftede y-dyjt ' duun to >c hcle g 

His kyrtel of clene whijt ■ clenlyche y-fewed ; 

Hyt was good ynow of ground ■ greyn for to beren. 

I haylfede \a\ herdeman - U hendliche y laide. 

" Gode fyre, for Codes loue ■ canllou me grait tellen 

To any woi^ly mjjt ■ h»t [wiffen) me coupe 

Whou y fchulde conne my Crede - Crift for to folowe, 

pot Icuede lelltche him-felf ■ & lyuede Ivrafter, 

pat ftynede non falOiede ■ but folly Crift fuwede f 

For fich a certeyn man ■ fyker wold y troften, 

pi« he wolde telle me N trewl>e ■ and tume to none o|ier. 

And an Auftyn V\% ender dale ■ egged me faftc ; 

pilt he wolde techen me wel ■ he plyit me his lreu>e, 

And feyde me, ' ferteyne ■ fyfren Crift died 

Oure ordir was reuelles] ■ & erft y-founde," " 

" Fjrft, felawe I *' quat^ie ' " fy on his pilcbe ! 

He IS but abortijf ' eked wi)> cloutes ! 

He holdet his ordynaunce ■ wi^ hores and l>eues. 

And purchafet hem pryiiileges * wi|i penyes lb rounde j 

It is a pur pardoners craft ' prouc & afaye ! 

For haue t^i ^i money ■ a mone|) )waFter, 

Certcs, l>ei} t^ou come a}en ' he nyl >e nou}t knowen. 

But, felawe, oar foundement ■ was firft of >e ofiere. 

And we ben founded fulliche ' wI)i-outen fayntife ; 

And we ben clerkes y-cnowen ■ cunnvnge in fcolc, 

Proued in procelTion ■ by proceffc of lawe. 

Of oure ordre (xr bej> ■ bichopcs wel manye, 

Seyntcs on fundry ftedes - >at fiifircden hardej 

And we ben proued J>c prijs ■ of popes at Rome, 

And of greteft dtgre ■ as godfpelles telle))." 

I muft not quit our Ploughman without obferving, that Ibme other 
fatirical pieces anterior to the Reformation bear the adopted m"" 
of Pitrs the Piawman. Under the chara^er of a ploughman the re- 
ligious are lilcewife laflied in a poem written in apparent imitition o> 
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Langland's Vijion, and [falfely] attributed to Chaucer. I mean the 
Phwmatis Tait} The meafure is different, and it is in rhyme. But 
it has Langland*$ alliteration of initials; as if his example had, as it 
were, appropriated that mode of verfification to the fubje£t, and the 
fuppofed chara^er which fupports the &tire.- All thefe poems [or 
rather, the Crtde and the 7ii/e] were, for the mod part, founded on 
the doifliines newiy broached by Wickliffe } who maintained, among 
other things, that the clergy Ihould not polfefs ellates, that the eccle- 
fiailical ceremonies obftrudted true devotion, and that Mendicant 
friars, the particular obje^ oi our PlovjmatC% Crtdi^ were a public 
and infupportabJe grievance. But Wickliffe, whom Mr. Hume pro- 
nounces to have been an enthufiafl, like many other reformers, carried 
his ideas of purity too far, and, as at Icaft it appears from the two firft 



' [In thcj PIvwimm's Talt this Crcdc is iilluded lo, v. 3005 : 
" And of Frerii 1 have hr/ert 
Told in a making of a Credej 
And yet I could tell worre and more," 
This palTage at leaft biings the Phviman'i TaU below the Crtde in time. But 
fome have thought, very improbalily, that this Crede is Jack Upland. [Inicmai 
evidence clearly Ihows that the author of the Plo--wman'i TaU was alfo author of 
the Crede. as he claims to have been. In imitation of Langland, he named one of 
his poems the Plaviman'i Crede, and the other the Plowman's Tale, The probable 
date of the former is a. d. 1394., and of the latter A, D. 1395.] 

^ It is extraordinary that we fhould find in this poem one of the abfurd argu- 
ments of the puritans againft eccleCaftical eftablilhments, v. iijj i 
" For Chrift made no cathedralLs, 
Ne with him was no Cardinalls." 
But(ee what follows, concerning Wickliffe. 

' It is remarkable, that they touch on the very topics which Wickliffe btul juft 
publifhed in his ObjtdionJ afFrirei, charging them with filcy herefies. Ai In the 
following 1 " Alfo Freres buildin many great churches, and cofty waft houfen and 
cloifteres, as it weni cafteles, and that withoulen nede," &c. Lewis's Wickliff, 
p. 11. I will here add a paffage from WicJcliffe's traft entitled Whjftur Priefii 
heeai m BenejUel. Lewis, App, Num. nil. p. 189. " And yet they [lords] wolen 
not prefent a clerk able of kunning of god's law, but a kitcnen clerk, or a penny 
clerk, or nile in building caftlcs, or worldly doing, though he kunne not reade 
well his Tauter," &c. Here is a manifeft piece of fatire on Wykeham, biftiop of 
Winchefter, WicklifFe's cotemporary ; who is fuppofed to have recommended him- 
felf to Edward III. by rebuilding the caftle of Windlbr. This was a recent and 
notorious inftance. But in this appointment the king probably paid a compliment 
to that prelate's lingular talents for bufinefs, his aflivity, circumfpeflion, and 
management, rather tlian to any fcientitic and profefTed fkill in archite^ure vchich 
he might have polTelTed. It feems to me that he was only a fupervifor or comp- 
troller on this occaOon. It was common to depute churchmen to this department, 
from an idea of their fuperior prudence and probity. Thus John, the prior of St. 
Swithin's at Winchefter in iiSo, is commillioned by brief from the king to fuper- 
vife large repairs done by the IherifF in the caftle of Winchefter and the royal 
manor of Wolmer. MS. Regiflr. Priaral, Quat. 19, fol. 3. The bifhop of^S, 
David's was mafter of the works at building King's College. Heame's EimS. p. 
3SJ, Akock, bithop of Ely, was compltoUer of the royal buildings under Henry 
VII. Parker's H^. Cun^. p. 119. He, like Wykeham, was a great builder, but 
not therefore an archileft. Richard Williams, dean of Lichlield, and chaplain to 
Henry VIIL bore the fame office. MSS. Wood, Lichlield, D, 7. Afhmol. 
Nicholas Townley, clerk, was mafter of the works at Cardinal College. MS. 
Twyne, 8, f 351- See alfo Waipole, Jtucd. Paint, i, p. 40. 
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of thefe opinions, under the defign of de{^roying fuperftition, his un- 
dillinguilhing zeal attacked even the neceuary aids of reli^on. It 
was certainly a lucky circumllance that WicklifFe quarreiled with 
the Pope. His attacks on fupcrftidon at firft probably proceeded 
from refentment. Wicklifie, who was profcflbr of divinity at Ox- 
ford, finding on many occasions not only his own province invaded, 
but even the privileges of the umverlity frequently violated by the 
pretentions of the Mendicants, gratified his warmth of temper by 
throwing out fome flight cenfures againft alt the four orders, and the 
popes their principal patrons and abettors. Soon afterwards he was 
deprived of the wardenlliip of Canterbury hall by the Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, who fubftituted a monk in his place. Upon this he 
appealed to the Pope, who confirmed the archiepifcopal fentence, by 
way of rebuke for the freedom with which he had treated the mo- 
naftic profellion. Wickliffe, highly exafperated at this ufage, imme- 
diately gave a loofe to his indignation, and without reflraint or dif- 
tin£lion attacked in numerous fermons and treatifes not only the 
fcandalous enormities of the whole body of monks, hut even the 
ufurpations of the pontifical power itfelf, with other ecclefiaftical 
corruptions. Having expofed thefe palpable abufes with a juft ab- 
horrence, he ventured flill farther, and proceeded to examine and 
refute with great learning and penetration the abfurd doctrines 
which prevailed in the religious fyftem of his age : he not only ex- 
horted the laity to ftudy the Scriptures, but tranflated the Bible into 
Englifh for general ufe and popular infpe^ion. Whatever were his 
motives,it is certain that thefe efforts enlarged the notions of mankind, 
and fowed thofe feeds of a revolution in religion, which were quick- 
ened at length and brought to maturity by a &vourable coincidence of 
ctrcum fiances, in an age when the mcreafing growth of literature 
and curioJity naturally led the way to innovation and improvemenL 
But a vifible diminution of the authority of the ecclefiaflics, in En^ 
land at leaft, had been long growing from other caufes. The difguft 
which the laity had contra^ed from the numerous and arbitrary en- 
croachments both of the court of Rome and of their own clergy, 
had greatly weaned the kingdom from fuperftition j and confpicuous 
^mptoms had appeared, on various occafions, of a general defire to 
inake off the intolerable bondage of papal oppreflion. 
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SECTION X. 

■ANGLAND'S peculiarity of ftyle and verfification Teems 
3 have had many imitators.. One of thefe is a name- 
I lefs author on the fafhionable hiHory of Alexander the 
I Great : and his poem on this fubjeft is inferted at the 
I end of the beautiful Bodleian copy of the French 
Rtiman d' AUxanirt, before mentioned, with this reference : ' Hert 
fayleth a projfeffe af ibis ramaunce of Alixaunder the wbUhe froffijfe 
that faylith yt fchullt fyndt at the tndt afthys hoit ytvrite m Engeliche 
rymt. It is imperfe«, and begins and proceeds thus : * 
Htvi Alexander partyd ihtnnyt} 
When this weith at bis vril weduring hadde, 
Pul rathe rommcdc he rvdin^ thederre ; 
To Oridrace with his oft Ahxandre vrendui : 
There wilde contre was will, and wondurful peple, 
That weren proved ful proude, «nd piys of hero helde j 
Of bodi went thei bare withoute any wede, 
And had ^ve on the ground many gretc cavyag 
There bcre nonnynKe was wyniunu and fomerus. 
No fyte nor no fur ftede fothli thei ne bulde. 
But tioluK holwe in ihe groundc to hide hem inne } 
The proude Gcnofophiniens* were the gomui called, 

' It is in a different bind, yet with Saxon charaflen. See ad calc. cod. f. aog. 
It has miniatum in water colours. [See Mr, Skeat's EJay m AlBleralive Poelty 
in tbe third folume of the lately-edited Percy folio MS. (1868),— F.] 

* There ii a poem in the [Bodleian library,] I'omplete in the former part, which 
is [certainly] the fame. [Sir F. Madden alligns the former to the reign of Henry 
Vli That gentleman alfo informs us that in the Bodleian is a fragment of 
■notbcis and quite different alliterative romance of Alexander, compoled, he 
believe, by the pcrfon who wrote the Englilh alliterative romance of WilBam eatd 
She WervJalf, ed. iSji.j MSB. Afhm. 44. It has iwenty-leven paOits, and begins 
thus I 

" Whencr folker faftid and fed, fayne wolde thei her 
Some iarand thing,'" kc. 

* [Printed in Weber's colieaion, 1810.] At the end are thefe rubrics, with 
void fpaces, intended to be filled : 

" How Alexandre remcwid to a flood that is called Phifon." 
" How king Duidimus fente tcttres to king Alexandre.'" 
" How Duidimus cnditid to Alexaundre ot here levyng," 
" How he fparelh not Alexandre to telle bym of bys governance." 
" How he telleth Alexandre of bis maumelrie." 
" How Alexandre fente aunfwere to Duidimus by lettres." 
" How Duidimus fendyd an anfnere to Alexandre by lettre." 
" How Alexandre fente Duidimus another lettre." 
" How Alexandre pight a pelyr of marbyl ther." 
[The Uft of thefe Tubrics only is folbwed by a void fpace in the Bodleian copy i 
the fbrnier being filled up with fuch vci£flcation as is given in Mr. Warton's text, 
which led Ritfon to con&der it a much earlier compofition than Piers FiowmaD. — 
Par*J 

* Gymoolbphilb. 
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.e the nalcid nik. 

i, that was kinge holde, 

net wifte, 

allede thidit 
To beholden of horn hure hicjcft prynce. 
Than nales of norftilpe wiitie and quainte 
With his Itttres he let to the !ud fende. 
Thanne ibuthte thei fone the forefaidc prynce. 
And to the frhaniKfe Ichalk fcbewen hur iettres. 
Than rathe let the rink reden the fonde, 
That newe tythin|elt tolde in thii nife : 
The gcDtil Geneofophiftians, that godi: were of witte, 
To the emperour Alixandre bere aunfwetia wreten. 
That is worfchip of word worthi to have, 
And is conquerer kid in cootres manie. 
Us a fertcfycd, feg, as we foth heren 
That thou haft ment with thi man amongis us ferre 
But yf thou kyng to us come with caere to li}te 
Of us getift thou no good, gome, we the wame. 
For whHt richelTe, rink, us might you us bi-reve, 
Whan no wordliche wele is with us fbunde P 
We hen fengle of us lilfe, and femen ful bare, 
Nouht weldc wc nowc, but naked we wende. 
And that we happili her haven of kynde 
May no man but God makcn us tine, 
Thei thou fonde with thi folke to fighte with us alle, 
We fchulle us kepe on cau}t our cavus withinne. 
Ne»ere werred we with wijth upon erthe ; 
For we ben hid in ourc holis or we haime laache. 
Thus faide Ibthli the fonde that thei Tente badde. 
And al fo cof as the king kende the fawe, 
New Icttrw he let the ludus bitake. 
And with his fawes of foih he fikerede hem alle. 
That he wolde fairc with his folke in a faire wife, 
To b'holden here home, and non harme wurke. 
So bath (he king to hem fente, and fithen with his peple, 
Kaires cofli til hem, to kenne of hure fare. 
But whan thai lieu the leg with lb roanye ryde, 
Thei war agrifen of hys grym, and wendc gref tholie ; 
Fall heiede the! to holis, and hidden there,' 
And in the cavus hem kept from the king flerne, &c. 

Another piece, written in Langland's manner, is entitled, [The 
DeflruifimafJeruJaUm]. This was a fevourite fubjcfl, as I have 
before obferved, drawn from the Latin hiftorical romance, which 
pafles under the natne of Higejippus tit Excidio Hierafalim : 
In Tyberyus tyme the trewe emperour' 



' [In the Bodleian Library, MS. Greaves 60, is a fragment of another allilen- 
livc romance on the- fubjefi of Alenandcr, totally different from the former one, 
and which I bavt good grounds to believe was compofcd by the lame poet who 
wrote the EngliOi alliterative romance of tVUliam ana tie Wtfuxlf, edited by me 
for the Roxburghe Club, in 1831.— M.l 

' [The (jrefent text has been collated with the Cott. MS. Calig. A. ii. The 
orthographical differences between this and the Laud MS. are numerous though 
not important. All its readings improving the fcnfe have been adopted { though 
this perhaps would have been wholly fupemuous, had the original tranfcript been 
correftly made. — Frie*.] 
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Syr Selar hym [fetf Icfed '] in Rome 
Whyl Pylot was provoft undei that piynce ryche 
And fjtwci') julticc alb in Judcns londii 
Herode under his empire as heritage nolde 
King of Gallic wa« ycallid, whan that Crift deyad 
They * Scfar faklei vrer, that oft Tyn hatide 
Throw Pilet pyncd he was and put on the rode 
A pyler was down pyjc ' upon tne playne erthe 
His body [bowndone^ thertu beten with fcourgis, 
Whippes of [whtrebole '] bywent his white fides 
Ttl he al on rede blodc ran as layn on the ftrete \ 
[Sith '] Dockyd hym an a ftole with ftyf menes hondis, 
BIyndtelled hym as a be and boffetis hym rajte 
?if you be a prophete of prii, prophecie, they fayde 
Which man her aboute [boiled '] the lafte, 
A Arange thorn crown was thraftc on his hed 

tThey '] caften [up a grete] cry [that hym on] cros Qowen, 
or al the harme that ne had, halted he no}t 
On hym the vyleny to venge that hys venys broften, 
Bot ay taried on the tyme, tif they [tumc "] wolde 
Gaf [hem "] fpacc that him fpilede they [hit fpedde "] lyte 
[Fourty wynter "J as y fynde, and no fewer, &c." 

Notwithftanding what has been fuppofed above, it is not quite ccr- 



' Tuts fayfed. * fewen. 

* This is the orthography obferved for both lAaugi and th^. It occun again 
below ; " they it," though it. 

* pygt was don. * bouden. 

' quyrbole j— which might have ftood, lince it only deftrop the alliteration to 

' Walton read "Suchs" the Cotton MS. "And fythen fette on a fetej" 
whence the genuine reading of the Laud MS. was obvious. 
' bobette. Cot, MS. 

* . . . caften hym with a cry and on a crofs flowen. 

'° tone, which if intended for atone (like duie for endure, fpcrft for difpcried, 
&c.) might be allowed to ftand. The probability is that it is an erToneoue tran- 

'' be. ' " he fpedde. 

" Vf aynt was. Perhaps; xl. wynterlt was, &c. 

" Laud. . . «*, MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Ad calc. <■ Hie tradaiur bellum Judaicum 
apud Jenilalem," f. 19, b. It is alfo in Brit. Mus. Cot. MSS. CaSg. A. ii. fot. 
109-113. Gyraldus Cambrenfis fays, that the Wellh and Englilh ule alliteration 
*' in omni fermone enquifito." Defiripi. Cambr, cap. li. p. 889. O'Flaherty alio 
fays of the Irilh, " Non parva eft apud nos in oratione elegantlz fcheroa, quod 
Paromseon, I.e. AffimiU, dicitur: quoties multse difliones, ab eadcm litcra incipi- 
entes, ex ordine collocantur." Ogjtg. part iii. 30, p. 141. [An objection has 
been taken to the ajitiquity of the Welfii poetry, IVora its liippofcd want of 
alliteration. But (his is not the cafe. For the alliteration has not been perceived 
by thofe ignorant of its conllruflion, which is to make it in the middle of nortls, 
and not at the beginning, as in this inftance : 

t ,. ,. , I 1 



Thi.t information was imparted to Mr. Douce by the ingenious Edward Williams, 
the Wellh bird.— Pari. See alio, fays Sir F. Madden, Conybeare's Uliifir. tf 
AMgh-Saxm Ptttrj, (1816) lairoduflioo.] 
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tain that Langland was the firft who led the way^ in this lingular 
fpecies of ver fill cation. His Vifion was written on a popular fubjedl, 
and [was formerly] the only poem, compofed in this capricious fort 
of metre, which [exilled in print]. It is eafy to conceive how thefe 
circumAances contributed to give him the merit of an inventor on 
this occaflon. 

Percy has exhibited Ipecimens of two or three other poems be- 
longing to this clafs.* One of thefe is entitled Dtatb and Life: it 
conlids of two hundred and twenty-nine lino, and is divided into two 
puts or Fittt. It begins thus : 

Chrift, chriflcn king, that on the erode tholed, 
Hadd painn & pallyons to deffend our fouli» { 
Give lu grice on the ground the greatly« to ferve 
For that royal) red blood that nnn from tb]' Cde, 

The fubje£l of this piece is a Vifian^ containing a contcft for 
fuperiority between Our lady Dame Lift, and the ugly fiend DaiHt 
Death : who with the fevcral attributes and concomitants are per- 
fonified in a beautiful vein of allegorical painting. Dame Lin is 
thus forcibly defcribed : 

Shee was brighter of her blee then wai the bright fonn : 
Her nidd redder then the rofc that on the rife Rangeth 1 
Meekely fmiling nitb her mouth, & merry iu herlooiccs; 
Ever laughing tor love, as Ihec like wold : 
& as Oie came by the iMnkeji, the boughci eche one 
They lowted to that i.adye & layd forth their branches j 
Bloflonies and burgens breathed fiiti fweete, 
Floners flourilhed in the frith where Ihec forth ftepedd, 
And the graflc that was gray greened belive. 
The figure of Death follows, which is equally bold and exprcffive. 
Another piece of this kind, alfo quoted bv Dr. Percy, is entitled 
Chevtlere AJjignt, or De Ctfn/, that is, Knlgat efthe Stuan.' Among 
the Royal MSS. in the Britifb Mufeum, there is a French metrical 
romance on this fubje£l, entitled VYfleirt du Chtvalitr au Signt,* 
[of which Lt Chevtter* AJfigtu is an abridgment]. Our EngUlh 
poem be^ns thus :* 



Percy'a folio MS. 1868, vol. iiJ.— F.f 

[* MS. Cotton. Caligula, A. 1. Frinicd by Mr. E. V. Utterfbik, for the Roz- 
bui^he Club, liio, and >gain by Mr. H. H. Gibba for the Early Enelilb Text 
Society, 1868, with a feries of photographs from a very curious ivory-ca&ct in the 
editor's family, containing various illuftnitions of the Rory.] 

' 15 E. Ti. 9. fol. And in the Royal libiaiy at Paris, MS, 7191. Lt Rtman 
da Citvalier au Ogtu en vtri. Montf. Cat MSS. ii. p. 789. [There are fix 
romance sin the (.ycle. M. Paullin Paris has edited Lt ChaHfiM d-Antiotie. See 
Hiflctre Littertdrt dt la Franct, tome 11. — F.] 

* See MSS, Cott. Calig. A. ii. f. 109. iij, 

[The celebrated Godfrey of Bultogne was faid to have been lineally defccnded 
from the Chevalier au Cigne. Meumget d'uiu Gr. SiUulk. vol, v, c. iii. p. 148. 
The tradition is (till current in the Duchy of Cleves, and forma one of the moft 
interefting piece* in Otmar's VolklTagen. It mull have obtained an early and 
general Circulation in Flanders; for Nicolaes de Klerc, who wrote at the coin- 
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Alle-neldynge gixl nhenne it \% bi» nylle, 
Wcle he werech his werte with his owne honde i 
For ofte hirmes were hente ' thai helpe we ne myjte} 



This alliterative meafure, unaccompanied with rhyme, and in- 
cluding many peculiar Saxon idioms appropriated to poetry, remained 
in ufe fo low as the tlxtcenth century. In [the newly-edited Percy 
MS.] there is one of this clafs called Scaiiijh Feilde, containing a 
verycircumftantiai narrative of the battle of Floddcn fought in 1513. 

[There is alfo an Englifh romance in profc, entitled Tbi Knight 
»ftht Stuanni, of which there Teems to have been an edition by W. 
de Worde in 1512. It is a tranfladon by Robert Copland, the in- 
dullrious typographer, of chapters 1-38 of a French romance entitled 
"■hi Genealogie avecques les Geftes & Nobles Faitz darmes du 
tres preux & renomme prince Godetfroy de BouUon & de fes cheua- 
lereux frercs Baudouin et Euftace ; yfTus Sc defcendus de la tres 
noble & illuftre lignee du vertucux Chevalier au Cyne." The Knight 
a^tbi Swanne was reprinted by William Copland about 1560, and it 
IS included in a modern collection.} ' 

In fome of the eartieft of our fpecimens of old EngUfli poetry," 
we have long ago Teen that alliteration was efteemed a fomionable 
and favourite ornament of verfe. For the fake of throwing the fub- 
jed into one view, and further illuflrating what has been here faid 
concerning it, I choofe to cite in this place a very ancient hymn to 
the Virgin Mary, where this affectation profelTedly predominates.* 

Hail beo jam* Mine, moodur and majr, 
Mylde, and nicke, and mcrciahle ) 

■Dcnccment of the 14th centucj (1318)1 thus refen to it in his BraiwiJfdt 
Ttt/ltm: 

"Om dat vm Brabant die Hertoghen 
FetrmaeU dicke tyn beloghen 
Alf* dot Jj quamtu mtllin Siuaae 
Daar by nebbics my genomea ane 
Dat ic die waerheit wil out deckeu 
Ende in Duitfche Rime vcrtrccken, 
i.*. becaule.AraMr^ the dukesof Bnbant have been much heiitd, to wit, ti«t titj 
tttmt •vHM a S'tuta, I have undertaken to dilclole the truth, and to propound it in 
Dutch Rhjmc. See Van Wynut/H^a, p. 17 '"' " --"^ _- _..i- 

fubjefl, conritiing of about 30,000 verfes, wa; 
and finiflied by Gandor de Douay. — PTict.\ 
' [Thoma* Early Prafi Romancei, 18*8, iii.] 
» See fea. i. 

' Among the Cotton MSS, there is an [Early Englilli] alliteraciie hymn to the 
Virein Mary. Ntr. A. x\v. f. 140, cod. membnin. Sto. " On icto ureiliin to ure 
leftG." That is, A goodfrajtr to our laify, 

''Crij^er mil'De mo^r feynie Marie 
Miner huep leonie, mi leoue lep^i." 
* See Ibme pageant- poetry, full of alliieracion, written in the reign of Henry 
VII., Inland, Cm. iii. App. iSo, edit. 1770. 
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Heyl follichc fruit of fothftft fey, 

Agaynvcheftryfftudefaftandftablel 

H»l fothfaft foul in vche a fay, 

Undur the foij is non To able, 

Heil logge that vr lord in lay, 

Th« formaA that ocTcr was foundeo in fable, 

Heil trewt, trouthfiill, and tretable, 

Heil cheef i chofen of chaflite, 

Heil homely, hende, and amyable 

ta frejtfar ui ta thi font fa frt ! Ave. 

Heil ftem, that never ftinteth liht ; 
Heil hufh, brcnnyng that never was brent ; 
Heil ribtful nilere of tveri riht, 
Scfaadewe to fchilde that fcholde be fchent. 
Heil, blelTed be yowe blofme biiht. 
To troutbe and truft was tbine entent ; 
Heil mayden and modur, tnoft of mibt, 
Of all mifchcvcs and anicndement ; 
Heil fpice fprong that never mas fpent, 
Heil trone of the trinitie ( 
Heil foiene' that god us lone to Tent 
Tvwe frty* Jw us thi Jam frt ! Ave. 

Heyl hertely in holinefle. 

Heyl hope of help to heiehe and towe, 

Heyl ftrength and flel offtabylneffe, 

Heyl wyndowe of hevene nowe, 

Heyl refon of rihtwylnelTe, 

To vche a caiiyf comfort to knowe, 

Heyl innocent of angemelle, 

Vr takcl, vr tol, that we on trone, 

Heyl frend to all that beoth fortth Howe 

Heyl liht of love, and of bewte, 

Heyl brihter then the blod on fnone, 

Yirw freyt firuiM fane fo fri t Ave. 

IV. 

Heyl maydcn, heyl modur, heyl martir Irowc, 

Heyl kyndly i knowe confclTour, 

Heyl evenere of old lawe and newe, 

Heyl buildor bold of criftes hour, 

Heyl rofe higeft of byde and bewe. 

Of all ffruytes feireft fflour, 

Heyl turtell truftieft and trewe, 

Of all troutbe thou art trcfour, 

Heyl puyred princelli: of paramour, 

Heyl blofme of brere brihteft of ble, 

Heyl owner of eorthly honour, 

Yvwi frtjt far ut i^ font fifri I Ave, S(c. 

Heyl hende, heyt holy empereflc, 

Heyle queene corieois. comcly, and kynde, 

Heyl diftruyere of everi ftriffe, 

Heyl mender of everi monnes mynde, 

Heil bodi that we oiiht to blelTe, 

So feythful frend may never mon fynde, 

' F. Seyen. Seym. 
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Hcil leverc and lovere of lai^nellc 
Svvete and fwcteft that never may fnynde, 
Heil botenere of everie bodi blynde, 
Heil borgun brihtcs of all bounte, 
Hcyl ircnorc then the wode bynde, 
Yvu: frijt f9r ui M fiiu fa frt < Ave. 

Heyl modui, heyl mayden, heyl hevene quene, 

Heyl gatus of paradyi, 

Heyl lierreof the fe that ever is fene, 

Heyl riche, royall, and ryhtwys, 

Heyl burde i blelTed mole yonc bene, 

Hcyl perie of al perey the pris, 

Heyl fchadewe in vcbe a Ichour fchenc, 

Heyl feirer ibat that Ooiir rfe lys, 

Heyl cher chofen that nevei nas chis 

Heyl chef chamber of charite 

Heyl in wo that erer nas wis 

retuepreytfiruttMfoiufifi-t! Ave, &e. Jtc' 

Thefe rude ftanzas remind us of the Greek hymns afcribed to 
Orpheus, which entirely confiH of a duller of the appellations ap- 
propriateii to each divinity. 
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SECTION XL 

ILTHOUGH this work is profelTedly confined to Eng- 
^ land, yet 1 cannot pafs over [a ScotiQi poet] of this 
I period who ha[s] adorned the Englilh language by a 
I ftrain of verfification, exprcffion, and poetical imagery, 
' far fuperior to [hisj age ; and who confequently de- 
ferve^s] to be mentioned in a general review of the progrefs of our 
national poetry. [His name] is John Barbour, archdeacon of Aber- 
deen. He was educated at Oxford; and Rymer has printed an 
inftrument for his fafe pafTage into England, in order to profecute 
his ftudies in that univerfity, in the years 1357 and 1365.'' David 
Bruce, king of Scotland, gave him a penfion for life, as a reward for 
his poem called the [Brut'l- It was printed at [Edinburgh about 
1570,' and often afterwards].* 

' MS. Vemon. f. 111. In this manufcript are feveral other pieces of this fort. 
The Holy Virgin appears to a pricft who often fang to her, and calU him her 
jocKLttar. MSS. James, xxvi. p. 31. 

* Ftid.yi.-ii, 4.78, 

' Tanner, BiW. p. 73. [Seeour Lift of Early EjrgO/h Forms, fupra. Mr. Henry 
Bradlhaiv aJiigns to Barbour two works liitberco unknown to hare been by him : 
1. Fragments of a Troy-Boek, mixed up with fome copies of Lydgate'a Troy-booJt ,• 
1, Nearly 40,000 lines of i-i-wj of Saiati (MSS, Camb. Univ. and Queen's Coll. 
Oxfbrd).— F,] 

' [Mr. D. Laing has a copy, wanting the title, of a +to edit., which he afTiMito 
this date. Extraihliavc now been taken from Mr. Ske a t's new edition for the Early 
EngliOi Text Society, of which only Part I, (ten books) has yet appeared, 1S70. 
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[The following is the zccount of the battle of Methveo, i 
Perth, and the firft difcomfiture ai King Robert :] ' 
On aJitir fyd tkas war (itii jhir,' 
And till aflcmblc' all redy war. 
Tka. ftraucht thar fperi^, on a/4ir fyd. 
And fwa nijdij gan Samjn* lyd, 
Titot j^>ert/ [all] to-fnifcbyt* war. 
And tcf le raen dede, and noundyt fv \ 
Tie blud owt at tiar byrnys* brcft. 
For (Ac beft, and lAc woithieft, 
TiM wUfiiU vnr lo wyn honour, 
Plungyt in lie ftalwart ftour, 
And roHtri myd about lAaim dang.' 
Men myeM hai^ fcvn in-to tittt thrang 
Knycitu lAat wycAC and hardy war, 
Wndyr borfs feyt defoulyt tAar j 
Sum noundyt, and fum all ded : 
TAt grefi woux* off lie blud all rede. 
And tkv, that held on horls, in h j* 
Svraiipyt owt fwerd/j fturdylyi 
And fv*a fell ftrakyi gave aiid tuk, 
TAat all the renk'* about <4aiin qoouk. 
TAe bruyiEi folk fiill hardely 
Schawjt tAir gret chewalry : 
And he him-lelff, atour ikt lave," 
Sa hard and hcwy dyntu gave. 
That Guhar he come tAai maid hu» way. 
Hi« folk tkMm put in hard alTay, 
To ftynt" Ikar fais mekill myf^t, 
7hat then fo fayr had off lln fjcM., 
Tkat lAai wan fcild ay mar & mu : 
TAt kinEM final] folk ner wencufyt ar. 
And quhen lie king bii Tolk bas fene 
Begyn to /aile, for propyr tene," 
Hy» affenjhe" gan Be cryi 
And in tit ftour fa hardyly 
He rulchyt, lAm all tJte fenible" Ichuk : 
Heall till-hewyt'*l.tat heour-tuk; 
And dang on lAaim quhill he myrih drey." 
And till his folk he criyt hey i 
" On (ifaitn 1 On tAalm '. tiiai feble hi I 
TMt bargane ncuv- may langiv laft I " 
And with tiM word & wilfuUy 
He dang on, and Ik hardely, 
Tiat quba had fene him in lAat fycAt 
Suld hald him for A doucbty knyfiH. 
Bot tbof At " he wes ftout and hardy. 

In all the preceding editions of Warton, the u 
been tmpioperly inletted i ' 
correfl place.] 



1 in the prefent feflion j 



' [Skcat'ted. pp. jS-4a. " On the tgth June, 1306, the new kii^ wat OW' 
pletely defeated near Methven by the EngUlh Earl of Pembroke (Sir Ayntt de 
Valencc.)''-~Scott'i TtJti efa GraaJ/aiJirr.] 
' --•-■' • [to encounter.] * [together.] 

the word aU ii fupplied from Hart'i edition, i6ii.] 
breaft-pbte*.] * [dealt ftem ftrokei about them.] 

giafi became.] * [haftej " [ring ; Hart print* rnfa.] 

above the reft.] " [ftop.] " [very grief.] " fbattlMrr-l 

afTembly.] " [hewed in piccei.] " [hold out.] ** [tbou^J 
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And ofiir als off hi» cumpany, 
Tiiar mycit na worfchip (Aar awailje ^ ' 
For thai finiU folk begoiith to fiiilje. 
And fled all fkalyt' her and ihar. 
Boi the {fude, at enchaiifyi* vtar 
Off Ire, abade and held the Hour 
To conquyr (^im endlcs honour. 
And qunen ithir Amer* ha« lene 
Iht fmall folk fle all bedene,' 
And (a fen abid to fyeht. 
He releyt' to him mony A luiyf^tj 
And in tht ftour Ta hardyty 



TJua Ihttt »es A vmng bacbeler } 

And tiWr Aleiand/r frafcyr ; 

And ickir dauid t>fe breklay, 

Inchm*rtyne, and hew de le hay. 

And Ibnurweit* and othir maj 

And tit king him-felff alfua 

Wes ret in-till fiU bard aflay. 

Throw (chir philip (Ae mowbray," 

That laid till him full hardyly. 

And h.fax hys rengje," and fyne gan cry 

" Help ! help I I hare Iht nen-maid king I " 

Vthh ihM come gyrdand, in A lyng," 

Ciyftall off Seylouu," quhen he fwa 

Saw the kin^ Teryt ysitA hi» fa j 

And to philip lie rout he raucht," 

Tim liocht he wci of mckill maucht. 

He eert bim galay" difyly ; 

And haid till erd gane fullyly, 

Ne war be bynt him tre his fted ; 

Then off hii hand the brydill yhed ;" 

And the king his eaffen^e" gan cry, 

Seleyi" bis men IhM war bim by, 

That war fa few that iJhi na mvcbt 

Eodur the fbrls mar off iht fycht. 

TAai pn'kyt thtik out off Ihe prefs j 

And ihe king, Ihat angry wes, 

For he hii men Taw fie tiim fra. 

Said Men ; " lontingw, £m It it fwa 

That vre" ryunyi agane ws ber, 

Gud Is we pafs off thar daunger,* 

Till god WB Tend eftfonys grace i 

And mt may fall, giff Mai will chace, 

Quyt Maim torn" but fuM-dele we &J1." 

To th'a word thu affentyt ill. 

And fra fiiaim walopyt" owyr mar. 



' [iTiiL] ' [difperlcd.] ' fgood one*, that enragcdj 



* [Sir Aymer de Vattnce.] ' [quickly.] ' [rallied.] 
' forertbrew.] • [Randolph.] 

* [Sir David Barclay, Inchmaitin, Hugh de la Haye, and Somerville.] 
'* rPbilip de Mowbray.} " [caugbt bi» rein.] 
" [charging in a direS line/| " [Sir ChriRopher Seton.] '* [blow he gaTe.] 



Tcrtbrew.] • [Randolph.] 

- "-'d Barclay, r--' ■">»-.. 

made him ftagger.J " [went.] " [war-cry.] " [rallied.] " [fortune,] 
'out of their power to barni.] " [requite them » turn.] " [galloped.] 
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Thit fayis aUiia wery w»r, 

tkm. off Mairo all tkar chalTyt nane : 

Bot tii\h pnToncrij Mut th^\ had tane, 

Rycht 10 ihv tounc' rAai held f.b&- iray, 

Ryf^ glaid and loyfull offtAar pray. 
[As a further fpecimen of the poem, the opening of the dcfcrip- 
tion in the fifth book of Bruce 's " hanfaling in Carrik, at Itis (irft 
arriuing" may be fuffident:]^ 

This wes in were,'quhen vyntir-tyde 
Vith his blaftis, hydnils (o byde, 
Wes ourdrilBn •/ and byrdis finale. 
As tluiftill and lie nycntipeale, 
Begouth* rycht meraly to fyog. 
And for to roak in lialr fynging 
Syndiy notis, and found// [en* 
And melody pleafande to her/. 
And tie treis begouth to raa 
Burgeonys' and biyfAt blwmys alfua, 
To vyn lie heling of Mar hevcde,' 
7Ait vikkit vyatir had lAitat revcde; 
And a) grewis' begouth to fpryng, 

[To the latter half of the (iiteenth century we muft refer another 
Scotifh writer, Andrew of Wyntown, who compofcd the Original 
Chronicle of Scotland. Wyntown was born in all probability at the 
clofe of the fourteenth, or beginning of the fifteenth ccntuiy ; but 
the exafi date is wanting. It is difficult to allow that he law the 
light during the reign of David II. (1329-71), fincc Dunbar, in his 
Lamint for the Alaiaris., compofed moft prc^ably not earlier than 
the year 1500, feems to refer to this author as one whom he had 
known, and who at that time had not been very long deccafcd." A 
tolerably copious account of Wyntoun and his writings is readily 
accef&ble elfewhere ;'' and his OW^ina/ Chronicle of ScstlaaJ hasheta 
printed entire by Macpherfon,] '* 

About the prefent period, hillorical romances of recent events 
feem to have commenced. Many of thefe appear to have been 
written by heralds.'^ In the library of Worcefter college at Oxford, 
there is a poem in French, reciting the achievements of Edward the 
Black Prince, who died in the year 1376. It is in the fhort verfe 
of romance, and was written by the prince's herald, who attended 
clofe by his perfon in all his battles, according to the eftabliOied mode 
of thole times. This was Chandos Herald, frequently mentioned in 
Froiflart. In this piece, which is of confiderable iei^, the namet 

I rPeith.l ' [Skeat'. edit. p. los-l ' Cpf'ng-] * [ovenuft.] 

' [began.] • [various.^ ' [buds.] 

' [to get the co»ering of their head. Hfoedt ii dearly the reading, tbot^ ^ 
Jtid* in the Cambridge, and Aetuid in the Edinburgh MS.J 
* '' rowing things ; the Edinb. MS. has grefyi, graOcs.] 
Works by Laing, 1834, i. 113.] 



» [growl 

'•TWor^,, _-._„-,,^ , 

" rirving's Hi/iBiy e/Stati/h Poetry, ed\t. iStii.chap. v.] 
" f'79Si * '''•'*- "TgE 8to. a new edition *""" "" ' -'—- 
" Sec Le Pete Mcneftrier, Cirual. Ancien. < 



1 vols, large Sto. A new edition by Dr. Laing has been promiM.] 
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of the EnglitliTTicii are properly fpelled, the chronology exa^, and the 
epitaph,^ Arming a fort of peroratign to the narrative, the fame as 
was ordered by the prince in his will.' This poem, indeed, may 
feem to claim no place here, becaufe it happens to be written in the 
French language : yet, exclufive of its fubje^, a circumftance I have 
mentioned, that it was compofed by a herald, deferves particular at- 
tention, and throws no fmail illudration on the poetry of this era. 
There are feveral proofs which indicate that many romances of the 
fourteenth century, if not in verfe, at leaft thofe wrinen in profe, 
were the work of heralds. As it was their duty to attend their 
mafters in battle, they were enabled to record the moft important 
tianfa£tions of the field with fidelity. It was cuHomary to appoint 
none to this office but perfons of difcernment, addrefs, experience, 
and Tome degree of education.'' At folemn tournaments they made 

* It ii& &ir and beautiful MS. on Tcllum. It »aDoblangofUvo,and formcrljr 
beloD|«<l to Sir William Lc Neve CUrencieux hciald. [It Fas been edited by the 
Re*. H. O. Co»e, M. A. the prefcnt keeper of Bodley, for the Roxburghe Club, 

' The hero's epitaph in frequent in romances. In the French romance of \Li 
ft6t Jta» de] SaiMlrr, written about this time, his epitaph is introduced. 

' Lt Pere McneHrier, Ckttial Akcum. ut fupr. p. iij, ch. v. " Que I'oa croyoit 
Moir tEfprit," Sec, Fcron fays that ihey gave this attendance in order to make a 
true repott. L'lijfiit, dii Rajt tt Htraudj, p. 44, a. See alfo Favin. p. 57. See 
a ewious defcription, in Froi(&rt, of an interview between the Chandois-herald, 
mentioned above, and a marlhal of France, where the; enter tnco a warm and very 
lerioui dirputecoQcerning the drvicti d'anwur borne by each army, Liv.i. ch. 161. 

[A curious coUeftion of German poems, eridcntly compiled from thcfe heraldic 
rcziftert, was formerly dilcovered in the library of Prince Siniendorf. The reader 
will find an account of them and their author Peter Suchenwirt (who lived at the 
clofe of the fourteenth century) in the i4[h volume of the Vunna Asnah of Uttra- 
turt {JaJtrbScAtr dir Literatur, Wien. iSii). They are noticed here for their 
occalional mention of Englilh affairs. The life of Burkhard v. Ellerbach recounts 
the vldoty cained by the Englilh at the battle of CrelTy ; in which this terror of 
Pnjffian ana Saracen infidels was left for dead on the field, "the blood and thegrals, 
the green and the red, bein^ fo comolelely mingled in one general mafs," that no 
one peiceived bim. Friedrich v. Cnreuxpeckh ferved in Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. In the latter country he joined an army of 60,000 (!) men, about to form 
the fiege of a town called Trachial (f ) ; but the army broke up without an engage- 
ment. On his return thence to Eneland, the fleet in which he failed fell in 
with a Spanilh fquadron, and deftroyed or captured fix-and- twenty of the enemy. 
Tbcfe events occurred between the years 1331-36. Atbrecht v. Niirnberg followed 
Edward III. into Scotland, and appears to have been engaged in the battle of 
Hal idown- hill. But the " errant knight" moft intimately connefled with England 
was Hans v. Traun. He joined the banner of Edward III. at the Cege of Calais, 
during which he was engaged in cutting offfome fupplies fent by feator the relief 
of the bcGesed. He docs ample jultice to the valour and heroic refiflance of the 
gatrilbn, who did not furrender till their liock of leather,' rope and Gmilar maie- 
fials, — which had long been their only food, — was exhaufted. Rats were Ibid at a 
crown each. In the year i jjS he attended the Black Prince in the campaign which 
Reeded the battle of Poifliers ; and on the morning of that eventful nghl, Prince 
Edward honoured him with the important charge of bearing the Englilh ftandard. 
The battle is delcribed with conliderabic animation. The boftile armies advanced 
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an elTential part of the ceremony. Here they had an opportunity of 
obferving accoutrements, armorial didinSions, the number and ap- 
pearance of the fpe£tators, together with the various events of the 
turney, to the bell advantage : and they were afterwards obliged to 
compile an ample regifter of this Itrange mixture of foppery and 
ferocity.' They were necelTarily connected with the minftrels at 
public fcilivals, and thence acquired a facility of reciting adventures. 
A learned French antiquary is of opinion, that anciently the French 
heralds, called Hiraux, were the fame as the minftrels, and that they 
lung metrical tales at feflivals.' They frequently received fees or 
largefs in common with the minftrels.^ They travelled into dilFerent 
countries, and faw the &lhions of foreign courts, and foreign tourna- 
ments. They not only committed to writing the procefs of the lifts, 
but it was alfo their bufinefs, at magnificent feafts, to defcribe the 
number and parade of the diOies, the quality of the guefts, the bril- 
liant drefles of the ladies, the courtefy of the knights, the revels, dif^ 
guifings, banquets, and every other occurrence moft obfcrvable in the 
courfe of the folemnity- Spenfer alludes exprefsly to thefe heraldic 
details, where he mentions the fplendour of Florimel's wedding : 



on fbot, the arehert fonning the vanguard. " This was not a time," lays 
the poet, "for the interchange of chivalric civililies, for friendly greetings and 
cordial love : no man alked his fellon for a violet or a role ;' and tMnj » hero, 
like the oftrich, was obliged (o digeft both iron and ftee!, or to o«rcome in deaih 
the fenlktions inflifled by the fpear and the javelin. The field refounded with the 
clafli of fwordi, clubs, and battle-axes ; and nith Ihouts of Nater Dam and Sand 
Jors." But Von Traun, mindful of the tiuft repofed in him, rulhed forward to 
encounter the ftandard-bearer of France : " He drove his fpear through the viierof 
bis advcrfary — the cntmj't banner fank to the eaith never to rift again — Von Traun 
planted his foot upon its ftaffj «hen the king of France was made captive, and the 
battle vras won.'' For his gallantry difplayed on this day Edward granted him a 
penfion of a hundred marks. He is afterwards mentioned at being intrufted by 
Edward III. with the defence of Calais during a ten weeks' liege ; and at a luble- 
quenc period as crofling the channel, and capturing a (French P) Ihip, which he 
brought into an EngliOi port and prefentea to Edward.— Price. The Poems 
were puhliihed at Vienna in iSiT by PrimifTer under the title; Peter S 11 chenwirt 
Werht aui dem 'viemuhattn Jahr-huadtrli. With an introduflion, notes, and a 
gloffary. See alfo Hormayr's TafcAtMbucA fSr tSt vaterlaidifcke GifcMekte. 
Vienna, iBiB.— Jtjw.] 

' " L'un dcs principaux fbnAions des Kerauts d'armcs etoit fe trouvcr au joufti, 
ice, Du ils gardoieni le* ecus pendans, recevoient les noms et lei blafons des cheva- 
lien, en tenoient regiftre, et en compofoient recueils," &c. Meneftr. Orig. det Armor. 
p. igo. See alfo p. 119. Thefe regiftirs are mentioned in Perceforeft, iti. 68, 77. 

' Carpentier, Suppl. Du-Caiig. Gtafi. Lot. p. 750, torn. ii. 

■ Thus atSt. Genre's feaftatWindfor we have, "Divcriisheraldisetminiftrallis," 
Uc, Ann. 11 Ric. ii. 9 Hen. vi. apud Anftis, Ord. Gart. i. ;ti, loS. And again, 
Exii. Pell. M. aati. 11 E^w. iii. " Ma^Hro Andrex Koy Norreys, [a herald,] 
Lybekin le Piper, et Hanakino filio fuo, et fez aliis menellrallis regis in denariineis 
liberatis de dono regis, in fublidium enpenfarum fuarum, Iv. ». iv. d." — E)at. Pell. 
P. ann. 3] Edvi. ii. " Willielmo Volaunt regi heraldorum el miniftrallis exiften- 
libus apud Smithfield in ultimo haAiludio de dono regis, x /." I could give many 
other proofs. 

• fSg 1 interpret " umb veyal (veilchen) noch umb rofen."] 
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To tell the glorie of the feaft that day, 
The goodly fervyfe, the devicefiill lights, 
The bridegromca ftatc, the brides moft rich aray, 
The pride of Ladies, and the worth of knights. 
The royal) banquet, and the rare delights, 
Were norke fit for aii berauld, not for me : ' — 

I fufpcA that Chaucer, not perhaps without ridicule, glances at 
Tome of thefe defer iptions, with which his age abounded ; and which 
he probably regarded wi ji Icfs reverence, and read with lefs edifi- 
cation, than did the generality of his cotemporary readers : 

What fchiild I t<^lle of the realt^' 

Of this [Qariage, or »hich cours goih biforn, . 

Who blovveth in a tronipe or in an horn ? 
^gain, in defcribing Camhufcan's fcaft : 

Of which if I fchal tellen al tharray,' 

Than wold it occupie a Ibmeres day ; 

And eek it needith nought for to devyfe 

At every cours the ordre and the fervyfe. 

I wo) nat tellen of her ftraunge fenes, 

Ne of her fvtanncs, ne here heroun-fewe^. 
And at the feaft of Thcfeus, in the Knight's Tale : 

The raynftralqre, the fervyce at the fefte,* 

The grete yiftes to the moll and lefte, 

The riche aray of Thefeus paleys, 

Ne vrho fat firfl ne laft upon the deys. 

What ladies fayrcit ben or bell daunfyngr. 

Or which of heni can daunce beli or (jnge, 

Ne who moft felyngly fpeketh of love ; 

What baukes Gtten on the perche above. 

What hounded lyen in the floor adoun i 

Of al this make I nov 



In the Flower and the Leaf^ the [author] has dcfcribed in eleven 
long ftanzas the proceffion to a fplendid tournament, with all the 
prolixity and exa£tnefs of a herald.^ The fame aiFe£tation, derived 
from the fame fources, occurs often in Ariofto. 

It were eafy to illuftrate this do6trine by various examples. .The 
famous French romance of [Le Petit Jean de] Saintrev/as evidently 
the performance of a herald. [Jean de] Saintre, the knight of the 
piece, was a real perfon, and, according to FroilTart, was taken 
prifoncr at the battle of Poitiers in 1356.^ But the compiler con- 
founds chronology, and afcribes to his hero many pieces of true 
hiftory belonging to othera. This was a common praSice in thefe 
books. Some authors have fuppofed that this romance appeared 
before the year 1380.' But there arc reafons to prove, that it was 
written by Antony de la Sale, a Burgundian, author of a book of 
Ceremonies, from his name very quaintly entitled La Salladt^ and 

' F. Si. V. iii. J [edit. Morris, 1869, p. 306.] 

' [Moreis's Chaitctr, ii. 191, ver. 605.] 

' [7*a. ii. 3s6, ver. 55.] • Utid. ii. 6!, ver. .jjg.] 

' From ver. ao4. to ver. xti. * FroilTart, H^.\. p. 178. 

^ By&he, Hat. ia Uplon. MUit. Offic. p. 56. Meneftrier, Orig. Arm. p. ij. 
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frequently cited by our learned antiquary Selden.' This Antony 
came into England to fee the foletnnity of the queen's coronation in 
the year I445.' I have not feen any French romance which has 

frcfcrved the pra&ices of chivalry more copioudy than this of Saintrt, 
t muft have been an abfolute mafter-piece for the rules of tilting, 
martial cuftoms, and public ceremonies prevailing in its author's age. 
In the library of the [College] of Arms, there remains a very accurate 
defcriptionof a feaft of Saint George, celebrated at Windforin 1471.' 
It appears to have been written by the herald Blue-Mantle Pur- 
fuivant. Meneftricr fays, that Guillaume Rucher, herald of Henault^ 
has left a large treadfe, dcfcribing the tournaments annually cele- 
brated at Liflc in Flanders.* In the reign of Edward IV., John 
Smarte, a Norman, garter king at arms, defcribed in French the 
tournament held at Bruges, for nine days, in honour of the marriage 
of the duke of Burgundy with Margaret the Icing's daughter.' There 
is a French poem [on the fiege of the Caftle of Karlaverocic in the 
year] 1 300.^ This was [probably, however, the produflion of Walter 
of Exeter, whom Carew fuppofes to have written the original Latin 
profe romance of Guy of JVarwici.'] The author thus defcribes the 
banner of John of Brittany, [nephew of the duke] : 

Baniere avoit cointc et paree 

De or ct de a)ur elchcquCTec 

Au rouge outk o iaunes lupan 

Dermine eftoit la qtiarte pars.^ 
The pompous circumftanccs of which thefe heraldic narratives 

' Ta. Hon. p. 413, Sec. ' Anft. OrJ. Cart. ii. 311. 

• MSS. Offic. Arm. M. 15, fol. 11, 13. 

' " Guillaurac Rucher, heraut d'antiM du litre de Heynaut, ■ fait un ero* 
volume des rois de rEpinetce a LlQe en Flanders 1 c'eft une ccrcmonie, ou un felte, 
dont il a derrit'lesjouftes, tournois, noms, armoiries, livrccs, et equipages de divent 
feignrors, qui fe rendoient de di»ere endroils, avec le catalogues de rois de ceiK 
fefte." Meneflr. Orig. dti Armoir, p. 64. 

' See many other irilancei in MS. Harl. Sg,ttiXit.Tki BaoktofcaiainiTriuinp/iei. 
See alfo Appendix to the [lalt] edition of Leland's CoUeaaaea. 

• MSS. Cott, [Caligula, A xviii. Tht Siege of Carltrveract, in the xi»iii 
Edward I. a. D. mccc 1 &c., from a MS. in the handwriting of Robert Glover the 
herald. Editedby H.N.Nicolas, Lond. 1818,410. In fomecopiesthe platesof armi 
are coloured. A reprint of the poem, with the roll of arms emSlaionea, appeared in 
iiSo,from which text the pre feat extrafl has been taken, that of Warton being in- 
correfl. The piece itfelf is alio inferted from a collation of the two known ropies 
in the Antt^uariaii Referlory, edit. 1S07, iv. 469. See alfo Black's lUuflr^ons nf 
AndttU Statt and Chmelry, 1S40, and A Btoie of PrtceJence, Sec. edit. Fumivall, 
1869. The Britifh Mulcum has ouite lately (Dec. 1870) acquired a curious volume 
of French and Latin pieces on ihisfubjefl.] 

' The bilhop of Gloucefter [lays Warton] has molt obligingly condelcended to 
point out to me another Iburce, to which many of the ramancet of the fourteenth 
century owed their cxiftence. Monifaucon, in his Mmutmtni de la Monarehie 
JVnafD^, has printed the "Statuti de rOnlre dii Saint Efprlt au droit defir ou du 
Noeud etabli par Louis d'Anjou roi de Jerufalcm et Sicile en 1351-3-4," tom. ii. p. 
3*9. This was an annual celebration " au Chafteldel'Euf enchant! du merveilleuK 
peril." The callie, as appears by the monuments which accompany thcfe ftatutes, 
was built at the foot of the obfcure grot of the enchantments of Virgil. The 
ftatutes are as extraordinary as if they had been drawn up by Don Quixote himfelf, 
or his aflclTon, the cunte and the barber. From the feventn chapter we learn that 
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confifted, and the minute prolixity with which thejr were dilplayed, 
(eemed to have infe£^ed the profefled hiftorians of this age. Of this 
there are various inllances in FroifTart, who had no other defign than 
to compile a chronicle of real &&s. I will give one example out of 
many. At a treaty of marriage between our Richard II. and Ifabel 
daughter of Charles V. king of France, the two monarchs, attended 
with a noble retinue, met and formed feveral encampments in a 
fpacious plain, near the caflle of Guynes. Froiflart expends many 
pages in relating at large the collty furniture of the pavilions, the 
riches of the fide-boards, the profuAon and variety of fumptuous 
liquors, fpices, and di&es, with their order of fervice, the number 
of the attendants, with their addrefs and exaA difcharge of duty in 
their refpedUve offices, the prefeats of gold and precious ftones niade 
on both fides, and a thoufand other particulars of equal importance, 
relating to the parade of this royal review.' On this account, Cax- 
ton, in his exhortation to the knights of his age, ranks FroitTart's 
hiftory, as a book of chivalry, with the romances of Lancelot and 
Percival, and recommends it to their attention, as a manual equally 
calculated to inculcate the knightly virtues of courage and courtefy.* 
This indeed was in an age when not only the courts of princes, but 
the cables of barons, vied with one another in the luftre of their 
{hews ; when tournaments, coronations, royal interviews, and folemn 
feftivals, were the grand objc^s of mankind. Froiflkrt was an eye- 
witnefs of many of the ceremonies which he defcribes. His paffion 
feems to have been that of feeing magniEcent fpedtacles, and of 
hearing reports concerning them.^ Although a canon of two churches, 
he pafled his life in travelling from court to court, and from cafUe 
to f:allle.* He thus, either from his own obfervation or the credible 
information of others, eafily procured fuitable materials for a hiftory, 
which profelTed only to deal in fenflbte objefh, and thofe of the moft 
fplcndid and confpicuous kind. He was familiarly known to two 
kings of England and one of Scotland.^ But the court which he 

the kniEhts who came to th]« yearly fcftival at (he chad dt teuf, nere obliged to 
deliver in vrriling to the clerks of (he chauel of the irallle their yearly adventure*. 
Such of thelc hiftorics ai were thought nonny to be recorded, the clerks are ordered 



o tianlcHbe in a book, nhlch was called " Le livre des avenementi auz chevalicn, 
&c. Et demcura le die livre toujoura en la diflc chapelte." This lacred regifter 
certainly fumilhed from time to time unple materials to the romaace-vrriiers. And 
tfaii drcumftance gives a net* explanation to a reference which ne fii fre<]iiently find 
in romances : I mean, that appeal which ihej lb conftantly make to Ibme authentic 
record. [Warton's epifcopal informant vm, of courfe, his friend Warburton.] 
' See Froiffart's CranjcU, tranllated by Lord Benieis, 1513, vol. ii. f, 143, 

* [Btok afthi ardri ofchjualn or kir/ghtAoJt (circa 14S4).] 

* Hbi father nas a painter of^rmotie*. This might ^ve hiro an early tum for 
Ihem. See Sainte-Pataye, Mem, Lil. tom. i. p. ££4, edit. 4to. 

* He was originally a clerk of the chamber to Pbilippa, queen of Ednard III. 
He was afterwards canon and treafurer of Chimay in Henault, and of Lifle in 
Flanders ; and chaplain Co Guy earl of Caftellon. Labor. IxinJ. a PHi/i. dt 
CAarki VI. p. £9. Compare alfo FroifTart's Ckron. ii. f. 19, 30J, J19. And 
BuUart, AcMtm. Jet Arti tt det SdiMc. i. p. 115, 116. 

* CraH. ii. f. 158, •«'■ 
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moH admired was that of Gaflon, Cotnte de Foix, at Orlaix in 
Beam ; for, as he himfelf acquaints us, it was not oii!y the mofl 
brilliant in Europe, but the grand centre for tidings of martial ad- 
ventures.' It was crowded with knights of England and Arragon. 
In the meantime it mufl not be forgotten that FroilTart, who from 
his childhood was ftrongly attached to caroufals, the mufic of min- 
ftrels, and the fports of hawjcing and hunting,* cultivated the poetry 
of the troubadours, and was a writer of romances.' This turn, it 
mud be confefled, might have fame fharc in communicating that 
romantic caft to his hiflory which 1 have mentioned. During his 
abode at the court of the Comte de Foix, where he was entertained 
for twelve weeks, he prefented to the earl his collection of the 
poems of the duke of Luxemburg, confifting of fonnets, balades, and 
virelays. Among thefe was included a romance, compofed by him- 
felf, called Meliade[i] or The Kmght of the Sun of Gold. Gafton's 
chief amufement was to hear Froiflart read this romance* every 
evening after fupper.' At his inCroduSion to Richard II. he pre- 
fented that brilliant monarch with a book beautifully illuminated, 
engroflcd with his own hand, bound in crimfon velvet, and embcl- 
lifhed with filver bofles, clafps, and golden rofes, comprehending all 
the matters of Amours and Moralities, which in the courfe of twenty- 
four years he had compofed.^ This was in 1396. When he left 



' Crou. ii. f. JO. ThU was in 1381. 

' See Mtm. Lit. ut fupr. p. fifij. 

' Speaking of the death of King Richard, FroilTart quotes a prediftlon from the 
old French profe romance of Brut, which he fays was hil&lkd in that cataftrophe, 
liv. iv. c. 1 19. Froiflart will be mentioned again as a poet. 

* I lake (hii opportunity of remarking, that romantic tales or hiAories appear at 
a very early period to have been read as well as Tung at fealb. So Wace in the 
RoToan da Reu, in the Britilh Muleum, above meniioned : 

" Doit Ten 1« vers et les rcgeftes 
Et les eftoires liri as feftes." 

* Froillart brought with him for a prefent to Gallon Comte de Foix four grey- 
hounds, which were called by (he romantic names of Triftram, HeAor, Brut, and 
Roland. GaHon was To fond of hunting, that he kept upwards of fix hundred 
dogs in his caftle. Sainie-Palaye, utjupr. pp. 67G, 67S. He wrote a treatife on 
hunting, printed [about 1507. Sec Brunei, dem, edit. art. Phtbas\ In illuftra- 
lion of the former part of this note, Crcfcimbcni fays, "Che in molte nobiliffime 
Tamiglie Italiane, ha 400 e piu anni, paflarono' i nomi de'' LoHdihtti, de' Trifimd, 
de GahiaMi, di CaUoai, delle [Ifoulde], delle Ginrvri, e d'altri cavslieri, a dame 
in effe Tavola Roitonda operanii," &c. J^er. felg. Paii. vol. i. lih. v. p. j»7. 

' I (hould think that this was bis romance of Miliadui. t roiflart lays, that the 
king al receiving it aflced him what the book Heated of. He anfwered d'Amour, 
The king, adds our hillorian, feemed much pleafed at this, and examined the book 
in many places, for he was fond of reading at well as fpeaking French. He thtn 
ordered Richard Crendon, the chevalier in waiting, to carry it into his piivy 
chamber, dmt d mt Jit bout cktre. He gave copies of the I'everal parrs of bis 
chronicle, as they were finilhed, to bis different patrons. Le Laboureur l"a)s, that 
FroilTart fent fifty-lix quires of his Raman en Crtmqias to GuiUaume de Bailly, an 
illuminaTor ; nbich, when illuroinated, were intended as a prefent to the king ot 
England. Hill. ch. vi. En la tjit de Leiiii due d'Atijiiu, p. 67,7^^. See alio Cnm. 
i. iv. c. i,— iii. 16. There are two or three fine illuminated copies of Froiflart 
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England the fame year,' the king Tent him a maffivc goblet of filveri 
filled with one hundred nobles.' 

As we arc approaching to Chaucer, let us here Hand Aill, and 
take a letrofpe^ of the general manners. The tournaments and 
caroufals of our ancient princes, by forming fplendid afl'emblies of 
both fexes, while they inculcated the moft liberal fendments of 
honour and heroifm, undoubtedly contributed to introduce ideas 
of courtefy, and to encourage decorum. Yet the national manners 
Hill retained a great degree of ferocity, and the ceremonies of the 
moft refined courts in Europe had often a mixture of barbarifm 
which rendered them ridiculous. This abfurdity will always appear 
at periods when men arc fo far civilized as to have loft their native 
fimplicity, and yet have not attained ju(t ideas of politencfs and pro- 
priety. Their luxury was inelegant, their pleafures indelicate, their 
pomp cumberfome and unwieldy. In the meantime it may feem 
furprifing that the many fchools of philofophy which flourilhed in 
the middle i^es fhould not have corre^ed and poli(hed (he times. 
But as their religion was corrupted by fuperllition, fo their philo- 
fophy degenerated into fophiftry. Nor is it fcience alone, even if 
founded on truth, that will polilh nations. For this purpofe, the 
powers of imagination muft be awakened and exerted, to teach 
elegant feelings, and to heighten our natural fenribilities. It is not 
the head only that mull be informed, but the heart muft alfo be 
moved- Many dallic authors were known in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but the {cholars of that period wanted talle to read and admire 
them. The pathetic or fubljme ftrokes of Virgil would be but little 
reliflied by theologlAs and metaphyficians. 

among the Royal MSS. intht Briiifli Miiftum, Among the (loresof Henry VIII. 
St his manor of Beddington in Sucre;, I And the lafhionable reading of ihc times 
exemplified in the folkining boolu, vi'k. " Itm, a great book of parchmentc 
(frilten and lymned with gold offenyti't work Dt eanft^ont Anutmi, frith iviii. 
other bookes, Lc premier volume de Lancelot, Froiflart, Lc gnx\t Toiage dc Jem- 
&iem, Enguerain de Monftrellct," &c. MSS. Harl. 1419, t. 3S1. Froiltart was 
here properly clalTed. 

' Froiflart fays, that he accompanied the king to Tarioui palacM, " A Elten, a 
Ledos, a Kinkeflove, a Genes, a Certelee et a Windfor." This a, Eitham, Leeds, 
Kingfton, Chertfey, &c. Cron. liv. iv. c, ug, p. 3+8. The French are not much 
improved at this day in fpelling Engtilh places and names. 

Perhaps by Cenii, Froiflart means Shenc, the royat palace at Richmond. 

' CrBH. f. 151, ija, aj5, 119, 348. Bayle.who has an article on FrollTart, had 
no idea of fearcbing for anenlotei of ProilMrt'i life in his CM-oidcU. Inftead of 
which, he fwelU hii aotei on this article with the contiadiflory accounts of Morerl, 
Voflius, and others, whot dilpuies might have been all calily fettled by recurring 
to Froiflart himfelf, who has interrperfcd in bis hiftory many curious particulars 
relating to his own life and works. 
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SECTION XII. 

HE moftilluflriousornamcntofthereign of Edward III. 

and of his fucceflbr Richard II. was Geoffrey Chau- 
I cer, a poet with whom the hiftory of our poetry is by 

' many fuppofed to have commenced, and who has been 

pronounced, by 2 critic of unqucAionable tafte and dif- 
cernment, to be the firft tnglifh verfificr who wrote poetically.' 
He was born [about] the year [1340, and was probably in his youth 
a pageof Elizabeth, wife of Prince Lionel, third fon of Edward III.]:* 
but the tivelinefs of his parts, and the native gaiety of his difpofition, 
foon recommended him to the patronage of a magnificent monarch, 
and rendered him a very popular and acceptable chara^er in the 
brilliant court which I have above defcribed. In the meantime he 
added to his accomplilbments by frequent tours into France and 
Italy, which he fometimes vifited under the advantages of a public 
chara£ler. Hitherto our poets had been perfons of a private and 
circumfcribed education, and the art of verfifying, like every other 
kind of compofition, had been confined to reclufe fcholars. But 
Chaucer was a man of the world; and from this circum fiance we 
are to account, in great meafure, for the many new embellifhments 
which he conferred on our language and our poetry. The defcrip- 
tions of fplendid procclHons and gallant caroufals with which his 
works abound are a proof that he was converfant with the practices 
and diverfions of polite life. Familiarity with a variety of things 
and objects, opportunities of acquiring the fafhionable and courtly 
modes of fpeech, connections with the great at home, and a perfonal 
acquaintance with the vernacular poets of foreign countries, opened 
his mind, and furniflied him with new lights.^ In Italy he [is faid 
to have met] Petrarch, at the wedding of Violante, daughter of 
Galeazzo, duke of Milan, with the duke of Clarence ; and it is 
[even alleged] that Boccaccio was of the party.* Although Chaucer 
bad undoubtedly ftudied the works of thefe celebrated writers, and 
particularly of Dante, before this, yet it feems likely that thefe 
excurfions gave him a new relifh for their compofitions, and 
enlarged his knowledge of the Italian &blcs. His travels likewife 
enabled him to cultivate the Italian and [French] languages with 

■ Johnfon's DiSim. Pref. p. i, 

' [Nno Faffi U ihi Lift af Giagrty Ciauetr, by E. A. Bond, Fcrtw^ilfy Rfv., 
Aug. IS, 1S66.] 

* The earl of Sallfliury, beheaded by Henry IV., could not but patronice 
Chaucer. I do not mean for Dolitical realbns. The earl nu a writer of verfes, 
and veiy fond of poetry. Od tnii account his acquaintance vras much cultivfttcd 
by the famous Chriftina of Pifa, nhore norlu, both in profe and vcrTe, corapofe To 
canCderable a part of the old French literature. She uied ro call him, " Gncieuz 



chevalier, aimant difliez, et lul-nieme gracicux difteur," See M. Boivia, Mtm. Lit. 
torn. ii. p. 767,^?. 410. 

* FroilTart nai alio prefent. fU de Pctrarque, tjSi, iii. 771. I believe Paulua 
Jovius is the lirit who mentions this anecdote, ril. Gaiiai. ii. p. 15a. 
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the greatcft fuccefs, and induced him to polifh the arpcrity, and 
enrich the fterilityof his native verfification with iahex cadences, 
and a more copious and variegated phrafeology. [This attempt was] 
authorized by the recent and popular examples of Petrarch in Italy 
and [Jean de Meun and others] in France.' The revival of learning 
in moft countries appears to have firA owed its rife to tranllation. 
At rude periods the modes of original thinking arc unlcnown, and 
the arts of original compoHdon have not yet been ftudied. The 
writers, therefore, of fuch periods are chiefly and very ufefully cm- 
^oyed in importing the ideas of other languages into their own. 
They do not vcntare to think for themfclves, nor aim at the merit 
of inventors, but they are laying the foundations of literature ; and 
while they are naturalizing the knowledge of more learned ages and 
countries by tranllation, they are imperceptibly improving the national 
language. This has been remarkably the cafe, not only in Englandi 
but in France and Italy. [To mention only a few inftances : Laja- 
mon tranflatcd and enlarged Wace ; Robert of Brunne tranflated 
William of Waddington, Wace, and Langtoft; and] in the year 
1387, John Trevifa, canon of Weftbury in Glouceftcrfliirc and a 
«cat traveller, not only tinifhcd a tranflarion of the Old and New 
Teftaments at the command of his munificent patron, Thomas 
Lord Berkley,' but alfo tranflated Higden's Po/ychronicon and other 
Latin pieces.^ But thefe tranflations would have been alone infuf- 
ficient to have produced or fuftained any confiderable revolution in 
our language : the great work was referved for Gower and Chaucer. 
WickliRie had alfo tranflated the Bible;* and in other refpedls his 
attempts to bring about a reformation in religion at this time proved 
beneficial to Englifh literature. The orthodox divines of this period 
generally wrote m Latin : but Wicklifl'e, that his arguments might 



r than i]9j, and did not compofe his lirll work till after the baitic 
Agincourt (15 0&. 1415}^ it was Le Li-vrt dt> ^itatri Damsi. He was fent 
to Scotland on an embalTy in June or July, 1418. See Mtimrti dt ta Snciiti lUi 
Antiyaeirei de Narmaiiiiit, tome xiviii. and Revae Critique, Aug. il, 1S69. — F. 
The example of Chattier could not have been, conftquemly, of much fervice to 
our Chiucerl] 

* See Wharton, Append. Cav. p. 49. 

' Such as Banbofomew Gianville Dt PratrUtatOiui Renm, Jib. aix. and Vegt- 
tius De Arte MiStari. MSS. Digb. i)j. Bibl. Bodl. In the &nie maDufcript ii 
.ffigidius Romanui De Regimm Principam, a trruilUtion by [Occlere. It was 
edited for rhe Roiburehe Club, by Mr, T. Wright, igfio.J He alfo tranflated 
Tome pieces of Richard Fitzralph, aichbilhop of Armagh. See fi^. He wrote 
a traft, prefixed to hii vcrfion of the Paljckremmt, on the utility of tranflations : 
De Ulibtate Traajlatimum, Diel^iu inter CUricamel Patrmum. See more of his 
tranflations in MSS. Harl. igoo. I do not find his EngS/h Bihle in any of our 
libraries, nor do I btliere that any copy of it now remains. Caxton mentions it 
in the preface to his edition of the Englilh PefycM-omcen, See Lewis's Ificiliffe, p. 
66, 3»9, and Lewis's Hififiy qfiAe TraaJUlieru afiht Bible, p. 66. 

* It is obfervable that be made his iranflalion from the vulgatc Latin yerfion of 
Jerom. See MS. Cod. Bibl. Coll. Eman. Cant. loa. [There is nolhio^ in the 
MS. to warrant the ftatement in the former editions as to the work baring been 
finilbed in 1383, which date is Gmply added in a note written in a fecond hand.— 
Maddem.] 
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be familiarized to common readers uid the bulk of the people, was 
obliged Co compofe in Englifli his numerous theological treadles 
againft the papal corruptions. Edward III. while he perhaps in- 
tended only to banifb a badge of conqueft, greatly contributed to 
eftablilh the national diale£l, by abolishing the ufe of the Norman 
tongue in the public ai^s and judicial proceedings, as we have before 
obferved, and by fubftituting the natural language of the country. 
But Chaucer manifeflly llrlt taught his countrymen to write Eng- 
lifh, and formed a ftyle by naturalizing words from the [Languc 
d'Oyc],' at that time the [richeft] dialed of any in Kurope, and the 
beft adapted to the purpofes of poetical exprelBon. 

It is certain that Chaucer abounds in claiEcal allufions; but his 
poetry is not formed on the ancient models. He appears to have 
been an univerfal reader, and his learning is fometimes miAaken for 
genius ; but his chief fources were the French and Italian poets, 
i'rom thefe originals two of his capital poems, the Knight's laity' 
and the Ramauni of thi Reft [if his] arc imitations or tran Nations. 
The firft of thefe is taken from Boccaccio. [Chaucer, out of the 
2250 lines of his Knight's TaU, has tranflated 270 (lefs than one- 
eighth) from the 9054 of Boccaccio's original: 374 more lines 



' The ingenious editor of the Canterbury Taies treats tbe nation, that Chaucer 
imitated the Provencal potts, as totally void of foundation. He fayi, " I hare not 
obferved in any of h» writings a finele phrafe or nord, which has tne lealt appear* 
ance of having been fetched from the South of the Loire. With refpefi to the 
manner and matter of his compolitions, till Tome clear inftance of imitation be pro- 
duced, Ifhalt he Hon to believe, that in either beever copied the poets of Provence ; 
with whofe works, I apprehend, he had veiy little, if any acquaintance," vol. i. 
Af^nd. Pref. p. xxxvi. I have advanced the contnrr doflrine, at leaft V impli- 
cation : and I here beg leave to explain myfelf on a fubjeft materially affe^iog the 
fyftem of criticiim that has been formed an Chaucer's works. I have never 
affirmed chat Chaucer imitated the Provencal bards : alchoueh it is by no means 
improbable that he might have known their tales. But as the peculiar nature of 
the Provencal poetry entered deeply into the fubttance, caft, and character, of fome 
of thofe French and Italian models, which he b allowed to have followed, he cer- 
tainly may be faid to have copied, although not immediately, the nutttir and 
miVDur of thele writers. I have called his ffw/f a/'Fimuoriginally a Provencal 
compofition. I did not mean that it was written by a Proven^l troubadour 1 but 
that Chaucer's original was compounded of the capricious mode of fabling, and 
that extravagant ftyle of tiftion, which conftitute the ellcnce of the Provencal 
poetry. As to the Flovitr and tht Ltaf, which Dryden pronounces to have bMn 
compoled afttr tieir trumutT, it is framed on the old allcKorifing Ipirit of the Pro- 
ven9a] writers, refined and disfigured by the fopperies of the French poets in the 
fourteenifa century. The ideas of theic fablers had been To ftrongly imbibed, thai 
they continued to operate long af^r Petrarch had introduced a more rational 
method of compofition. 

* Chaucer alludes to Tome book whence this tale was taken, more than once, vii. 
v. I. "Whilom, as o/A_^9r«« tellin us." ¥,1465. " As Mt beekei to us faine.that 
aUtMtJitrituUitkiiitreplaiH." v. 1814. " Ol foulisfynd I nought in this rt^fire." 
That It, this hiltory, or narrative. See alfo v. 1197. In the Ltgend e/gaad 
viemen, where Chaucer's works are mentioned, is this pallage, v. 410. 
" And al the love of Palamon and Arcile 
Of Thebis, tAaiigi iktfiortii knirjjn Uti." 

Ehe laft words feem to imply that it bad not made iticif very popular. — Tjr- 
'.] 
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besr a general likenefs to the Italian poets, and 1 32 more, a flight 
likenefs.'] 

Boccaccio was the difciple of Petrarch : and although principally 
known and dcfervedly celebrated as a writet or inventor of tales, he 
was by his cotemporaries ufually placed in the third rank after Dante 
and Petrarch. But Boccaccio having fcen the Platonic fonncts of 
his maftcr Petrarch, in a fit of defpair committed [a portion of his 
own] to the flames,* except [only certain pieces, of which perhaps] 
his good taAe had taught him to entertain a more favourable opi- 
nion, [one] thus happily rcfcued from deflru^ion [was formerly] 
To little known even in Italy, as to have left its author but a 
flender proportion of that eminent degree of poetical reputation 
which he might have juftly claimed from lb extraordinary a per- 
formance. It is an heroic poem, in twelve books, entitled La Tt- 
Jeidiy and written in the oflave Itanza, called by the Italians ottava 
rima, which Boccaccio adopted from the old French chanfons, and 
here firft introduced among his countrymen.* It was printed at 
Ferrara, but with Tome deviations from the original, and even mif- 
reprefcnUtions of the ftory, in 1475.* [It was reprinted without 
date in 4to, and again in 1528. The poem has alfo been tranflated 
into Italian and French profe.] 

Whether Boccaccio was the inventor of the ftory of this poem 
[feems rather doubtful]. It is certain that Thefeus was an early hero 
of romance.^ He was taken from that grand repofitory of the 
Grecian heroes, the Hiffory of Trey, [compofed from various 
materials] by Guido de Colonna. In the royal library at Paris 
there is a MS. entitled. Reman de Thefeus et de Gadiftr.'^ Probably, 
this is the French romance, [printed at Paris in two folio volumes in 
1534.'] Gadifer,with whom Thefeus is joined in this ancient tale, 
written probably by a troubadour of Picardy, is a champion in the 
oldeft French romances." He is mentioned frequently in the Ro- 
man d" Alexandre. In the romance of Percefarreji, he is called king 
of Scotland, and faid to be crowned by Alexander the Great.^ [But 
this Thefeus, as Mr. Douce has pointed out, is a different perfon 
altt^ether from the claffical hero, being the fon of Floridas, king of 

' [Temforary Preface, by F. J. F., pp 104-5.] 
' Goujet, BM. Fr. lom. vii. p. 318. 



• See Crefcimbeni Wor. Fekar. Poei. vol. i. I, i. p. 65. 
' [See (he correfl title in Brunet, ' " ■ ■ 



, Utl edit. i. 1016-17. A purer tew of the 
ftxm appeared in 1819, 8vo, in which it waa taken from a MS. The Thefeid 
forms vol. 9 of the coJlciled edit, of Boccaccio, publi (bed at Florence, lEiy-liiM 
vols, gvo.] 

' In Lydgate's Timple af Glai.itnong the lovers painted on the wall is Thefeu* 
killing the Minotaur. I iuppofe from Ovid, or from Chaucer's Legendof Good 
Womn. Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Fairfax, 16. 

■ MSS. Bibl. Reg. Paris, torn. ii. 974.. G. 

' [See the fiill and correa title in (he laft edition of Bninet, v. gog. There was 
a later edition about 1 550.] 

■ The chevaliers of the courts of Charles V. and VI. adopted names from the 
old romances, fuch as Lancelot, Gadifer, Carados, &c. }&em. Ant. CAeval. i. p. 140. 

• [See Brunet, dern. edit, in v. Perceforefi. This tedious ftory was printed at 
Paris in 1518, in lix folio volumes, ufually bound in three.] 
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Cologne, in the year 68a.] There is in the fame lihrary a MS. 
called hy Montfaucon Hijioria Thefii in lingua vulgari, in ten bookE.* 
The Abbe Goujet obferves, chat there is in fome libraries of France 
an old French tranflation of Boccaccio's Thefeid, from which Anna 
dc Graville formed the French poem of Palamon and jfrdte, at the 
command of Queen Claude, wife of Francis I., about the year 1487. 
Either the tranflation ufed by Anna de Graville, or her poem, is 
perhaps the fecond of the MSS. mentioned by Montfaucon. Boc- 
caccio's Thtfiid has alfo been tranflated into Italian profe by 
Nicolas Granuci, and printed at Lucca in I57[9].* In the Dedica- 
tion to this work, which was printed about one hundred years after 
the Ferrara edition of the The/tide appeared, Granucci [wrongly 
and even ienorantly, as we are much inclined to think], mentions 
Boccaccio^ work as a tranflation from the barbarous Greek poem 
cited below.^ Boccaccio himfelf mentions the ftory of Palamon 
and Arcite. This may feem to imply that the ftorv exifted before 
his time : unlcfs he artfully intended to recommena his own poem 
on the fubjcA by fuch an alluHon. It is where he introduces two 
lovers finging a portion of this tale :^*' Dioneo e Fiametta gran 
pezza canterono inliemc d'Arcitc e di Palamone."* By Dioneo 
Boccaccio reprefcnts himfelf ; and by Fiametta, his miHrcfs, Mary 
of Arragon, a natural daughter of Robert, king of Maples. 

I confefs I am of opinion, that Boccaccio's Thefeid is [to a great 
extent] an original compofition [though bafed on, and improved 
from, the Tbebais of Statius]. But there is a Grzco- barbarous 
poem extant on this fubje6l, which, if it could be proved to be ante- 
cedent in point of time to the Italian poem, would degrade Boccaccio 
to a mere tranflator on this occafion. It is a matter that deferves 
to be examined at large, and to be traced with accuracy. 

This Greek poem is [by no means fowell] known as Boccaccio's. 
It is entitled ©Ho-tuf xai Ycmoi tjij E^uAiof. It was printed at Venice 
in 1529.' It is often cited by Du Cange in his Greek gEoflary under 
the title, De Nupuls Thefti et Emilia. The heads of the chapters 
are adorned with rude wooden cuts of the ftory. I once fufpe^ted 
that Boccaccio, having received this poem from fome of his learned 
friends among the Grecian exiles, who being driven from Conftanti- 
noplc took refuge in Italy about the fourteenth century, tranflated it 
into Italian. Under this fuppofition, I was indeed furprifed to find 

■ Bibl. MSS. utfitpr. 

' [But fee Brunet, i. 1017.] The Theftid has alfo been tranlUted into French 
profc, 1597, lamo, — [Ibid.'] Jeanne de la Fontaine truiflated into French verle 
this poem. She died 1516. Her tranflation was never printed. It is applauded 
by Joannes Secundus, Ekg. xv. 

* DeScax. fbl. 5. " Volendo fir co&, que non lio ftata fatta da loro, pero 
mutato parere mi dicoli a ridurre in proCi quefto Innamoramento, Opera dl M. 
Giovanni Boccaccio, quale egli tianfporto dal Greco in oftava rima per compiacere 
alia fua Fiametta," &c. See Sloane MS. 1614. Btit. Mus. 

* Giorn. viL Not. 10, p. 34.8, edit. 1548. Chaucer himlelf alludes to this ftoiy, 
SI. Kn. v. 369. Perhaps on the fame principle. 

' A MS. of it it in the Royal Library at Paris, Cod. 1569. Du Cange, lad. 
AuS. Gbfi. Gr. Bart. ii. p. £5, col. i. 
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the ideas of chivalry and the ceremonies of a tournament minutely 
defcribcd, in a poem which appeared to have been written at Con- 
ftandnopie. But this difficulty was foon removed, when I rccolle Aed 
that the [Latins, in which name we include the French, Flemings, 
Italians, and] V enetians, had been in poflellion of that city for more 
than one hundred years, Baldwin, carl of Flanders, having been 
dedcd emperor of Conflantinople in 1204.1 Add to this, that the 
word, TF^n/itrrtrf a tournament, occurs in the Byzantine hidorians.' 
From the fame communication likewife, I mean the Greek exiles, 
I fancied Boccaccio might have procured the ftories of feveral of his 
tales in the Decamerm : as, for inllancc, that oi Cymon and Iphigema^ 
where the names are entirely Grecian, and the fcene laid in Rhodes, 

' About which period it is probable that the anonyrooua Greek poem, calleJ thr 
Lfoei tf LyhUhr and RAoJamaa, nas nritten. This appears by ihe German name 
Frederic, which often occurs in it, and is grecifcd, with many other German wordt. 
In a MS. of this poem which Cruflux law, were many paintiogs and illuminationtj 
where, in the rcprelentation of a battle, he obferved no guns, but javelins and 
bows and arrows. He adds, " et muficse telludines." It is written in (he iambic 
meallire mentioned below. It is a feries of wandering adventures with little art or 
inTemion. Lybifter,thc Ibn of a Latin king, and a Chriftian, fets forward acconi' 
panied with an hundred attendants in fcarcn of Rhodamna, whom he had loll by 
the ftratigems of a certun old woman Ikllled in magic. He meets Clitophon fbn 
of a king of Armenia. They undergo various dangers in different countries. 
Lybifter relates his dream concerning a partridge and an eagle ; and how from that 
dream he fell in love with Rhodamna daughter of Chyfes a pagan king, and com- 
municated his paflion by fending an arrow, to which his name was affixed, into a 
tower, or caftle, called Argyrocallre, &c. Sec Crufius, Turh-Crada, p. 974. But 
we find a certain fpecies oferotic romances, fome in verfe and feme in proft, exifting 
in the Greek empire, the remains and the dregs of HeModorus, Achilles Tatius, 
Xcnophon the Epbefian, Chariio, EuAathius or Eumathiiis, and others, about or 
rather before the year 1100. Such are the Lo-vei of R/ioJanti aad Dafielti, by 
Theodorus Prodromus, who wrote about the year 1 1 30. This piece was imitated 
by Niretas 'E.\igea\aiua\a t\it Lo^s of CAarirell and DrafiUa. Szz J,»bb, BiM. No'v. 
Matafcript. p. 110. 'fhi Loves sf CaUimacAai and Chriforrhot, 'tki Erode loShry 
of Hemptriiu, The Mftory of Ike Lovei afFloriui and Platzajhra, with fome others, 
all by anonymous authors, and in Gneco- barbarous iambics, were written at Con- 
llantinople,' [and were probably tranllations from another language,] See NclTel. 
i. p. 3+i-3t3- Meurs. Gbfi. Gr. Barb. v. Bann. And Lambecc, v, p. »6i, 164, 

^ As alfo Tipi, HafiUudiuM. Fr. TouTKoi. And TnfFutn, Aaftiludio contendere. 
Johannes Cantamzcnus relates, that when Anne of Savoy, daughter of Amadeus, 
the fourth earl of Savoy, was married to the Emperor Andronicus, junior, the 
Frankilh and Savoyard nobles, who accompanied the princefs, held tilts and tour- 
naments before the court at Conliantinople ; which, he adds, the Greekt learned 
of the Franks. This was in iji6. (iiji. ByKaiit. I, i. cap. 41. But Nicetas 
6ys, (hat when the Emperor Manuel [Comnenus] made fome Hay at Antioch, the 
Greeki held a folemn tournament againft the Franks. This was about 1160. 
Hifi. Bjsant. 1. iii. cap. 3. Cinnamui obferves, that the lame Emperor Manuel 
altereathe Ihape of the Jhields and lances of the Greeks to thore of the Franks. 
Hifl. lib. iii. Nicephorus Grcgoras, who wrote about the year 1140, affirms that 
the Greeks learned thin practice from the Franks. Hifi.Byv^uit. I. x. p. 339, edit, 
fbl. Genev. 1615. The word KofiaUutfui, knights, chevaliers, occurs often in the 
Byiantine hiftorians, even as early as Anna Comnena, who wrote about 1 140. 
AlexUul, lib. xiii. p. 4.1 1. And we have in J. Cantacuzenus, "-nr KoSiXuiinvutiyt 
■nftmC' — He conferred the honour of Knighthood. This indeed is laid of the 
Franks. H^. ut fupr. 1. iii. cap. 1;. And in the Greek poero now under con~ 
iideration, one of the titles Is, " nut tnmn I Bsnat tut hi oi&uit Ka&Xsfurf 1" — How 
Thclhu dubbed the mo Thebant knights. Lib. vii. Ggnatumn fot. vers. 
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Cyprus, Crete, and other parts of Greece belonging to the imperial 
territory.' But, to fay no more of this, I have at prefent no fort of 
doubt of what I before aflerted, that Boccaccio is the writer and 
inventor of this piece. Our Greek poem is in fuSt a literal tranflation 
from the Italian Thefeid. The writer has tnuiflated the prefatory 
cpiftle addrefled by Boccaccio to the Fiamitta. It conlllh of twelve 
books, and is written in Boccaccio's o^ve ftanza, the two lad lines 
of every ftanza rhyming together. The verfes are of the iambic 
kind, and fomething like the Ftrfus Pclitiei, which were common 
among the Greek fcholars a little before,and long after, Conftantinople 
was taken by the Turks in 1453. It will readily be allowed, that 
the circumftance of the flanzas and rhymes is very Angular in a 
poem compofed in the Greek langu^e, and is alone fufficient to 
prove this piece to be a tranfladon from Boccaccio. I muft not 
forget to obferve, that the Greek is extremely barbarous, and of the 
loweft period of that language- 
It was a common pradice of the learned and indigent Greeks, 
who frequented Italy and the neighbouring ftatcs about the fifteenth 
and fixteenth centuries, to tranfiate the popular pieces of Italian 
poetry, and the romances or talcs moft in vogue, into thefe Grxco- 
barbarous iambics.' Paftar Fido was thus tranflated. The romance 
of Altxandtr tht Grtat was alfo trandated in the fame manner by De- 
metrius Zcnus, who flourifticd in 1530, under the title of Axtfoi^ftvi 
D M(M(3vt, and printed at Venice in 1519.^ 

In the very year, and at the fame place, when and where our 
Greek poem on Thefeus, or Palamon and Arcite, was printed, 
//poUoniui 9/ Tyre, another famous romance of the middle ages, was 
tranflated in the fame manner, and entitled Aifervfftf i^aiuTa-ni Ax^oMkaoien 
Toc fr Tvfu* ftyiaia.^ The ftory of King Arthur they alfo reduced 
into the fame language. The French hillory or [rattier] romance 



' Giorn. V. No». 1. 

* Thar is 'utrjm peHiid above mentioned, a fort of loofe limbic. Sae Langlus, 
Fiilologia Grirco-bariara. TxeUn'i ChJIiidi are vrritten in thii verification. See 
Du Cange, Gl. Gr. ii. col. 1 196. 

* Ct«t. utfrpr. PP.J73. %SS. 

' That is, Rylhmically, poetically, Gr. Barb. 

* Du Cangc mentiDns, " >Srtay\irriiafiu an Aatihiuc iic roftiunr iujmrif mMjtwimK 
AXUmw Tw Tur«." iMd. Ana. Glafi. Gr. Barb. ii. y. !&, col. h. Compare Fa- 
bricius, Biti Gr. vi. Sai. Firft printed at Venice fin 1534, See Brunet, 1. 150-1, 
where other editions are quoted.] In the works of Vclfenjs there it Narralu) BeruK 
qut Apoilenio regi accidrruat, See. He fayi it vru firlt nrilten by fomc Greek 
author. Velferi Op. p. 697, edit. i6Sa. The Latin is in Bibl. Bodl. MSB. Laud, 

89.— Bodl. F. 7, and F. 11.45. '" '^' preface, Vclferus, who died 1614, fay* (hat 
e believes the original in Greek ftill remains at Conftintinoplc, in the library of 
Manuel Eugcnicus. Montfaucon mentions a noble copy of this romance, written 
in the xiii''. century, in the royal libra^ at Paris. Bibl. MSS. p. 753. Compare 
MSS. Langb. Bibl. Bodl. vi. p. 15. Gt/a jlfdhmi, &c. There is a [veriionj in 
[Anglo-JSaxon of the romance. WanleVj Catal. a^J Hicke*, ii. 146, [printed 
by Thorpe, 1834, 8vo.] See Martin. CniCi Tarco Gr^. p. loo, edit. 1594, 
Gower recites many Dories of this romance in his Cmfi^e Amanlis. He calls Apol- 
lonius "a yonge, a frethe, a luftie knight." See lib. viii. fol. 175, b.— 185, a. But 
he refers to Godt'rcy of Viterbo"s Panlhean, or univerfal Chronicle, called alfo Me- 
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of Bertrand du Guefcetin, printed at Abbeville in 1487,' and that of 
BtUJaire or Belifarius, they rendered in the fame language and metre, 
with the titles AmTwu'if (loiftTot BtA9arv3j)oii tw Paj/iauoi*,* and 'Iirrafuni 
(fnrno-i; trt^i BcMivapiou, &c.' Boccaccio himfelf, in the Dteameron^* 

meriit Stenbnm, partly in prole, partly wait, from ibe eituion of the irorld to the 
year iilS. The author died in 1190. 

" — A Cronike in dates gone 
The nhich is cleped Paniconc," &c 
fo). 17$, a. [There is a fragment of 140 lines of a liiteenth-cenhiry Englifh verfc 
iranAatioi) of this romance in MS. Douce ai6. — F. Another U in the poirefTion 
of Sir Thomas Philipps. Neither ha.< any conneftiou nith the Engli& (profe) 
Tcriion of ApcUemiu of Tjft, executed by Robert Copland, and printed in 1510. 
The Duke of Deronlhire's copy of the latter, purchaled at the Roiburghe fale in 
■ Sii, Teems to be unique. It haj been lately (1S70) reprinted in fecfimile by Afh- 
bcc. Rcfpcfling^/«&RiW^7>rc,fee the prefent work in^d. Collier's J'^B^^urvV 
lihrarj, 1843, and Kalliwell's fJeiii Bah about Siati^are amd Straiftrd-m-A'uaH, 
i8;o, nhere the Philipps fragment is primed for the Arlt time. It formerly 
belonged to Dr. Farmer.] The play called Pericles Princt af Tyre, attributed 
to Shakefpeare , is taken from this Dory of Apolloniui as told by Gourer, who 
fpcaks the prologue. It cxiAed in Latin before the year 900. See Barlh. Adiierfar. 
Iviii. cap. i. Chaucer call« him " of Tyre Apolloneus " (Prol. Man. L. Tait, Ter. 
gi), and quotes from this romance i 

" Hon that the curfed kyng Anieochus 

Byreft his dou^hter of hir maydenhede, 

That is To horrible a tale as man may reede. 

Whan he hir threw upon the pament." 
[But Shakefpeare it alfo fuppofed to have been indebted to Lawrence Twyne's 
compilation : " The Patteme of painefull Aduentures," tirft published probably in 
1576, and reprinted from a later ed. in (he lirft vol. of Shaktipcare'i Library, 1S43.] 
In the Britilh Mufeum there is Hifloirt d'Apcl&n ray dt 'Thk. MSS. Reg. so C. 
il. s. With regard to the French editions ot this romance, [the oldell is probably 
(bat of Genera, ,/£w uUa rata, folio. See Brunei, i. 151. Thole of ij^o andJaKi 
datt (Paris, Jehan Boufont) arc later, curtailed, and of courle lels valuable.] At 
length the ftory appeared in a modern dre£i by M. le Brun, under the tide of 
A-vaidarti d' Aptuoniiu dt Tkyr, printed in 1710, and again the following year. 
In the edition of the Gtfla Rianaitorum, printed a( Rouen in 15x1, and containin? 
I g I chapters, [as well as in that of 1488 and others,] the hiftory of ApoUonius of 
Tyre occurs, ch. 15J. This is the iirllof the additional chapteh'. 

' At t\it taA o( Le TriumpAe dis Hiuf Prtax : t\at a. The Nim ICtrthie J. [Com- 
pare Brunet, i. 44, with ibid. ii. S69.] 

' See Du Cangc, Gl. Gr. Barb. ii. lad. AiiBar. p. 36, col. b. This hiftory con- 
tains Belttand'sot Bcrtrand's amours with Xfw.tf., Chryfatfa, the king of Antioch's 
daughter. 

* See Lambecc. Bild Cxfar. lib. v. p. 164. It is remarkable that the ftory of 
Dale abebtai Belifario is not in Procopius, but in this romance. Probably Vandyck 

Kt (his ftory from a modernized edition of it, called Bellifaire «u le Conqueramt, 
ris, 1^43. It, however, is faid in the title-page to be taken from Procopius. 
It was written by [Francois de Grenaille, ficur dc Chateaunieres.] 

' They fometimes applied their Greek iambics to the works of the ancient Greek 
poets. Demetrius Zenus, above mentioned, tranllated Homer's BaTr>;(oriug|iux>' i 
and Nicolaus Lucanus the Iliad. The firA was printed at Venice, and aiierwards 
reprinted hv Cnifius, 'turc»-Griec. p. 373 ; the latter was alio printed at Venice, 
1 516. This Zenus is faid to be the author of the r<i\u|uui^x'*i '"' BattU tf the 
Can and Mice. See Crui. Mfiu: 396, and Fabric. BibL Gr, i. 164, 113. [But 
the true writer was Theodorus Prodronus. — Bjie.] On account of the Grzco- 
barbarous books, which began to grow common, chiefly in Italy about the 
year 1510, Sabius above-mentioned, (he primer of many of them, publiQied a 
GrsKo-barbiroits lexicon at Venice, 1 517 : [IntroduttBria nrnvt intitalMa Corona fre- 
ci»fa, &c. See Brunet, dera. edit. v. 7, and iM. ii. 193. 1 It is a mixture of 
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mentions the ftory of Troilus and Crcffida in Greek verfe, which I 
fuppofe had been tranflated by fome of the fugitive Greeks with 
whom he was conne^ed, from a romance on that fubjefl, manj 
ancient copies of which now remain in the libraries of France.* 
The ftory of Flariui and Platzflara, a romance which Ludovicus 
Vives with great gravity condemns under the name of Floriatt and 
Blanea-Flar, as one of the pernicious and unclalHcal popular hiftories 
current in Flanders about the year 1523," of which there are old 
editions in French, SpaniOi,^ and perhaps Italian, is likewife extant 
very early in Greeic iambics, moft probably as a tranflation into that 
language.* I could g^ve many others, but I haflen to lay before mj 
readers fome fpecimens both of the lulian and the Greek Palamox 
and Arclte ; ^ only premifing that both have about a thouland verfes 

modern lad ancient Greek words, Latin ind Italian. It ym reprinted at Venice 
[in 1 141, of which there was a re-ifliie in} 1 54(1. 

' See Lc Raman <U Tnjtlut, [a profe French copy of the Fib^rato, in NbuvcIUs 
Frmfvifts du Xlf" Siicle, iSjS^ and Montl^ucon, Bibl, MSS. p. 791, 793, &r. 
lie. There li, " L'Amore di Trolco et Grifeida, ore H tratta in buone parte la 
Guerra di Troja," d'Angelo Leonico, Ven. 1553, in oiUve rhyme. 

* Lud. Viv. dt Chriftiana Femiaa, lib. i. cap. cui tit. Sgui non legimti Scrifltrei, 
Sec. He lived at Brogct. He mentions other romances common in PlandenL, 
Leomrla and Canamor, Cariaj and Fterila, and Pyramiu and I'AiJhe. 

' Ylort} y Blaaci^er. En Alcala, 1511, 4to. See Brunet's remarks, ii, ijqo. 
This Spanifh verCon was tranflated into French, under the title 1] Hifimre Amnrtuji 
di Flam et dt Blanc AeJUury traduile de I'EfpagaoL par Jacques Vincent. Pans, 
1 554, Svo. FlerimiMt et PafferdKe, traduite de I'Efpagnol en profe Franfoile, Lyon, 
15 — , Svo. There is a French edition at Lyons, 1571 j it was, perhaps, originally 
Spanilh. [Compare Brunet, ii. 1307.] 

The tranOation of Flem and Blanci^f^e in Greek iambics might alfo be 
made in compliment to Boccaccio. Their adventures make the principal lubjefl 
of his PMiKopo: but the ftory eiifted long before, as Boccaccio himfelf informs us, 
lib. i., edit. riSi7'}t.] Florei atMl Blancaflore are mentioned as illuftrious lorers 
by Matfres Eymengau de Bezera, a poet of Langurdoc, in his Breviari d'Amer, 
dated iigg. MSS, Reg. 19 C, i. fol. 199. This tale was probably enlarged in 
paJTmg through the hands of Boccaccio. [The two different rerCona of the 
French thirteenth century romance of Ftoriee and Blaachefiare (Bibl, Imperiale, 
No. 69S7 ; Paulin-Parii, vol. j, pp. xi 5-ifi) have been printed at Berlin in 1S44, 
atid at Paris in iSj£. Read in the latter M. du Mfril's excellent introduftion. 
Several MSS, of the Englilh verlion are einnt There is a copy in the 
Auchinleck MS. printed in Amienl Engli/b Peeirj, i%n ; in Cotton. MS. VitelHus, 
D, tii, printed by Early Engl. Teat Society (with King Horn), i%t6; and at 
Cambridn, printed (probably very badly) in Hartlhome's AmdenI Mttrieai Tales, 
■Sag. The Cotton. MS. Is ladly mutilated.— FJ 

[A German romance on this fubjef) was tranllated by Konrad Plecke from the 
French of Robert d'Orleans, in (he early part of the thirteenth centuty. The 
fubjefi is referred to at an earliei period by fereral Provencal poets, and this, 
coupled with the theatre of its events, makes Warton's conje^urc extremely pro- 
bable that it is of Spanith origin, — Price. For the fuUeft account of the biblio- 
graphy of this popular romance fee Hoffmann's Harm Belnct, 1830, part 3. See 
alfo art. Affemde in the Dia. Soc. Ufefui Kninvli^e.—Rye.] 

* [Dr. Wagner is editing a Middle-Greek Flariihi the Philological Society.— F.l 

* [Warton was indebted, he tells us, to Mr. Stanley for the ufe of the Greek 
Thtfeiu, printed at Venice in rjig, with woodcuts. Another copy was at that 
time in the hands of Ramfaythe painter. The lirft edition of the original Italian, 
Fenata, 1475, folio, was in Dr. Alkew's colleflion. Conful Smith's copy was 
bought for King George III. Another cop; is at Althorp, and a fourth fold at 
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in each of the twelve books, and that the two firft books are incro- 
duftoiy; the firft containing the war of Thefeus with the Amazons, 
and the fecond that of Thebes, in which Palamon and Arcite arc 
taken prilbners. Boccaccio thus defcribcs the Temple of Mars : 

Ne' campi tradi fotto i cieli iberni 

Da tcmpefta continova af^taii 

Dove Ichierf di nembi lenipitemi 

Da Tcnti or qua ed or la inirmutati 

In varii luoghi nc guazzori verni 

E d' (cqua globi per frcddo aggroppati 

Gittati ioaa, e ncvc tuttavia, 

Che 'n ghiacchio 3 nmno a man' i' indura e cna > 

E "n una ftlTa fteril di robufti 

Cerri, dov' eran tbltl ed aid moltr, 

Nodoli cd afpri, rigidi c vetufti, 

Che d' ombra eiema ricuoprono il volto 

Del trifto fiialo, e in fia gli antJchi fiifti. 

Da ben mille furor fcmpre ranolto 

Vi fi fentia grandiflimo nimore, 

Ne v' era bellia encoca nc paAore 

In quefta vide la ca' dello iddio 

Armipotcnte, e quefta e edificata 

Tutta d' acciaio fplendido c pulio, 

Dal quale era dal fol riveibmta 

La luce, cbe aborriva iJ luogho no 1 

Tulta di fcrro era la ftretta entiata 

E le porte eran d' etcmo diamante /^^^a> 

Ferrate d' ogni parte tutte quante, K'' ',v , \ 

E le colonne di ferro cuftei P' ■;'.-' ,., .■• 

Vide, cbe 1' edificio foftcnicno \e'-'" ' «' 

Li gl' Impeti dementi parve a lei ^-Lv^^ 

Veder, cbe &cr fuor defla ufcieno, 

Ed il cieco Peccare, ed ogni Omci 

Similemcnte quivi fi vedieno ; 

Videri 1' Ire rofle come fuoco, 

E la Paura pallida in quel loco. 

E con gli occulti ferri i Tiadimenti 

Vide, e le Infidic con giufta apparenzai 

Li Difcordia fedcTa, e fanguinenti 

Ferri avie in mano, e d' ogni dllFcrenza ) 

E tutti i luoghi pareano ftrepenti 

D' aTpre ininacce e di cnidele intCTua : 

E 'd meno il loco la Virtu triftiflima 

Sedie di degne lode poverilTima. 

Videvi ancora T allegro Furore, 

E oltre a cio con volto fanguinolb 

La Mortc armata vide t \o Stupore ; 

Ed ogni altare quivi era copiofo 

Di Ikngue Tol nelle battaglie fuore 

De* corpi uman cacciato, e luininolb 

Era cialcun di fiioco tolta a terrc 

Arfe e disfatte per le trifte guerre. 

Ed era il tempio tutto iftoriato' 

Hibbert"* lale in 1819 for £iSo. See Dibdin't BihBoth. Sptncer. iv. 84, and 
BniQct, i. T015-16.] 

' Thus, i-rtftcfiar^ means paintings, properly hiftory- pain ting*, and InfM, and 
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Da fottil mano e di (bpni e d* tntonM 
E cio che pria vi vide di&^ato 
Eran prede di notte c dl giorao 
Tolti allc tcrrc, e ^ualunque isfonato 
Fu era quin in abito muio^o : 
Vednanll le genti incatenate, 
Porti di fcrro e fortene fpenatc 
Videiri ancor ie navi bellatrici, 
I Toti carri, e li volti ^aftaci, 
E li miferi piaoti ed infelici, 
Ed Dgni fona cogli afpetCi elati, 
Ogni fedita ancor fi vedca lici : 
E fangui colic tcrrc mefcolati i 
E 'n ogni loco oell' afpetto Hero 
SI vedca Maitc toibido cd alticro, &c.' 
The Temple of Venus has thefe imageries : 
Poi Tide prcOb a fi paOar BeUezia 
Senz' Dniamento alcun >e nguardando, 
E ride gir con lei Piacerolcna, 
E r una e 1' altra rcco conunendaiiOj 
Poi con lor vide Oorii Giovineiu 
Dcftra ed adonu molto fefteggiando i 
E d' altra parte vide il folic Ardirc 
Lulinghe e Rufliaaie infieme girc. 
E 'n mezio il loco to fu alte colonne 
Di rame vide un templo, al qual d' intorno 
Danzando giovinetti vide e donne, 
Qual da ic oelle: c qual d' abito adomo, 
Dilcinte e fcalze, in capelli e gonne, 
Che in quefto foto difpendeano il giorno : 
Poi fopra il tempio vide Tolitare 
PalTere moite e columbc lucchiare. 
Ed all' entiata del tempio vicina 
Vide che G fcdcva pianaroente 
Madonna ^ace, e in mano una cortina 
'Nanii alia porta tenca licvemente: 
Ap^rcOb a lei in vifta aflai tapioa 
Pacienza fedea difcretamcnte, 

tavf't " to/«ni/, in barbarouE Greek. There arc varioui examples in the Bnan- 
tine nriterx. In middle Latinitj Hyhriagraf&iu Cgnifiet literally a painter. 
Perhaps our hifloriognpher rojral was originallf the king's illuminator. 'irif»- 
yffK fuuru/rmf occuis in Bn inlcription publiflied by Du Cange, DiJlirtat. Jaiiru. 
izrii. p. 319. Where fuenimf impliei an artift who painted in irofaic work 
called luumm, or fuiitm, miifivum. In the Greek poem befoie us 'Irifmf is uftd 
for a painter, lib. li. 1 

£■ m TufcVH m tmr tKmum • 'Ififuvf. 
In the middle Latin writers we \>a.vtJttii^tre i^ariaiiter, to paint nithhiftoiieaor 
figures, viz. " Forinlecus dealbavit ilfud [delubnim,] intrinlecu* autem drfmxil 
itfitriali/tr." Dudo,£r AS. Ntrmam. 1. in. p. 152- Dante ulcs the Italian word 
before u* in the fame fenfe. Dante, Purga. Cant. x. : 

" Quivi era hiftoriata I'alta glmia 
Del Roman Principe." 
'Ir«fia frequently occun, limply for piflure or reprefeniation in colours. Nilut 
Monach. lib. iv. E^. 61. bi Irywt mwr lu) ifwrrmt ul ikm^tfiM/rm. " Pifiurei 
of birds, ferpents, and plants." And in a thoufand other in[iancei. 

' L. vii. [Ed. 1817-}), ii. 111-3. In all the former editions, the eztrafl, ai 
well ai that which fucceeds, was fo disfigured by error*, as to be ablblutdT unin- 
telligible.] 
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Poi dencTo al teropio entrata, di rofpiri 

Vi fentl un tumulto, che ziiava 

Focofo tutto di caldi difirir 

Quefto gli altari tutti aluminaua 

Di nuove liamnic nate di martiri, 

De' qua' dalcun di lagrime ffrondava, 

Mode da una dona cnida c ria, 

Che vide li, chiamata GcIoCa. &c.' 
It is highly probable that Boccaccio learned many anecdotes of 
Grecian hillory and Grecian fable, not to be found in any Greek 
writer now extant, from his preceptors Bartaam, LeonUus, and 
others, who had lived at Conftantinople, while the Greek literature 
was yet flourifliing. Some of thefe are perhaps fcattered up and 
down in the compofition before us, which contains a conriderable 
Mjt of the Grecian ftory ; and efpecially in his Treatife of the 
Geneal<^es of the Gods.* Boccaccio himJelf calls his mafter Leon- 
dus an inexhaudlble archive of Grecian tales and fables, although 
not equally converfant with thofe of the Ladns.' He confefles that 
he took many things in his book of the genealogies of the gods from 
a vail work endded CoiltOivum^ now loft, written by his cotemporary 
Paulus Perufinus, the materials of which had in great meafure been 
furniibed by Barlaam.* We are informed alfo, that Perufinus made 



' \lHd. pp. 130-1.} Some of thefe ftanzas are thus exprelTed in the Gneco- 
barbaroiu traaflation : 

E!( ivtk Iih TW faav, rh gTm tot ii*yii.ti, 

'O xf\iijuirp«c yif Itiku, l>jifiirn li( rJr !\>», 
trar i flXis? ^f^i^i iff-TfOrlfTtr St^ lit ^iyyx- 

it IfiWMTai iXKrOnpit, nol Ti prndi^TiTK'. 
'Ani Iui;Hilrni irjfnmv. Irn ui ti Uffls, 

^iwnur IB^rtntitj tiM tit olut juTnr. 
"auiii t4> BtufiTma, Tn ynytrfth lalmt, 
jminitt irifni Byti"i< iyf >»• SifU/iiMI. 



Kitl Tfiif Dp}*!? inavBvtrr, lUiunuf ivf f grrfd, 

Til fi0n tlit ^^Xifur, Uiuri r^(« l^lf^- 
Mrri imfi ri rDlfi, ilh tni^iryifritit, 

iwl TsTc fuXrJai; TKi^wTsi, nit ^itlaCci* 

iBira lU t) JjifoTiit, rlhfa ftaTifiim. 
*0>« I TJav( IhiJcn, i}Tiw wl ;ciXi>irpiix, 

i}f £kc J^ frfipwf«l[, jUKjuiraTm ;iu>iii>. 
Miffa T9f Tim TWTon, i X^f ""^f""' 

' In fifteen boolu. Fitft printed in 14(1, M. And in Italian hj Betufli, 
Venet. 1553. la French at Paris, 1531, fol. In the interpretation of the tablet 
he i( very prolix and jejune. 

* Glutei. Dm-, lib. it. c»p. yi. 

* " Quicquid apud Gnecos inreniri poieft, adjutorio Barlax arbitnir coUegille," 
—fit/. 
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3o8 Chaucer's Improvement on his Original. s. 12. 

ufe of Tome of thefc fugitive Greek fcholars, efpeciaUy Barlaam, for 
colleSing rare books in that language. Perufinus was librarian, 
about the year 1340,10 Robert, king of Jerufalem and Sicily, and 
was the mofl curious and inquifitivc man of his age for fearching 
after unknown or uncommon manufcripts, erpecially hiflories and 
poetical compolitions, and particularly fuch as were written in 
Greek. I will beg leave to cite the words of Boccaccio, who 
records this anecdote.' By the Htftarite and Poellca Optra, [men- 
tioned below as] broi^ht from Conftantinople by Barlaam, un- 
doubtedly works of entertainment, and perhaps chiefly of the 
romantic and fidtitious fpecies, I do not underhand the claflics. It 
is natural to fuppofc that Boccaccio, both &om his connections and 
his curiofity, was no ftranger to thefe treafures; and that many of 
thefe pieces, thus imported into Italy by the difperfJon of the 
Conftantinopolitan exiles, are only known at prefent through the 
medium of his writings. It is certain that many oriental hflions 
found their way into Europe by means of this communication. 

Boccaccio borrowed the Hory of Titus and Gefippus from the 
Ge^n Ramanerum, or from the lecoiid fable of Alphonfus. There is 
another Latin hiilory of thefe two friends, a tranJlatinn from [the 
eighth novel of the tenth day of the Dtcanuran^ by Bandello, and 
pnnted at Milan in 15S9. An exceedingly fcarce book.* 

[ take this opportunity of pointing out another fource of Boc- 
caccio's Tales. Friar Philip's ftory of the Goefe^ or of the young 
man who had never feen a woman, in the prologue to the fourth day 
of the Dteamtmn, is taken from a fpiritual romance, called the 
Hiftory of Barlaam and yofapbat. This fabulous narrative, in which 
Barlaam is a hermit andjofaphat a king of India, is fuppofed to have 
been originally written in Greek by Johannes Damafcenus. I'he 
Greek is no uncommon manufcript.' It was from the old Latin 
tranfladon, which is mentioned by Vincent of Beauvais, that it be- 
came a favourite in the dark ages. The Latin, which is alfo a 
common manufcript, was printed lo early as the year 14-70. It has 
often appeared in French. A modern Latin verfion was publifhed at 
Paris in 1577. The legendary hillorians, who believed everything, 
and even Baronius, have placed Barlaam and Jofaphat in their cata- 
logues of confefTors. Saint Barlaam and Saint Jofaphat occur in 
the Metrical Lives if the Saints.* This hiftory feems to have been 
compofed by an oriental Chriftian : and, in fome manufcripts, is faid 
to have been brought by a monk of Saint Saba into the holy city from 
Ethiopia. Among the Baroccian MSS. Cod. xxi. therewas an office 
in Greek for thefe two fuppofed laints. 

In paffing through Chaucer's hands, this poem has received many 
new beauties. Not only thofe capital fi£Hons and defcriptions, the 

* " Et, li ufquam curiofilTimus fiiit homo in perquircndis, juITu ctiim prlncipis, 
peregrinis undecunque librii, Hifiarai tt P»eticii operibus, ifte fuit. Et ob Id, fin- 
guUri uniciCiK Bariaz conjunftus, auz a Latini* habere non poterat co medio 
tnnumera exhaufit * Gnccis." — Gexttu. Dttr. lib. xv. cap. vi. 

' rs«e, for the corrcfl title, Brmet, i. £36.] ' See MSS. Laud. C. 71. 

' KfSS. Bodl. 7«, fol. »g8, b, [Vemon MS., &c,] 
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temples of Mirs, V enus, and Diuia, with their allegorical paintings, 
P)ut alfo] the figures of Lycurgus and Emetrius with their retinue, 
are fo much heightened by the bold and fpirited manner of the 
Britltb bard, as to ftrike us with an air of originality. Boccaccio's 
fituations and incidents refpc^Hng the lovers are often inartificial 
and unaffiedling. In the Italian poet, Emilia walking in the garden 
and Tinging is fcen and heard lirft by Arcite, who immediately calls 
Palamon. They are both equally, and at the fame point of time, 
captivated with her beauty i yet without any exprelSons of jealoufy, 
or appearance of rivalry. But in Chaucer's management of the 
commencement of this amour, Palamon by feeing Emilia firft 
acquires an advantage over Arcite, which ultimately renders the 
cataftrophe more agreeable to poetical juftice. It is an unnatural 
and unanimated pi6ture which Boccaccio prefents, of the two young 
princes violently enamoured of the fame objedl, and f^ill remaining 
m a ftate of amity. In Chaucer, the quarrel between the two 
friends, the foundation of all the future beautiful dillrcfs of the 
piece, commences at this moment, and caufcs a converfation full of 
mutual rage and refentinent. This rapid trantidon, from a fricndlhip 
cemented by every tie to the moA implacable hoftility, is on this 
occalton not only highly natural, but produces a fudden and unex- 
pected change of circumfhinces, which enlivens the detail and is 
always interefting. Even afterwards, when Arcite is releafed from 
the prifon by Piiithous, he embraces Palamon at parting j and in 
the fifth book of La Ttfeidt, when Palamon goes armed to the grove 
in fearch of Arcite, whom he finds lleeping, they meet on terms of 
much civility and friendfhip, and in all the mechanical formality of 
the manners of romance. In Chaucer, this dialogue has a very dif- 
ferent call. Palamon, at feeing Arcite, feels a ** colde fwerde " glide 
throughout his heart : he ftarts from his ambufcade, and inAantly 
falutcs Arcite with the appellation of " falfe traitour ; " and although 
Boccaccio has merit in difcriminating the charaders of the two 
princes, by giving Palamon the impetuofity of Achilles, and Arcite 
the mildnefs of Hedtor, yet Arcite by Boccaccio is here injudicioully 
reprefented as too moderate and pacific. In Chaucer he returns the 
falute with the fame degree of indignation, draws his fword, and 
defies Palamon to fingle combat. So languid is Boccaccio's plan of 
this amour, that Palamon does not begin to be Jealous of Arcite dll 
be is informed in the prifon that Arcite lived as a fivourite fervant 
with Thefeus in difguife, yet known to Emilia. When the lovers 
fee Emilia from the window of their tower, fhe is fuppofed by Boc- 
caccio to obferve them, and not to be difpleafed at their ligns of ad- 
miratioa This drcumllance is juHly omitted hy Chaucer, as quite 
unnecellary, and not tending either to promote the prefent bufinefs 
or to operate in any diflant confequences. On the whole, Chaucer 
has eminently fhewn his good fenfe and judgment in rejefling the 
fuperfliiities and improving the general arrangement of the Itory. 
He frequently corrects or ioftens Boccaccio's falfe manners \ and it 
is with fingular addrefs he has often abridged the Italian poet's 
oftentatious and pedantic parade of ancient hiflory and mythology. 
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Therefore it is to be reourked, that as Chaucer in fome places 
has thrown in flrokes of his own, fo in others he has contraded 
the unintcrcfting and tedious prolixity of narrative, which he 
found in the Italian poet ; and that he might avoid a fervile 
imitation, and indulge himfelf as he pleafed in an arbitrary departure 
from the original, it appears that he neglected the embarrafTmcnt of 
Boccaccio's ftanza, and preferred the Englifli heroic couplet, of 
which this poem affords the firfl confpicuous example extant in our 
language. 

The fituation and ftrudure of the temple of Mars are thus 
defcribed : 

A forefte,' 

In nbicb tier dwelled* neyther man ne befte, 

With knotty knany bareyn trcn oldc 

Of ftubbes fcharpe and hidous to byholde^ 

In which ther ran a fwynibul in a I'wough, 

At it were a ftonnc Ichuldc bcrft ercry bough : 

And downward on an hll under a bent,* 

Ther Hood the tempul of Man aimypotcnt. 

Wrought al of burned' ftcel, of which thentte 

Was long and ftreyt, and gaflly for to lee. 

And therout came a ngc of fuche a prije. 

That it mud al the gates for lo rife. 

The northen light in at the dore fchon, 

For wyndow on the walls nr was ther noon, ; 

Thonigh the which men might no light difceme. 

The dom wer alle ademaunte eteme, 

I-dcnched ovcrthward and cndelong 

With iren tough ; and, for to make it ftrong. 

Every pitei the tempo) to fuftcene 

Was tonne greet of iren bright and fchene. 
The gloomy fan&uary of this tremendous fane, was adorned with 
thefe chara£teriltical imageries. 

Ther faugh 1 fucA the dcrk yma^nyng' 

Of felony, and al the compaflyng ; 

The cruel ire, ai reed as eny gleede ; 

The pikepurs, and cck the pale drede; 

The Imyler with the knyf under his cloke; 

The fchipnc brennyng with the blake fmoke ) 

The tre&un of the murtheryng in the bed ; 

The open werrei, with woundes al bi-bled j 

CoaUk with bloody knyf,' and fcharp manaee. 

Al fill of chirkyng* was that Tory place. 

The lleer of himfelf yet laugh I there, 

His herte-blood hath bathed al his here ; 

The nayl y-dryve in the fchode a-nyght ; 

' [Morti*'* Chaucer, ii. 6i, ym. '117.] 

* fdecUvityJ. ' bumiihed. ' fMorris's Chwiter, iL 6», Ter. »«J7.] 

* This im^ is likewile entirely mifrcp relented by Dryden, and nuncd to ■ 
larire on the Church 1 

" Conteft with fharpen'd knives in cbyjiert drawn. 
And all with blood bcfpread the kaly la'wn." 

* Any difagreeablc noife, or hollow murmur. Properly, the jairing of a dow 
upon the hinges. See alfo Chaucer's BoetA.p. [ij, edit. Morrii:] "Whan the 
felde cHrijngt agrifethe of colde by the fellnefie of the nynde that hyit aqaQon." 
The original is, " Vento Campus inhomiit.'' 
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The colde deth, with mouth gapyng upright.' 

Amyddcs of the tempul ict mclchaunce. 

With idTj comfort and evel contjnaunce. 

7et I faugh •waedati laughyog in hit rage } 

The hunt* ftraogled wiui wikie bores coiBg«. 

Tkt cartdgHt in the bufike, •wiilt Ihmte i-itrw : 

A thwjaxd fiegnt, a^ n^ tf i^naimt i-ftsrui f 

Tht ttraual, lutlA ikt friy bi force i refit ; 

Tie tauiu defirntd, thcrt luas no iMi^ kfftl. 

retfaugk I brent Ikefitipfil hsppefterei,^ 

The Avnte 'fir angle J •wit A the imlde bterei. 

The foHC ^tcD the child right in the cradel ^ 

The cook i-lkalded, for al his longe Udel. 

Nought beth ibrgeien the infortune of Mart { 

The carter orer-iyden with hii cart. 

Under the whel ful lowe be lay adouD. 

Ther ner alio of Marti diviGoun, 

The harbour, and the bowcher, and the fmyth. 

That foreeih icharpc fwerdes on hii flith. 

And al above depej'nted in a tour 

Saw I conqucft fittjng in girt honour, 

With the fcharpe fwerd over hii heed 

Hangjnge bj a Ibtil twjne threed. 
This group is the eilbrt of 2 Aroi^ imagination, unacquainted with 
fclefiion and arrangcinent of images, ft is rudel7 thrown on the 
canvas without order or art. In the Italian poets, who defcribe 
every thing, and who cannot, even in the moft ferious rcprefenta- 
dons, eafily fupprefs their natural predilection for burlefque and 
fetniliar imagery, nothine is more common than this mixture of fub- 
lime and comic ideas.^ The form of Mars fallows, touched with the 
impetuous dalhes of a favage and fpirited pencil : 

The ftatue* of Man upon a carte flood. 

Aimed, and lokedf grym aa he were wood j 



' This couplet refers to the fuicide in the preceding one, who is liippored to 
kill himielf by drivinx a nail into his head [in the lightT and to be found dead and 
cold in his bed, nith Dis " mouth gapyng upryeht." This is properly the mean- 
ing of his " hair being bathed in blood." Sh^, in the text, is literal]]! a bufi of 
hmr. Drydcn has finely paraphrafed thii paflage. 

' " flain — not deftroycd by fickneli or dying a natural death." 

* A writer in tiites a*d Queries (ift S. ii. 31,} conjefhires, that Chaucer may 
have mifread the beUatrici of StatiuE bailalrici. Another writer in the lame 
milcellany (ind S, iv. 407) thinks that it fhould be HoppB/ierei quafi upholfterie*^ 
dock-yards. Now, a hefjir i> the old word for (he trmgh, in which the grun is 
placed to be ground, and ihere may have been a tetm, now lofl, but known to 
Cbaucer, founded upon hefyr, and having the lenfe of Ibip'a ftocks. This 
appears to be on the whole the moft probable folution : 

" By God ! right by the heptr wol I ftande, 

Quod Johan, ■ And fe how that the com gus inne.' " 

geevtt Tale, I. 4034, ed. Wright.] 
' [The huntfman } from the Saxon Aaa/o.^Tyrwhitt.] 

* There arc many other inftances of this mixture, v. J19, "We ftriveas did 
tbe houndis for the bone." v. 403. " We faie be that dronk is as a moufe, ice." 
"Farewil phyfick! Go bere the corfc to chnrchj" "Some laid he lokid grim 
and be wolde fight," See. iiifra. 

* [Morris's Chtotcer, ii. 63, ver. 11S3.] Statoary ii not implied here. Tbiu be 
mention* they}itfa( of Man on a banner, ,^(|)r. v. 117. I cannot forbear adding b 
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A wolf iber ftood byfom him at bU feet 
With ejrcD reed, and of i mm he eet j 
With fotfl pcDcel depeynted was this flnric. 
In redoutjng' of Mars and of his glorie. 

But the groundwork of this whole defcription is in the Thebaii of 
Statius. I will make no apology for tranfcribtng the paflagc at 
large, that the reader may judge of the refemblance. Mercurv viHts 
the temple of Mars fituated in the frozen and tempeftuous regions of 
Thrace ;— * 

Hie fleriles deiubra notat Mavortia filvai, 

HotTclcitque luens : ubi mille fiiroribus illi 

CtngituT adverfo domus imtnaaructi Tub Hxmo. 

Fenra compan) latenim, feiro arfla tenintut 

Limina, ferracix innimbunt tefia coluniDis. 

Lieditur adTcrfum Phcebi jubar, ipjaque fednn 

Lux timet, Et dirus contriftat Cdera fiilgor. 
Digna loco ftatio i primit lalit Impetus amen* 

E fbribus, czcumque Ne&s, Irrque rubentes, 

Exfanguefque Metutj occultifque enfibus adftaot 

Infidiae, ^;emtnumque tcncns Difcordia fcrrum. 

Innumens ftrepit aula Miniji criftiflima Virtui 

Stat medio, Isiufque Furor, vultuque cniento 

Mors annata fedet i bellorum Iblus in aria 



Captz iolignibant gentei, ccelataque ferro 
Fragmina portarum, bcUatricefque carinx, 
Et vacui currus, protritaque curribus ora.* 



this place thefe line vetfes of Mara arming himlelf in hafte, from our author's 
Ctmplaimt efMars and Vemu, v. 99 : 

" He throweM on him hit helme of huge wyghte, 
And girt him with his Iwerde j and in his honde 
His mighty fpere, as he was wont to fyghu. 
He Ihaketh To, that almofl it lo-wonde j" 
Here <m lee the force of dercription without a profuGon of idle epitheti. Thele 
vcrles are all fioew 1 they have nothing but verbs and liibftantivei. 
' recording, [^reverence, T.] 

' Chaucer points out this *eiy temple in the iotroduAory lines, t. i i i { i 
" Like to the eftrei of the grifly place, 
That hight the gret tcmpuT of Mars in Trace, 
In that colde ana frofty regioun, 
Ther ai Mars hath his forereyn mancioun." 
' Stat. TAtb. rii. 40 [Edit. Paii«, 1817, iii. 9-10]. And below vk have 
Chaucer's D»tri ^adanuat eteriu, rii. v. Si. 

" Clau&que adamante pereoni 
DilTiluerc fores," 
Statius alfo calls Mars, Armipeum, v. 78. A lacrifice is copied from Statius, 
nbere, fays Chaucer (v. 1435) : 

" And did hir thingcs, as men may biholde 
In Start of Thebes." 
I think Statius is copied in a fimile, t. 1640. The introduSion of thii poem is 
alio taken from the Tkebidd, lii. 545, 481, 797. Compare Chaucer's lines, t. S70, 
f^. y. 917,/f}. V. 996, yif. The funeral pyre of Arcite is alio tranllaied from 
7%tt. vi. igs, fiq. See Ch. t. 1940,^. I likewifc take this opportunity of 
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Stadus was a favourite writer with the poets of the middle ages. 
His bloated magnificence of defcription, gigantic images, and pom- 
pous di6tion, fuited their tafte, and were fomewhat of a piece with 
the romances they fo much admired. They neglected the gentler 
and genuine graces of Virgil, which they could not rcliOi. His 
pi^urcs were too corre&ly and chaftely drawn to take their fiincies : 
and truth of delign, elegance of exprcmon, and the arts of compofi- 
tion were not their objeds. ' In the meantiroe we muft obferve, 
that in Chaucer's Temph of Man many pcrfonages are added : and 
that thofe which exifted before in Statius have been retouched, 
enlarged, and rendered more dillin^ and pi^urcfque by Boccaccio 



oblenrinz, that Lucretius and Plato are imitated in this poem, together with 11MI17 
paflaeei iTom Ovid and Vireil. 

' In TroUtu and Crt,^de ne has Iranflaced the arguineuts of the twelve booka of 
the TAfiaiV of Stitiui. See B. v. p. 14,79, yij. 

But to be more particular as to thcfe imitations, ii. li, v. 40 ; — 
" A coiDpanye of ladies, tweye and tnej'e," &c. 
Thus Thefeus, at his return in triumph from conquering Scythia, is accord \ty 
thcdamet of Thebes, Stat, fheb.xu. 5191 — 

" Jamque domos patrias, Scythicte poll afpeia gentis 
Pnclia, laurigcro fubeuntem Thefea curru 
Laetifici plaufus, Sk. &c. 
Paulum et ab infedis mcelfae Pelopcides arii 
Promoverc ^dum, feriemque eE dona (riuniphi 
Mirantur, viflique animo rediere mariti. 
Atque ubi tardavit cumis, et ab axe fupcrbo 
Eiplorat caufas viflor, pofcitque benigna 
Aure preces ; oria ante alias Capaneia conjux, 
Belliger JE^ic," Stc. 
Chancer here copies Statius {Tktb. v. 861-956]. Kn, T. iirom [r. 70 to v. ■ Jt,] 
StKikoiM. V. 70,/t^. 1. 9101 

" Here in the Temple of the goddefs Clemence," Su. 
Statius mentions the temple of Clemency as the afylum where tbefe ladies were 
aScmbled, TAeb. zii. 48 1 : 

" Urbc fiiit media, nulli concclTa potcDtum 
An dcum, mitis pofuit Clemenlia fedem," &c. 

Ver. 1087. 
" Ne what jewels men in the fyr cafte," tec. 
Literally from Statius, Titi. vi. 106 : 

" Ditantur flamroae, non unquam opulentior ilia 
Ante cinisj crepitant gemms," Sec, 
But the whole of Arcite's funeral is minutely copied firom Statius. More than a 
hundred parallel lines on this Aibjeft might be produced from each poet. In 
Statius the account of the trees felled for the pyre, with the confternation of 
the Nymphs, takes up more than twenty-four lines, v. 84.-116. In Chaucer 
about thirteen, t. 1060-1071. In Boccaccio, Cx ftanzas, B. xi. Of the three 
poets, Statius is moft rcprehenGble, the lirA author of this ill-placed and utmecelliuy 
defcription, and who did not live in a Gothic age. The llatues of Mart and 
Venus I imagined had been copied from Fulgentius, Boccaccio's &rourite mytho- 

nher. But Fulgentius (ays nothing of Mars : and of Venus, that {he only ftood 
e lea on a couch, attenacd by the Graces. It it &om Statius that Thefeus 
became a hero of romance. 
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and Chaucer. Arcite'i xddrels to Mars, at entering the tem[de, has 
great dignity, and is not copied from Statius : 

O ftronge god, [hat in the rcynei cold*' 

Of Trace bonouTcd and lord ait thou y-holdr. 

And hill in eveiy rtenc and cvctt laiul 

Of armcs al the bridcT in thy hand. 

And hem forluneO aa the luft« devyfe. 

Accept of me my pitoui facrifire. 
The following portrait of Lycurgus, an imaginary king of Thrace, 
is highly charged, and very great in the Gothic ftyle of painting : 

Tber maiftow fe comyng with Palomoun* 

Ligurge himfelf, the gretc k.vi]g of Trace ) 

BUk ITU his herd, and manly was hit face. 

The cercles of his eyen in his heed 

They dowedeD bytniie yoln and reed, 

And lUc a griSbun ioked he aboute. 

With kempe herei on hit brawei ftawtcf 

Hit lymes greet, his biaimes hard and llrongc. 

His Ichu Id ret brood, his armes rounde and longe. 

And as the gyfe wax in his contr£, 

Ful heyc upon a chare of gold ftood he. 

With fourc nhite boles in a trays. 

In ftede of cote armour in bis hamayi. 

With nales yolwe, and bright as cny gold. 

He had a here" fltyn, cole-blak for old. 

His lange beer y-kempt byhynd his bak. 

As cny raven fethcr it fchon for blak. 

A wrethe of gold arm-gret, and huge of night/. 

Upon his heed, fet ful of lloones bright/, 

Of fyne nibcus and of fyn dyamaunti. 

Aboute his chare wente white alaunu,* 

Twenty and mo. as grrte as eny ftere. 

To hunt at the lyoun or at the bere, 

And fblwed him, with mofcl (aft i-bomide, 

Colerd with golde, and torettz* lyled* nninde. 



> [Morris's Ckaaerr, ii. 73, ver. 1515.] * \iUd. ii, 66, ver. 1170.] ' A bear's, 
* Greyhounds. A farourite fpecies of dogs in the middle ages. In the ancient 

pipe-rolls, payments are frequently made in greyhounds. Kot. Pip. am. 4, Rig. 

JoAata. [a, D. iioj.] " Rog, Conftabul. Ceflrie debet D. Marcas, et i, 

Salfridos et i. kaffai Lepcrarioruia pro habenda terra Vidonis de Loverell de quibus 
ebet reddere per ann. C. i3." Ten lealhcs of greyhounds, R^. Pip. am. 9 Rtp 
JtJiinot. [a. d. iioi.] " Skithant. Johan. Teingre debet c. m. et x. leperanoi 
m^nai, futliroi, et bMat, de redemtione fua." &c. Ret. Pip. an. it, Rrg. Jokan, 
[a. D. mo.] " EverveycGre. Rog. de Mallvell redd. comp. de I. paletrldo 
velociter currente, et ii. Laifiii Uparariarum pro habendis litcris deprccatoriis ad 
Matildam de M." I could eive a thoufand otner inibnces of the fort. [" Speght 
interprets o^osim:, greyhounds; Tyrrwhitt, maftiffs. The latter was apparently 
milled by the h& that the wolf-dog, generally known by the name of the /rjA 
grtyhnpid, becaufe ufed moll recently in that country, is called by Buffon It 

I attended with two greyhoi 



* Rings ; the fitftening of dogs' coUan. They are often mentioned in the 
inventory of furniture, in the royal palaces of Henry VIII. above cited. MSS. 
Harl, 1419, In the CafiU if Windfw, article Collars, f. 409. "Two grey- 

* Filed j highly polifhed. 
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An hundred lordn had he in hii route 
Armed fill nel, with hertci llcra and Haute. 
The figure of Emetrius, king of India, who comes to the aid of 
Arcite, is not inferior in the fame %le, with a mixture of grace : 
With Arciia, in ftories ai men fynde,' 
The gret Emetrcua, the kyng of Yndc, 
Uppon 3. ftcede bav) trapped in ftecl. 
Covered with cloth of gold dyapred ire). 
Cam rydyng lyk the god of armes Mara. 
His coote arinoiir nu of a cloth of Tan,' 
Concbed of perlys whyte, round and grete. 
His fadil Has of brend gold nene i-bete j 
A mantelet upon his fchuldre hangyng 
Bret'tuI of rubies reed, as fir ^rc^ng. 
His crifpe her lik tjnga was i-ronne, 
And that was yalwe, and gliieryng as the Ibnae. 
Hi> nole i*as heigh, his even bngAf cytryne. 
His lippes roundc, his colour nas ^gwyn, 
A fewe frckneti in his face y-fpreynd, 
Betnixe yolne and fomdcl blak y-meynd. 
And as a lyoun he his lokyng cafte. 
Of fv»e and twenty yeer his age I cafte. 
His berd was wel bygonne for to Iprynge; 
His vovi was as a inimpe thunderynge. 
Upon his heed he nered o/'laurer grene 
A garlond frcifch and tulty for to fene. 
Upon his hond he bar for his deljrt 
An egle tame, as eny lylie wbyt. 
An hundred lordes had he with bimther, 
Al armed fauf here hedea in here ger, 

Abcnite the kyng ther ran on every part 
Pul many a tame lyoun and Icpart. 
The banner of Mars difptayed by Tbefcus, is fublimely con- 
ceived : 

The reede ftatue of Mars with Ipere and targe ' 
So fchyneth in his white baner large. 
That alle the feeldci gliteren up atui doun. 
This poem has many Arokes of pathetic defcription> of which 
thefc fpecimens may be felc^ed : 

boundes collars of crimfun Telvett and cloth of gold, jacking tBrreHti." — " Two 
other collars with the kinges armes, and at the ende portcullis and rafe." — " Item, 
a collar cmbrawdercd with pomegranates and roles with tKrreli of Glrer and gilt." 
— " A collar garnifhed with ftole-worke with one ftialtop (helle of filTtr and gilte, 
with ttrrttlti and pendauntes of lilver and guilte."— " A collar of white velvette, 
cmhrawdered with perles, the fwivels of lilver." 

' [Morris's Ciaiutr, ii. 67, vcr. 1*97.] 

' Not of Tarfus in Cilicia. It is rather an abbreviation for Tartarin, or Tat- 
larmm. See [the] Fte-wer and Lei^, [ibid. iv. 94, ver. in :] 



That it was a coftly dulF appears from hence. " Et ad faciendum unum Jiipotm 
de TarUoyn blu pouderat. cum garteriis blu paiati) cum boucles et pendants de 
argento deaurato." — Cmip. J. Ceke Prwifani Magn. Garderab, temp. Eihu. III. 
ut fupr. It often occurs in the wardrobe-accounts for furnifhing tournaments. 
Du Cange fays, that this was a fine cloth manuta^hired in Tartary. — Gh/i.r. Tar- 
arium. But Skinner in v, derives it fixim Tortona in the MiWefe. He ctlei 
tat. 4, Hen. VIII. c. vi. ' [Monis's Ciaueer, ii. 31, *er. 117.] 
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Uppon (hat other fyde Palumon,' 

Whan he wiAe that Arcite wai agoon. 

Such forne maketh, that the grcte tour 

Rcfowneth of his yoll^g and clamour. 

The pure feteres of his Ichynn grete 

Weren of his bitter Mte tcTes wete. 
Arcite is thus dcfcribed, after hb return to Thebes, where he 
defpairs of feeing Emilia again : 

His deep, his mete, his drynk it him bj'raft,' 

That lenc he wcxe, incl diyc as cny Ichaft. 

His cytn bolnc, grilly to bihoide j 

His bcwc falne, and pale as alTchen colde, 

And Iblitaiy he was, and ever alone. 

And dccllyng al the night, making his moonc. 

And if he herde fong or inftrument. 

Then noldc he vrepc, he mighte nought be ftent ; 

So feble were his fpirites, and fo lowe. 

And chaunged lb, that no man couthe kaowe 

His fpeche notber his vols, though men it hrrde. 
Palamon is thus introduced in the proccffion of his rival Arcite's 
funeral : 

Tho cam (his nofiil Theban Palomoun,' 
'ith flotery' herd, and rug{ 

... clothis blak, y-dropped a. , 

And, paflyng other, ofwepyng Emclye, 

The rewfulleft of al the companye. 
To which may be added the furprife of Palamon, concealed in the 
forcft, at hearing the difguifed Arcite, whom he fuppofes to be the 
fquirc of Thefeus, difcover bimfelf at the mention of the name of 
Emilia : 

Thurgh bis herte * 

He felt a cold fnerd Ibdcynlicbc glyde i 

For ire he quoolc, he notde no Icnger abydc. 

And nhan that he hath herd Arcites tale, 

As he were vood, irith face deed and pale, 

He Aerte bim up out of the buITchcs thikke, &r. 
A dcfcription of the morning mufl not be omitted ; which vies 
both in fentiment and cxpreiBon with the moft finlQied modern 
poetical landfcape, and finely difplays our author's talent at delinea- 
ting the beauties of nature : 

The bufy larke, meilager of J^f 

Salueth in hire fong the morwe gray j 

And fyry Fhebus ryfeth up To bright, 

That al the orient*^ laugh etb of the light,' 

And with his ftremes dryeth in the grem 

The fiUcr dropcs, bongyng m the keves. 



' [Morris's Cfnaietr, ii. 40, vcr. 417.] ' \lbid, a. 41, *er. 503.] 

* [Ibid. ii. 89, ver, »oi4,] 

* Iqualid. [Fhterj fecms liteially to mean 6oatine ; as hair difhenlled (m- 
Ajj^o/d) may be faid to float upon the air. — TjiwAill-f 

» [Morris's Ckaucer, ii. 49, ver. 716.] [.' IbU. ii. 46, Tcr. 653.] 

^ For Orient, perhaps OrijbuM, or the harifin, is the true reading. So the edition 
of Chaucer in 1561. So airo the barbarous Greek poem on this Dory, 'o Oifwse 
bjt rt^M- Dryden liiems to have read, or to have made out of this miflpelling of 
Hoiifon, Orient. — The ear inftrufts us to rejeft this emendation, 

* See Dante, Pargat, c. i. p. 1)4, 
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Nor mull the figure of the blooming Emilia, the moft beautiful 
objed of this vernal piSure, pafs unnoticed : 

Emelie, that fairer niis to fcene' 
Than in the lillc on hire ftalkes grene. 
And fresfcher than the May with floum newe — 
For with the role colour lirof hire hewe. 

In other parts of his works he has painted morning fcenes cen 
anure: and his imagination feems to have been peculiarly ftruck 
with the charms of a rural profpe^ at fun-riling. 

We are furprifed to find, in a poet of fuch antiquity, numbers fo 
nervous and flowing : a circumftance which greatly contributed to 
render Dryden's paraphrafe of this poem the moft animated and 
harmonious piece of verfification in the Englifh language. I can- 
not leave the Knight'i Tale without remarking, that the inventor of 
this poem appears to have polTelTed contiderabrc talents for the arti- 
ficial conftru^on of a ftory- It exhibits unexpe&ed and ftriking 
turns of fortune, and abounds in thofe incidents which are calculated 
to ftrikc the ^cy by opening refources to fublimc defcription, or 
to intereft the heart by pathetic fituations. On this account, even 
without confidcring the poetical and exterior ornaments of the 
piece, we are hardly difgufled with the mixture of manners, the 
confulton of times, and the like violations of propriety, which this 
poem, in common with all others of its age, prefents in almoft every 
page. The aiAion is fuppofed to have happened foon alter the mar- 
riage of Thefeus with Hippolita, and the death of Creon in the fiege 
of Thebes : but wc are loon tranfported into more recent periods. 
Sunday, the celebration of matins, judicial aftrology, heraldry, tilts 
and tournaments, knights of England and targets of Pruffia,' occur 
in the city of Athens under the reign of Theleus. 



SECTION xni. 

HHAUCER'S Romaunt of the Rofe^ is tranllated from a 
I French poem entitled Le Roman dt la Roft. It was 
I begun by William of Lorris, a ftudent in jurifprudence, 
who died about the year 1260. Being left unfinilhed, 
I it was completed by John of Meun, a native of a little 
town of that name, fituated on the River Loire near Orleans, who 

' [Morris'ii Cheaicer, ii. 3], ver. 177.] 

'The kniehts of the Teutonic order were fettled in Prullia, before 1300. See 
alio Cb. Prol. *. j3 J nherc tournaments in Pruflia are mentioned. Arcite quotes 
a fable from Jdbp (v. 1179). 

' [The one fifteenth century MS. of this poem tbatne poUefa (in the Hunterian 
Mulcura, at Glaf^w) is a very &ulty one. Mr. Bradlhai* contends that it is Dot 
Chaucer's tranllatioD at all, but chat of a fifteenth centurjr poet, mainly becaufe it 
contaiiw lb many falfe rhyme* of the final e — falfc according to Chaucer's uuifbnn 
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feems to have flourished about the year 1310.* This poem is 
efteemed by the French the moft valuable piece of their old poetry. 
It is far beyond the rude elForts of all their preceding romancers: 
and they have nothing equal to it before the reign of Francis I., who 
died in the year 1547. But there is a confiderable diiFercnce in 
the merit of the two authors. William of Lorris, who wrote not 
one quarter of the poem, is remarkable for his elegance and luxuri- 
ance of defcription, and is a beautiful painter of allegorical perfonagcs. 
John of Meun is a writer of another cafl. He polTcfTes but little of 
his predeceffbr's inventive and poetical vein ; and in that refped 
was not properly qualified to finilh a poem begun by William of 
Lorris. But he has ftrong fatire and great livelinefs.^ He was 
one of the wits of the court of Charles Ic Bel. 

The difficulties and dangers of a lover, in purAiing and obtaining 
the objc61 of his defires, are the literal argument of this poem. This 
defign is couched under the allegory of a Rofe, which our lover after 
frequent obftacles gathers in a delicious garden. He traverfcs vail 
ditches, fcales lofty walls, and forces the gates of adamantine and 
almoft impregnable caftles. Thefc enchanted fortrelTes are all in- 
habited by various divinities, fome of which affift, and fome oppofe, 
the lover's progrefs^ 

Chaucer has luckily tranflated all that was written by William of 
Lorris :* he gives only part of the continuation of John of Meun.' 

praflice in his genuine poems. For inftancc, the Romaunt rhymes the infinittTet 
h't, li-e, with the adverbs n-^, tmdirlj, 1, 164, p. 17385 malaJie,jtl»ufie, with I, 
1. 1850, 3010,4146, &r. &c. See ftn^ary Preface ta Six-Text CAaueer, pp. 107- 
) I. Prof. Child of Harvard alfo holds the Roauiiail not to be Chaucer's.— F.) 

' Fauchet, pp. 198-100. He alfo tranflated Boethius De Confila'mu, [recently 
edited by Dr. Morris (i8£S, 8°) from Addit. MS. Br. Mus. 10,140, collated 
with MS. Uni». Lib. Cam. I. j, ii,] and Abelar^i Letteri, and wrote Anfaieri of 
the S^ti, &c 

' Tne poem conlifts of 11734 verie*. William of Lorris's part end<with v. 
4149, mi 

" A peu que je ne m'en delefpoir," 

* tn the pre&Mof the edition printed in (he year 1538,311 this allegory ii turned 
to religion. The Kofe is proved to be a ftate of grace, ordivinewifdom, or eternal 
beatitude, or the Holy Virgin to which heretics cannot gain accefs. It is the nhite 
Rofe of Jericho, ^luifi plaida^ Reft in Jerieio, kc. kc. The chemilh, in the 
mean time, made it a fearch for the philofopfaer's ftone : and other profelTions, with 
laboured commentaries, explained it into their own refpeftive fciencci. 

' See Occleve (letter ofCu^dt, written 1401. Urry's Ckaiuer, p. 536, v. i8j), 
who calls John ot Meun the author of the Ronumnt t/tke Reje. 

* Chaucer's poem con Gib of 7699 vcrfci: and ends with this verft of the original, 

" Voui aurei abfblution." 
But Chaucer has made feveni omilTioTu in John of Meun's part, before he comet to 
this period. He has tranHated ail William of Lotris's part, as I bare obferved j 
and ait tranflation of that part ends with ver. 4433., vii. 

" Than Ihuldin I fallin in wanhope." 
Chaucer's cotemporaries called his Renuauri, aftki Raji a Iranlladon. Ljdgate lays 
that Chaucer 

' " Notably did his bufinefle 
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How fiar he has improved on the French original, the reader fliall 

judge. I will exhibit pafTagcs fclefled from both poems : refpcSively 

placing the French befide the Englifh, for the convenience of com- 

parifon. The renovation of nature in the month of May is thus de- 

fcribed. 

That it was May, thas dremedf me,' Qu'au joli moys de May Ibngeoye, 

In tjrme of lore and jolitf, Ou tempt amorcux plcin de joye. 

That al thing gynneth waxen gay, Que toute chafe li s efgaye. 

For ther is neiUier buQc ttai hay Si au'il n'y a buiflbns ne haye 

In May, that it nyl flirouded bene. Qui en May parer ne fe vueille, 

And it with newc levei wrene. Et couvrir dc nouTelle fiieillc > 

Thcle wodea eek recoveren giene, Les boys recouvreat leur verdure. 

That driE in wyntei ben to fenc ; Qui font fees tant qui Thiver durej 

And the crth weiith proudc nithalle. La terre mefmei s'en orgouille 

For fwote dewct that on it falle j Pour la roui£e qui la mouille. 

And the pore eftat fomttc. En oubliao la povretc 

Id which that wyntcr nad it fette. Oii elle a tout I'hiver efte ; 

And than bycometh the ground lb proude, Lors devient la tcrre li gobe. 

That it wole have a newe (hroude, Qu'elle veult avoir neurve robe ; 

And makith fo queynt his robe and (aire. Si If et G cointe robe faire. 

That it had hewn an hundred payre. Que de couleurs j a cent paire. 

Of graa and floutis, vndc and pen, D'herbes, de fleum Indet et Ferfet i 

And many hewet ful dyren i Et de maintes couleun divcrfc*, 

^ grete avyfe his wittes to difpofe. 
To tranOate the Kamam aftkt Ro/t." 
Pnl, Back, ft vL It b manifeft that Chaucer took no pains to dilguife hii tranfla- 
(ion. He literally follows the French, in faying, that a river was " lefle than Saine." 
i. *. the Seine at Palis, ver. iiB. "No wight in all Pari*,'' ver. 71S7. A grove 
has more birds "than ben in all the rclme of Fraunce," ver. 495. He calls a pine, 
"A tree in Fiance men call a pine," ver. 14.57. He lays of lofes, "lb (aire werin 
never in Rone," ver. 1674. "That for Paris ne for Pavie," ver, 1S54. He has 
Ibmetiines reference to French ideas, or words, not in the original. As " Men 
depin hem Sereins in France," ver. 684. " From Jcrufalem to Burgolne," ver. 
5S4. "Greinde Paris," ver. t^Sg. In mentioning iniaftrells and jugglera, he &;«, 
that Ibme of them " Songin fonges of I.oraine,'* ver. 776, He adds, 
" For in Lorainc there notis be 
Full fwetir than in this contre," 
There is not a fyllable of thefe fongs and liners of Lorraine, in the French. By 
the way, I fufpefl that Chaucer tranflatcd this poem while he was at Paris. There 
are alfo many allulions to Englilh atlairs, which I fufpedcd to be Chaucer's ; but 
they are all in the French original. Such at, " Hornpipis of Comevaile," v. +150. 
Tbclc are called in the original, " Chalemeauz de Comouaille," ver, 3991. [Cor- 
nouaJlle here mentioned was a part of the province of Bretagne in France. Mr. 
Warton muft have confulted forae French MS. refpeding the fingers of Lorraine, 
for the paflage certainly occurs in fome of the printed editions, and in Jevcral MSS. 
— Dostff.] A knight is introduced, allied to king " Anhour of Bretiigne," ver. 
1199, Whoiscallcd, "fionroy ArtusdeBretaigne," Orig.ver. iig?. SirGawin 
and Sir Kay, two of Arthur's knights, are chara^erifed, ver. %io6,fij. See Orig. 
ver. aia4. Where the word Keuk is corrupt for Keie. But there is one toA 
lage, in which he mentions a Bachelerc as tair as " The Lordis fonne of Win- 
difore," vci. 1150. This is added by Chaucer, and intended as a compliment to 
fome of his patrons. In the Ltgind ef Goad Women, Cupid fays to Cbaocer, ver. 
1*9' 

*' For in pleyne text, withouten nede of glofe. 
Thou haft triafiated the Ramaaict tflht R»ft" 
' [Morris* Cimetr, vi. a, ver. ji.] 
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The Englifh and French 



s. 13. 



That it tAt rtie I taeae, iwit, 
T/mMgi •wUrA Mr ground to preifen ii. 

Tie bridJes, thai katiai Icfic her fong. 
While the! katifuffriAc cold To Urong 
In ncdres gryl and derk to lightf, 
Ben in May for the Ibnne brightr. 
So glade, ice. 

In the defcription of a grove, within the garden of Mirth, are 
many natural and pifturefque circumftances, vhich are not yet got 
into the florehoufe of modern poetry :' 



Eft la robe que je devife 
Paiquoy la tcrre mieulx k prife, 
Les olfcaulx qui tant fc font Icuz 
Pour I'hivcr qu'ili ont tout fentut, 
Et pour Ic froit ct divers temps, 
Sont en May, et par la printemps. 
Si liez, &c. 



Thefe trees nere Tette, that I dcryfe. 
One from another in alTyfe 
Five fadome or fyw, I trowe fo. 
But they iTcre hye and great alfo i 
And for to kepc oute nell the fonne, 
The croppei were To thycke yronne,* 
And evciy biaunchc in other knytte. 
And full of grene lerea fyite, 
That fonne myght£ there noon dyfccnde, 
I^ft the tender grafles Ihende. 
TTiere myghte men does and roes yfe, 
And of (qiiyrels fill gret plentf. 
Prom bowe to bowe alnave lepyngt. 
Connies there were aUb playenge,* 
That comyn out of her clapers 
Of fondry colours and maners, 
And DiadcD many a toumeynge 
Upon the frelhe grafTe fpiyngynge. 



Mais lachib que les arbres fiirent 
Si ioing a loins comme eftre durent 
L'ung Alt de 1 autre Ioing aflis 
Dc cinque toiles Toyre de Gx, 
Mais moult furent fueilluz et haulx 
Pour gardir de I'efte le cbaulx 
Et fi efpis par delTua fiirent 
Que chaleurs pcrccr nc lis peurent 
Ne ne povoient has defeendre 
Ne faire mal a I'crbc tendrc. 
Au veiper eut dains !e chcrreleox, 
El aufn beaucoup d'erruieux, 
Qui par deffiis arbres lailloyent t 
Connini y avoit qui ydbient 
Bien Jburent bors de leurs tanieres, 
En moult de diverfes maiiieres,* 
[Aloient entr'eus tomoiant 
Sor I'erbc frcfche Terdoiant.*] 



Near this grove were fbaded fountains without frogs, lunning into 
murmuring nvulets, bordered with the fofteft grafs enamelled with 
various flowers." 



In placet fane I nelles there. 
In whycb there no frogges nere. 
And fayre in Qiadone was eveiy vtWt {' 
But I ne can the sombre telU 
Of ftremyi fmalr, that by devyfe 
Myithe haddli done come through con- 

dyfe,» 
Of tihych the water in rennynge 
Gan make a noyfe fiill lykynge. 

Aboute the brynkei of theie vrclles, 
And by the ftremes orer al clles 
Sprange up the grafTe, as thycke yfct 
And fefte as any velvet, 
On whycb men myght hyi lemman ley;, 
As on a fetbeibed to pleyf, 

There fiirange the ryolet al newe 
And freMe perrynke* ryche of bev 



Par lieux y eut cleres fbntaines, 
Sans barbclotcs & lans raines. 
Qui des arbres etloient umbrei. 
Par moy ne toue ftront nombrez, 
Et pelit ruifrcauU, que Deduit 
Avoit la crouvf) par conduit ; 
L'eaue ailolt aval faifant 
Son melodieux et plaifant, 
Aux bortz des ruilTeaulx et dcs rivi 
Des fontainen cleres et vivcs 
Poignoit I'erbc dm er plallant 
Grant foulas et plaifir hiCmt. 
Amy povoii avec fa mye 
Soy deporter ne'en doubtei mye. — 



Violette 7 fiit moult belle 
Et auin parvencbe nourellej 



' [Morris's CitfUrtr, vi. +1, ver. 1391.] 
' " the tops, or boughs, were fb thickly twifted together." 
' Chaucer imitates this pafTage in the AffembU of FrniUi, v. i^o, fig. Other 
paflagei of that poem are imitated from the Roman dt la Roft. 
' ver. i]4t. ' ed. Michel, p. 4.6. ' [Morris's Chatuer, vi. 4-1, ^ 
' A fpeciei of infefl often found in ftagnant water. • conduitf * ' 



„ -r. 1409.] 
• periwinkle. 
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And floum jtlawe, white, and rede j 
Sucbe plemf gnnt there never in mede. 
Ful K>fevrasal thegrouiide,and queynt, 
Andpoudrcd, aa men had it pej'nt, 
With many a frelhc and fondrye floure. 
That cafttn up fill good lavoure. 
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Fleura y cut blanches et vermeiUes, 

Ou ne pourroit Irouver pareilles, 

De toutes diverfes couleurs, 

Df haulx pris et de grans raleurs, 

Sicftoitroefflairans 

Et reflagrans et odor^ns.' 



But I haften to difplay the peculiar powers of William de Lorris 
in delineating allegorical perfonages ; none of which has fuftered in 
Chaucer's tranllation. The poetfuppofes that the garden of Mirth, 
or rzther Love, in which grew the Kofe, the obje^ of the lover's 
wiflieE and labours, was enclofed with embattled walls, richly painted 
with various figures, fuch as Hatred, Avarice, Envy, Sorrow, Old 
Age, and Hypocrify. Sorrow is thus reprefented : 



Oc le$ Envic etoit TriAcfle 
Painte aufG et |^mye d'angoilTe. 
Et bicn paroit a la couleur 
Qu'elle avoit a cueur grant douleur : 

E( fcmbloit avoir la jaunke. 
La D'y fiiifoit ricns Avarice, 
Ne de paleur ne de maigreOe ; 

Car le travaile et la deftrelTe, &c. 

Moult fembloit bien que fuft dolentci 
Car el n'avoit pas efte lente 
D'efgratignier loute Ta chierc ; 
Sa lobc ne luy eftoit chiere 
En maim lieux I'avoit defllrfe, 
Cotnme ccUe qui moult fut yrfe. 
Ses cheveuix detompua eftolent, 
Qu'autour de fon col pcndolent, 
Prefquc In avoit tous de&oux 
De maltalentct 



Sorowe was peynted next Eovie' 
Upon that walle of raalbnnre. 
But wel wai feyn in hir colour 
That Ihe hadde If ted in langour ; 
Hir fcmede to have the jaunyce. 
Nought half To pale wai Avarice, 
Nor no thyng lyk. of lenefle j 
For Ibrowe, thought, and gtet diftrelTe. 

A forowfiil thyng wel remedy (he. 
Nor Die hadde no thyng Howe be 
For to forcracchen al hir face. 
And fbr to rent in many place 
Hir clothis, and for-to tere hir fwire. 
As the that was fulfilled of ire ; 
And al to-tom lay cek hir here 
Aboute hir fhuldris, here and (here. 
As fhe that hadde it al to-renl 
For angre and for maltaleot. 

Nor are the images of Hatred 
Amyd &ugh 1 a Hate flonde,* 

And fhe wan no thyng wel arraied. 
But lyk a node womman afraied. 
Frounced foule wat hir vifage, 
And grennyng for difpitous rage, 
Hir nofe fnorted up for tene. 
Ful hidous was Ihe for to (ene, 
Ful foule and rally waa Ihe thin. 
Hir heedj^vrithen was, y-wi», 
FuJ giymiy with a greet towayle. 

The defign of this work will not permit me to give the portrait 
of Idlenefs, the portrefs of the garden of Mirth, and of others, which 
form the group of dancers in the garden: but I cannot refid the 
pleafure of tranfcribing thofe of Beauty, Franchifc, and Richefle, 
three capital Egures in this genial afTembly : 



and Avarice inferior : 
Au milieu de mur je vy Hayne 

Si n'edoit pas bicn atoumee, 
Aina fembloit eftre fortenie, 
Rcchignee eftoit et froncf, 



348. [Warton quotes a ter; late and poor French ti 
Chaactr, vi, 10, ver. 101.] ' ver. 



■ [Morris'a C 

• \md. ,J. i. 



:, much modernized. 
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The God of LoTE, jolyf and lyeht,' 
Laddc on his hondc a lady brignt. 
Of high pryi, and of grcte dcgrf. 
ThisTady called was Bcautf, 
And an arowe, of which I told*, 
Ful wel thened' was Ihe holde, 
Ne Ihc was derk ne broun, but bright, 
And clere as the mone-lyght. 

Hir flelh was lendre u dewe of flour, 
Hirchere was fyinple as byrdc in bour; 
As whyte as lyl;r^ or rofc in rys,* 
Hir face gcntyl and tretys. 
Fetjs* (he was, and fmale to fe. 
No wjtntred' browis hadiile (he, 
Ne popped hir, for it nedcdt nought 
To wyndre hir, or to pcyntc hir ought, 
Hir trcfles yclowe, and longe ftraughten, 
Unto hir helys doun thej raughter 



Le Dieu d'amours G s'eftoit pris 
A une dame de hault pris, 
Prcs fc teaoit de fon coRf, 
Celle dame eut nom fieaulte. 
Ainli comme une des cinque fiefchei 
En elle aut toutcs bonnes taiches i 
Point ne fut oblcur, ne brun, 
Mais fiit clere comme la lune. — 

Tend re cut la chair comme rouiSc, 
Simple fut comme une cfpoufee. 
Et blanche comme lleur de lis, 
Vilage eut bel doulx et ali$, 
Elle cftoit grelle et align ^ 
N-eftoit fardi* ne pignfc, 
Car elle n'avoit pas meftier 
De foy farder et affaiflier. 
Les cheveulx eut blons et G longs 
Qu'ils batoient aux talons.' 



Nothing can be more fumptuous and fuperb than the robe and 
other ornaments of RichefTe, or Wealth. They are imagined with 
great ftrength of fmcy. But it fhould be remembered, that this 
was the a^ of magntncence and Ihow ; when a profufion of the 
moft fplendid and coftly materials was lavished on drefs, generally 
with little tafte and propriety^ but often with much art and invention : 



RichefTe a robe of p 






I robe of pur_ 
It that I lye or madde 
For in this world is noon hir lyche, 
Ne by a thoufand deelle fo nche, 
Ne noon To faire j (or it fill welle 
With orfrays leyd was everydeclle. 
And portraied in the ribanynges 
Of dukes Aoryei, and of kynges. 
And with a bend of sold taOelcd, 
And knoppis fyne ofgold enameled. 



hadde,' De pourpre fiit le ' 



Qji'en tout le nionde n'euft plus 1 
MieuU ^it, ne aulTi plus nouvel 
Pourtiaiflei y fiirent d'orfroys, 
Hyftorye* d'cmpereurs et roys. 
Et encores yavoit-il 
Un ouviage noble et fobtil ; 
A noyauu d'or au col fermoit, 
Et a bendes d'azur tenoiti 



' [Morris's Chaucer, TJ. 31, ver. 1003.] 

' Having good qualities. Stefiifr. ver. gz^tfig- 

* [On the branch. Sai. hjus, virgulw.l * [well-made, 1 



-'■■I 



* contrafted. * vet. 1004.. * [Morris's Chautrr, y 

' Enameling, and perhaps pi£>um in enamel, were common in the Middle 
Ages. From the Teftament of Joh. de Foile, knight, Dat, apud Bramfliill 
CO. Southampt. Nov. 5, 1378. "Item lego domino abbati de Waltham unum 
annulum auri ^fTi, cum uno faphiro intixa, et nominibus trium regum [of 
Cologne] fculptis in eodem annuls. Item lego Mai^rite forori mee unam tabulani 
argenti dcaurati et amelitam, minorem de duabua quai habeo, cum diverlis ymagi- 
nibos Iculptii in eadtra. — Item lego Mareerite uiori Johannis de Wilton unum 
monile auri,.cum S litera fculpta et amclita in eodem." Regifir. ffj/ieiiam E^fc. 
Ifiaten. p. ii. fol. 14. See alfo Dugd. Bar. i. i;t4, ^- 

Enamcled is ftom the French email, or enamel. This art flourifhed moft at 
Limoges in France. So early ai the year 1 197, we have " Duas tabulas Eneas 
fuperauratas dc labore Limogix." Chan. ann. 1 197, apud Ughclin. — Ital. Satr. 
vii. 1174. It is called Ofui Ltminmiticam, in Dugdalc's Mn. iii. 310, 31], 131. 
Id Wiikins'a CtnHL i. 666, two cabinets for the hoS are ordered.one of Giver or of 
ivorj, and the other die oiere Lemovidm. Synod. Wigarn. a.d. 1x40. And in 
many other places. I find it called Umaifi in a metrical romance the name of 
which I have forgotten, where a tomb is dercribcd. 
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Abouie hir nekke of g«ntyl entayle 
Wu Ibetc the riche chcvelkile, 
In which ther nas fulle gret plentf 
Of ftones clcre and briEhr to fee. 
RychelTe a girdellc badde upon, 
The bokde of ii na:i of a ftoon. 
Of vcrtu ?rct, and mochcl of myght 
For who To bare the ftoon fo bright. 
Of vcnym durft hym no thing doutc, 
Whil« he the ftoon hadde hym aboute. 
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Noblemcnt cut ie chief pare, 
De riches pierres decorc. 
Qui gettoient moult grant clane; 
Tout y eftoit bicn afterte. 
Puis cut une riche lainturt, 
Saintc par dcDus fa vellure : 
Le boucle d'uue pierre fu, 
GrolTc, et de moull grant vertu i 
Cclluy qui fur foy la portoit, 
De lous venins garde efloit. — 



The mourdaunt, wrought Id noble wile. 

Was of a ftoon fulle precious. 
That was lb fyne and vertuous. 
That hole a man it koude make 
Of palafie, and totbe ake. 
Anil yit the ftoon hadde fuch a grace. 
That he was lilLcr in every place 
AUe thilke day not biynde to bene. 
That faftyng inyghtf that ftoon fcene. 
The barres ' were of gold ful fyne. 
Upon a tyflu of latync, 
Fulle heiy, grct, and no thyng lyght. 
In everiche was a befaunt wight. 
Upon the trellcs of Richefle 
Was fette 1 cercle for noblefie 
Of brend gold, that fulle lyghtr ftioon ; 
So feire trowc 1 was ne«r noon. 
But (he were kunnyng for the nonys. 
That koude devyle alle the ftonyt 
That in that cercle Ihewcn clere j 
It is a wondir thing to here. 
For no tnan koude preyfe or geRe 
Of hem that valene 01 richel^. 



le pierre fut le morJans 



Qui gueriObit du mal des dcni. 

Ceft pierre ponoit bon eur, 
Qui Tavoit pouvoit tlbe afleur 
De fa fante et de la vei. 
Quant a jeuo il I'avoit vei ; 
Les cloux fiirent d'or epure, 
Par delTus le tilTu dorc. 
Qui eftolcnt grans et pelaos; 
En chafcuo avoit deun befans. 
Si eut avecquci a Richefle 
Uns cadre d or mis fur la (relTe, 
Si riche, fi plailant, et I! bel, 
Qu'onques on ne veit le pareil : 
De pierres eftoit fort gamy, 
Precleules et aplany, 
Qjii bienen vouldroil devilcr. 



" And rt was, the Romans fayes. 

All with golde and limaife." 
[Du Cange v. LimOKia]. obferves, that it was anciently a 
lumptuoui tombs. He cites aTeftament of the year 1317, " Je lais huit cent lirres 
pour faire deux tombes hautes et levies de I'Euvre de Limoges." The original 
tomb of Walter de Merton, Bilhop of Rochefter, erected In his cathedral about the 
year 1176 [>], was made at Limoges. This appears from the accompts of his 
executors, vii. " Et computant xl I. v s. vi d. Hberat. Magiftro Jobanni Linnom- 
cenli, pro tumba 6\&\ Epifcopi RoflenGs, fcil. pro Conftruftione et carriagio de 
Lymoges ad Rotfam. Et xl s. viii d. cuidam Executor! apud Lymoges ad ordi- 
nandam et providendam Conftruflionem diflv Tumbat. Et x s. viii d, cuidam 
garcioni euuti apud Lymoges quxrenti diflaui tumbam conftruflam, et ducenti earn 
cum di£lo Mag. Johanne ufque Koffam. EC xxjil.in maceoneria circa diSam 
tumbam defunfli. Et Vu marcas, in ferramento ejufdem, et carriagio a I«ndin. 
ulquc ad RofF. et aliis parandis ad diftam tumbam. Et lii. cuidam vitriario pro 
vitris fenelbarum emptarum jiixta tumbam difli Epifcopi apud Rofiam." Ant. 
Wood's MS. Mtrtim Paptri, Bibl. Bodl. Cod. Ballard, 46. 

' I cannot give the precile raeaoing of Barrii, nor of Cbux in the French. It 
leems to be part of a buckle. In the wardrobe-roll, quoted above, are mentioned, 
" One hundred garters etun baucUi, barris, it ptmUntiiui de argenlo." For which 
were delivered, "ccc barrs argenti." An, 11, Edw. III. — [Claviu in Latin, 
whence the Fr. chuje is derived. Teems to have lignificd not only an outward border, 
but alfo what ne call a ftripr. Montfaucon, t. lii. P. i. ch, vi. A bar in heraldry 
i* a DMTOW ftripe or falcta. — tjir'wAitl.'i 
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Rubvci there were, raphim, jagounc«s' Rubii y cut, lapbln, jigoncn. 

And emeraudet, more rbin two ounce*. Efmcr«udc« plui de cent onccai 

But alle byfbre fill lotill^ Mais devant cut, par gr^nt maiftrire, 

A fyn charboncle fette laugh I. Un efcarbouclc birn aflife, 

The floon lb clere was and lb bright, Et Ic pierre H clere eftolr, 

That, alio foone as it was riyght. Que cil qui devant la mettoit. 

Men myghu lecn to go tor nede Si en povoit vcoir au befolng 

A mvle 01 two, in lengthe and brede. A Toy condiiire une lieue lotng. 

Sich lyghc iht iprang oute of the ftonc. Telle clarie G en yllbit 

That Richcfle wondir bright^ (hone Que RichclTe en rcfplendiflbit 

Botbe hir heed, and alle hir face. Par tout le corps et par la Hix, 

And eke abautc hir al the place. Aufll d'autour d'elte la place.* 

The attributes of the portrait of Mirth arc very exprefltve ; 

Of berde unnethe hadde he no chyog,* Et G n'avoit barbe a menton. 

For it was in the firflf fpryog. Si non petit poil follaton j 

Ful yonge he was, artd mcnr of thought, II eioit jeune damoylkulx j 

And in iamette,* with briddis wrought. Son bauldrier fut portrait d'oifeaulx 

' The gem called a jacinth. The knowledge of precioui Aon«» was a grand 
article in the natural philolbphy of this age | and the medical virtue of gems, 
alluded to above, was a do^ne much inculcated by the Arabian natutaliftx. 
Chaucer refers to a treatifc on gems, called the Laptdarj, &mou* in that time. 
Hwft afFanu, L. iii. ver. 160 [e^t. Morris]-. 

" And they were fet as thik of nouchls 
Fyne, of the fyneft (tones faire 
That men reden io the Lapidaite." 
Monltaucon, in the royal library at Paris, recites, " Le Lapidaire, de la vertu des 
pierres."— C<3'.a/. MSS. p. 794. This I take to be the book here referred to by 
Chaucer. Henry of Huntingdon {baa, among his minor produfiions (of which 
there is a copy in Royal MS. 11, c. 11), fame verfcs on precious ftones. See 
Wright's Biog, Bril. Literaria, Anglo-Norman period, p, i6a. This writer was 
iiving in 1154]. See Du Cange, C/c/. Gr. Barb. ii. Ind. AuHar. p. S7> 
col. I. In the Cotton libnry b a Saxon I'reatife on precious ftones. Tibtr. A. 3, 
liii. tbl. 93. The writing is [very] ancient. [The treatife referred to contains a 
meagre explanation of the twelve precious ftones mentioned in tbe Apocalvpfc] 
Pelloutier mentions a Latin poem of the eleventh century on precious ttones, 
written by Marbodc, bdhop of Rennes [who died in the year 1113], and (bon 
afterwards tranllated into French verfe. Mtm, La^. CtU, part i. voC i. ch. ziii. 
p. aA, The tranHation begins 1 

" Evax fut un mult riche reis 
Lu rdgnc tint d'Atabeis." 
It vru printed in [the folio edit. (1708) of the works of St. Hildebert,] col. i6}8. 
This may be reckoned one of the oldefl pieces of Frtnch verfiiication. A MS. De 
Spteitbut Lafidum, occurs twice in the Bodleian library, falfely attributed to one 
Adam Nidiarde, Cod. Digb. sS, f. 169. and Cod. Laud. C. j, PriiK. " Evaz rex 
Arabum legitur fcriprifle." But it is, I think, Marbode'i book above mentioned. 
Evax is a fabulous Arabian kiivg, faid to have written on this fubjcA, Of this 
Marbode or Marbodrua, fee Ol. Borrich. Dllf. Acad, de Poet. p. S7, Se&. 7I, 
edit. Francof. 16S], 4to. His poem vras publilhed, with notes, by Lampriditu 
Alardus. The eaftern writers pretend that King Solomon, among a variety of 
phyfiological pieces, wrote a book on gems i one chapter of which treated of thofe 
precious ftones which relift or repel evil Genii. They fuppole chat Ariftoile fiole 
ail his philofophy from Solomon's books. See Fabric. Biil. Gr. xiii. %%T,fc^. 
and i. p. 71. Compare Herhclot, BM. Oriental, p. 96*, b, Artie. Keiab alaiguf 
fig. 

' ver. 1066. * [Morris's Ckatieer, vi. 16, ver. I33.] ' fatmtt; lattin. 
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And with gold beWn fill fttylly. 

His body wai clad ful Tichely. 

Wrouebl "as his robe in ftraunge gile, 

And al to-flytercd for queyntife 

In many a place, loire and hie. 

And fhode he waa with grete maiftrie. 

With Ihoon decoped^' and niih laas. 

By dnmy,* and by Iblas. 

HU leef a rofyn chapelet 

Haddc made, and on his heed it Cet. 



Qui tout etoic i or batu, 
Tres richement eftoit veftu 
D'un' robe moult defgyfie, 
Qui fiit en maim lieu inciISc, 
Et decouppee par quointife. 
Et fot cbaulTe par mignotife 
D'un louliers decouppfs H las, 
Par ioyeufete et Ibulas, 
Et la neye luy f\& chapcau 
Dc rofei gracieux et beau.' 
Franchtfe is a no lefs aCtradive portrait, and flcetched with equal 
grace and delicacy : 



And Dcxt hym dauncedf dame Fraun- 
cbife,' 
Arayed in fulle noble gyfe. 
She was not broune ne dunne of hevra, 
But white as fnowe &tle newe. 
Hir nole was wrought at poynt devys, 
For it was gcntyl and tretys j 
With eyen gladde, and browes bentej 
Hir here doun to hir helis wente ' 
And Ihe was lymple as dowve of tree, 
Ful debonaire of herte was Ihe. 



Apres tous ceubc eftoit Franchife, 

Qui ne Ait nc brune ne bile j 
Ains fiit comme la neige blanche 
Courtoife eftoit, joy eufe et franchr, 
Le nei avoit long et tretis 
Vculx vers rins, Iburells faitis, 
Lcs cheveuli cut tres-blons et longs. 
Simple feut comme lea coulona, 
Le cueur eut doulx et dcbonnaire.* 



The perfonagc of Danger is of a bolder caft, and may ferve as a 
contraft to fome of the preceding. He is fuppofed fuddenly to ftart 
from an ambufcade, and to prevent Bialcoil, or Kind Receptisn, from 
permitting the lover to gather the rofe of beauty : 
With that fterte 



Fulle grete he was and blak of hcwt. 
Sturdy, and hidous, who-fo hym knewe, 
Like Iharp urchouns' hii here was growe, 
Hit ryts ride (ParkSag at thtfirt glvwe. 
His nofe frounced fulle kirked ftoode. 
He conic criande as he were woode. 



S'oC les yeulx rouges comn 
Le vis fronce, le ncz hydeu 
Et s'efcrie tout forcenei." 



Chaucer has enriched this figure. The circumftance of Danger's 
hair Handing cicSt like the prickles on the urchin or hedge-hog is 
his own, and finely imagined. 

Hitherto fpecimens have been given from that part of this poem 



' cut ot marked with litres. From Jieauper, Pr. to cut. I fuppofe Pautii 
•tmadatut was a cant phnile for a line device or ornament. [Compare hffra, p. 
358, and Note 11,] 

' [courtfhip, gallantry, T.J ' v, gji. 

* [Morris's Chaucer, n. 37, ver, laii.] 

* All the females of this poem have grey eyes and yellow hair. One of them is 
laid to have " Hir yen grey as is a faucoun," v. 546. Where the original word, 
tranflated grey. Is -oeri. v. 54^, We have this colour again, Orig. v. 811. " Les 
yeuU eut 'veri." This too Chaucer tranflates, " Hir yen greye," v. g6i. The 
lame word occun in the French text before us, v. 1195. This comparilbn was na- 
tural and beautiful, as drawn from a very familiar and favourite-objef) in the age 
of the poet. Perhaps Chaucer means " grey as a falcon's eyes" 

•v. 1190. ' [Morrig's CiaafCT', vi. 96, 3110.] 

• " was difcovered by his behaviour, or counteuance." 

• arc/ani, hedge-hogs. " v. 1959. 
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which was written by William de Lorris, its firft inventor. Here 
Chaucer was in his own walk. One of the moft ftriking piiSures in 
the ftylc of allegorical perfoniEcation, which occurs in Chaucer's 
tranflatjon of the additional part, is much heightened by Chaucer, 
and indeed owes all its merit to the tranflator ; whofe genius ¥iras 
much better adapted to this fpecies of painting thin that of John of 
Meun, the continuator of the poem : 

With hir Labour and Travaile' TiavaiU cl Douleur la herbergenT, 

Logged ben with Sorwe and Woo, Mais il la licnt ct la chargcnc. 

That never out of hir court goo. 
Pcyne and Dilireflc, Sylcn^fle, and Ire, 
And Malencoljr, chat angry Gre, 
Ben of hir paJeys' fcnatours. 
Gronyng and Grucchyng, hir herbe- 

The day and nyght, hir to tunocDt;, Et tant la bateni et (ormenlrnt, 

Wiih crucUe Deih they hir prefent^. Que mort prochalne iuy prcfentent, 

And tcllen hir, erliche' and late. El talent de fe re|icntir ; 

That Dcib ftonditb armed at hir gate. Tant Iuy font de fleaux fcnlir. 
Thanne brynge ihey to her rcmcm- Adonc fiiy vieni en remembraunce, 

braunce En cell tardifve pe&nce, 

The foly dcdis of hir in(iaunce. Quant el fe volt foible et chenue,* 

Whiche caulen hir to moume in woo Que malcment I'a d^ue 

That Youthe hath hir bigilcd fa. Joucfce . . . 

The fidion that Sicknefs, Melancholy, and other beings of the 
like fort were counfellors in the palace of Old Age, and employed 
in telling her day and night, that " Death ftood armed at her gate," 
was far beyond the fentimental and fatirical vein of John of Meun, 
and is conceived with great vigour of imagination. 

Chaucer appears to have been early ftruck with this French 
poem.'^ [So were many other Englilh poets. The author of the 
Tie of Ladjes^ called generally Chauctt'i Dremt^ fuppofes that the 
chamber in which he (Icpt was richly painted with the ftory of the 
Romauttt of the Rofi.^ It is natural to imagine that fuch a poem 
muft have been a favourite with Chaucer. No poet, before William 
of Loriis, either Italian or French, had delineated allegorical per- 
fonages in fo diftin£l and enlarged a ftyle, and with fuch a fulnefs 
of charai^eriflical attributes : nor had defcriptive poetry fele^ed 
fuch a variety of circumflances, and difclofed fuch an exuberance 
of embellilhment, in forming agreeable reprefentations of nature. 
On this account, we are furpnfed that Boileau Ihould mention 
Villon as the firft poet of France who drew form and order from 
the chaos of the old French r 



' [Morris's Chaueer, vi, 15a, 4997.] * palace. 

' [pro»iders of lodgings, harbingers.— T.] * early, * ». 4733. 

' [See M. Sandras's Etude far Chaucer nt^diri camme Irmtaliar des Trmtvirtt, 
Paris, iS;9, arguing that Chaucer owed nearly everything to Jean de Meun's and 
other French influence on him. Sec on the other Gde ai to the greater influence of 
Italian on him.— Ebert's rcvieir of Sandras in the Chaucer Society's EfTays, p. 5, 
and Prof. Ten Brink's StuSen.—Y.y 

' [Mr. Bradfhaw and Prof. Ten Brink contend that the poem called Chaucer's 
Drtme is decidedly not his. — F.] 

* *. 3ti. Chaucer alhides to this poem in Tit MarehMmfi Tak, v. 1 54S. 
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But the poetry of William of Lorris was not tlie poetry of Boileiu. 
That this poem fliould not pleafe Boileau, I can eaftly conceive. 
It is more furprifing that it DiouJd have been cenfured as a con- 
temptible performance by Petrarch, who lived in the age of fancy. 
Petrarch having defired his friend Guido di Gonzaga to fend him 
Tome new piece, he fent him the Roman dt la Rofe. With the poem, 
inftead of an encomium, he returned a feverc cridcifm ; in which 
he treats it as a cold, inartificial, and extravagant compofition : as a 
proof how much France, who valued this poem as her chief work, 
was furpalTed by Italy in eloquence and the arts of writing.' In this 
opinion we muft attribute fomething to jealoufy. But the truth is, 
Petrarch's genius was too cultivated to relifh thefe wild excurfions 
of imagination ; his favourite claflics, whom he revived, and Hudied 
with To much attention, ran in his head. Efpecially Ovid's Art af 
Love, a poem of another fpecies, and evidently formed on another 
plan i but which Petrarch had been taught to venerate, as the model 
and criterion of a dida^ic poem on the palBon of love reduced to a 
lylTem. We may add that, although the poem before us was founded 
on the vifionary doctrines and refinements concerning love invented 
by the Provencal poets, and confequently lefs unlikely to be favoura- 
bly received by Petrarch, yet his ideas on that delicate fubjed were 
much more Platonic and metaphyfical 



SECTION XIV. 

[HAUCER'S poem of Troilus and Crejiide is faid to be 
formed on an old hiflory, written by Lollius, a native 
of Urbino in Italy.' Lydgate fays that Chaucer in this 
poem 

made a tranflacion 
Of a boke which called a Trophe 
Id Lumbarde tongue. Sec* 

' Art. Paet. ch. i. He died about the year i+jfi. 
' See Petrarch, Cwm. 1. i. ep. 30. 

* Pctnis Lambeccius enumerates Lollius Urbicus among the H^erici Laiai prt- 
/oMoithe third century, Prodrom. p. 14S. Hamb. 1659- See alfo Vofs. Hiftoric. 
Latin, ii. t, p. 163, edit. Lugd. Bat. But (his could not be Chaucer's Lolliui. 
Chaucer places Lollius among the hiftorians of Troy, in his Hmfe af Fanu, iii. 
380. It IS extraordinary, that Du [Cangc] in the Iniiex AuBerum, ufed by him for 
his LatiD glofTary, Ihould mention this Lollius Urbicus of the third cenlury. 
Tom. vii.p.4*7,edit.[i8so.] AiIapprehend,none of his worksreraain. Aproof 
that Chaucer tranllated from fomc Italian original is, that in a manufcript which 
I have feen of thb poem, I find, MamfiiB for Mrneflfs, Rupkeo for Rufitj, PAibafn 
for Phlbuftl, lib. iv. ^cfeq. Where, by the way, Xanlippe, a Trojan chief, was 
perhaps corruptly written tor Xantippo, i.t. Xantippus. As Jofeph, Ifcan iv, lo. 
Id Lydgate's Trv^, Zaalifiiu, iii. >6, Ail corrupted from Antiphus, (Di£t. Cret. 
p. 105]. In the printed copies we have Afialap/ro for Afcalaphus, lib. v. 319. 

* Prol. BoeA. if. iii. 
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It is ceruin that Chaucer frequently refers to ** Myne auilor 
Lollius."^ But he hints, at the &ine time, that LoUius wrote in 
Latin.^ I have never feen this hiftory either in the Italian or Latin 
language. I have before obferved, that it is mentioned in Boccac- 
cio's Decameron, and that a tranllation of it was made into Greek 
verfc by fome of the Greek fugitives in the fourteenth century. 
Du Freflioy mentions it in Italian.* In the Royal Library at Paris 
it occurs often as an ancient French romance.* Much fabulous 
hiftory aoncerning Troilus is related in Guido de Columna's 
DeJiruSiBn of TreyJ' Whatever were Chaucer's materials, he has 
on this fubjed conftrufled a poem of confiderablc merit, in which 
the vtciflitudcs of love are dept&cd in a ftrain of true poetry, with 
much pathos and limplicity of fentiment.^ He calls it, ** a litill 
ttagedie."* Troilus is fuppofed to have feen CrelEde in a temple, 

' See lib. i. T. 395. • Lib. ii. v, 10. 

I, di Angc 

' " Cod. 7S+fi. Roman Je Tnihti." — " Cod. ysfi*. Raman de ^naitu et de 
Brifeida du Cr^nda" — Again, as an original work of Boccaccio. " Cod. 7757. 
PlitUh-aa delT amareft faliche de Treilo per Giavam Bsccacao." j- " Lei fuivani 
l»iiai Montfaucon {) oontiennent lei autres ceuvres de Boccace." 

' [See M. Joly*! Beneit de Sle.-Mere et le Raiua de Troie, 1S70, and the very 
valuable Introduflion by MM. Moland and D'Hcricault, in NeitmeHei Franfofe) en 
pnfi du xi-wJiecU, 1858, where thev have printed the pror* Freoch verfion of the 
Fimrata, entitled Le Remai de TreiiHt.] 

' Chaucer however claimi no merit oT invention in thit poem. He invokei Clio 
to favour him with rhymei only ; and addi: 

" To every lover I me excufe. 
That of no feritement J this endyte. 
But out of Latyn in my toiige it write." 
L. ii. vcr. ii./eg. But Sir Francis Kinafton who ttanflaled Tr^tumd Crepidt into 

• L.ult. v, 1785. 

t Boccaccio Fi/gTriUo wm printed [at Venice before 14A] ^ee Bninet, i. lorj), 
and was reprinted at Bologna in 14.98, and at Milan in 1499.] '' " '" ''^^ oftave 
ftania. Tne editor of the Ctmterhury Taiei [Tyrwhitt] informs me, that Boccaccio 
bimfelf, in hii Decameron, ban made the fame honourable mention of this poem as of 
iheT^ni/ir.' although without acknowledgingeithcr for hin own. In theIntn>du£)ion 
to the Sixth Day, he fays that " Dioneo inlieme con Lauretta de7rni>r/iA' Crifeida 
cominciarono cantare." Juft as, afterwardi, in the concluiion of the Seventh Day, 
be fays that the fame " Dioneo et Fiametta gran pcni cantarono inlieme d'Arcita 
et di Palamone." See Ctaderh. T. vol. iv, p. 855 iii. p. 311 [edit. Tyrwhitt.] 
Chaucer appears Eo have been as much indebted to Boccaccio i n bis TrsuEiu <»^ 
Creffeide, as in his Knighlei Tele. At the (ame time we muft obferve, that there 
are leveral long paflages, and even epifodes, in Tniiaj, of which no tracei appeal 
in the fti^jKa. Chaucer fpeaks of bimfelf as a tranllator ant 0/ Ldftn, B. ii. 14. 
And he calls hii author Lolttut, B. i. 394-411, and B. v. 1651. The latter of thele 
two paflages is in the Fitafirato ; but the former, containing Petrarch's fonnet, is 
not. And when Chaucer fays, he tranflalei froa taria, we muft remember that 
the Ila&an Ungua^ was called Leuina •vo^are. Shall we fuppofc, that Chaucer 
followed a more complete copy of the Fitaftralo than that we have at prefenl, or 
one enlarged bv fome officious interpolaier } The Parifiin manufcript might per- 
haps clear theie difficulties. In Bcnnet Library at Cambridge, there is a MS. of 
Chaucer's Trabu, elegantly written, with a frontifpiecc beautifijlly illuminated, 
LXi. 

% Bibl. p. T9J, col. 1. Compare Lengl. Bihl, Ram. ii. p. 15}. 
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and, retiring to his chamber, is thus naturally defcribed in the critical 
(ituation of a lover examining his own mind after the fitft impref- 
fion of love. 

And when that he in chaumber irai dlon,' 

He down upon hii bcddei feet him fctte, 

And lirft he gan to fyke, ind eft to grone. 

And (houghte ay on hire fo, withouten letle, 

That u be la.tt and vroke, his fpirit mette 

That he hire laugh, and temple, and al the wyfe 

Right of hire lokc, and gan it new avlfe. 
There is not To much nature in the fonnct to Love, which fol- 
lows. It is tranflated from Petrarch ; and had Chaucer followed 
his own genius, he would not have difgufted us with the alFedled 
gallantry and exa^cratcd compliments which it extends through five 
tedious ftanzas. The doubts and delicacies of a young girl difcloling 
her heart to her lover are exquilitely touched in this comparifon : 

And 35 the nen abayled nyghtyngalc,* 

That ftynteth firft, when^ bygynnetb fynge. 

When that Die hereth any Atrdes tale, 

Or in the hcgges any night ftelynge j 

And, after, lykcr doth hire vob oute rynge { 

Right To Crileyde, vihen hire drede ftenle, 

Opned hire hcrte, and told hym hire entente. 

The following pathetic fcene may be felefted from many others. 
Troilus, feeing Creffide in a fwoon, imagines her to be dead. He 
unfbeaths his fword with an intent to kill himfelf, and utters thefe 
exclamations ; 

" And ihow citi, in •wJacM I lyve in wo 1 ' 

And thow Priam, and brctbcrcn allc ifere 1 

And thon ntj mcder, farrrel, for I go I 

And, Atcropcs, inak redy thow my beere I 

And tho" Crifeyde, O fwete herte deere, 

Receyye now my Tpirit I" wolde he feye, 

With fnerd at hcrte, al redy for to dye. 

But, aa God wold, of fnough fhc themith brayde, 

And gan to fike, and " Troilus," Ihc cryede ; 

And fie anfwerdc, " Lady myn Crifeyde, 

Lyve ye yit i" and lete hii fwerde down glidei 

" Ve.^erte myn, that thanked be Cupide 1" 

Quod Ihe, and tberwithal_/ft«yor< lighte, 

And he bigan to glad hire ai be myghtc. 



Latin rhymes, fays that Chaucer in this poem " has taken the liberty of his own 
in»entions," [The two lirft bocks of Kinafton's tranflation were printed in 1 6 J5 ; 
but a MS. of the whole work is in the polTelTion of Mr. James Crollley, of M an- 
chefter.j In the mean time, Chaucer, by his own referencH, feems.to have been 
ftudious of Teldom depaning trom I^llius. In one place, he pays him a compli- 
ment, as an author whofe excellences he could not reach. L. iii. v. i3}o. 
" But fothe is, though I can not tcllen all. 
As can mine author tfhu txceStncf." 
See alfo 1. iii. 576, iSiJ. 

' [Morris's Ckauctr, iv. 111, lib. i. ver. jsB.l 

' [ihid. iv. a7s, lib. iii. ver. 1184.] '\ltid. i». 1+9, lib, !», ver. 1177.] 
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Took hire in amies two and kyfte hire oftc, 
And hire to ^lade, he didc al his entente, 
For which hire goolte, that flikcd ay o lofte. 
Into hire nofiil herte ayein it wente : 
Bui, at the lafte, ai that hire eye glcnte 
Afjde, anon flic gap bis fwrrde aipye, 
As it lay bare, and gan for feere crie, 
And alked hym nhi he it hadde out drane ; 
And Troilus anon the caure hire tolde. 



And how hymfelF' thcmith be nolde han flanc i 
■ ■ h Crifey ' " ' ' ' 

And fcyde, " O mercy God, lo, nbich a dedel 



For which Criieyde upon hym g^n byholde. 
And gan hym in tire armei fattc fblde. 



Alias! how neigh we weren boihe dede !" 
Pathetic defcription is one of Chaucer's peculiar excellences. 
In this poem are various imitations from Ovid, which are of too 
particular and minute a nature to be pointed out here, and belong to 
the province of a profclTed and formal commenfator on the piece. 
The Platonic notion in the third book about univerfal love, and the 
do^rine that this principle aAs with equal and uniform influence 
both in Che natural and moral world, are a tranlladon from 
Bocthius.' In the Knighft TaU he mentions from the fame favourite 
fyllem of philofophy, the Fair Chain of Love, It is worth obferv- 
ing, that the reader is referred to Dares Phrygius, inftead of Homer, 
for a difplay of the achievements of Troilus : 

Ris worthy dcdes, who-^ left hem here,* 
Rede Dares ; he kan telle hem alle itcere. 

Our author, from his [fomewhat unguarded imitation of Boccaccio] 
has been guilty of a very diverting and what may be called a double • 
anachronifm. He reprefents Creflide, with two of her female com- 
panions, fitting in a "pavid parlour," and reading the Thtbait of 
Statius, which is called The Gejl of the Siege tf Thebes, and The 
Romance of Thebes.^ In another place, CaiTandra CranQates the 
Arguments of the twelve books of the Thebais.* In the fourth book 
of this poem, Pandarus endeavours to comfort Troilus with argu- 
ments concerning the doiSlrine of predeftination, taken from [Boechius 

■ Cuifolat. Pkihftph. 1. ii. Met. alt. iii. Met i. Spenfer is fiill of the Tame 
doftrine. See Fairf Qaeen, i. ix. i, iv. x. 34., 35, &c. See. I couJd point out nuuy 
other imitations from Boethius in this poem. 

* [Morrii't ClUmcer, v. 71, ver. 17S4,] 

' L. ii. r. 100. Bifiop Amffdorax is mentioned, ib. v. 104. Pandanis (ays, v. 
■ 06: 

" All this I know my felve. 
And all the afficge of Thebes, and all the care } 
For herof ben [her makid £oif/ livti'Zfe." 
In his Baif of tkt DucheJJe (Works, v. 1 5^, 1. 4.7-5 1), Chaucer, to pafi the night 
away, rather than play it chefs, calls for a. Remaiai^ej in which "werewrittin 
fables afqucnis livis and of kings, and many olhir tbingis Imale." This proves 
to be Ovid, v. ji, fij. See Man of L. T. v. 5+. 

* L. V. V. i^^o. I will add here, that Creflide propofes the trial of the Oideal 
10 Troilus, 1. iii. v. 1048. Troilus, during the times of truce, amufcs himlelf 
with hawking, I. iii. v, 17S5. 
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Dt CanfalatioRt Phihfuphix — a book which Chaucer himfelf tranf- 
Jated.'] 

This poem, although almoll as long as the Eneid, was intended 
to be fung to the harp, as well as read. 

And red wher fo thow be, or ellcs Ibnge.' 
It is dedicated to the " morall " Gower, and to the " philofophical " 
Strode. Gower will occur as a poet hereafter. Strode was eminent 
for his fcholaftic knowledge, and tutor to Chaucer's fon Lewis at 
Merton college in Oxford. 

Whether the Houfe ef Fami is Chaucer's invention, or fuggefted 
by any French or Italian poet, 1 cannot determine. But I am apt 
to think it was originally a Provencal compofidon, — among other 
proofs, from this pafTage : 

And iheroutf come lb grete a noyfe,* 

That had hyt ftonde upon Ovie, 

Men royght hyt han herd erely 

To Rome, Y ttowe fikerly. 
The Oyfe is a river in Picardy, which falls into the River Seine, not 
many leagues from Paris. An Engliiliman would not have exprefTed 
diftancc by fuch an unfamiliar illuHration. Unlefs we reconcile the 
matter by fuppoiing that Chaucer wrote this poem during his travels. 
There is another palTage where the ideas are thofe of a foreign ro- 
mance. To the trumpeters of renown the poet adds, 

And sMt that ufedf clarioun,* 

In Cataloigne and Aragoun. 

Caftcloigne is Caulonia in Spain.^ The martial muficians of Eng- 
lifli tournaments, fo celebrated in llory, were a more natural and 
obvious allufion for an Englifh poet.^ 

This poem contains great ftrokes of Gothic imagination, yet bor- 
dering often on the mofl ideal and capricious extravagance. The 
poet, in a vifion, fees a temple of glafs : 

In whiche ther i*ere moo ymages' 

Of goldc, ftondyngt; in fondry fiages. 

And moo ryche tabernacles. 



' [Book V. Profe 1-3, edit. Morris, See the eiirafls, iUd. vi-x.] Bradwardine, 
a learned archbilhop and thcologift, and nearly Chaucer's contemporary, [treated 
this fubjea] in his book, Dt Caafa Dei, edit. 1617. [Chaucer] touchu on this 
controverfy {Numai Pmftt TaU, v. 1 349, See alfo Tnitiu and Crefftide, lib. i»-v, 
gitttfeq.) 

* [Morris's Cbaucrr, v. 75, vcr. iSii.] 

• [Jiii^. V, i67,»er. 837. Sce/H^a, p.ajS, iK>te i.] ' [JW. v. i47,»er. 1 57,] 
' See MarcAauttt'i Tale,yei. 1131. He mentions a rock higher than any in 

Spain, B. iii. ver. 17. But this I believe was an Englilh proverb. 

° He mentions a plate of gold, "As fine as ducktil in Fenift,'" B. iTi. ver. 15S. 
But he Tayi that the Galaxy is called IFailj/^Jhtti, B. ii. ver. 431. He fwcan 

g' Thomas Becket, B. iii. vcr. 41. In one place he is addrefTed by the name of 
eoffrej, B. ii. ver. 111 ; but in two others by that ot Peter, B. ii. ver. 5x6, B. iii. 
ver. 909. Among the muficiaiu he mentions " Pipirs of all the Duche tong," B. 
iU. Tcr. 144. 

' [Morm's Chau<tr, v. iii, ver. lai.] 
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And nith pcrrj ' moo pynacles, 

And moo curioufe portreytures, 

And Queynt raaner of ligum 

Ot'goldc werke, then I iawgh ever. 
On the walls of this temple were engraved ftories from Virgil's 
Entid^ and Ovid's EpiJiUi." Leaving this temple, he fees an eagle 
with golden wings Ibaring near the fun : 

Thai fade be the fonne, u h^ * 

As kennc myght I with myn re. 

Me thought I favrgh an egle lore, 

Bu( that bit femedi moche more* 

Then I bad any cf^le feyne.' 

Hyt WIS of golde, and fhone fo bryght, 

Tkat iwiier fawgh mtnfueh a fygh. 
The eagle defcends, fcizes the poet in his talons, and mounting 
again, conveys him to the Houfe of Fame, which is fituated, like 
that of Ovid, between earth and fea. In their paflage thither they 
Ay above the ftars, which our author leaves, with clouds, tcmpefts, 
hail, and fnow, fer beneath him. This aerial journey is partly copied 
from Ovid's Phaeton in the chariot of the fun. But the poet apolo- 
gifes for this extravagant tiSion, and explains his meaning by alleging 
the authority of Boethius, who fays that Contemplation may foar on 
the wings of Philofophy above every element. He likewife recoi- 
led, in the midft of his courfe, the defcHption of the heavens given 
by Marcianus Capella in his book De Nuptiis Phihkgia et Mercurii^ 
and Alanus in his Anticlaudian.^ At his arrival in the confines 
of the Houfe of Fame, he is alarmed by confufed murmurs iffuing 
thence, like diilant thunders or billows. This circumftance is 
alfo borrowed from Ovid's temple.i* He is left by the eagle near the 



■ jeweU. 

* Where he mentions Virgil's hell, he likewire refcn to Claudian Dt Raftu Pra- 
ftrfina and Dante's Infeme, ver. 450. There is a Iraallatian of a few lines from 

Dante, whom be calls " the wife poet of Florence," in the W^e cf BatA'j Talr. 
ver. 1 115. The ftory of Count Ugolino, a fubjeft which Sir Jolhua Reynolds has 
lately painted in a capital Hyle, is t inflated from Dante, " thegrcte pocte of Italic 
that hight Dante," in the M*itkei Talt, rer. S77. A fenience Irom Dante is citecl 
in the LegtiU af Gtnd Wanuu, ver. 360. In the Frterii Tail, Danic is compared 
with Virgil, ver. 156- 

' It was not only in the fairy palaces of the pot's and romance- writers of the 
middle-ages that Ovid's ftories adorned the waits. In one of the courts of the 
palace otNonefuch, all Ovid's Mtlaimrphafii were cut in ftone under the windows. 
Hearne, Coll. MSS. 5j, p. 64, But the ipiffUt feem to have been the favourite 
work, the fubjefl of which coincided with iLe gallantry of the times. 

' [Morris's CAanccr, v. 114., ver. 497.] * greater. 

' rhe eagle fays to the poet, that this houfe ftands 

" Right lb as tiiiu mvue hoke tellith." 
B. ii. ver. ao4. That is, Ovid's Melamtrphofet. Sec Mrf, 1. lii. ver. 40, &c 

* See the Marchmmft Tak, v. 1148, and Lid^. Star. Thth. fol. 357. 

" A famous book in the middle ages. There is an old French tranQation of it. 
Bibl. Reg. Paris, MSS. Cod. 7631. 

* Sec Mtt, xii. 39, and Virg. JEn, iv, 173 ) Val. Flacc. ii. 117; Lucan. i. 469. 
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houfe, which is built of materials hright as polifhed glafs, and ftands 
on a rock of ice of exceffive height, and almoft inacceffible. All the 
fouthcrn fide of this rock was covered with engravings of the names 
of famous men, which were perpetually melting away by the heat of 
the fun. The northern fide of the rock was alike covered with 
names, but being here fhaded from the warmth of the fun, the cha- 
racters remained unmelted and uneiFaced. The flru£ture of the 
houfc is thus imagined. 

me thought/, b^ fejmte Gyle,* 

Alle wai ot ilone ot beryle, 

BoChf caftel and the toure, 

And eke the halle, and every boure, 

Wythouten pects or joynynges. 

But many fubtite compaflingcs. 

As rabewyures and pynacles, 

Ymagerin and tabernacles, 

I S*j i antl ful eke of wyndoweg, 

Aa Ikkes falle in grete fnowei. 
In thefe lines, and in fome others which occur hereafter, the poet 
perhaps alludes to the many new decorations in architecture which 
began to prevail about his time, and gave rife to the florid Gothic 
Hyle. There are inftances of this in other poems [afcribed to 
him.] in [the poem called Chaucer's Dreme, 

And of a fuie were all the toures,' 

Subtily corren after flourc!!. 

With many a fmall turret hie. 
And in the defcription of the palace of Pleafant Regard, in the 
AfTembly of Ladies : 

Faitir is none, though it were for a king,' 

Devifid wel and that in every ihing ; 

The towris hie, fiil plefance dial ye finde. 

With fannis frefti, turning with everie ninde. 

The chambris, and the parlin of a Ibrte, 

With bay windown, goodlie k may be thought ! 

As for daunfing or othir wile dit'poiie, 

The galeries be al right wel ywrought. 
In Chaucer's Life by William Thomas,* it is not mentioned that 
he was appointed clerk of the king's works in the palace of Weft- 
minder, in the royal manors of Shene, Kennington, Byileet, and 
Clapton, and in the Mews at Charing.^ Again in 1380, of the 
works of St. George's Chapel at Windfor, then ruinous." But to 
return. 

Within the niches formed in the pirmacles flood all round the 
caftlc, 

■ (Morris's Chauctr, v. 145, lib. iii. ver. 93. ] ' \Uad. v. SS, ver. gi.] 
' Chaucer's Works, ed. Urry, p. 434, col. a, lines 158-165. 

* Chaucer's Life in Urry'a edition. WiJIiam Thomas digefted this Life from 
rolleftiona by Dart. Hia brother, Dr. Timothy Thomas, wrote or compiled the 
Gloffiry and Preface to that edition. See Dart's 0'^mn/}. .rfii^.i. So. Timothy 
Thomas wa." of Chrift Church, Oxford, and died in 1757. 

* Glaus, 8,Ric. JI, 

■ Pat. 14, Ric. 11, aptid Tanner, BiH. p. 1 6S, note e. 
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al Diancr of mfnftralles,' 
And geftiours, thai telltn tale* 
Bothe of wepinge and of game. 
That is, thofe who fang or recited adventures either tragic or 
comic, which excited either companion or laughter. They were 
accompanied by the moft renowned harpers, among which were 
Orpheus, Arion, Chiron, and the Briton Glaikerion.* Behind theie 
were placed, " by many a thoufand time twelve," players on various 
inflruments of mufic. Among the trumpeters are named Joab, 
Virgil's Mifenus, and Theodamas.' About thefe pinnacles were 
alfo marshalled the moH famous magicians, jugglers, witches, pro- 
phetefTes, forcereflcs, and profeffbrs of natural magic,* which ever 
exiAed in ancient or modern times : fuch as Medea, Circe, 
Calliope, Hermes,^ Limotheus, and Simon Magus." At entering 
the hall he fees an infinite multitude of heralds, on the furcoats of 
whom were richly embroidered the armorial enfigns of the moll 
redoubted champions that ever tourneyed in Africa, Europe, or 

' [Morris's Chaactr, v. 14,5, ver. 107. | 

' Concerning this harper, fee Percy's Ballads. 

* See alfo the Marchaitttfi Tale, v. 1136,^^. 

* See the FranieUin'i Tale, where fcveral feats are defcribed, as exhibited at a 
feafi, done by natural magir, a favourite Icience of the Arabians. Chaucer theic 
calls it " An art which Ibtill tragctoris plaie," v. 1696. Of this more vnll be faiil 
hereafter. 

* None of the norksofthe firil Hermes Trifmegiftus now rema;n[sl. See Cor- 
nel. Agrip. De Van. Scienl. cap. ilviii. The aflrological and other philolophical 
pieces under that name arc foppofititious. See Fabr. BibliolA, Gr. lii. 708. And 
Chan. Tern. TaU, r. i4;5. Some of thefe pieces were puhlilhed under the fiftitious 
names of Abel, Enoch, Abraham, Solomon, Saint Paul, and of raanj of the 
patriarchs and fathers. Cornel. Agripp. De Faa. Scienl, cap. xlv. nho adds, that 
thefe irijiei nere followed by Alphonfus, king of Caftile, Robert Grofleteftc, Bacon, 
and Apponus. He mentions zabulus and Bamahas of Cyprus as famous writera 
in magic. See alio Goner's Confefs. jfinan/. p. 134, bj 14.9, b ; edit, i ;j4. In 
fpeaking of ancient authors who were known or celebrated in the middle ages, it 
may be remarked, that Macrobius was one. He is mentioned by Guill. de Lonris 
in the Raman de la Rofe, v. ^. " Ung aufVeur qui ot nom Maerobe." A line 
literally iranflaled by Chaucer, " An author that hight Macrohei," v. 7, Chaucer 
quotes him in hi« Dreme, v. 184, In the NomntPrUJi'sTale, v. lajS. In the 
ApmilieofFiniUi, 1. 11 1, fee alfo ibid.^i. 31. He wrote a comment on Tuliy's 
Samnium Scipiimii, and in thefe palSiges he is referred to on account of that piece. 
Petrarch, in a letter to Nicolas Sigeros, a learned Greek of Conftantinopie, quotes 
Macrobius, as a Latin author of all others the moft &mlliar to Nicolas. '' 



re that Homer u the fountain of all invention. This is in 1J54. FamL Let. 



There is a manulcript of the iirfl and part of the fecond book of Macrobius, 
eleeantly written, as it feems, in France, about the year Soo. MSS. ColUn. Htelt. 
C. lii. fol. i]S. M. Planudes, a Conftantinopolitan monk of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is faid to hare tianllated Macrobius into Greek. But lee Fabric, SiH. Gr. 
X. 514. It is remarkable that in the above letter, Petiarch apologiics for calling 
Plato the Prince of Pbilofophcrt, after Cicero, Seneca, Apuleius, Plotinus, Saint 
Ambrofe, and Saint Aultln. 

* Among thefe he mentions Juggler), that is, in the prefent lenfe of the word, 
thofe who pra£tifed legerdemain : a popuUr fcience in Chaucer's time. Thus in 
Squ. T. V. 139 1 

*' As jogelours pleyen at this feftes grete," 
It was an appendage of the occult Icicnce:! ftudied and iotroduced into Europe by 
the Arabians. 
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Afta. The floor and roof of the halt were covered with thick plates 
of gold ftudded with the codlieft eems. At the upper end, on a 
lofty fhrinc made of carbuncle, fat Fame. Her figure is like thofe 
in Virgil and Ovid. Above her, as if fuftained on her flioulders, 
Cat Alexander and Hercules. From the throne to the gates of the 
hall, ran a range of pillars with refpeSive infcriptions. On the firft 
pillar made of lead and iron,' {lood Jofephus, the Jewifli hillorian, 
"That of the Jewis geftis told," with feven other writers on the 
fame fubjefl. On the fecond pillar, made of iron, and painted all 
over with the blood of tigers, flood Statius. On another higher 
than the reft ftoud Homer, Dares Phrygius, Livy,' Lallius, Guido 
di Columna, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, writers of the Trojan 
ftory. On a pillar of " tinnid iron clere," ftood Virgil : and next 
him on a pillar of copper, appeared Ovid. The Egure of Lucan 
was placed on a pillar of iron ** wroght full fternly," accompanied 
by many Roman hiftorians.' (^n a pillar of fulphur ftood Claudian, 
fo fymbolifed, bccaufe he wrote of Pluto and Proferpine : 

That bare up than ihe lame of belle }' 
Of Pluto, and of Profcrpyne, 
That quenc yi of the dcrke pyne. 

The hall was filled with the writers of ancient tales and romances, 
whofe fubje^s and names were too numerous to be recounted. In 
the mean time crowds from every nation and of every condition 
filled the hall, and each prcfented his claim to the queen. A mef- 
fenger is difpatched to fummon Eulus from his cave in Thrace ; who 
is ordered to bring his two clarions called Slander and Praifi, and 
his trumpeter Triton. The praifes of each petitioner are then 
refounded, according to the partial or capricious appointment of 
Fame ; and equal merits obtain very dift'erem fuccefs. There is 
much fadre and humour in thefe requefts and rewards, and in the 
difgraces and honours which are indifcriminately diftributed by the 
queen, without difcernment and by chailce. The poet then enters 
the houfe or labyrinth of Rumour. It was buiit of fallow twigs, like 
a cage, and therefore admitted every found. Its doors were alfo 
more numerous than leaves on the trees, and always ftood open. 
Thefe are romantic exa^erations of Ovid's inventions on the fame 
fubje£t. It was moreover fixty miles in length, and perpetually 
turning round. From this houfe, fays the poet, iffued tidings of 

' In the compofitioii of thefe pillars, Chaucer difplayF hii chemical know- 
ledge. 

' Dares Phrygius and Livy are both citrd in Chaucer's Drtme, v. IQ70, 1014. 
Chaucer is fond of quoting Livy. He was alfo much admired by Petrarch, who, 
while al Paris, adiftcd in irantlating him into French. This cin-umfiancc might 
make Livy a favourite with Chaucer. See Fie dc Pitrarqiu, \\\. p. 547. 

' Was not this Intended to charaflerife Lucan T Quintillian fays of Lucan, 
" Orateriim magis quam pBtlu annumerandus." Iiifiil. Oral, L, -x. c. i, 

* [Morris's C^ucer, v. 155, ver. 410.] Chaucer alludes 10 this poem of 
Claudian in the Marciaial'i TaU, where he calls Pluto, the king of " fayrie," 
ver. 1744. 
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every kind, like fountains snd rivers from the Tea. Its inhabitants, 
who were eternally employed in hearing or telling news, together 
with the rife of reports, and the formation of lies, are then humor- 
oufly defcribed : the company is chiefly compofed of failors, pilgrims, 
and pardoners. At length our author is awakened at feeing a 
venerable perfonage of great authority : and thus the ViHon abruptly ' 
concludes. 

Pope has imitated this piece with his ufual elegance of di£tion and 
harmony of verftlicatioti. But in the mean time, he has not only 
mifreprefented the Aory, but marred the chara<3er of the poem. He 
has endeavoured to corred its extravagances by new refinements 
and additions of another caft : but he did not confider, that extrava- 
gances are efTential to a poem of fuch a ftru£lure, and even confli- 
tute its beauties. An attempt to unite order and eza^nefs of ima- 
gery with a fubjeil formed on principles fo pro fefTedly romantic and 
anomalous, is like giving Corinthian pillars to a Gothic palace. 
When I read Pope's elegant imitation of this piece, I think I am 
walking among the modern monuments unfuitably placed in Weft- 
minfter Abbey. 



SECTION XV. 

HING can be more ingenioufly contrived than the 
:afion on which Chaucer's Canterbury Tales are fup- 
ed to be recited. A company of pilgrims, on their 
rney to vifit the Qirinc of Thomas Uecket at Can- 
luiy, lodge at the Tabard Inn in Southwark. Al- 
though flrangers to each other, they are alTembled in one room at 
fupper, as was then the cuftom ; and agree, not only to travel 
together the next morning, but to relieve the fetigue of the journey 
by telling each a Itory.' Chaucer undoubtedly intended to imitate 
Boccaccio, whofe Decameron was then the moil popular of books, in 
writing a fet of tales. But the circumftance invented by Boccaccio, 
as the caufe which gave rife to his Decamereiij or the relation of his 
hundred llories,^ is by no means fo happily conceived as that of 
Chaucer for a fimilar purpofe. Boccaccio fuppofes, that when the 
plague began to abate at Florence, ten young perfons of both fexes 
retired to 2 country houfe, two miles from the city, with a defign of 

' There is an inn at Burford in Oxfordlhirc, which accommodaled pilgrims on 
their road to Saint Ednard's flirine in the abbey of Gloucefter. A Jong room, 
wirh a feries of Goihic windonti, ftill remains, nhich was their refeflor;. Inland 
mentions fuch another, Ilia. ii. 70. 

* It ii remaikablc that BocL-accio chafe a Greelc title, that is, AtiufUf*, lor his 
Tebi. He has alfo given Greek names to the ladies and gentlemen who recite the 
tales. His Ecleguei are full of Greek words. This was natural at the revival of 
the Greek language. 
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enjoying frefh air, and paffing ten days agreeably. Their principal 
and eftaDlifhed amufement, inf^ead of playing at chefs after dinner, 
was for each to tell a talc. One fuperiority which, among others, 
Chaucer's plan afforded above that of Boccaccio, was the opportunity 
of difplaying a variety of flriking and dramatic charaAers, which 
would not have eafily met but on fuch an expedition ; — a circum- 
fiance which alfo contributed to give a variety to the ilories. And * 
for a number of perfons in their (ituadon, fo natural, fo pra^cable, 
fo plea&nt, I add fo rational, a mode of entertainment could not 
have been imagined. 

The Canterbury Talti are unequal, and of various merit. Few 
perhaps, if any, of the Hones are the invention of Chaucer. I have 
already fpoken at targe of the Knighes Tale, one of our author's nobleft 
compofitions.' That of the Canterbury Tales, which deferves the next 
place, as written in the higher Hrain of poetry, and the poem by which 
Milton defcribes and charadterifes Chaucer, is the Squire's TaU.* The 
imagjination of this florv confiils in Arabian fi^ion engrafted on 
GotJiic chivalry. Nor is this Arabian fidlion purely the fport of 
arbitrary fancy : it is in great meafure founded on Arabian learning. 
Cambufcaii, a king of Tartary, celebrates his birth-day feftivat in the 
hall of his palace at Sarra with the moft royal magnificence. In the 
midft of the folemnity, the guefls are alarmed by a miraculous and 
unexpc^ed fpeiSlacle : the minftrels ceafe on a fudden, and all the 
afTembly is huflied in filence, furprife, and fufpenfe. 

Whil that the kyng Tit thus in his nobleye,* 
Herkyne hii mynftreles her thingn pleye 
Byfora him atte boord dtlicioully. 
In acre hiUe dore iX fodcynly 
Thcr com a. knight upon a need of bras, 
And in his honda brod niyniur of glai ; 
Upon his thomb he had of gold a ryng, 
And by his fide a naked fnerd hangyng ; 
And up he rtdeth to th« hcyghe bord. 
In al the hallc ne was ther Tpoke a word, 
For merrayl of this knight ; him to byholde 
Ful bcGly they najten yong and olde. 

' Thereaderwitlexcuremy irregularity in not conlidcring; it under the Ca«br£in7 
Tiofri. I have here given the reafon, which '» my apology, in the text, 

■ ILe Chevalier de Chatelain findi the original of this talc in the old French 
romance of GEcbmutf J, in 19,000 linen, printed in iS66 by the Belgian Academy, 
written from Spanifh and Moorifh fources by Adam or Ad£nh Le Soy, King of 
the Minftiels of the Duke of Brabant, in the thirteenth century. The Chevalict 
printed a modem French verfe Iketch of the ftory of Cl&imadei in 1S5I, and re- 
ifliicd it in iSti; with a frelh preface, as a fecond edition. The French Romance 
hai a wooden horfe with fpnngi in it, which ii managed by " toumant lei cheviUe*," 
(pegi, pins), and Chauccr'i brafs one Is managed thus too : " Ye moote trille a 

Eyn, ttant in hii ere." But here, and in the fa£i that the common people arc, in 
Dth tales, aftonilhed at the horfes, ends the likened of ClecmaJii and the Squa-e't 

' [Morris's Chaucer, ii, 357, ver. 69.] See a fine romantic ftory of a Comte de 
Macon who, while rETelllnir in his hall with many knights, is fiiddenly alarmed by 
of a gigantic figure of a black man, momited on a black Heed. This 
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Thefe prcfcntswere lent by the king of Arabia and India to Cam- 
bufcan in honour of his feaft. The horie of brafs, on the Ikilfiil 
movement and management of certain fecrct fprings, tranfported his 
rider into the moft diflant region of the world in the fpace of twen^- 
foiir hours ; for, as the rider chofe, he could fljr in the air with the 
fwiftnefs of an eagle : and again, as occafion reqiurcd, he could ftand 
motionlefs in oppolition to the ftrongeft force, vanilb on a fudden at 
command, and return at his mailer's call. The Mirror of Glafs 
was endued with the power of Ihewing any future dilafiers which 
might happen to Cambufcan's kingdom, and difcovered the moft 
hidden machinations of treafon. The Naked Sword could pierce 
armour deemed impenetrable, 

Were it u thikke iu i» « bniunched 00k. 
And he who was wounded with it could never be healed, unlefs its 
pofleflbr could be entreated to ftroke the wound with its edge. The 
Ring was intended for Canace, Cambufcan's daughter, and while 
Ibe bore it in her purfe, or wore it on her thumb, enabled her to un- 
derftand the language of every fpecics of birds, and the virtues of 
every plant : 

And whan this knight thus \aAJt hii tale told,' 

He tit out of the halle, and doun be light. 

His fteede, nhich that Icfaon as lonne bright, 

Stant in the court as ftille as enj ftoon. 

This knight is to hi« chambre lad anoon, 

And is unarmed, and to mete i-feCt. 

This prefentz hea iul richely i-feli. 

This 18 to fayn, the fwerd and the niyrrour. 

And bom anon unto the highe tour. 

With ccitem officers ordeynd therfore j 

And unto Canace the ryng is bore 

Solempnel}', ther Ibhe lyt atte table. 
I have mentioned, in another place, the &vourite philolbphical 
ftudies of the Arabians.* In this poem the nature of thole fludies is 
difplayed, and their operations exemplified : and this confidcration, 
added to the circumllances of Tartary being the fcene of a£tion, and 
Arabia the country from which thefe extraordinary prefents are 
brought, induces me to believe this ftory to be [identical with one 
which was current at a very ancient date among] the Arabians. At 
leaft it is formed on their principles. Their fciences were tinSured 
with the warmth of their imaginations, and conlifted in wonderful 
difcoveries and myfterious inventions. 

This idea of a horfc of brafg took its rife from their chemical 
Icnowledge and experiments in metals. The treatife of Jeher, a 
femous Arab chemift of the middle ages, called LopU PbUefopherumy 
contains many curious and ufeful procelTes concerning the nature of 



terrible fttanger, without receiring any obArufiion from guards or gates, rides 
direftlj forward to the high table ; and, with an imperious tone, orders the count 
to Mow him, &c. Nic Gillwi, Chrm. ann. 1110. See alfo Obi. ftw-^^v. 
p. 146. 

■ [Morris's Ckaueer, n. 360, tct. 160.] ' Difa. i. ii. 
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metaU, their fufion, pu rift cation, and malleability, which ftill main- 
tain a place in modern fyftems of that Tcience.' The poets of ro- 
mance, who deal in Arabian ideas, defcribe the Trojan horfe as made 
of brafs.' Thefe fages pretended the power of giving life or fpeech 
to fome of their compofitions in metal. Bidop Grofleiefte's fpeaking 
brazen head, fometimes attributed to [Roger] Bacon, has its founda- 
tion in Arabian philofophy.' In the romance of yaltntine and Or/oriy 
a brazen head fabricated by a necromancer in a magnificent chamber 
of the caftle of Clerimond, declares to thofe two princes their royal 
parentage.* We are told by William of Malmefbury that Pope 
Sylvefter II. a profound mathematician who lived in the eleventh 
century, made a brazen head, which would fpeak when fpoiten to, 
and oracularly rcfolved many difficult queftions.^ Albettus Magnus, 
who was alfo a profound adept in thofe fciences which were taught by 
the Arabian fchools, is {aid to have framed a man of brafs, which not 
only anfwered quellions readily and truly, but was fo loquacious, that 
Thomas Aquinas while a pupil of Albertus Magnus, and afterwards 
an Angelic do^or, knocked it in pieces as the dinurber of his abftrufe 
fpeculations. This was about the year 1240.^ Much in the fame 
manner, the notion of our knight's horfe being moved by means of 
a concealed engine correfponds with their pretences of producing 
preternatural cne^s, and their love of furprifing by geometrical 
powers. Exactly in this notion, Rocail, a giant in fome of the 
Arabian romances, is faid to have built a palace, tc^cther with bis 
own fepulchre, of moft magnificent archite^ure and with lingular 
artifice : in both of thefe he placed a great number of gigantic ftatues 
or images, figured of different metals by talifmanic Ikill, which, in 
confequence of fume occult machinery, performed aiSions of real life, 
and looked like living men.^ We muft add that agronomy, which 
the Arabian philofophers ftudied with a fingular enthufiafm, had no 
fmall Ihare in the compolition of this miraculous fleed. For, fays 
the poet, 

' The Anbiani call chcroiftry, u trcatlnK of m!nenli ind metab, Simia ; from 
Sim, a word GKnifpng the veins of gold and £lver in rhe mines. Herbelot, BM. 
Orint. p. 8io,li. Hither, amongmanyotber things, we might refer Merlin's two 
dragons of gold finilhcd with moft exqui£te workmanlhip, in Geoffire}' of Mon- 
mouth, 1. viii. c. 17. See alfo ibiJ. vii. c. ], nhere Merlin prophefies that a brazen 
man on a braien horfe Ihall guard the gatex of London, 

' See Lydgate's Traju Btkt, B. iv. c. 35. And Gower's Cmtf. Anumt. B. i. f. 
ij, b. edit. 1554. " A horfe of bralfe thei lette do forge." 
' Gower, Cmififi, Amaal. [ed. 1S57, u. 9.] L. \v. fol. Ixiiii, a, edit. 1554- 
" For of the grete cleric Grofteft 
I rede how bufv that he was 
Upon the clergie an hevedof bras 
To foige and make it for to telle 
Of fuche thinges as bcfellc — " 

* Ch. jdviii.y^. 

* Di Gifi, Rtg. Angl. lib. ii. cap. 10. Compare Maj. Sjmhdor. Awrt* MenJ*t 
lib, X. p. 453- 

* Dclrio. Difqids. Mt^c. lib. i. cap, 4. 

^ Herbelot, Bibl. Oritnt. v. R»etai, p. 717, ■. 
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He that it vrrought conthe/n/ many a gyn j' 
He waytedf many a conftellacioun, 
£r he tuAde do this optcacioun. 

Thus the buclder of the Arabian giant Ben Gian, as famous among 
the Orientals as that of Achilles among the Greeks, was fabn- 
cated by the powers of aftronomy i^ and Pope Sylveller's brazen 
head, juft mentioned, was prepared under the influence of certain 
conftellations. 

Natural magic, improperly fo called, was Itkewife a ^vourite purfuit 
of the Arabians, by which they impofed falfe appearances on the 
(be£)ator. This was blended with their aftrology. Our author's 
FrankeUin't Tale is entirely founded on the miracles of this art. 

For I am Gkcr that thcr ben GHences,* 
^ whiche men maken dyverfe anparence*, 
which as the liibtile tregetoures pleyen. 
For ofte at feftcs hirvc I herd reyen. 
That trcecttoures, nithinne an halte large, 
Han made in come nater and a barge. 
And in the halle rawen up and doun. 
Som tyme hath lemed cfme a grym leoun ; 
Some tyroe a caftel al of lym and fton. 

Afterwards a mao^cian in the fame poem Ihews various fpecimcns of 
his art in railing fuch illufions : and by way of diverting King Aure- 
lius before fupper, prefents before him parks and foreits filled with 
deer of vaft proportion, fomc of which are kilted with hounds and 
others with arrows. He then fhews the king a beautiful lady in a 
dance. At the clapping of the magician's hands all thefe deceptions 
difappear.' Thefe feats are faid to be performed by confultation of 



' [Morris's Chaucer, ii. 358, ver. 110.] I do not precifely underftand ibe line 
immediattly following. 

" And knew fill many a feal and many a bond." 

Stal may mean a lalirmanic fidl ured in aftrology. Or the Hermetic Teal 
ttled in chemiftty. Or, connefted with Boiut, may fignify conCrafli made with 
fpirits in chemical operaiioni. But all thefe belong to the Anbian philolbphy. 



out of nhich they formed Talifmans to draw down fpirits or angels. The Anbian 
word Kitma not only ligniRes cbemifti^, but a magical and lupciAitioua fcience, 
by which they bound fpirits to their will and drew from them the information re- 
quired. See Herbelot, DiS. Oritnt, p. tio, looj. The curious and more inquili- 
tire reader may confult Cornelius A^rippa, De Famt. Scieitt. c. xliy.-vi, 

* Many myOeries were concealed m the compolition of this Ihield. It dcftroyed 
all the charms and enchantments nhich either demons or giants could make by 
gutie or magic art. Herbelot, ubifafr. v. Cum. p. 596, a. 

* [Morris's Chmurr, iii, 14, ver. 4.1 r.] ' jugglers. 

* But bis mod capital performance is to remove an imtnenlc chain of rocks from 
the lea-lhore : this is done in fuch a manner, that for the fpace of one week " it 
femed« that the rockesnere aweye." IHJ.ver. 560. By the way, this tale appcan W 
be a trandation. He fays, " As thefe bokes me reioerabre." v. J07. Ana " Prom 
Gerounay to the mouth of Sayne." v. ^t6. The Galoune ajid Seine are livert 
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the ftars.* We frequently read in romances of illufive appearances 
framed by magicians,^ which by the fame powers arc made fuddenly 
to vanifli. To trace the matter home to its true fource, thcfe 
fi3ions have their origin in a fcience which profefTedly made a con- 
fiderable part of the Arabian learning.' In the twelfth century the 
number of magical and aftrological Arabic books tranflatcd into 
Latin was prodigious.* Chaucer, in the fiction before us, fuppofes 
that fome of the guefts in Cambufcan's hall believed the Trojan 
horfe to be a temporary illufion, effected by the power of magic.' 
An apparcnce maad by fom niagik,* 
As jogeloun picyen at this fcAes grete. 
In fpeaking of the metallurgy of the Arabians, I mull not omit the 
fublime imagination of Spenrer,or rather fome firitifh bard, who feigns 
that the magician Merlin intended to build a wall of brafs about Cair- 
mardin (Carmarthen) ; but that being haftily called away by the Lady 
of the Lake, and flain by her perfidy, he has left his fiends Hill at 
work on this mighty ftrudurc round their brazen cauldrons, under a 
rock among the neighbouring woody cliffs of Dynevor^ who dare not 
defift till their maAer returns. At this day, lays the poet> if you 
Uften at a chink or cleft of the rock : 

Such ghallly noyfe of yron thaints'' 
And brafen Caudrons thou llialt rombling heare, 
Which thoufand fprights with long enduring puna 
Doe toSe, that it will ftonn thy feeble brainesi 



' See Franktl. Tab. The Chriftians called this one of the diaboliczl am 
of the Saracens or Arabians. And many of their own philofopbers, who after- 
wards wrote on the fubjeA or peifbrmed experiments on its principles, were Jkid 
to deal with the devil. Witnefs our Bacon, Set. From Sir John Mandeville's 
Travtlt it appears, that the fe fcienceiwere in high requeft in the court of the Cham 
of Tartary about the vear r)4o, He fays, that,'at a great feftival, on one fide of 
the Emperor's table, tic faw placed many philofopheis Ikilled in various fciences, 
fuch as aftronomy, necromancy, geometry, and pyromancy : that fome of thele had 
before them aftrolabcs of gold and precious ftones, others had hoiologes richly 
fumilhed with many other mathematical inftrumenta. Sec. chap. Ixxi. Sir John Man- 
deville began his travels into thcEaft, in 1311, and finilhed his book in 1364, chap, 
cix. See Johannes Sarilb. Poljcrat. 1. 1. cap. xi, fol. 10, b. 

' Sec whatis&id ofSpenrer'sfo^F/grinrAOi^. .S>rni/. ^xi. p. 113. 

* Herbelot mentions many oriental pieces, " Qui traittenl de cette art pcniidcux 
et defrndu." Dia. Oriint. v. Schr. Compare Agrippa, ubifiipr. cap. xlii.^a. 

* " IrrepCt hac state etiam turba aftrologorum et magonim, ejus faiinK libris 
una cum aliis dc Arabico in Latinum converfis." Conring. Script Ctmmtnt. 
Szc. xiii. cap. 3, p. 115. See alfo Herbelot. Bibl. Orient, v. KetiJ>, palTim. 

' John of Salilbury &ys, that maeicians arc tbolc who, among other deceptions, 
" Rebus adimunt fpecics fuas." P^crat. i. 10, fol. jo, b. Agrippa mentions one 
Paletes a juggler, who " was wont to Ihewe to ftrangers a veiy liimptuoufe banlcet, 
and when itpleafed him, to caufe it vaniihe awayc, al they which late at the table 
being difapomted both of meiie and drinke," &c. Vaa. Scint. cap, xiviii. p. Si, 
b. Engl. Tranll, ut. ittjr. Du Halde mentions a Chinefe enchanter, who, when the 
Emperor was inconfolablc for the lols of his deccafed queen, caufed her image 
to appear before him. Hiji, Chin, iii, ^ iv. See the deceptions of Hakem an 
Arabian juggler in Herbelot, in v. p. 411. See/upr. p. 119, xjo. 

* IMorris's Chaucer, ii. jfii, ver. aio.l 

^ Fary^tm, [lib. iii, c. 3, ft. 9-1 1, edit. Motrii,p. i6g.] 
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And oftcDtimn great gtones, and grinoui ftownds, 

When too huge toilc and lat>aur them conftraines, 

And oftentimes loud firokes and riaging Ibwndes 
Prom under that deepe Rock moft honibly rebowndts. 

The caufe. Tome lay, ii this : A li'tlc whyle 

Beibre that Merlin dyde, he did intend 

A BRjtsiH WALL in compai to compjle 

About Cainnardin, and did it commend 

Unto thelc Sprigbts to bring to perfe£l end i 

During which worke the Ladj' of the Lake, 

Whom long he lov'd, for him in haite did fend ; 

Wbo, tbcrebv fbrft bis workemen tofbrfake. 
Them bownd tul his retoume their labour not to flake- 
In the meane time, throueh that fallc Ladiet tnine. 

He vras futprifd, and buried under beare, 

Ne ever to his norke reiurnd againe ; 

Nath'lelTe thofe feends may not their work fbrbeare. 

So greAtly bis commandement they ieixt. 

But there doe toyle and traveile day and night, 

Unlilj that brafen wall they up doe reare — 
This ftory Spenfer borrowed from Giraldus Cambrcnfis who, during 
his progrds through Wales in the twelfth century, picked it up 
among other romantic traditions propagated by the Britifli bards.' I 
have before pointed out the fource from which the Bridfli bards re- 
ceived moft of their extravagant fi£lions. 

Optics were likewife a branch of ftudy which fuited the natural 
genius of the Arabian philofophers, and which they purfued with in- 
credible delight. This fcience was a part of the Ariftoteiic philofo- 
phy which, as I have before obferved, they reiined and filled with a 
thoufand extravagances. Hence our ftrange knight's Mirror ofGIajty 
prepared on the moft profound principles of art, and endued widi 
preternatural qualities. 

And Torn of hem wondred on the mirrour,* 

That bom was up into the maifter tour. 

How men might in hit luche thiDgm fe. 

Another apfwerd, and layd, it migfatr ml be 

Naturelly by compoGciouns 

Of angcU, and of heigh reflexiouns j 

And layde that in Rome was liich oon. 

They Ipceke of AlAiU&ni and Vitilyon, 

And Ariftoile, that writcn in ber lyvea 

Of queynte mjrrours and prorpefiyres. 
And again. 

This roirour eek, that I have in myn bond,* 
Hath fucb a mighte, that men may in it fee 
When ther fcb^ lalle eny adrtriitf 
Unto your regne," &c. 

Alcen, or Alhazen, mentioned in thefe lines> an Arabic philofo- 
pher, wrote feven books of perfpeflive, and flourifhed about the 

' See Girald. Cambrens. ItU. Cambr, i. c. 6 1 Holioth. Hjfl. I. 119 1 and Camden's 
734. Drayton has this fiflion, which he relates Ibmewhat differently: 
ib. iv.jp. 6a, edit, ifiij. Hence Bacon'i wall of brali about England, 
rris's CAmttr, ii. jSi, ver. 117.] ' [Ihid. p. 3J9, ret, 114,] 
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eleventh century. Vitellio, formed on the lame fchool, was likewife 
an eminent mathematician of the middle ages, and wrote ten books 
on PerfpeSlive. The Roman mirror here mentioned by Chaucer, 
as fimilar to this of the ftrange knight, is thus defcribed by Gower; 

Whan Rome Hood in noble pllte, 

Vit^le, which was tho parfite, 

A mirrour made of hi) clergie,' 

And fette it in the townes eye 

Of marbre on a piller without, 

That they by thritty mile about 

By day and eke alfo by nieht 

In that mirrour beholde might 



The Oriental writers relate that Giamfchid, one of their lyings, 
the Solomon of the Perfians and their Alexander the Great, poflelfcd 
among his ineflimabie treafures cups, globes, and mirrors, of metal, 
glafs, and cryftal, by means of which he and his people knew all 
natural as well as fupernatural things. The title of an Arabian book, 
tranllated from the Periian, is, Tht Mirraur which refieEii the World. 
There is this paflage in an ancient TurkiQi poet : " When I am 
purified by the light of heaven my foul will become the mirror of 
the world, in which I (hall difcern all abftrufe fecrets." Monfieur 
Herbelot is of opinion, that the Orientals took thefe notions from 
the patriarch Jofeph's cup of divinarion and Neftor's cup in Homer, 
on which all nature was fymbolicaliy reprefented.^ Our great 
countryman Roger Bacon, in his Opui Majus, a work entirely 
formea on the AilHotelic and Arabian philofophy, defcribes a varie^ 
of Specula, and explains their conflrufiiun and ufes.* This is the 
moft curious and extraordinary part of Bacon's book, which was 
written about the year 1270. Bacon's optic tube, with which he 
pretended to fee future events, was famous in his age, and long after- 
wards, and chiefly contributed to give him the name of a magician.^ 
This art, with others of the experimental kind, the philofophers of 

' learning j philolbpby. The lame fiflion is in Caxton*s Trw bake. " Upon 



the pinnacle or top of the towre he made an ymageof coppcrand gave hym ir 
hande a looking-glafle, having Aich vertue, that if it happened that any Ihippes 
came to harme the citie fuddenly, their army and their coming Ihould appear in 
the laid looking-glalTe." B. ii. ch. xxii. 

* Cottfefi. Amatt. I. y. [edit. 1S57, ii. ig;]- 

' Hcrljelot, Di3. Oriental, t. Giam. p, 391, col. a. John of Salifbury mentions 
a Ipecies of dirineri called Specularii, who predicted future events, and told various 
fecreti, by confulting mirror^ and the furtaces of other polilbed refle^ng fub- 
ftancei. Pdjcrat. i. 11, p. ji, edit. 1595. 

' Edit. Jebb, p. 15;. Bacon, in one of his MSS. complains, that no perfon 
read leflures in Oxford De eerj^ai-va before (he year 1 1S7. He adds that m the 
Univeriity of Paris, this fcience was quite unknown. Efifi. ad Opus Minui CU- 
puidi IV. Et ibid. Of. Mia. cap. ii. MSS. Bib). Coll. Univ. Oxon. c. 10. In 
another he affirms that Julius Cxfar, before he invaded Britain, viewed our harbours 
and Ihores with a tetefcope from the Gallic coall. MSS. Lib. De PerJ^Si'vii. He 
accurately delcribes reading-gUffes Of fpeaacles, Op. Maj. p. 136. The 
Camera Obfcura, I believe, is one of his dilcoyeries. 

■ Wood, Hifi. Amiquit. Uxif. Oxm. i. lai. 
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thofe dmes were fond of adapting to the purpofes of thaumatui^ ; 
and there is much occult and chimerical fpeculadon in the difcoveries 
which Bacon affe^ to have made from optical experiments. He 
aflerts (and I am obliged to cite the paflage in his own myfterious 
expreffions) : " Omnia fciri per Perfpedtivam, quoniam omncs 
a^iones rerum fiunt fecundum fpecierum et virtutum multiplica- 
tionem ab agentibus hujus mundi in materias paticntes," &c.* Spenler 
feigns, that the magician Merlin made a glafly globe, and prefented 
it to King Ryence, which (bowed the approach of enemies, and dif- 
covered treafons.* This fi^iony which exa^ly correfponds with 
Chaucer's Mirror, Spcnfcr borrowed from fome romance, perhaps of 
King Arthur, fraught with Oriental fancy. From the fame fources 
came a like hdlion of Camoens in the Lujiad,^ where a globe is 
fhown to Vafco de Gama, reprefenting the univerfal fabric or fyftem 
of the world, in which he fees future Idngdoms and future events. 
The Spanifli hiflorians report an American tradition, but more pro- 
bably invented by themfelves, and built on the Saracen fables, in 
which they were fo converfant. They pretend that fome years before 
the Spaniards entered Mexico, the inhabitants caught a monftrous 
fowl, of unufual magnitude and fhape, on the lake of Mexico. In 
the crown of the head of this wonderful bird, there was a mirror or 
plate of glafs, in which the Mexicans faw their future invaders the 
Spaniards, and all the difafters which afterwards happened to their 
kingdom. Thefe fuperftitions remained, even in the do£lrines of 
philofophers, long after the darker ages. Cornelius Agrippa, a learned 
phyfician of Cologne about the year 1520, and author of afamous book 
on the Vanity of the Sciences, mentions a fpecies of mirror which 
exhibited the form of perfons abfent, at command.* In one of thefe 
he is faid to have fhown to the poetical Earl of Surrey the im:^ of 
his miftrefs, the beautiful Geraldine, fick and repoflng on a couch.* 
Nearly allied to this was the infatuation of feeing things in a beryl, 
which was very popular in the reign of James I., and is alluded to 
by Shakefpeare. [Aubrey, in his Mifieilamti, defcribes the beryl, 
and a drawing of one accompanies the text. This ftill remains an 
article of praoice and belief.] 

The Arabians were alfo &mous for other machineries of glafs, in 
which their chemiflry was more immediately concerned. The 
philofophers of their fchool invented a flory of a magical fteel-glafs, 
placed by Ptolemy on the fummit of a lofty pillar near the city of 

■ Op. Min. MSS. utfi^. * Fmrj Sljtetn, iii. ii. «i. ' Cant. x. 

* It ii diverting in this book to obferTe the infancy of ezperiiuental philofophy, 
and their want of knowing bow to ufe or apply the mechanical arts which they 
were even iflually poirefledof. Agrippa calls the inTcntor of magnifying gliffe*, 
" without doubtc ihe beginner of all difhoneftie." He mentions various lorts of 
diminilhing, burning, rcflefling, and multiplying glafTcs, with fome others. At 
length this profound thinker clofes the chapter with this fage refieilion, " All thele 
thing;es are *aine and fupeifluous, and invented to no other end but for pompe and 
idle pleaAirel" Chap. xxvi. p. 36. A trandation byjamet Sandford [appeared to 



■'.'i 



\yton't HtnUal Sfifi. p. S7, b. edit. 1598. 
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Alexandria, for burning fhips at a diftancc. The Arabians called 
this pillar HemadeJIaear^ or the Pillar of the Arabians.' I think it is 
mentioned by Sandys. Roger Bacon has left a tra6b on the formation 
of burning-glalTes :^ and he relates that the firft buming-glafs which 
he conftruded coft him iixty pounds of Parifian money.' Ptolemy, 
who feems to have been confounded with Ptolemy the Egyptian 
aftrologer and geographer, was famous among the Eaftern writers 
and their followers for his fldll in operations of glafs. Spenfer 
mentions a miraculous tower of glafs built by Ptolemy, which con- 
cealed his miftrefs the Egyptian Phao, while the inviuble inhabitant 
viewed all the world from every part of it. 

Great Ptolmcee it for hii Uoiaiu bke* 

Ybuilded all of glalle by Magickc poirrc. 

And alfo it iniprc|!;nable did make. 

But this magical fortrefs, although impregnable, was eafily broken in 
pieces at one ftroke by the builder, when his miftrefs ceafed to love. 
One of fioiardo's extravagances is a prodigious wall of glafs built 
by fome magician in Africa, which obvioufly betrays its foundation 
in Arabian table and Arabian philofophy.^ 

The Naked Sword, another of the gjifts prefented by the ftrange 
knight to Cambufcan, endued with medical virtues, and fb hard as to 
pierce the moft folid armour, is likewife an Arabian idea. It was 
iiiggefted by their Ikill in medicine, by which they affei^ed to com- 
municate healing qualities to various fubftances,^ and by their 
knowledge of tempering iron and hardening all kinds of metal.' It 



' The fame fablerc have adapted a Gmilar liflion to Hcrculei i that he erefled 

Siilais at Cape Pinifterrc, on which he raifcd magical looldng-gltifln. In the 
WW Ifife M^eri, at ibc fiegc of Hur in Perfia, certain philofophers terrified the 
enemy by a device of placing a habit (lays an old Englilh tranllation) " of a giant- 
like proportion on a tower, and covering it with burning- glaifes, looking-glafln of 
criflall, and other glalTcs of fcveral colours, wrought together in a marvellous 
order," &c. ch. xvii. p. iS>, edit. 1674. The Con&ndnopolitan Greeks poflelTed 
thefc arts in common with the Arabians. See Morifoius, ii. 3, who ia.js that, in 
the year 751, they fet fire to the Saracen fleet before Conftantinople by means of 
burning-glaltei. 

■ MSS. Blbl. Bodl. Digb. 183, and Arch. A, 149. But I think it vfas printed 
at Frankfort, 1614, 4to. 

' Twenty pounds fterling. CamptnJ. Stud. thtU. c. i. p. 5, MS. 

' fmn Qfitm, iii. [c. a, ft. lo, edit. Morris]. 

' Hither we might alfo reftr Chaucer's Hauft afFamt, which is built of ^fs, 
and Lydgate's Te^i ofGlafi. It is laid in Ibme romances written about thetime 
of the Cnifades, that the city of Damafcua was walled with glals. See Hall's 
Salirti, ice. b. iv. >. 6, written [before] 1597 i 

" Or of Damalcui magicke wall of gUfTe, 
Or Solomon bis fweacing piles of bralTe," &c. 

• The notion, mentioned before, that every fl:one of Stone-hcnge was wajhed 
with juices of herbi in Alrtca, and tinfhired with healing powers, is a piece of the 
latnc pbilolbphy. 

'' Montlaucon cites a Greek chemift of the dark ages, " Cbriftiani Labyrinthu* 
Salomonis, de temperando ferro, conficiendo cryftallo, et de aliis natutx arcanit." 
Pai^ngr. Gr. p. 375. 
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is the clalScal fpcar of Peleus, perhaps origioally fabricated in the 
fame regions of fancy : 

And other folk have nondred on the fwerd,' 

That vrolde palTe thonighout ereiy thing; 

And fci in fpechc of Thclophus the kyng, 

And of Achilles for his que^rote fpere, 

For he couthe with hit boihe hele and dere,* 

Ri^ht in fuch vjfc ta men tnt.-jt nith the fwerd, 

Ofnhirh right non jt have your-felven herd. 

They fpeken of fondty hardyng of metal. 

And Ipekrn of medicines therwiihal. 

And how and whan it fchulde harded be, &c. 
The fword which Berni, in the Orlando Innamorato, gives to the 
hero Ruggiero is tempered by much the fame Jbrt of magic : 

Quel biando con tai tempni fabbricato, 

Che taglia incajito, ed ogni &tatur2.' 
So alfo his continuator Ariofto : 

Non vale incanto, ov'elle mette il taglio.* 
And the notion that this weapon could refill: all incanutions is like 
the fi^ion above mentioned of the buclder of the Arabian ^nt Ben 
Gian, which baffled the force of charms and enchantments made by 
giants or demons.^ Spenfer has a fword endued with the fame eiEcacy, 
the metal of which the magician Merlin mixed with the juice of 
meadow-wort, that it might be proof againft enchantment ; and 
afterwards, having forged the blade in the flames of Etna, he gave 
it hidden virtue by dipping it feven times in the bitter waten of 
Styx.^ From the fame origin is a!fo the golden lance of Berni, which 
Galafron, King of Cathaia, father of the beautiful Angelica and the 
invincible champion Argalia, procured for his fon by the help of a 
magician. This lance was of fuch irrefiflible power, that it unhorfed 
a knight the inftant he was touched with its point. 

Fatto con arte, e con fottil lavoro. 
£ quella lancia di natura tale, 

Che reCfter non puolTi alia fua fpinta ; 

Forza, o deftrezia contra lei non vale, 

Conviea cbe I'una, t I'altra reiii vinta ; 

Incanto, a cui non e nel Mondo cguale, 

L'ha di tanta polTanza intorno cinta, 

Che ni il Conte di Btava, ne Rinaldo, 

Ne il Mondo al colpo fuo ftarebbe faldo.' 
Britomart in Spenfer is armed with the fame enchanted fpear, which 
was made by Bladud, an ancient Bridfli king IkiUed in magic." 



Sword.] See Dm Sluixalt, B. 

' Fairy Qiutn, ii. vili. lo. See alfo Arioft. i 
' [Bernfli] Or/. W™. L i. [43-4]- See alfo 



OH. Far. aii. tj. 

.iftuarl ^ Grttrt, 

worthy is called the ICoight of the Buning 



[In 1694 was printed the H^hryDfAmadiiofGreict,fta^Lifuittr1ofGrttrt, 
thtfmr OKolona ofTrebiJM. This ' ■'•- =- ~"~' -■-- >'-■-'-' -'" ->■- " — -— 
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The ring, a gift to the king's daughter Canace, which taught the 
language of birds, is alfo quite in the %lc of fome others of the 
occult fciences of thefe invenrive philofophers;' and it is the fafhion 
of the Oriental fabulifts to give language to brutes in general. But 
to underfhuid the language of birds was peculiarly one of the boafted 
Sciences of the Arabians, who pretend that many of their country- 
men have been fkilled in the knowledge of the language of birds ever 
lince the dme of King Solomon. Their writers relate that Ballds, 
the Queen of Sheba or Saba, had a bird called Hudhudy that is, a 
lapwing, which (he difpatched to King Solomon on various occaiions, 
and that this trufty bird was the mefTenger of their amours. We 
arc told that Solomon having been fecretiy informed by this winged 
confidant that Balkis intended to honour him with a grand embaUy, 
enclofed a fpacious fquaie with a wall of gold and filver bricks, in 
which he ranged his numerous troops and attendants in order to 
receive the ambafladors, who were aftoniflied at the fuddenncfs of 
thefe fplcndid and unexpected preparations.^ Herbelot tells a curious 
ftory of an Arab feeding his camels in a folitary wildernefs, who 
was accofted for a draught of water by Alhcjaj, a famous Arabian 
commander, who had been feparated from his retinue in hunting. 
While they were talking together, a bird flew over their heads, 
making at the fame time an unufual fort of noife, which the camel- 
feeder hearing, looked fleadfallly on Alhejaj, and demanded who he 
was. Alhejaj, not choofing to return him a direiS anfwer, defired 
to know the reafon of that queftion. " Bccaufe," replied the camel- 
feeder, " this bird afTured me that a company of people is coming 
this way, and that you are the chief of them." While he was fpeak- 
ing, Aihejaj's attendants arrived.^ 

This wonderful ring alfo imparted to the wearer a knowledge of 
the qualities of plants, which formed an important part of the 
Arabian philofophy.'* 

The vcrtu of this ryn?, if ye wol heere,' 
Is this, that nho-fo luft it for Co were 
Upon hir thomb, or in hir purs to bere, 
Tber is no foul that fleetb under the heven. 
That Ibhe ne fchal underllonden bis fteven,' 
And know his menyng openly and pleyn. 
And anfner him in his iangage ayc^n i 
And every gnu that groneth upon roote 



' Rings are a frequent implement in romantic enchantment. Anone a thoiirand 
inftances, fee Orland. bmam, i. 14, nhere the palace and gardens of^Dragontina 
ranifh at Angelica's ring of virtue. 

' Di8. Ortenlal. v. Ballds, p. 181. Mahomet believed this fooliOi 9ory, at leaft 
tbougbt it fit for a popular biiok., and has therefore inferted it in the Alcoran. 
See Grey's note in Rimbrai, part i. cant. i. ». S47. 

» Herbd. ahi fupr.t. Utgiage Ebn Yufif Al Thakefi. p. 441. This Arabian 
commander vras of the eighth century. In the Sevm Wlft Mafttri one of the tales 
is founded on the language of birds, ch. xvi. 

* See nhat is fald of tbis in the Dijfertatumi, 

' [Morris's ChoMter, ii. 359, ver. 138,] ' [voice,] 
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Sche fchil cek knowf , to nhom it no) do boote, 
Al be hii noundes never To deep and nryde. 

Every resuler of ufte and imi^|nation mufl regret that, inftead of 
our author's tedious detail of the quaint efFe£ls of Canace's rin^, in 
which a falcon relates her amours, and talks familiarly of Troilus, 
Paris, and Jafon, the notable achievements we may fuppofe to have 
been performed by the alBftancc of the horfe of brafs are either loft, 
or that this part of the ftory, by hx the moft interelUng, was never 
written. After the ftrange knight has explained to Cambufcan the 
management of this magical courfer, he vanilhes on z fudden, and 
we hear no more of him. 

And after fouper wo& thii noble kyng' 

To fee this hors of braa, with al his route 

Of lordei and of tadyes him aboute. 

Snich wondryng nas thcr on thii Hon of bras,* 

That fcth« this grtle fiege of Troye was, 

Ther as men wondred on an hors alfoi 

Ne was tbcr fuch a ivondiyng as was tho. 

But (ynally the kyng alkcdf the Icnight 

The vertu of this courfer, and the might, 

And prayd him tellen of his governaunce. 

The Hots anoon gan for to tnppe and daunce. 

Whan that the knight leyd hand upon his rajrne, 



Enfbrmed when the fcyng was of the knight, 
And hadd^ conceyred in nis wit aright 
The maner and the fbrtne ^al this thiag, 



Ful glad and biith, this noble doughty kyng 

Repeyryng lo his revel, as biforn. 

The bndel is unto the tour i-bom,* 

And kept among his jewels leef and deere ; 

The hon vanyfcht, I not in what manere. 



' [Morris's Ckauctr, u. J64, ver. 19+.] 

* Cervantes mentions a horfe of wood which, like this of Chaucer, on turning 
a pin in his forehead, carried hii rider through the air. [A fimitar fi£lion occurs 
in the Arabian NigAli' Eattrtaimmaiti, and muft be in the rtcoUeAion of every 
reader.] This borle, Cervantes adds, was made by Merlin for Peter of Provence ; 
with it that valorous knight carried off the &jr Magalona. The reader fees the 

'refpondence with the li£lion of Chaucer's horfe, and will refer it to the £une 



and Orfa 

At la fin 



original. Sec Dan Qfdxate, B. iii, ch. S. We hare the fame thing in V^a^me 
■ >/«,ch.axxi. [The romance alluded to by Cervantes is entitled "La HiftoKa 
, linda Magalona hija del rey de Napolcs y de Pierres de Proven^a," printed 
at Seville IJIJ. and it a trandation from a much more anrient and very celebrated 
French romance under a Gmilar title.— Jt if/on. The French romance i> confclTedly 
but a tranUation : "Ordonn^encefhii languain . . . et fut miienceliui languaige 
I'an mil cccchrii." A Provencal romance on this fubjeft, doubtlefDv the original, 
was written by Bernard de Treyiei, a canon of Maguclone, before tne dole of the 
twelfth ccnturr. See Raynouard, Petjui dti TraabaJaarr, vol. ii. p. 317. On the 
authority of Garict, I^* di ta •iiiile de ManipdUr, Petrarch i> ftated to have cor- 
rected and embellilhed this romance. — Pr'ui. Of this extremely popular book 
there were numerous editions in French and SpaniOi, and there is one in German, 
See Bruner, laft edit. iv. 64,]-t.] 

' The bridle of the enchanted horfe ii carried into the tower, which was the 
treafurj of Cambufcan's caftlr, to be kept among the jewels. Thus when Kong 
Richard I. in a crulade, took Cypius, among the treafures in the cafUes are redtea 
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Bj fuch inventions we are willing to be deceived. Thefe are the 
triumphs of deception over truth : 

Magnanima menrogna, hor quaodo e al vera 
Si ImHo, che li pofla a te preporre f 

The QtrhafOxtn/ordts Tale, or the ftory of Patient Grifelda, is 
the next of Chaucer's Tales in the ferious ftyle, which defcrves 
mention. The Clerk declares in his Prologue, that he learned this 
tale of Petrarch' at Padua. But it was the invention of Boccaccio, 
and is the laA in his Dtcamiron? Petrarch, although moll intimately 
conne&ed with Boccaccio for near thirty years, never had feen the 
DtcamtroH^ till juft before his death. It accidentally fell into his 
hands, while he refided at Arqua, between Venice and Padua, in 
1374. The tale of Grifelda Kruck him more than any: — fo much, 
that he got it by heart to relate it to his friends at Padua. Finding 
that it was the moft popular of all Boccaccio's tales, for the benefit of 
thofe who did not underftand Italian, and to fpread its circulation, 
he tranHated it into Latin with fome alterations. Petrarch relates 
this in a letter to Boccaccio : and adds that, on fhowing the 
tranflation to one of his Paduan friends, the latter, touched with the 
tendernefs of the ftory, burft into fuch frequent and violent fits of 
tears, that he could not read to the end. In the fame letter he fays 
thataVeronefe, having heard of the Paduan's exquifitenefs of feeling 
on this occalion, refolved to try the experiment He read the whole 
aloud from the beginning to the end, without the leafl change of 
voice or countenance ; but on returning the book to Petrarch con- 
feflcd that it was an afieiSing ftory : " I Ihould have wept," added 
he, " like the Paduan, had I thought the flory true. But the whole 
is a manifeft fi^on. There never was, nor ever will be, fuch a wife 
as Grifelda."' Chaucer, as our Clerk's declaration in die Prologue 
feems to imply, received this tale from Petrarch, and not from 
Boccaccio : and I am inclined to think, that he did not take it from 
Petrarch's Latin tranflation, but that he was one of thofe friends to 
whom Petrarch ufed to relate it at Padua. This too fcems fuffi- 
ciently pointed out in the words of the Prologue : 



precious Aodm and golden cum, together mrh " SelBi artii freni* et ealcaribm." 
Vineiauf, Iter. Hitrofil. cap. ifi, p. jig, Trt. Script. Ai^l. torn, ii. 

' [Morrii'i ChmKtr, ii. 179. Mr. Thomas Wrighi dales in his ed. of the 
Cant. TtdityX^ax Chaucer t ran (latei hit QSrri'/ Tiub "clorelyfrom Petrarth's Latin 
Romance De Obtt&ratid ttfiJt Uxvid ]\/fytAobgia."—F.'] 

' Giorn. x. Nov. 10. Pryden, in the fuperlirial but tiveljr Preface to his Failtt 
fays, " The Tale of GHIitde was the ioTcntion of Petrarch j by him fent to Bocace, 
from nhom it came to Chaucer," 

It may be doubted whether Boccacdo invented the ftoiy of Grifelda. For, u 
Tyrwhitt obferves, it appears by a Letter of Petrarch to Boccaccio, pp. 5+0-7, edit. 
BaGl. I5ti, Om. fttrarch, fent irith his Latin tranflation, in 1373, that Petrarch 
had heard the ftory with pleafure, many yean before he &w the bt(amer9»,JtA. ir, 
p. IS7. 

* Fie de Fttrar^iu, ii!. 797. 
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Frauncn Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerk, nhos relhonque lirete 
Enlumrnd al Vtail of pottiic. 

Chiucer's tale is alfo much longer^ and more circumftantial, than 
Boccaccio's. Petrarch's Ladn tranflation from Boccaccio [has been 
printed more than once].^ It is in the royal library at Paris, in that 
of Magdalen College at Oxford, [among Laud's MSS. in the 
Bodleian],^ and in Rennet College library.* 

The ftory foon became fo popular in France, that the comedians 
of Paris reprefented a myftery in French verfc entitled Le Mjjiere dt 
Grifeiidis Marquis de Saluca^ in the year 1393-^ [Before, or in the 
fame year, the French profe verfion in Le Minagitr de Paris was 
compofed, and there is an entirely different verfion in the Imperial 
Library."] Lydgate, almoft Chaucer's cotemporary, in his poem 
entitled the Temple efGlafi^ among the celebrated lovers painted 
on the walls of the temple,^ mentions Dido, Medea and Jafon, 

' [Morris's Chaucer, il. 17S, ver. 16]. Afterirards Petrarch ii mentioned as 
dead. He died of an apoplexy, Jul. tS, 1374. See Ter. 36. 

' [See Brunei, laii edit. iv. 5G9-71, for a tolerably copioui account of the 
editions of this trafi in Latin, French, and German. Alfo for the EfvfitU in 
WahJierum.l, Among the royal MSS. in the Briiifh Muftum, there is, "Fr, 
Petrarchz fuper Hiftoiiam Walterii Maichionid et Grifeldis uxoris ejus." 8. B. 



* MS. 177, 10, M, 76) 17;, 14, fol. ifij. Again, ibid. 45S, 1, with the date 
14.78, I liippole, from the fcribe, 

* MSS. Laud, G. 80. 

* [This piece was printed at Paris about ijso; it has been reprinted in (acCmilc 
from the (luppoled unique) copy in the Bibl. Imperiale. See Brunet, iii. 1968-9 
(lift edit.) The carlicit French] theatre is that of Saint Maur, and its commence- 
ment is placed in the year 13C18. Afterrvards Apoftolo Zeno wrote a theaiiical piece 
on this iubjcft in Italy. 1 need not mention that it i> to this day reprelented in 
England, on a Itagc of the loneft fpecjes, and of the bigheii antiquity: I mean at 
a puppet-lhoir. The French have this ftory in their Parement del damei. See 
Mem. Lit. torn. ii. p. 743, 410. 

' [Catal. " - - - 

' And ii 
patience" is recorded. Urr. Ch. p. 550, ver. log. 

■ There is a more curious mixture in [Goner's] Baltidi la iaa Hinn IV., where 
Alexander, Hcflor, Julius Cscfat, Judas Maccabeus, David, Jolhua, CnailcmaEne, 
Godfrey of Boulogne, and King Arthur, are [affociated as the Nine Worthies]. 
Ver. %%i,feq. But it is to be obrcrred, that toe French had ■ metrical romance 
called Ji^at Mtuchabit, begun by Gualtier de Beljeperchc, before 1140. It was 
finilhed a few years afterwards by Pieiros du Reix. Fauch. p. 197. See alfo 
Lydgate, [apiid] Urr. Chauc. p. 550, ver. 89. Sainte Palaye has given us an 
extrafl of an old Provencal poem in which, among heroes of love and gallantry, 
are enumerated Paris, Sir Triftram, Ivaine the inventor of gloves and other artidei 
of elegance in drels, Apollonius of Tyre, and King Arthur. Mem. C/ifu. (Extr. 
de Poes. Prov.) ii. p. 1 54. In a French romance, Li Bvri de rixr d'amtur ej^rit, 
written t4;7, the author introduces the blazoning of the arras of fevend celebrated 
lovers : among which are King David, Nero, Mark Antony, Thefeus, Hercules, 
Eneas, Sir Lancelot, Sir Triftram, Arthur duke of Brittany, Gafton de Foix, many 
French dukce, &c. Mem. Ut. viii. p. 591, edit, 4(0. The Chevalier Bayard, who 
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Penelope, Alceftis, Patient Grifelda, Bel Ifoulde and Sir Tritlram,* 
Pyramus and Thifbe, Thcfeus, Lucretia, Canace, Palamon and 
Emilia.' 

The pathos of this poem, which is indeed exquifite, chiefly confifls 
in invention of Incidents and the contrivance of the ftory, which 
cannot conveniently be developed in this place ; and it will be tm- 
poffible to give any idea of its eflential excellence by exhibiting 
detached parts. The verfification is equal to the reft of our author's 
poetry. 



SECTION XVL 

I HE Talt of the Nannej Prieft is perhaps a ftory of English 
^ growth. The ftory of the cock and the fox is evidently 
borrowed from a coUc&ion of £fopean and other fables, 
written by Marie [de France'], whofe Lays [have been 
publiflied.] Belide the abfolute refemblancc, it appears 
ftill more probable that Chaucer copied from Marie, becaufe no fuch 
fable Is to be found either in the Greek /Efip^ or in any of the Latin 
^fopean compilations of the dark ages.* All the manufcripts of 
Marie's fables in the Britifli Mufeum prove, that ftie translated her 
work " dt I'Anghis en Roman." Probably her EngliHi original was 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon verfion of ^fop modernifed, and ftill bearing 
his name. She profeffes to follow the verfion of a king who, in the 
beft of the Harleian copies, is called Li rets Alured? She appears, 
from pafTages in her LaU, to have undcrftood Englifh.'^ I will give 
her Epilogue to the Fables :^ 

Al finement de ceft efcrit 
Qu'en romanz ai treite e dit 
Me nnmerai pour remerobraance. 
Marie ai nun fui de France 
Pur eel eftre que cicrc plufur 
Prendreient fur eus mun labeur 
Ne Toit que nul fur li Ik die 
Ell feit que fol que fei ublie 
Pur amur le cunte Wllame 

died about the year 1514, is compared ro Scipio, Hannibal, Thefeus, King David, 
Samfon, Judas Maccabeus, Orlando, Godfrey of Boulogne, and Monfieur de 
Palifle, marflial of Fiance. \{ji gifiii eiifemhu U vie du freuix c/ieueSer BayarJ, 
&c., printed in is»5-] 

■ From Mart iTArtAur. Thty are mentioned in Chaucer's AffimbU ofFetvlei 
Tcr. 190. See atfo Campl. Bt. Kn. ver. 367. 

< MSS. Bibl.Bodl. (Fairfax 16). 

> fB^ M. Roquefort, iSio, t vols. Svo. Dr. Mall is preparing a new edition 
of Marie's Lais tor 1871, nith a much improved text,] 

* [See MSS. Harl. 978, f. 76.J * UlnJ. 97>,fifr. citat.] 

• See Chaucer's Canttrb. Talei, vol. iv. p. 179 [edit. Tyrwhitt], 
' MSS. James, viii. p. 13, Bibl. Bod. 
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Le plus railUnt de duI rcalme 

M'cntreinis dc ceftc livre feire 

E dea Engleis eu romuu treire 

Elbp apclum celt livrc 

Qui! tianllata c litl elciirc 

Del Gni en Latin le Curna 

Le Reii Alum que mut lama 

Jje UanQatii puis en Engleis 

E jeo lai rimee tn France!* 

Si cum jeo poi plus propremcnt 

Ore pri a dieu omnipotrnr, kc. 
The figment of Dan Burnell's Afs is taken from a Ladn poem 
entitled Sptculum Stultorum,^ written by Nigellus Wirecker [or Will- 
helmus Vigellus], monk and precentor of Canterbury cathedral and 
a profound theologift, who flourifbed about the year 1200.* The 
narrative of the two pilgrims is borrowed from Valerius Maximus.' 
It is alfo related by Cicero, a Icfs known and a lefs favourite author.* 
There is much humour in the defcription of the prodigious confiifioa 
which happened in the farm-yard after the fox had conveyed away 
the cock : 

Mid afier him thay ranm ,* 
And eek with ftavei many another Tiatait; 
Ran CoUe our dosgCi and Talbot, and Garlond,* 
And Malkjm, witB a diftaf in hir bond ; 
Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray hogget 

The dokes criden as men wold hem <]uelle j* 
The gees for fere flowen over (he trees; 
Out of the hyvcj- cam tbc fwann of bee*. 

Even Jack Straw's infurre^ion, a recent tranla&ion, was not at- 
tended with lb much noife and difturbance : 

So hidous was the noyfc, a benedUilt ! ' 
Certes ie Jakke Straw, and his mernf, 
Ne madcn fcboutes never half fo fcnrillc, teC. 

The importance and affection of fagacity with which Dame 
Partlett communicates her medical advice, and difplays her know- 
ledge in phyfic, is a ridicule on the ftate of medicine and its pro- 
feriors. 

In another flrain, the cock is thus beautifully defcribed, and not 
without fome ftrtking and pi£turefque allufions to the manners of the 



irioull)' given, and in Tome of the later impreflioot 
r gta utfi/n/atur Braiutbu im ^cuL Stuliimm, Ice, 
See Brunet, laft edit. t. 1115. The rarlieft edition appears to be tint /ae tUd 
HBid, folio (Cologne, between 1+71 and 147S).] It is a common MS. Bumell is 
a nick-name for Balaam's afi in the Chefier IfJiitfuH PUni. MSS. Harl. 101 j, 
' ver. iioo. * See Fai. Max. i. 7. And CicikDhihua. i. 17. 

' [Morris's CAaacir, iii. 146, ver. 561.] ' names of dogs, ' kill. 

* ibid. This is a proof that the CiMtrburj Talti were not written till after tbc 
yeattjSi. 
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a cok, higbt Chaunteclere,' 
In al the lond of crowyng vai noon his pcere. 
His vois was mcHer than the mery orgon,' 
On mafle dxm that in the chirche goon j 
Wei iikerer was his ctowjng in his togge,' 
Than a ■ clok, or an ablray orologgc. 

Hit comb was redder than the fyn/ coral. 

And batayld,' as it were a caftel nal. 

His bile was blalc, and as the gect it fchiui ; 

Lik afur were his leggesi and hii ton j' 

His naylcs whitter than tbc lily flour, 

And lilc the bumifcbt gold was his colour. 
In this poem the fox is compared to the three arch-traitors Judas 
Ifcariot, Virgil's Sinon, and Ganilion who betrayed the Chrinian 
army under Charlemagne to the Saracens, and is mentioned by 
Arcnbifhop TurpinJ Here alfo are cited, as writers of high note or 
authori^, Cato, Phyfiologus or [FJorinus] the elder, Boethius on 
mufic, trie author of the legend of the life of Saint ICenelm, Jofephus, 
the hiftorian of Sir Lancelot du Lak, Saint Auftin, [Arch]bifliop 
Bradwardine, Geoffrey Vinefauf (who wrote a monody in Latin 
verfe on the death of King Richard I.), Ecclefiaftes, Virgil and 
Macrobius. 

Our author's fanuary and May^ or the Mirchanfs Tah^ feems 
to be an old Lombard ftory. But many pafTages in it are evidently 
taken from the Pslycratlcon of John of SaLifbury ; " and by the way, 
about forty verfcs belonging to this argument are translated from the 
fame chapter of the Poiycraticon^ in the fVife ef Bath's ProUguefi In 
the mean time it is not improbable, that this tale might have originally 
been Oriental. A Perfian tale has been publHbed which it extremely 

' [Morris's Chaucer, 'in. ajo, »er. 19.] * organ. ' [rurer. — Ritfm.l 

* pen ; yard. ' embattelled. " toes. 
^ ver. +07, See alio Aftn*. T. »er. J99, 

* " De moleftiis et oneribus conjugionim fvrundum Hicronymum et alios phi- 
loTophos. Et de pemicie libidinie. Et de multeria Ephefios et fimilium fide." 
L. iii. c. It, fol. 193, b. edit. 1511- 

■ Mention is made in this Prologue of St. Jerom and Theoptiraft, on that lilb- 
jeCt, ver. 671, 674. The author of the PJjcraHcmi quotes Theophraftus from 
Jerom, viz. " Fertur auflore Hitrvmuig autcolus Thnphraffi libellus de non ducenda 
uxore," fol. 194, a. Chaucer likewire, on this occalian, cites Vakrit, ver. 671. 
This is not the favorite hiflorian of the middle ages, Valerius Maximui. It is a 
book written under the aflumed name of Valerius, entitled faleriut ad Rufiaum 



aw> jMcenda uxtrt. This piece it in the Bodleian library with a large glols, MSS. 
Dizb, i£6, ii. 147. [It is a common MS, and is one of the produnioos afcribcd 
o Walter Mapes. See Wright's edit, of Mapcs, 1841. The author] perhaps 



adopted this name, becauie one Valerius had written a treatile on the lame fubjetl, 
inlerted in St. Jerora'i works. Some copies of this Prologue, inftead of " Valerie 
and Thtepkrafi" read Parapkrifi. If that be the true reading, which I do not 
believe, Chaucer alludes to the glols above mentioned. Helaiuit, cited juft after' 
wards, is the celebrated Eloila. Ttottula is mentioned, ver. 677. Among tbc 
MSS. of Merton College in Oxford, is, "Trottula Mulicr Salemitatu de paffionibus 
mulicrum." There is alfii extant, "TTottula,leu potini Eratis medici muliebrium 
liber." BaJil. 15S6, 4x0. Sa BXtatAontftax:. CalaL MSS. p. it i. And Fabric. 
BiU. Gr. xiii. p. 439. 

II. A A 
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relembles}' and it has much of the allegory of an Eaftern apo- 
lo^c. 

The following defcriptioti of the wedding-feafl of January and 
May is conceivea and exprelTed with a diftinguithed degree of poeticsd 
elegance : 

Thus ben thay weddid with folcmpiiitf ;' 

And an« fcft fittith he and Iche 

With othir worthy folk upon the deys.' 

Al till of joy and blis is that paleyi, 

And fill of inftmmena, and of liiaile. 

The mofte dcintevous of al Ylalle. 

Bifom hem ftood fuch inftniments of foun. 

That Orpheus, ne of Thebe» Amphioun, 

Ne maden never liich a Ttielodye. 

At every cours thcr cam loud menlhalcye, 

That never iromped' Joab for to heere, 

Ne he Theodomas yit half fo cleere 

Al Thebes, whan the cite wai in doute.* 

Bachus (he wyn hem fchenchith' al aboutc. 

And Venus laughith upon ertry wight, 

(For January was bycome hir knight. 

And wolde bothe alTayen his corrage 

In liberty and eck in mariaee) 

And with hir fuyrbrond inl)ir bond aboute 

Daunceth bifore the bryde and ai the route. 

,, ,68,]ch. IT. p. iji. 
^arj and Meg, it taken from 
a coUeflion of Fables in Latin elegiacs, written by one Adolphus in the year 1 31 j. 
l^eyfer. Hifi. Pott. Mid. Mvi, p. looS. [They are printed entire in Wright's 
LeOtH Sterui, Sx. 1841, 174-91.] The lame fMt is in Caxton't ^_^ [Adolpbut 
took many of bis ftories ^m Alfonfus.] 

' [Morris's Chaucer. \i. 531, vcr. 465.] 

' I have explained (his word, hut will here add fome new illuftrations of it. 
Undoubtedly the high table in a public refcflory, as appears &om tbele words in 
Matthew Paris, " Prion prandentc ad magnam mcnlam quam Dais vulgo appel- 
lamua." Fit. Abbot, S. Albam, p. 91. And again the faine writer lays, that a 
cup, with a foot or ftand, was not permitted in the hall of (he monaftcry, "Nifi 
tannim in majori menia quam Dais appellamus." Additam, p. 14S. There ii an 
old French word. Dais, which lignifies a (hrone or canopy, ufually placed over the 
head of the principal pcrfon at a magnificent feaS. Hence it was transferred to the 
ItAlt at which he £it. In the ancient French RevutH dt Garia : 

" Au plui haul dai» GH roy AnTeis." 
Either at the lirft table, or, which is much the lame thing, under the higheft 
canopy. 

[I apprehend chat [dais] originally ligntfied the wooden floor t [daisl Fr. de 
a,^bui, Lat.] which was laid at the upper end of tbc hall, as we (till fee it in 
college halli,&c That part of the room therefore which was floored with planki, 
was railed the doit (the reft being either the bare ground, or at beS paved with 
ftone) ; and being laifed above the level of the other parts, it was often called the 
h^k didi. As the principal table was always placed upon a dais, it began very 
loon, by a natural abufe of words, to be called itlelf a dai; and people were faid 
to fit at the dmi, inftcad of at the (able upon the dmt. Menage, whofe authority 
leems to have led later antiquaries to interpret dmt a camfj, bas evidently con- 
founded dot with t&r/, [which] at he obferves, meant properly the hangings at (he 
back of the company. But as tbc fame hangings were often drawn over, fo a* to 
form a kind of canopy over their heads, the whofc wa» called a dtri. — Tyr'aihitt\ 

* " fuch as Joab never," &c. ' danger. * fill, pour. 
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And cciteynlj I dar right wcl liyr this, 

Imeneus, ihat god of vreddyng is, 

Seirh ncTcr his lif lb mery i vreddid man. 

HoTdc thj pecs, thow pocK Marcian, 

That writefl un that ilke weddyng mcryc 

Of hir Philologie and him Merrurie, 

And of the fongw ihat ihe Mufes fonec } 

To fmal is bolhc thy penne and eelc thy toage 

For to dclcrivc oF tlu$ mariagc. 

Whan tender jouthe hath wtddid ftoopyng age. 

Mayui, that fit with fo bcnigne a cheerc, 
Hir to bihold it femede &yerye ;' 
Queen Efther iokcdf nerer wirh fuch an ye 
On AITuere, To meke ■ look hath fchej 
I maj' not yow devyfe al hir beautf ( 
But thus moche of hir bcaute telle I may. 
That fche wait lyk the hrighte noti* of May, 
Fulfild of alle beaiit£ and plelaunce. 
Thii January is ravj^fcht In a trivince, 
* At every tyme he jokith in hir face. 

But in bis ncrt he gan hir to manace. 

Dryden and Pope have modcrnifcd the two laft-mendoned poems. 
Dryden the tale of the Nonnes Prieji, and Pope that of fanaary and 
May : intending perhaps to give patterns of the bell of Chaucer's 
Tales in the comic fpecics. But I am of opinion that the Miller"! 
Tale has more true humour than either. Not that I mean to palliate 
the levity of the llory, which was moft probably chofen by Chaucer 
in compliance with the prevailing manners of an unpoliflied age, and 
agreeably to ideas of feltivity not always the moft delicate and re- 
Aned. Chaucer abounds in liberties of this kind, and this muft be 
his apology. So does Boccaccio, and perhaps much more, but from 
a different caufe. The licentioufnefs of Boccaccio's tales, which he 
compofed per cacciar la malincolia delle ftmint, to amufc the ladies, is 
to be vindicated, at leall accounted for, on other principles : it was 
not fo much the confequence of popular incivili^, as it was owing 
to a particular event of the writer's age. Juft before Boccaccio 
wrote, the plague at Florence had totally changed the cuftoms and 
manners of the people. Only a few of the women had furvived this 
fetal malady; and thefe, having loft their hufbands, parents, or friends, 
gradually grew rcgardlefs of thofe conftraints and cuftomary for- 
malities which before of courfe influenced their behaviour. For 
want of female attendants, they were obliged often to tate men only 
into their fervice : and this circumffance greatly contributed to 
deftroy their habits of delicacy, and gave an opening to various free- 
doms and indecencies unfuitablc to the fex, and frequently produ^ve 
of very ferious confequences. As to the monafteries, it is not fur- 
priling that Boccaccio {hould have made them the fcenes of his moft 
libertine ftories. The pl^ue had thrown open their gates. The 
monies and nuns wandered abroad, and partaking of tne common 



' A phantafy, enchantment. 
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liberties of life and the levities of the world, forgot the rigour of 
their inftitutions and the fevcrity of their eccleiiaftical chara&ers. 
At the ceafing of the plague, when the religious were compelled to 
return to their cloiftcrs, they could not forfake their attachment to 
thefe fecular indulgences ; they continued to praflife the fame free 
courTe of life, and would not {ubmit to the diJagreeable and unfocial 
injun^ons of their refpeflive orders. Cotcmporary hiftorians give 
a £hocking reprefentadon of the unbounded debaucheries of the 
Florentines on this occafion : and ecclefiailical writers mention this 
period as the grand epoch of the relaxation of monadic difciplinc. 
Boccaccio did not efcapc the ccnfure of the Church for thefe com- 
politions. His converiion was a point much laboured ; and in 
expiation of his follies be was almoft perfuaded to renounce poetry 
and the heathen authors, and to turn CarthuCan. Sut, to lay the 
truth, Boccaccio's life was almoft as loofc as his writings ; till he 
was in great meafure reclaimed by the powerful remonftrances of 
his mafter Petrarch, who talked much more to the purpofe«than his 
confcfTor. This Boccaccio himfelf acknowledges in the fifth of his 
eclogues, entitled PhilofitrBphos^ which like tnofe of Petrarch are 
enigmatical and obfcure. 

But to return to the Milhr's Tale. The charafter of the Clerk 
of Oxford, who ftudied aftrology, a fcience then in high repute, 
but, under the fpecious appearance of decorum and the malk of the 
ferious philofopher, carried on intrigues, is painted with thefe lively 
circumliances : ' 

This clerk wa* dcped heeode Nicholas ; ' 

OFderiK* love he conde sod of foias j 

And thernith he was flcigh and Ril prtve. 

And lUc tB a mavden mcke for (o fe. 

A cbambir had he in that hoftillerye* 

Alone, nithouten en j comoaignye, 

Ful feiifly i-dight with herbes foote. 

And he nimfeU'aB fnete as a the rooK 

Of lokorjt, or eny ceteirolc' 

Hii ilmaeeft,' and booket gnt and fmalr, 

His aAryUbc,^ longjng n hit art. 

His augr^ ftoonei,' Icycn fain apart 



* HoTpitium, one of the old hofteb at Oxford, which were veiy nur 
the foundation of the colleges. This is one of die citiiens' houlesi a circnmftmnct 
which gave lile to the ftoiy. 

* the herb Valerian. 

* A book of aftronomjr written hj Ptolemy. It was in thirteen books. He 
wrote alio four books of judicial aftrologj. He was an Egyptian alhvlogill, and 
flourifhed under Marcus Antoninui. He it mentioned in tlie SamfmMr't TisEr, t. 
1015, and the lf{ft nfSaif^t Prvlegte, v. JS4. 

' aftrylabe { an allrolabe, 

' ftones for computation. Augrim is Algorithm, the Turn of the principaJ rules 
of common arithmetic. Chaucer was himfelf an adept in this fort of knowledge. 
The learned Selden is of opinion, that his Aftrolabe was compiled from the Arabian 
aftronomers and mathematicians. See bis prcf. to ffetrs m Draft. Paiy«ii. p. 4, 
where the word Dulcarnon (Tm/. Ct. ii. vol. iv. 933, 935,) it explained to be an 
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Od fch«kn couched at hi) beddei heed. 
His prelTc' i-covercd with a faldjrng reed. 
And >l above cher lay a e^j fawtrye. 
On wbich he made a-nightn rotlodjc. 
So fwetely, that al the cbunbui rang ) 
And Angtbu ad virgiarm he fang. 

In the defcripdon of the young wife of our philofopher's hoft, there 
is great el^ncc with a mixture of burlefque allulions. Not to men- 
don the curioHtyof a female portrait, drawn with fo much exa^efs 
at fuch a diftance of dmc. 

Fair ira» the yonge wyf, and themithal* 

As ciiy weGl hir body gent and Traal. 

A fcynt fche irered/, barred al of fillc ;* 

A barm-cloth eek as whit as motnc mylk 

Upon hir Icndes, ful of many a ^re. 

Whit wat hir fmok, and brondid al byfore 

And eek byhynde on hir coler aboute, 

Of cok-blak lilk, withinne and eek wichoute. 

The tapes of hir nhltc volupcr 

Weren of the lame futc of hire coler ; 

Hir filet brood of Glk y-fet ful heye. 

And ccneynly fche hadd a licoroua eygke; 

Ful fmal y-pullcd weren hir bronei two, 

And tho nere bent, as blak as m flo. 

Sche was wel more blisfiil on to iec 

Than is the newe perjoneCte tree j 

Aad fofter than the nol is of a wethir. 

And bv hir gurdil hyng » pun of lethir, 

Taflid* with £lk, and perled' with latoun.' 

In al this world to fcken up and doun 



Aiabic term for a root in calculation. Hi* ChaMn Yemam'i TaU proves his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Hermetic philofopby, then much in vogue. There 
is a ftatute of Henry V. againft the tranlmutation of luetali in Stat. an. 4, 
Hen. V. cap. iv. [1416-17]. Chaucerj in the Altrolabe, refers to two famous 
mathematicians and aftronomets of bis time, John Some and Nicholas Lynne, both 
Carmelite friars of Oxford, and perhaps his friends, whom he calls " reverent 
clerkes." AftrsUbt, p. 4+0, col. i, Urr. They both wrote calendars which, like 
Chaucer's Aftr^aht, were conftrufied for the meridian of Oxford. Chancer men- 
tions Alcabucius, an aftronomer, that id, Abdilaii Alchabitius, whole r/nfrg^iu-- 
tarium ad feitnliam judicialtm ajirmiomi^ was printed in 1473 and afterwards.] 
Compare Herbelot, Biil. Oriintal. p. 96^, b. Ketab. AlafiierUA. p. 141, a. 
Nicholas Lynne above mentioned is faid to have made leveral voyages to the moft 
northerly parts of the world, charts of which he prefented to Edward III. Perhaps 
to Iceland, and the coaAs of Norway, for atbonomical obrervations. Thele charts 
are Loft. Hakluyt apud Anderlbn, if^. Com. i. p. t9i,yi(i. an. 1360. (See Hakl. 
Fy.\. ni,>j.ed. 1558,) 

' prefi. ' [Morris's Chaucer, n. too, ver. 47.] 

' " A girdle [firiped] with filk.'" The Dtaar tfFMfic is " girt with > feint of 
filk with barris imale." Prol.v. ijE. See [Halliwell's i<nA. Di^. in v.] 

* taSeled j fringed. 

* [I believe ornamented with latoun in the Ihape of pearls. — Tymuldtt. An ex- 
prellion ufed bjr Francis Thynne in hi* letter to Speght will explain this term : 
" and Orfrayes being compounded of the French er anAfrias, (or fryfe EngliOi,) is 
that which to this daye (being now made all of one ftu^ or fubftancc) 1* called 
frifed or pcrled cloth of gold." — 'Price^ 

* latotin, or chekelaton, is cloth of gold. 
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There ays no man To njrs, that couthe theoche 
So gay a (lopillot,' or fiich a ncnche. 
For brighter waj the JJ^nyng of hir hewe, 
Thati in the Tour the noble* i-forged newe. 
But of hir long, it wa^ as lowde and yemc* 
As eny Twalwc chitecrng on a beme. 
Therco Iche cowde Ikippe, and make a game. 
As en; kyde or calf folnyng his dame. 
Hir mouth was fneete ax bragat* is or mcth, 
Or hoard of apples, layd in hay or heth. 
Wynfyng fche was, as is ■ joly colt j 
Long as % mail, and upright as a bolt.' 
A broch* Iche bar upon hir loue mleer. 
As brod as is the bos of a boclecr.' 
Hir fchos were laced on hir legges heyghe. 

Nicholas, as we may fuppofe, was not proof againft the charms of 
his blooming hoftefs. He has frequent opportunities of converfing 
with her ; for her hufband is the carpenter of Oftney Abbey near 
Oxford, and often abfcnt in the woods belonging to the monaflery." 
His rival is Abfalom, a parilh-clerk, the gayeft of his calling, who 
being amoroully inclined, very naturally avails himfelf of a circum- 
ftance belonging to his profcffion : on holidays it w^s his bufincls to 
carry the cenfer about the church, and he takes this opportunity of 
calling unlawful glances on the handfomeft dames of the parilh. His 

Sllantry, agility, aSeftadon of drefs and perfonal clc^nce, (Idll in 
aving and furgery, fmattcring in the law, tafte for muTic, and many 
Other accomplimments, are thus inimitabiy reprefentcd by Chaucer, 
who muft have much retifhed fo ridiculous a chara&er : 
Not* thcr was of that chirche a parilch clerk,' 
The which that was i-cleped Abfolon. 
Crullc was his heer, and as the gold it fchon, 
And ftronted as a tan right large and brood; 
Fill ftreyt and event lay nis joly Ibhood.'* 
His rode" was reed, his eyghen gra^ as goos> 
With Powles wyndowes corven in his fchoos," 



" fo pretty a puppet." lThi«may either be conGdered as a diminutive fit 
' ' a pup)Kt, or as a corruption of fafillet, a young butterfly. — TjrviMt$.'\ 

piece of money, 
[brilk, eager. — TyrviMtt.'] 
* ~ A drink made of hoitey, ffucet, &c. 



*ap.i 

* [bril _ 

* bragget. / 
' " fhaight ai 

* ajewer [It Teems to have Itgnilkd originally the tongue of a buckle or dafp, 
and from thence the buckle or clafp ittclf. It probably came by degree* to fign^ 
any kind of jewel. — TyrvihiU.'\ 

* buckler. ' [See lAornt't Chaactr, ii. 113, ver. 479.] 

" I trow that he be went 
For tymbcr, ther our abbot hath him lent 1 
For he is wont for timber for to eo, 
And dwellen at the Graunge a &j or tuo." 

* [Morris's Chtaietr, vol. ii. p. 101, ver. 116.] '* hair. 

" Calcei femjirati occur in ancient Injunflioni to the clergy. In Eton College 
llatutei, given m 1446, the fellows are forbidden to wear j'etiuaria t^hala, as aub 
eaUgtr, White, red, or green, cap. xix. In a chantiy, or chapel founded at Win. 
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In bia holts rred he irentf fetully. 

I-dad he was ful final and propurlj', 

Al in a kirtel ' of a fyn wachet, 

SchapcD with goo res in the newe get. 

And thenipon he had a gay fuiplys. 

Am whyt a> is the blofme upon the ryt.* 

A mery child he was, fo God mc &re ; 

Wcl couthe he lete blood, and clippe and fchave, 

And majcc a chartre of lond and acqultaunce. 

In twenty manen he coude Ikip/v and daunce. 

After the fcole of Oienforde too, 

And vflth his Icgges caften to and fro i 

And pleyen fonges on a fmai robible ; ' 

Ther-to he fang Tom tyme a lovnlc quynyble.' 

His manner of making love mufl not be omitted. V 
her with his guittar : 



ngiy. 

He ironcth hire by mene and by brocage,' 
And fwor be wolde ben bir owne page. 
He fyngeth cronyng '' as a nigbtyngale ) 
And lent bire pymcnt, meth, and fpiced ale, 
And nafres VJVJ^t hoot out of the gleede j ' 
And for Iche wag of toune, he profredf meede.' 



cheftcr in the year iji8, within the cemetery of the Nuns of the BlelTed Virgin, 
by Roger Inkpenne, the members, tbat is, a warden, chaplain and clerk, are or- 
dered to go " in metis caltgis, et fotularibus non roftiatis, nifi foifitan botii uc! 
voluerint.'" And it is added, " Veftes deferant non fibuiatat, fed defuper claufas, 
vel brmitatt non ootandas." Rtgifir. Prioral. S. StoilAad Wialam. MS.Jufr. dial. 
()uatern. 6. Compare Wilkins's CmciJ. iii. 670, ii. 4. 

' jacket. ' [branch.] 

' A fpcciet of guitar. Lydgate, MSS. Bibl. Bodl. Fairf. 16. In a poem 
called Stafia and SmfiialUte, cvrnfyUdbj J inn LydgiUe : 

" Lutys, rubibis (1. ribibles), and geftrnes. 
More for eftatys than tavemes." 

' treble. ' [Morris's Chaucer, ii. 104, »er. 1S7.] 

• by offering money 1 or a ftttlement. ' quavering. * the [fire]. 

• See Rime afSir TAafai, »er. 31S7. Mr. Walpole has mentioned Tome curious 
particular concerning the liquors which anciently prevailed in England. Jmicd. 
Fmnl. i. p. II. I will add, that cider was very early a common liquor amon^ our 
anceliois. In the year ia9[4^]5, an. 13 Edn. I. the king orders the IhcntT of 
Southampton [Hamplhire] to provide vrith all fpeed four hundred quarters of 
wheat, to be collefted in parts of his bailiwick neareft the fea, and to convey the 
lame, being well winnowed, in good Ihips ftoca PortOnouth to Winchelfea. Alfo 
* n foard the faid Ihips, at the fame time, two hundred tons of cider. The 



10 put on board the faid fhips, s , 

rait to be paid immediately from the king's wardrobe. This precept i: 

French. Repjh. Joi. Pmtiffar. Epifi. #"« " ' 

Wickliffe tranftates, Luc. i.ii, " He fthal n 



French. Regtflr. Joi. Pentifar. Epifi. ifintoii. fol. 171. It is remarkable that 
'"■ '■■" Hefchal "■ 



at Winchefter, by the faid bilbop, it appears that the monks claimed to have, among 
other articles of luxury, on many feftivals, " Vinum, tarn album ouam rubeum, 
claretum medonem, burgaraftrum," &c. This was fo early as the year 1185. 
R*^T. Prierat. S. Stuitk. H^inlon. MS. fupr. dial, quatem, %. It appear* alfo, 
that the HorJaritti and Camerariui claimed every year of the prior ten doUa •v'tid, 
or twenty pounds in money, a,d. 1357. Ibid, quatem. ;. A benefeftor grants to 
the did convent 00 the day of bis annirer&ty, "unam pipam vini pret. xx.j." for 
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Agai 



his lightnet and tnajftrye, 
n a Icaffold hjre. 



Whan that the firfte cok hath crone, inoon ' 

Up ryft rhU jolyf loTcr Abfolon, 

AjiU him amjeth nj, at ooynt dnyt. 

But firfl: he cheweth grtyn and lycoria, 

To fineUeD Twete, or he hadde kempt h» heere. 

Under bU lungc a treire love he bc«re. 

Far therby wende he to be gracious. 

He romcth to the carpentcrea houi.* 
In the mean time the fchoUr, intent on accomplifliing his intrigue, 
locks himfelf up in his chamber for the fpace of two days. The 
carpenter, alarmed at this long feclufion, and fuppoling that hisgueft 
might be fick or dead, tries to gain admittance, but in vain. He 
peeps through a crevice of the door, and at length difcovers the 
fcholar, who is confcious that he was feen, in an aSeifted trance of 
abftra^ed meditation. On this our carpenter, refie^ng on the 
danger of being wife, and exulting in tbe fecurity of his own igno- 
rance, exclaims : 

A mao woot litel what him fchal betyde.* 
This man a fallc with his allronomye 



(hire. Dugdalc, Miniii)?, [edit. Stevens,] Append, p. i]8. The ufc of mead, 
mido, leeras to have been very ancient in Enguad. See Afnt. di^l. i. a6. Thome, 
CkriM. liib ann. 1 1 14.. Compare Differiai. i. It is not my intention to enter into 
the contioverfy concerning tbe cultivation of *ine), for mtjcing nine, in England. 
I Ihall only bring to light the follonin? remarktble palTage on that fobjefl from 
an old Englifh writer on gardening and&rming : " We might have a realbnable 

food nine gronyng in many places of this realme: as undoubtedly nee bad immc- 
iatcly after the Conoueft 5 tyll partly by flouthfulnefle, not liking any thing lone 
that is painefull, partljr by civill dilcordlong continuyng, it nas left, and lo nith 
tymc loA, as appearetn by'* number of places in this lealme that kecpe ftiU the 
name of Vineyardes : and uppon many cliffes and hilles, are jret to be feene the 
rootes and olde remayncs ot Vines. There is befides Nottmgham, an anncient 
houfe called Chilnell, in nhich houfe remayneth yet, as an auncient monument, in 
a Great Wyndone of GlalTe, the nhole Order of planting, pruyning, [pruning,] 
damping, and prelling of vines. Befide, there [at that place J is yet alio gioning 
an old vine, that yields a grape fufiicient tO make a right good nine, as nas lately 
proved. There oath, moreover, good experience of late years been made, by tno 
noble and bonoutabfc barons of this rcalme, the lorde Cobham and the lorde 
WyUiams of Tame, who had both growyng about their houfes, as good winei as 
are in many parts of Fraunce," &C. [Herefbachius] faure boekei 0/' Hufiamirj, 
[tranflated by B. GoogeJ 1578, Tg ihi Riadtr. 
' [Morris's Cimufr, ii. 114, ver. 501.] 

* Greyns, or grains, of Paris or Paradile occurs in the Romaant (^ iht Re/t, 
ver. t}6!). A rent of herrins pies is an old payment from the city of Norwich to 
tbe king, fealbned among other fpiccs nith half an ounce of grains of Paradife. 
Blomf. ^orf. ii. i6v 

' It is to be remarked, that in this tale the carpenter fnrears, nith great propriety, 
by the patrouels laini of Oxford, faint Fridefwide, [Morris's CAauerr, u. 106, f er. 

"This carpenter to blefTen him bygan, 

And leyde. Now help us, feynte Fridefnyde." 

• IM. ver. 164. 
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In Com wooilneErc, oi in (am aganye, 

I thought ay nel hovv that it rchuldc be. 

Men Ichulde nought knone ' of Goddes pryvyte. 

Ye I blefied be alwcy a lened man,* 

That nat but oonlv hit bileeve can.' 

So ferdc another clerk nith aftronotnye ; 

He walked in the feeldes for to pryc 

Upon the fterres, what ther fchulde bilille, 

Til he vns in a marie pit i-Eille. 

He laugh nat that. But yet, by fcint Thoinaa 1 

Mc rcwith fbrc for hecnde NIcnolat j 

He (chal be ratyd of his ftudyyng. 

But the fcholax has ample gratification for this ridicule. The 
carpenter is at length admitted ; and the fcholar continuing the 
farce, gravely acquaints the fomrter that he has been all this while 
making a moft important difcovery by means of aflrological calcula- 
tions. He is Toon perfuadcd to believe the prediction: and tn the 
fequel, which cannot be repeated here, this humorous contrivance 
crowns the fcholar's fchemes with fuccefs, and proves the caufe of 
the carpenter's difgrace. In this piece the reader obferves that the 
humour of the cbarailers is made fubfervient to the plot 

I have before hinted, that Chaucer's obfcenity is in great meafurc 
to be imputed to his age. We are apt to form romantic and 
exaggerated notions about the moral innocence of our ancellors. 
Ages of ignorance and limplicity are thought to be ages of purity. 
Tne direct contrary, I believe, is the cafe. Rude periods have that 
grolTnefs of manners which is not lefs friendly to virtue than luxury 
itfelf. In the middle ages, not only the moft flagrant violations of 
modcfty were frequently pradlifed and permitted, but the moft in- 
famous vices. Men are lefs alhamed as they are lefs poli(hed. Great 
refinement multiplies criminal pleafures, but at the fame time prevents 
the a£tual commiflion of many enormities : at Icaft it preferves public 
decency, and fupprefles public licentioufnefs. 

The Reve'i Talt, or the MilUr ofTremphgton, is much in the &me 
llyle, but with lefs humour.^ This ftory was enlarged by Chaucer 
from Boccaccio.'' There is aji old Englifh poem on the fame plan, en- 
titled : A rygbt pleafaunt and mtry* Htflorit of tht Mylntr of Abyngdan.^ 



' " PT '"'*' ^' fecrets of nature," * unleained. 

* Who koom only his Creed. 

* See ailb tht Shtpmaifi Tale, which was originally taken from Ibme comic 
French trouvere. But Chaucer had it from Boccaccio. The ftory of Zenobia, in 
the Matiiii TaU, is from Boccaccio's Cos. Fir. lUitfir. (fee Lydg. Both. vtii. 7}. 
That of Count Ueolins in the ikme tale, from Dante. That of Pedro of Spain, 
from Archbifhop Turvin, ibid. Of Julius Cselar, from Lucan, Suetonius, and 
Valeriui Maximun, Hid. The idea of this tale was fuggefted by Boccaccio's book 
00 the iame fubjefl. 

' DtcoBUT. Giom. ix. Nov. 6. But both Boccaccio and Chaucer probably bor- 
rowed from an old Conte or Fabliau by an anonymous French rhymer, i^fGemAn^, 
tt dt drux CUri. See [Lc Gnod,] FabSaux et Contti, Paris, i7sS, tom. ii. p. 115 
-114. The SUfmaii'i Tait, as I have hinted, originally came nom feme fuch 
French Coaieiir, through the medium of Boccaccio. 
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with hit wife and his fayre daugbtery and oftvjo paofe fcholUri of Cam' 
bridged It begins with thefe lines : 



This piece is fuppofed by Wood [without much foundation, per- 
haps] to have been written by Andrew Borde.' It was at leaft 
evidently written after the time of Chaucer. It is the work of fume 
taftelefs imitator, who has fuSciently difguifed his original, by re- 
taining none of its fpirit. I mention thefe circumftances, left it - 
Ihouldbc thought that this frigid abridgment was the ground-work 
of Chaucer's poem on the fame fubjed. In the clafs of humorous 
or btirical tales, the Sampnour's Tale^ which expofcs the tricks and 
extortions of the mendicant friars, has alfo diHinguiflicd merit. This 
piece has incidentally been mentioned above with the PiMoman's 
Tale and Pierce Plowman. 

Genuine humour, the concomitant of true tafle, conftfts in dif> 
cerning improprieties in books as well as chara^ers. We therefore 
rouft remark under this clafs another tale of Chaucer, which ull 
lately has been looked upon as a grave heroic narrative. I mean 
the Rime of Sir Thopai. Chaucer, at a period which almoft realifed 
the manners of romantic chivalry, difcerned the leading abfurditics 
of the old romances : and in this poem, which may be juflly called 
a prelude to Don Quixote, has burlefqued them with exquinte ridi- 
cule. That this was the poet's aim, appears from many parages. 
But, to put the matter beyond a doubt, take the words of an in- 
genious critic. "We are to obferve," fays he, "that this was 
Chaucer's own Talc : and that, when in the progrels of it, the good 

' [Abingdon is lituatcd on a mill-ftrcam, feveli miln from Cambridge. See 
Remaimi if the Early Popidar Poetry ef EnglanJ, m. 98, it.feqq. The fcene of 
ChauKT's ftory is called The Old Mill. See Wright's AiiecMa Uteraria, 1344, 
where the fabliau, above teferrtd to, will be found printed.] 

BUiL BoM. Setdrn, C. 39, +to. This book was given 10 that library, with many 
other petty bbck-lclter hiftories, in profe and verTe, of a finiilar can, by Robert 
Burton, author of the AMOtemy sf MeUuKhdy, who was a great collector of furh 
pieces. One of his books, now in the Bodleian, is ihe Hifiery of Tom T^itDiififijo, 
Svo,] whom a learned antiauary [Tho, Heame], while he laments that ancient 
hiftoiT has been much difguired by romantic narratives, pronounrea to have been 
no IeIs important a perfonage than King [F.dgar's] dwarf. 

* See Wood's Athen. Oxon. v. BorJe, and [RiUij. HeatM. 1857, in.] I un 
of opinion that Solere Hall, in Cambridge, mentioned in this poem, was Aula 
Solarii, — the hall with the upper ftory, at that time a fufficient circumftance to 
diftiQKuilh and denominate one of the academical hofpitia, Allhongh Chaucer 
calls It, "a grete college," ver. %ti. Thus in Oxford we had Chimney H»U, 
Aula cum Camino, an almoft parallel proof of the fimplicity of their ancient 



houfei of learning. Twyne alfo mentions Solere Hall, at Onford. Alfo Aula 
Salarli, which I doubt not Is properly Solarii. Compare Wood, Alk. Oxon. ii. 11, 
col. 1.1 3, col. i. u, col. ii. Caius will have it to be Clare UM.—Hift.AeoA.f.sj. 
Thofc who read Scholars Hall (of Edw. Ill,) may eonfult Wacht. v. Soller. In 
the mean time, for the reafons afligncd, one of thefe two halls or colleges at Cam- 
bridge might at firll have been commonly called Soler Hall. A hall near Braienofe 
College, Oxford, was called Glazen Hall, having glals windows, anciently not com- 
mon. See Twyne, Mifcd. Sjinietm, &c. ad calc. Afol. Antiq. Acad. Oxw. [160I]. 
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fenfe of the hoft is made to break in upon him, and interrupt him, 
Chaucer approves his difguft, and changing his note, tells the fimple 
inAru£livc tale ofAItliboew — a moral talt vertuous, as he terms it ; to 
ftiow what fort of fictions were moft expreffive of real life, and moll 
proper to he put into the hands of the people. It is further to be 
noted, that the Boh of 7J» Giant Olypbant and Chyldt Thopai, was 
not a 6£tion of his own, but a ftor^ of antique fame, and very cele- 
brated in the days of chivalry ; fo that nothing could better fuit the 
poet's defign of dtfcredidng the old romances, than the choice of 
this venerable legend for the vehicle of his ridicule upon them.'" 
But it is to be remembered, that Chaucer's defign was intended to 
ridicule the frivolous defcriptions and other tedious impertinences, 
fo common in the volumes of chivalry with which his age was 
overwhelmed, not to degrade in general or expofe a mode of fabling, 
whofe fuhlime extravagances conllitute the marvellous graces of 
his own Cambufcan ; a compofition which at the fame time abun- 
dandy demondrates, that the manners of romance are better calcu- 
lated to anfwer the purpofes of pure poetry, to captivate the imagina- 
tion, and to produce furprife, than the Anions of claffical antiquity. 



SECTION XVII. 

ugUT Chaucer's vein of humour, although confpicuous 

JK| in the Canterbury Tales^ is chiefly difplayed in the cha- 
~ "~^^n raflers with which they are introduced. In thefe his 
I knowledge of the world availed him in a peculiar de- 
' grce, and enabled him to give fuch an accurate picture 
of ancient manners, as no contemporary nation has tranfmitted to 
pofterity. It is here that we view the purfuits and employments, 
the cultoms and diverfions of our ancellors, copied from the life, 
and repre fenced with equal truth and fpirit, by a judge of manlcind 
whofe penetration qualified him to difcern their foibles or difcrimi- 
nating peculiarities, and by an ardft, ivho underftood that proper 
fele^on of circumftances and thofe predominant chara^eridics, 
which form a finiOied portrait.'^ We are furprifed to hnd, in fo 
grofs and ignorant an ^e, fuch talents for latire and for obfervation 

' [Warton lecnu to have be«n writing a random, vrhen he defcribed Sb- Thofitu 
ai " a ftoty of antique fame." It u, on the contrary, a broad burlefijue of Chaucer's 



m 



e whole context appears dearly to fliow. Tyrwhitt gravely 
ODierves, aa Price notei i " 1 can only lay, that I have not been fo fortunate as 
ro meet nith any traces of fuch a ftory of an earlier date than the Canterbury 
Tales," — nor has any one elfe !] 

' [Compace with Chaucer's Iketchea of iiia-ga with that of a.D. 1591, by 
Greene, in his S^p /"" "" ^ffiart Courliir, copied and enlaiged from Thynne'* 
Pridi OK^ £«ui£s«, written before 1570. See Tempermj PrefcKt to Six-ttxl 
Ckauetr, pp. loi-i. — F.] 
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on life ; qualities which ufually exert themfelves at more civilifed 
periods, when the improved ftate of fociety, by fubtiliiing our fpecu- 
lations, and eftablifhing uniform modes of behaviour, difpofes man- 
kind to ftudy tbcmfelvcs, and renders deviations of conduct and 
Jingularities of chara^er more immediately and neceflarily the objc& 
of cenfure and ridicule. Thefe curious and valuable remains are 
Ipecimens of Chaucer's native genius, unaflifted and unalloyed. The 
ngures are all BriciQi,and bear [comparatively faint marks] of ClafEcal, 
Italian, or French imitation. The chara^ers of Theophraftus are 
not fo lively, particular, and appropriated. A few traits ftom this 
celebrated part of our author, yet too little taftcd and underftood, 
m»; be fufficicnt to prove and illuftrate what is here advanced. 

The character of the Priorefs is chiefly diftinguifhed by an excels 
of delicacy and decorum, and an afiedlation of courtly accomplilh- 
ments. [French of Stratford-at-Bow appears, in oux poet's time, to 
have been a fort of bye-word] : 

Ther wm alfo a Nonne, a Priorefie,' 

That of hire rmylyng- wai fill lymplc and coj ; 

Hire grettcft ooth nas but by feynt L07 ;* 

And Frenfrh fche fpak fill faire and fetfflj, 
Aftur the fcole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenfch of Parys nas to hire unknone. 
At mete' nel i-taught nas Iche nithalle j 
Scbc lect no morfel from hire llppes falle, 

' [Morris's C-*fl»u-«-, ii. 5, ver. 118.] 

* Siuat Liy, i.e. [Sanftus Eligius. T. This bint is mentioned ^ Lyndlaj in 
his Maaarcke.'] The fame oath occum in the Vrtre'i Talt, r. joo. 

* dinner. [The Priortfs'i exaSt hehaviour at table a copied film Rtm. Ittfi, 
14178—14199. 

" Et bien fe garde," &c. 
To fpeak French is mentioned above among her accompliflimeDt*. There Ua 
letter in old French from Queen Philippa and her daughter liabel to the Prior of 
Saint Snithin's at Winchelier, to admit one Agnes Patlhull into an eleemoljwirf 
Gfterhood belonging to his convent. The Prior is requeftcd to gr«nt her, "Une 
Ljitn en votre Maifon dieu de Wynceflere et eftre un de» foers,'' for her life. 
Written at Wiiulifir, Apr. 25, The jrear muft have been about 1350. R^ftr. 
Pritrat. MS. fupr. citat. quatern. xix. fol. 4. I do not fo much cite thii infbncc 
10 prove that the Prior mull be fuppofrd to underftand French, as to (hew that it 
nas tMm the court language ; and even on a matter of bnCnefs there was at leaft 
I great propriety that the ^uecn and priacels Oiould vrrite in thii language, 
although to an eccleliaftic of dignity. In the l^me Regifter, there is a letter in old 
French from the Queen Dowager liabcl to the Prior and Convent of Winchefttr j 
to (hew, that it was at her requeft, that King Edward III. her fon had granted a 
church in Winchefter diocele, to the monaftery of Leeds in YorkOiirc, for their 
better fupport, " a trouver Gs chagnoignes chantans tons les joura en la chapcle da 
Chalicl de Ledet, pour laime madame Alianore reyne d'Angletem," be. *.D. 
'i*». quatern. vi. 

The Prioreft's grtatifi oath is by Saint Eloy. I will here throw together fbiiM 
of the molt remarkable oaths in the Canterbuty Tales. The Hoft fwean by aiy 
fatktr's fault. Urr, p, 7, 783. Sir Thopas, by aU ojtd breaJe, p. 146, J377. 
Aititc, by m7 ^, i.e. ^rM p. lo, 1167. T\ytlivs, bf migitu Marj tAt nd, f. 
14, 1749. Ag^in, ai it iiiai a tr*no kmght, p. 9, 961. Tlu Carpeoter'a wife, by 
fiuHt Thomas rf Kent, p. 16, 183. The Smith, hj CMftu fioU,p. 19, 674. The 
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Ne wette hire fyngm in hire laucc decpc 
Wei TOwde fchc carie a morfel, aod •rel luepe, 
That no drope iu lil uppon hire brcft*. 
In curtelJE nai fett al hire left;.' 
Hire oyerlippe wypudr fche fo dene, 
That in hire cuppc thir was no fertbing lene 
Of greet, nhan Icbe dronken liaddc hire draught. 
Fui femely aftur hire mete fche raught.' 



She has even the falfe pity and fen ti mentality of many modern 
ladies : 

Sche was To charitable and lb pitous,' 
Sche nolde weepe if that fche lane a moas 
Caught in a trappc, if it were deed or bledde. 
Of fmale houniin hadde fche, that fche fedde 
With roftud fleilsh, and mylk, and waftd breed.* 
But fore ncple fche if oon of hem nere deed. 
Or if men fraot it with a yerde' fmcrtc ; 
And al wai confcience and teadre herte. 

The Wtft of Bath is more amiable for her plain and ufeful 

SualiAcations. She is a refpe^table dame, and her chief pride con- 
fts in being a confpicuous and fignificant chara^er at church on a 
Simday, 

Of cloth-makyng' the hadde Aich an haunt,' 
Sche pafled hem of ^pris and of Gatmt, 
In al the pari&he nyf ne nas iher noon 
That to the offryrg byfbrn hire fchulde goon. 
And if ther dide, certeyn fo wroth wai Iche, 
That fche was tbanne out of alle chariii. 
Hire kevercheft* weren fill fyne of grounde ; 
I durtle fwere they weyghede ten pounde. 

Cambridge ^^rAv,\s^ toy father' t Hon, p. 31, gjo. Aeain, by ntf crvuiu, ib. 
93 J. Again, tar gedti bmes, or biniJiM, p. ja, 965. Again, hj fiilll OitkttriU. 
ib. 1019. Sir Johan of Boundia, by feiat Martjiu, p, 37, 107. Gamelyn, by 
gedSi bekty^. 38, 181. Gamelyn'ibrothci, byyowf XifJfrr, ibid. 173. Again,by 
Criftii an,i\>. 179. A Franklen, hy fami janu that in Galii ii, i.e. Saint James 
of Galicia, p. 40, 54.<), 1514. A Porter, by Gnddis btrdt, ib. jSi. Gamelyn, by 
ntf halt, or neck, p. 41, 773. The Maftcr Outlaw, by the^«ii« rodt, p. 45, ii6j. 
The Hoft, by iht predaat t»rfm Madriem, p. 160,4. ^jE?'"' by^M/'oir&'f htlt, 
p. 16I, 193. The Man of Law, Dtpardeux, p. 49, 39. The Marchaunt, hyfaiia 
Xhmuu of lade, p. 66, 745, The Sompnour, by g»d£s amit fwt, p. gi, 833. 
The Hoft, by eotku bami, p. 106, 1135. Again, by mofLi and by blade, i.e. of 
Chrift, p. i]o, igoi, A^ia, hj faint Danaan, p. 131, 1S14. Again, by /jiftf 
Jbaun, ib. 1834. Again, by Qrpiu demitd, ib. 1E3I. The Riotler, by GaMi 
^*e bents, p, 13;, 111 1, The Holt, to the Monk, )>j jear father kin, p, 160,43. 
'The Monk, by bUftrtiafi, or breviary, p. 139, 1639. Again, by Gadand faint 
Martin, ib. 1656. The Hoft, by ttmai blode and bamt, p. 24, 17. [See Papalar 
AnHqnitiet af Great Briimn, 1870, ii. 148-50.] 

' pleafure, defirt. * [reached], 

' [Morris's Chaneer, ii. 5, ver. 143.] 

* bread of a liner fort. * ftick. 

' It ii to be obferved, that (he lived In the neighbourhood of Bath ; a country 
famous far clothing [at that] day. 

' [Morris's Chmcer, ii. 15, ver. 447.] ' head-drcfi. 
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That on % Sonday were upon hire heed, 
Hir hofen were of fyn fcartett reed, 
Ful ftrejte r-teyed, and ichoos ful moyfte and newe 
Bold wag hir face, and fair, and reed of hewe. 
Sche was a worthy womman at hire tyfe, 
Houlbondes atte chirche dore ' haddc fche fyfe. 
The Franklin is a countiy gentleman, whofe eftate confifted in 
free land, and was not fubje^ to feudal fervices or payments. He 
is ambitious of Ihewing his riches by the plenty of his table : but his 
hofpitality, a virtue much more practicable among our anceftors than 
at prefent, often degenerates Into luxurious excels. His impatience, 
if his fauces were not fufficiently poignant, and every article of his 
dinner in due form and rcadinefs, is touched with the hand of Pope 
or Boileau. He had been a prelident at the feffions, knight of the 
fhire, a {herifF, and a coroner :' 

An hourehaldere, and thai a gret, was he ; * 
Seynt Julian he was in his country.' 
His breed, his ale, wax alwajr after oon { 
A bettrc cnvyned* man was nowher noon. 
Wichoute bake mete was never his hous, 
Of fleilTch and fiOch, and ihat fo plentyvous. 
It fnewed' in his hous of mete and drynlu, 
Of alle de^ntees that men cowde thynk/. 
Aftur the fondry (efouns of the jreer. 
He chaunged hem at mete'' and at foper. 
Fu) many a &t partrich had he in mewe, 
And many a brem and many a lure* in ftewe. 
Woo was his cook, bat if his fauce were 
Poynant and fcharp, and redy al his gcre. 
His table dormant' in his h^le alway 
Stood redy covered al the longe day. 
The chara^er of the Do£lor of Phifu preferves to us the ftate of 
medical knowledge and the courfe of medical erudition then in 
taftiion. He treats his patients according to rules of aftronomy : 
a fcience which the Arabians engrafted on medicine. 
For be was groundud in aftronomye." 
He kepte his pacient wondurly wel 
In houres by tiis magik naturel. 

' At the fouthem entrance of Norwich cathedral, a reprefentation of tbe 
Efpoufab, or iacrament of marriage, is carved in ftone; for here the hands of tbe 
couple were joined by the prieft, and great part of tbe fervice performed. Here 
atfo the bride was endowed with what was called Dm ad Mam icclefite. This 
ceremony is exhibited in a curious old pifhire engraved by Mr. Walpole, Aiued. 
Paixt, i. 31, [itprefentinKa Sfefalizk, but fuppofed bv him to reprefent the mar- 
riage of Henry VII. RefpcCTing thele alleged hiftorical paintings, fee Ibme 
valuable remarks by Mr. Jonn Gough Nichols in Nnlti Mid ^juriei, 3d S. x. 61, 
iji.] Compare Marten. Ril. Eccl. Aaecdet.W. p. Sio. And Hcame's Jafi^ici/. 
CUffltai. Append, p. jio. 

' An office anciently executed by gentlemen of the greatcftrcfpefi and property. 

' [Mo^Ti^'5 ChoMcer, ii. 11, ver. 5J9j 

' See [Fu/ifiar AnIiqtdHtt rf Great Britan, 1870, i. 303.] 

* [ftored with wine. — Tjrv.-Ml.] ' Ihowed. ' dinner. 

■ pike. • never removed. 

•• [Morris's Chaueer, ii. i+, ver, +14,] 
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Petrarch leaves a legacy to his phyAcian John de Dondi of Padua, 
who was likcwifc a great aftronomer, in the year 1370.' It was a 
Ions; time before the medical profefEon was purged from thefe fuper- 
ftitions. Hugo de Evefham, born in Worcefterfhire, one of the 
moft famous phyficians in Europe, about the year 1280, educated ij) 
both the univerlities of England, and at others in France and Italy, 
\ras eminently (killed in mathematics and allronomy.^ Pierre 
d' Apona, a celebrated profefTor of medicine and aftronomy at Padua, 
wrote commentaries on the problems of Ariftotle, in the year 1310. 
Roger Bacon fays, *' aftronomiae pars mclior mcdicina.'" In the 
ftatutes of New-College at Oxford, given in 1387, medicine and 
aftronomy are mentioned as one and the fame fcience. Charles V. 
of France, who was governed entirely by aftrologers, and who com- 
manded all the Latin treadfes which could be found relating to the 
ftars Co be tranAated into French, eftablifhed a college in the uni- 
verfity of Paris for the ftudy of medicine and aftrology.* There is 
a fcarce and very curious book, entitled : " Nmiit nudtciaa mtthodus 
curandi morioi ex mathemat'tca fc'tentia deprempta, nunc denuo revifa, 
&c. Joanne Hasfurto Virdungo, medico et aftrologo doi^ifltmo, 
auAore. 1518."' Hence magic made a part of medicine. In the 
MarchaunU Steond Tali, or Ht/iory of Beryn, rifely afcribed to 
Chaucer, a furgical operation of changing eyes is partly performed 
by the affiftance of the occult fciences : 
The nhole Icience of all furgery,* 
Wat unyd, or the chaungc was made of both tye. 



Leiand mentions one William Glatifaunt, an aftrologer and phyfi- 
cian, a fellow of Merton College in Oxford, who wrote a medical 
tra3, which, fays he, " nefcio quid Magise fpirabat.^ " I could add 
many other proofs. ° 

The books which our phyfician ftudied are then enumerated : 

Wd knew he the oliic Efculapius,' 

And Deifcorides, and eeke Rufusj 

Old Ypocras, Haly. and Galien ; 

Serapyon, Razii, and Avycen ; 

Avenois, Damalcen, and Conftantyn { 

Bernard, and Galifden, and Gilbertyn. 

Rufus, a phyiician of Ephefus, wrote in Greek, about the time of 

Trajan. Some fragments of his works Dill remain.*" Haly was a 

famous Arabian aitronomer, and a commentator on Galen, in the 

eleventh century, which produced fo many famous Arabian phyfi- 

' See Acad. U/crift. xx. 443. * Pits, p. j/o. Bale, Ir. ;o, xiii. 86. 

' Bacon, Op. Maj. edit. Jebb, p. 158. See alfo pp. 14.0, 147. 
< Moncfaui'on, BM. MSS. torn. ii. p. 791, b. ' In quarto. 

' y. 1989, Urr. Ch. 

' Lei. apiid Tann. Biil. p. itii, and Lcl. Sfript. Brit. p. 400. 
' See Amen's Hi^. Print, p. 147. ' [Morris's Chaacir, ii. 14, »er. 4»9,] 

" Conring. Script, dm. Sic. i. cap. 4, pp. 66, 67. The Arabians have tranlla- 
tions of him. Herbel. KM. Orient, p. 971, b; 977, b. 
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cians.' John Serapion, of the fame age and country, wrote on the 
prance of phytic.* Avicen, the moil eminent pnyfician of the 
Arabian fchool, flouriflicd in the fame century.' RhaHs, an Afiatic 
phyfician, pra^tifcd at Cordova in Spain, where he died in the tenth 
century.* Avcrtoes, as the Afiatic fchools decayed by the indolence 
of the Caliphs, was one of thofe philofophers who adorned the 
Moorifh fchools ercAed in Africa and Spain. He was a profeflbr 
in the univerfity of Morocco. He wrote a commentary on all 
Ariftotle's works, and died about the year 1 160. He was Ityled the 
moft peripatetic of all the Arabian writers. He was born at Cor- 
dova of an ancient Arabic family.' John Damafcene, fecretary to 
one of the Caliphs, wrote in various fciences, before the Arabian) 
had entered Europe, and had feen the Grecian philofophers. '' Con- 
ftantinus Afer, a monk of Cailino in Italy, was one of the Saracen 
phydcians who brought medicine into Europe, and formed the 
Salernitan fchool, chiefly by tranflating various Arabian and Grecian 
medical books into Latin.^ He was born at Carthage, and learned 
grammar, logic, geometry, arithmetic, aftranomy, and natural philo- 
iophy, of the Chaldees, Arabians, Perfians, Saracens, Egyptians, and 
Indians, in the fchools of Bagdat. Being thus completely accom- 
plished in thefe fciences, after thirty-nine years' ftudy, he returned 
into Africa, where an attempt was formed againft his life. Con- 
ftantine, having fortunately difcovered this defign, privately took 
Oiip and came to Salerno in Italy, where he lurked fome dme in 
difguife. But he was recognized by the Caliph's brother then at 
Salerno, who recommended him as a fcholar univerfally Ikillcd in 
the learning of all nations, to the notice of Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Robert entertained him with the highef^ marks of refpefl; 
and Conftanrine, by the advice of his patron, retired to the monadery 
of CaJSno where, bdng kindly received by the abbot Defiderius, he 
tranflated in that learned fociety the books above mentioned, moft 
of which he firft imported into Europe. Thefe verfions are fald to 
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Id. ibid, StK. xi. cap. 5, p. 1 14. HiJy, called Abban, was likcnife an cmincat 
" iin of ihU period. He was called Siaia Golem. Id. ibid. 
I. ibid. pp. It}, 114. 
' Id. ibid. See Pari T. t. 1407. Vrt. p. 136. 

* Conring. ut/ufr. Sec x. cap. 4, p. no. He wrote a large and fanxnii work, 
called ConliiieMi. Rhafii and AlmaTor (f. Aibumafar, a gnK Arabian aftrologcr) 
occur ia the library of Peterborough Abbey, Matric. Li^. Manaft. Burp S. Pan. 
Gunton, PtUrb. a. 187. See Heinie, Bn. Abb. Pr*f. lix. 

* Conring. uiji^. Saec. xii. cap. 1, p. iiS. 

* Vols, m- Gr. L. ii. c. 14. 

' Petr. DiacoD. A Fir. iliuftr. Mai^. C«^. cap. sxiii. Sec the I^girtmtimu. 
He it agun DKntioiied by our author in the Idirckaum's T^, ver. 565. 
" And many a letuary had he ful fyn. 
Such ai the curfed monk daun Conftandn 
Hath writen in hU book Je Cvtu." . 

The title of this book it " De Coitu, quibui profit aut obfit, quiboi medicaminibw 
et alimeotis acuatur imped iatur-ve." Optra, I5]6. 
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be ftill extant. He flourifhed about the year 1086.' Bernard, or 
Bernardus Gordonius, appears to have been Chaucer's contem- 
porary. He was a profefTor of medidne at Montpelier, and wrote 
many treatifes in that faculty.* John Gatilden was a fellow of 
Merton College, where Chaucer was educated, about the year 
1320.^ Pits fays that he was profcffor of phyfic in Oxford.* He 
was the mofl celebrated phyfician of his age in England ; and his 
principal woric is entitled Rifa MtdlcOy divided into nve books, and 
printed at Paris in 1492.^ Gilbertine, I fuppofe, is Gilbertus An- 
glicus, who flouriflied in the thirteenth century, and wrote a popular 
compendium of the medical art." About the fame time, not many 
years before Chaucer wrote, the worlcs of the moll famous Arabian 
authors, and among the reft thofe of Avicen, Averroes, Serapion, 



' Se« L«o Otiieufis, or P. Diac. Auftsr. sd Leon. Cirmt. Mom. Cq^. lib. iii. c. 
;5, p. 445. RtrmH Iiaiic. Scr^. edit. Muratori, iv. In ha hoolt A Incantaiiembui, 
one of hii inquiries in, " An invenerim in libria Gneconira hoc qualiter io Indorum 
libria eft invenire," Sec, Op. torn. i. ut/afr. 

° Petr. Lambec, Fredram. Sncc. hiif. p. 17+, edit, utfitpr, 

' It has been before obferved, that at ihe iniroduAion of pbilofophy into Eu- 
roDe hj the Saiacent, the clergy only ftudied and praftiled the medical art. Tbii 
falhion prevailed a long while afterwards. The Prior and Convent of S. Snithin's 
at Winchefter ^ntea to Thomas of Shaftelbury, cleric, a corrody, conlifting of 
two dilhes dail^ from the prior's kitchen, bread, drink, robes, and a competent 
chamber in the monaftery, for the term of his life. In confideration of all which 
conceflions the laid Thomas paid them fifty marcs ; and moreover is obliged, 
" defcrrire nobis in Ant mtdiciiut. Dat. in dam. Capitul. Feb. 15, a.d. 1319." 
Regiflf, Prioral. S. Svrithin, Winton. US.fapra rittH. The moft learned and 
accurate Fabricius has a fepaiate article on Theologi Medici. Bibl. Cr. xii. 719, 
Jij. See alfo Giannon. J/»r. NafaJ. I. x. ch. li. % 491. In the romance of Sir 
Guj, a monk heals the knight's wounds. Signat. G. iiii. t 
" There was a msakt beheld him well 
That could of leach rraJU fome dell." 
In Geofirey of Monmouth, who wrote iniisS, Eop a, intending to poifon Ambro- 
lius, introduces himfclf as aphyGcian. But in order to fuftain this chaiaflcr vrith 
due propriety, he lirft fhaves hii head, and alTumes the habit of a monk. Lib. viii. 
c. 14. John Arundel, afterwards bilhop of Chichefter, was chaplain and firft 
phyfieian to Henry VI. in 145S. Wharton, Ai^l. Sacr. i. 777. Faricius, abbot 
of Abingdon, about mo, was eminent for his Ikill in medicine, and a great cure 
uerfbrmed by him is recorded in the ragiftcr of the abbey. Heame's &ntd. Jit, 
Prsrf. xlTii. King John, while Gck at Newark, made ufe of William de Wod«- 
ftoke, abbot of the neighbouring monalteiy of Croiton, as his phyfieian. Beyer, 
Cirm. MSS. Harl. ^ud Hearnc, Pnef. ut Jkpr. p. xliz. Many other inftances 
may be added. The phy£cians of the univcrfity of Paris were not allowed to 
marry till the year i4;i. MfnagioM. p. 333. In the lame univerfi^ anciently, 
at the admifliqn to the degree of doitor in phylic, they took an oath that they 
were not matiied. MSS. Br.Twyne,g,p.i49. Sec Freind's H^. o/'/'Ajft^i, ii. ij7. 

' &.+'♦■ 

' Tanner, Bitl. p. 311. Iceland Ayles this work "opus luculentum juita ac 
eruditiim." ^"Tf. Brit. p. 355. 

* Conring. uljiipr. Szc. xiii. cap. 4, p. 117 j and Leland, Saifa. Brit. p. 191, 
who fays that GillKtr's Pra3iea *t CtmpemSum Mt£fi»^itMtaoti carefully ftudied 
by many "ad oiueftum properantes." He adds that it was common about this 
time for Engliui ftudents abroad to aflume the furname Jngliau, as a plaufible 
recommendation. [See Wright's Biag. Brit. Liter. 1846, A-N. Period, 4^i-3.] 

II. B B 
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and Rhafts, above mentioned, were tranflated into Latin.' Thefe 
were our phylician's library. But having mentioned his books, 
Chaucer could not forbear to add a ftroke of fetire fo naturally in- 
troduced : 

His ftudic Trai but licel aa the Bible* 
The following anecdotes and obfervations may ferve to throw gene- 
ral light on the learning of the authors who compofe this curious 
library. The Ariftotelic or Arabian phitofaphy continued to be com- 
municated from Spain and Africa to the reft of Europe chiefly by 
means of the Jews: particiUarly to France and Italy, which were over- 
run with Jews about the tenth and eleventh centuries. About thefc 
periods, not only the courts of the Mahometan princes, but even 
that of the pope himfelf, were tilled with Jews. Here they princi- 
pally gained an eftablifhmcnt by the profeffion of phyfic ; an art th^ 
but imperfe<Qly known and praftifcd in moft parts of Europe. Being 
well verfed in the Arabic tongue, from their commerce with Africa 
and Egypt, they had lludicd the Arabic tranflations of Galen and 
Hippocrates i which had become ftilt more familiar to the great 
numbers of their brethren who refided in Spain. From this fource 
alfo the Jews learned philofophy ; and Hebrew verfions, made about 
this period from the Arabic, of Arillotle and the Greek phyficians 
and mathematicians, are ftill extant in fome libraries.' Here was a 
bcneiicial tiStGt of the difperfion and vagabond condition of the 
Jews : I mean the diffufion of knowledge. One of the moft emi- 
nent of thefc learned Jews was Mofcs Maimonides, a phyfician, 
philofopher, aftrologcr, and theologill, educated at Cordova in Spain 
under Averroes. He died about the year 1 208. Avcrroes, being ac- 
cufed of heretical opinions, was fentenccd to live with the Jews in the 
flreet of the Jews at Cordova. Some of thefe learned Jews began to 
flourish ill the Arabian fchools in Spain, as early as the beginning of 
the ninth century. Many of the treatifcs of Averroes were tranflated 
by the SpaniiL Jews into Hebrew : and the Latin pieces of Averroes 
now extant were tranflated into Latin from thefe Hebrew verfions. 
I have already mentioned the fchooi or univerfity of Cordova. Leo 
Africanus fpcaks of " Platca bibliothecariorum Cordovse." This, 
from what follows, appears to be a {trcct of bookfellers. It was in 
the time of Averroes, and about the year 1220, One of our Jew 
philofophcrs, having ^llen in love, turned poet, and his verfes were 
publicly Ibid in this ftreet.^ My author fays that, renouncing the 
dignity of the Jewifli dodor, he took to writing verfes.* 

' Conring. at fu^. S«c. xiii. cap. 4, p. ti6. About the fame time ibe works 
of Galen and Hippocrates ncrc firlt lianflaied from Greek into Latin, but in a moll 
barbarous ftyle. Id. Hid. p. 117. 

' [Morris's CAaucir, ii. 14, vcr. +38.] 

' Eufeb. Rcnaudot. apud Fabric. Bibl. Gr. xii. tc4_ 

* Leo African. De Med. el PMhfipk. Hibr. e. xnviii. ixii. 

' Id, ibiil, "Amore capitur, et dienicate doAurum pofthabita coepii ederc 
carmina." See aJfo Simon, in SuppC ad Leon. Mutinens. De Ritib, Htbr. 
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The Sumner or Summoner, whofe office it was to rummon un- 
canonical ofFenders into the archdeacon's court, where they were very 
rigoroufly punifhed, is humoroufly drawn as countera<£ting his pro- 
fcffion by his example : he is libidinous and voluptuous, and his lafy 
countenance belies his occupation. This is an indireifl latire on the 
eccleliaftical proceedingjs of thofe times. His afFedation of Latin 
terms, which he had picked up from the decrees and pleadings of 
the court, muft have formed a chara£ler highly ridiculous : 

And whan that he hcI dronken hadde the K]>n,' 

Than noldc he fpete no word but Latyn. 

A fen-e tcrmes haddc he, tuo or thre, 
, That he hadde lerned out of fam decree ; 

No wondur is, he herde it al the daj ; 

And eek jt knone nel, hon that a jay 

Can clepe Watte,* as vrel as can the pope. 

But nho-fo woldc in olbur thing him K''opc,* 

Thanne hadde he fpeci al his philolbphie, 

Ay, Siutflie qiddjuT'ii, nojde he crye. 
He is with great propriety made the friend and companion of the 
Pardoner, or difpenfer of indulgences, who is juft arrived from the 
pope, " brimful of pardons come from Rome al hote ;" and who 
carries in his wallet, among other holy curiofides, the Virgin Mary's 
veil, and part of the fail of Saint Peter's flup.* 

The Monk is reprefented as more attentive to horfcs and hounds 
than to the rigorous and obfolete ordinances of Saint Benedict. Such 
are his ideas of fccular pomp and pleafure, that he is even qualihed 
to be an abbot : ^ 

An oui-rydcre, that loreiU vcnerye ;' 

A manly man, (o ben an abbot able. 

Ful many a deyntf hors hadde he in ftable : 

This iike' monk leet fbrbyhem pace. 
And helde aftur ihe newe norld the fpace. 
He jaf nat of that text a pulled hen,* 
That fcith, that hunters tnen noon holy men. 

■ (Moiris's Ciauerr, ii. lo, ver. 637.J 

' So edit. 1561, See Johnfon's DtStenary, in Magpie. 

* examine. ' ver, kqn,feq. 

' There is great humour in the circumftanccs which (qualify our monk to be an 
abbot. Some time in the thirteenth century, the pnor and convent of Saint 
Swithin'n at Winchefter appear to have recommended one of their brethren to the 
convent of Hyde as a proper pertbn to be preferred to the abbacy of that convent, 
then vacant. Thefe are his merits. " Eft enim confrater ille nofter in glo&nda 
ftcra pagina bene callenn, in fcriptura [tranlcribing] peritus, in capitalibua litcria 
appingendii bonus arlifex, in regula S. Benrdifti mliruEtiHimus, plallendi do£lil1i- 
mus," Sec. MS. Rt^/h-. ut fupr. p. 177. Thefe were (he oHenfible qualities of 
the mafter of a capital monafterf. But Chaucer, in the verles before ui, leems to 
have told the real^truth, and to have given the real charaflcr as it aflualiy exited 
in life. I believe that our induftrious cmfrere, with all hi« knowledge of gloOtng, 
writing, illuminating, chanting, and Benedifl'i rules, would in fafl have been left 
likelf to Aicceed to a vacant abbev, than one of the genial complexion and popular 
accomplilhmenu here inimitably defcribed. 

' hunting. [Morris's Waufw, ii, 6, ver, 166,] ' bsae. 

' " He (fid not care a Araw for the text," lie. 
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He is ambitious of appearing a conspicuous and ftateljr figure on 
hoffeback. A circumftance reprefented with great elepnce : 

And nhin he rood, men might hit bridel hetre' 

Gyngle in a nhiftlrng wyndfo cleere, 

And cck u londc >i doth the chapel belle. 
The g^lantry of his riding-drefs and his genial alpe£l are painted 
in lively colours : 

I Taugh bii flern purfiled* atte hond* 

With nys/ and tnai the fjrDeft of \ land. 

And for to felhie hii hood undur hit chyn 

He hadde of gold y-nrought a curious pyu : 

A love-knottc in the grettci ende ther wu. 

His heed wai ballid, and Ichon as eny glai. 

And eek his face as he hadde be anoy nt. 

He wat a lord liil fat and in good poj'nt ; 

Hii ejen fteep, and rolling in hii need. 

That Itemed as a fbrncys of a leed ; 

His booles Ibuple, his hors in gret eftat. 

Now certeinly he nas a fair prtlat j 

He was not Dale at a fbr-pyned gooft. 

A fat fnan loved he beft of enjr rooft. 

His palfray nas ai broun as enj berye. 
The Frere, or friar, is equally fond of diverfion and good living ; 
but the poverty of his eftablifhinent obliges him to travel about the 
country, and to pra£tife various artifices to provide money for his 
convent, under the facrcd chara£ler of a confeflbr. 
A frere ther was, a wanioun and a merye,' 

A lymytour,' a fill Iblempne man. 

In alle the ordres fbure^ is noon that can 

So moche of daliaunce and fair langage. 



Ful fweetly herde be confdTioun, 
And plelaunt wai his abfolucioun { 

His typet was ay farfud fill of knyfea 
And pynnes, for to yrre faiit wyfn. 
And certavnZr he hadde a mery tiook. 
Wei coutue he lynge and pleye oi 



' ^orrii'a Chmutr, ii. 6, ver. i6a.] 

' fringed. ' [Morris's Cnimctr, ii. 7, ver. loj.l * fiw. 

* [Morrit't ChMctr, li. 7, ver. %i>%.] 

* A friar that had a paiticular grant for begging or hearing conftflioDS within 
certain limits. 

' of Mendicants. 

* A rote is a mu£cal inflniment. Lydgate, MSS, Fairfax, Bibl. Bodl. 16. 

" For ther was Rotyt of Almayne, 
And eke of Arragon and Spaync." 
Again, in the fanie raanufcript, 

" Harpyi, fithelet, and eke rotys, 
Wei according to ther notyt." 
vntenJUJidei h/ldJUi, at in the Fral. CI. Oxaif. v. 1 jg. So in the Xomm tTjUtx- 
auJrt, MSS. Bibl. Bodl. ulfufr. tbi. i. b, col, i. 

" Salt, haqK, liole, tt gigne, et Gphonie." 
I onnot help mentioning in this plac«, a pleafant miftakc of Bilhop Morgan, in 
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Of jeddyngM' he bar ntturly the pm.* 

Ther <ru no man nowher lb vemioui. 
He was the befte be^r in al his hous,' 

Somwbat he lipfede, for wintouncflc. 
To make hii Eogliflch fnete upon hit tunre ; 
And in bis harpyng, nhan that he hadde lunge. 
Hi) eyghen twynkeled in his heed aright, 
Al don the fterrcs in the froftj' night. 

With thefe unhallowed and untrue fons of the church is contrafted 
the parfon or parifb-prieft : in defcribing whofe fan^ty, fimplicit^, 
fincerity, patience, induftry, courage, and confcientious impartiali^, 
Chaucer mews his eood fenfe and good heart. Drydcn imitated this 
charaSer of the Good Parfon, and is fald to have applied it to 
Bifhop Ken. [The Ptrfinei Talt^ as Dr. Morris has pointed out, 
was partly borrowed by Chaucer, with large variations, from the 
French treatife, La Semmi di Vicis tt de Vtrtus^ by Frere Lorens, 
oF which there are verfions in Englifh, both profe and metrical.]* 

The charadler of the S<]uire teaches us the education and requilite 
accompli fhments of young gentlemen in the gaUant reign of Ed- 
ward III. But it is to be remembered, that our fquire is the fon of 
a knight, who has performed feats of chivalry in every part of the 
world; which the poet thus enumerates with great dignity and lim- 
plicity : 

At Alifandre he waa whan it was wonne,* 

Ful ofte tvme he faadde the bord bygonne* 

AboVcn allc naciouni in Pruce. 

In Lcttowe'' faadde reyced and in Ruce 

No criften man fo ofte of his degrf. 

In Gernade atte Gege hadde he be 



hii tranllation of the New Tellament into Wellh, printed 1567, He tianllales the 
Vials of wrath, in the Revelation, by CrytAam, i. e. Cnudi or Fiddles, Rer. v. 8. 
The Greek is fiaXat. Now it ii probable that the bilhop tranlUted only from the 
Englifh, where he found vials, which be look for violi. 

' [The Fnmft. farv. makes yedding to be the fame as gefte which it explains 
thus 1 geeft or romaunce, gcftio. So that of yeddinges may perhaps mean of ftory- 
tell in g. —Tyrwhitt. ] 
' [Morrw-s CAauctr, U, g, ver. ij?.] 

■ conreDt. * [AjeiUaU tfbnyt, ed. ig66, Introd.] 

' [Monis'a ChajutT, li. j, »er. ji.] 

* See this phrale explained above, p. j 54, note 3. I will here add a Ginilar eipref' 
£on from Gower, Cm^. Amtmt. lib. viii. [iii. 199, edit. 1857.] 
« Bad his marefhall of bis halle 
To fetcen him in fuch degre, 
That he upon him myghte le. 
The king was Tone fette and fcrved, 
And he which had his prile deferred. 
After the kings ownc worde. 
Was made begin a middel borde." 
That if, " he was frated in the middle of the table, a place of diftindion and 
diffnitr" [See the Forewords to Tie Baitit Btttk, E. E. T.Soc. iSfig.-F.] 
° Lithuania. 
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of Algeiir,' uid ridcn in Belmarie.' 

At Liey«* wu he, and at Satalie,* 

Whan they were wonne ; and id the Greete fee 

At many a noble arivc haddc he be. 

Ai mortal bataillet hadde he ben fiftene, 

And foughten ioi oure felth at Tramaffene* 

In lyftes thriei, and ay Hayn his foo. 

This ilke worthl knight hadde ben alfo 

Somtyme nith the lord of Palitye,* 

Ayeyn' another hcthcne in Turkye : 

And everemore he hadde a fovercyn piy«. 

And though that he was worthy he waa wy^. 

The poet in fome of thefc lines implies, that after the Chriftians 
were driven out of Paleltine, the Englifh knights of his days joined 
the knights of Livonia and Pruffia, and attacked the pagans of 
Lithuania and its adjacent territories. Lithuania was not converted 
to Chrifliantty till towards the clofe of the fourteenth century. 
Pruffian targets are mentioned, as we have before feen. In the Knight's 
Talt. Thomas, Duke of Gloucefter,youngcft Ton of King Edward III. 
and Henry Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. travelled into 
Pruffia : and in conjun£Hon with the grand maftert and knights of 
Pruflia and Livonia, fought the infidels of Lithuania. The Earl of 
Derby was greatly inftrumental in taking Vilna, the capital of that 



' r Algeliras j a Spanilh town on the oppoGle fide of the bay of Gibraltar.— Priff.] 
' Speght fuppofes it to be that country in Barbary which ia called Beiiamarin. 
is mcncionni again in the K^ki'i Talt, v. 1771. 



By which at leaft we may conjefhire it to be fome country in Africa. [Froi&rt 
reckons it among the kingdoms of Africa : Thuncs, Bovgic, Marocn, Belle- 
marine, Tremeffen. The battle of Benamarin is laid by ■ late author of Viage 
dc Kfpiinna, p. 73, n. i, to have been fo called : " por haber quedallo en ellB 
Albohaccn, Key de Marruccos del linage de Aben Mann." Perhaps therefore the 
dominions of that family in Africa might be called ahulirely Benamarin, and by a 
further corruption Bclmarie. — TjmiAill.'\ 

' Some fuppofe it to be LavitU, a city on the coatinent, near Rhodes, Others, 
LybiOa, a city of Bithynia. * 

* A city in Anatolia, called Atalia. Many of thefe places are mentioned In the 
hiftory of the Crufadcs. The gulf and ciftle of Satalia arc mentioned by Bene- 
diflut Abbat, in the Crufade under the year 1191, " £t cum ren Prancix receffiHet 
ab Antiochco, ftatim intravit gulfum Sathallx. — Ssthalln Caftellum eft optimum, 
unde gulfiit iUe nomen accepit; et fupcr gulfum ilium funt duo Caftella et Villz, 
el utrumque dicitur Satalia. Sed unum illorum eft defertum, et dicitur Vetus 
Satalia quod piratas deftniaerunt, et altcrum Nova Satalia dicitur, quod Manuel 
imperator Conffantinopolis firmavit." yit. tt Cefi. Hmr. et Rie. h. p. 680. After- 
wards he mentions Mare Gr^cum, p. 683. That is, the Mediterranean from Sicily 
to Cyprus. I am inclined. In the lecond verfc following, to read " Greke lea." 
[" Probably the part of the Mediterranean, which waJhcs the Ihores of Palcftinc iit 
oppofitioD to the fmail inland Sea or Lake of Gennelaret and [he Dead Sea." — BeO^ 
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countr^r, in 1390.' Here is a Teeming compliment to fomc of thefe 
expeditions. This invincible and accompliflied champion afiKrwards 
tells the heroic tale of Palamen and Arcite. His fon the Squirt^ a 
youth of twenty years, is thus delineated : 

And he hwlde bcD fomtyme in cbivacbie,' 
In Flaundrct, in Anoyx, and in Picardie, 
And bom him wel, as in fo Mtel fpacc. 
In hope to ftonden in hi* lady grace. 
Embraxdid was he, as it ncrc a mede 
Al fill of frefshc floures, white and reedr. 
Syngynge he was, or floxtynge, al the day ; 
He was as trelsh as is tbe moneth of May, 
Schort was his goune, with Hccves long and wyde. 
Wel cowde he ntte on hors, anAfairt ryde. 
He cowde Ibnges wel make and endlte, 
Juftne and eek daunce, and wel purtray and write. 

To this young man the poet, with great obfervance of decorum, 
avcs the tale of Cambufcan, the next in knightly dignity to that of 
Palamon and Arcite. He is attended by a yeoman, whofe figure 
revives the ideas of the foreft laws : 

And he was clad in coote and hood of grene.' 
A Ihef of pocok arwes bright and kene* 
Under his bcltc be bar ful thriftily. 
Wel cowde he dreffe bis takel yomanly ) 
His arwes drowpud nought with fetheres lone. 
And in bis hood be bar a mighty bovve. 

Upon bii arme be bar a gay bracer,' 



■ See Hakluyi's Vnaget, i. iii,fia. edit. 1598. See alfo Hakliiyt*s account of 
the conqueft of PruH^bj' the Dutch Knights Hofpitallers of Jenifalcm, iM. [The 
original documents relating to this expedition, and alfo to tbelc knights' expedition 
to the Holy Land, are now in the Record Office in London, and ought certainly to 
be printed by fomc learned Society. — F.] 

' Chivalry, riding, exeicife* of horremanfhip, Ctmfl. Mar. fen. t. 144. 
" Cidinius lyding In his chevachf 
Fro Venus." 
[Morris's Ciaietr, 'A. 4, ver. S5.] 

' Ibid, Ter. toj, 

' Comp. Gul. Waynflete, epifc. Winton. an. 14.71, (/i^. riiat.) Among the 
ftotesof thebifhop'scaftjeof Farnham. " Arcui cunt tAordu. Etred, coaip.deniv, 
arcubus cum xiir, chordis de remanentia — SagiOje tiu^$ue, Et de ciliv. lagitti* 
magnis barbatis cum pennis paTonum." In a Cemftutm of Bilhop Gerways, epilc, 
Winton. an. 1166, (jufr. dtal) among the ftores of the biihop'a caftle of Taunton, 
one of the heads or llyles is, Caadr faiiBMum, which I fuppofe were ufed for fea- 
thering arrows. In the articles of Anna, which are part of tbe epifcopal llores of 
the laid caAle, I find enumerated one tboufand tour hundred and twenty-one great 
arrows for crofs-bows, remaining over and above three hundred and feventy-one 
delivered to the bifhop's vafTals umpori garrre. Under the fame title occur crols- 
bows made of horn. Arrows with feathers of the peacock occur in Lydgale's 
Skgt afTr»f, B, iii. cap. ii, fign. O iii. edit. i5;5. 
" Many good archers 
Of Boemc, which with their arrows kene. 
And with fethir.s of pecocke Frefhe and Ihene," &c. 

' armour for the arms. 
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And by hii lide a fwerd and a bokeler, 

A Criftofre' on hi* breft of Giver Tchene. 
An faorn he bar, the bandrik wai of grene. 
The charafler of the Reeve (or Steward), an officer of much sreatcr 
truft and authority during the feudal conftitudon than at prefcnt, is 
happily pictured. ^ His aitention to the care and cuftody of the 
manors, the produce of which was then kept in hand for furnilliing his 
lord's table, perpetually employs his time, preys upon his thoughts, and 
makes him lean and choleric. He ts the terror of bailiffs and hinds : 
and is remarkable for his circumfpedlion, vigilance, and fubtlety. 
He is never in arrears, and no auditor is able to over-reach or detect 
him in his accounts : yet he makes more commodious purchafes for 
himfelf than for his mafter, without forfeiting the goodwill or bounty 
of the latter. Amid(V thefe ftrokes of (adre, Chaucer's genius for 
defcripdve ^indng breaks forth in this fimple and beautiful delcrip- 
tion of the Reeve's rural habitadon : 

Hi* wonyng* nas ful fair upon an heCh,* 
With grene trees i-Ichadened wax his place. 
In the Clerk of Oxford'' our author glances at the inattendon paid 
to literature, and the unprofitablenefs of philofbphy. He is emaciated 
with ftudy, clad in a thread-bare cloak, and rides a Heed lean as a 
rake: 

For he hadde nought geten him j'it a benefice,' 
Ne was not worthy to haven an office! 
For him wai ievcr' have at hb bcddes heed 
Twenty bookcs, clothed in blak and ited. 
Of Ariftotil, and of bis philolbphie, 
T^ien rabus riche, or fithut,' or lawtrie. 
But although he were a philofbphrc, 
Yet hadde ne but litul gold in cofre,' 
His unwearied attendon to logic had dn&urcd his converladon 
with much pedandc formality, and taught him to fpeak on all fub- 
jefls in a precife and fententious ftyle."* Yet his converfadon was 

' A Ikint who prefided over the weather. The patron of field fports. 
' [See the Ballad of John it Reeve in the Ftriy Ftlic Bailadi aad Ramatctt, ii. 
JJo-1 

* dwelling. * rMorris's CManetr, li. 19, ver. 606.] 

* [Forthe early Oxford Life and Studic), fee Mr. Aa&y't Mummtnta Acat 
RoJU Series, 1868.] 

* [Morris*! C/uuutr, ii. 10, ver. 191.] ^ rather. • fiddle. 
' Or it ma; be explained, "Yet he could not lind the philolbpher's Hone." 
" [This opinion la founded on the following palH^ i 

" Not 00 word fpak he more than was necdc j 

Al that he fpafc it wa* of heve prudence. 

And fchort, and quyk, and (ul of gret fentence." 

Morrit'i Chmutr, ii. 10, 304, 
Mr. Tyrwhitt has riven a happier and um^uiftionably a correfler interpretation of 
thele lines : " • In forme and reverence," with propriety and modefty. In the next 
line, 'All of high fentence' means only, I apprehend, full of high or excellent 
fenle. Mr. Warton will excufc me for fuggefting thefe explaaationi of this paflige 
in lieu of thofe which he has given. The credit of good letien is conccrfled that 
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iaftru£tive : and he was no lefs willing to Tubinit than to communi- 
cate his opinion to others : 

Sownj'nge in moral manere wis his fpeche,' 
And gladly nolde he leme, ind gladljr teche. 

The perpetual importance of the Serjeant of Law, who by habit 
or b/ aife^don has the faculty of appearing bufy when he has 
nothing to do, is Sketched with the fpirit and concifenefs of Horace: 

Nowher fo befjr a man as he ther nas," 
And yit he femed* befier than he was.* 

There is fomc humour in making our lawyer introduce the 
language of his pleadings into common converfation. He addreflcs 
the hoft : 

Hoft, quod he, Defar Dieux I affnte^ 

The afFe£)ation of talking French was indeed general, but it is 
here appropriate and in chara^er. 

Among the refl, the chara<^cr of the Hoft, or mafter of the 
Tabard inn where the pilgrims are aflembled, is confpicuous. He 
has much good fenfe, and discovers great talent for managing and 

Chaucer fliould not be ruppofed (o have made a ped^tic formality and a precife 
fententioiis ftyle on all fubjefls the chan£tcriftics ot a fcholar." — Tyr'whitt.^ 
' [Morris's Chauctr, ii. lo, ver. 307.] * [Bii ii. 11, »er, 3»i.J 

* \lb\d. ii. 171, ver. 39.] Heis&id to haTc"oftinybenat theparnle," ver. 311. 
It ii not tny defifpi to enter into the difputet concerning the mcanin{; or etymoiogv' 
ofparvii : from vfhich parvilia, the name for the public fcbooli iu Oxford, ii derivea. 
But I nill obferve, that panris is mentioned as a court or portico before the church 
of Notre Dame at Pant, in John de Meun't part of the Konum dt la Raft, ver. 
■ 1519: 

" A Paris n'euft hommei ne femme 

Au parvis detant Noftre Dame." 
The paflage Is thus tranflaied by Chaucer, or the nriter of the Ram, R. v. 7109: 

"Ther nas no vright in allc Pary* 

Bifome ourc lady at parvys." 
The word is AippoCed to be contracted from Paradife. This perhapt figtiified an 
ambulatory. Many of our old religious houfes had a place called Paradlfe. In 
the year i]oo, children were taught to read and fing in the Parvis of St. Martin's 
church at Nomich. Blomf. Nerf. ii. 748. Our Serjeant is arierwardi faid to have 
received many fees and robo, v. 319. The feijcants and all the ofGcen of the 
fuperior courn of Ian, anciently received winter and fummer robes, from the king's 
wardrobe. He is likcwilc faid lo cite cafet and declfions, " that from the time of 
king William were full," v. jifi. For this line fee the very learned and ingenious 
Mr. Barrington's Obfirtjatieai om iht laaitwt StatuUi. [This fubjefl is better dif- 
cufled (fays Mr. Douce) in Staveley's H^hry (fCkarchu, p. 157. He thinks the 
term is from fat^vit fvtru, i. e. the children who were taught in a certain part of 
the church fo appropriated ; as appears from the quotation above cited in the note 
fh>m Blomefield. Herbert the prels-hiftorian adds, that Minder-church in the ifle 
of Thanet and St. Duntlsn's in the Eaft, London, have portions of them afligned 
for fchooU; and no doubt but there arc fcvcral others which have the fame.^Ican 
add from my own knowledge, that the chapel at Hughington in the couotj of 
Lincoln was appropriated to the purpoles of a Ichool, and that King Street chapel, 
WeftminHer, has a portion of its Rruhure fet apart for fuch purpole 1 for I received 
the greater fhare of my education in both thofc places. — Pari.] 

* [Morris's CAaacer, ii. 171, ver. 39.] 
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regulating a large company ; and ta him we are indebted for the 
happy propofal of obliging every pilgrim to tell a ftory during their 
journey to Canterbury. His interpofitions between the tales are 
very ufefut and enlivening ; and he is fomethlng like the chorus on 
the Grecian ftage. He is of great fervice in encouraging each per- 
fon to b^in his part, in conducting the fchemewith fpirit, in making 
proper obfervations on the merit or tendency of the feveral ftories, 
in fettling difputes which mull naturally arife in the courfe of fuch 
an entertainment, and in conne^ing all the narratives into one con- 
tinued fyllem. His love of good cheer, experience in marflialling 
guefts, addrefs, authoritative department, and bcetious difpoHtion, 
are thus cxpreffively difplayed by Chaucer : 

Greet cheere made cure oft ui evericbon,' 
And to the foupcr fcCte he ui anon ; 
And fervcd us nith Titaille atte befte. 
Strong wu the wyn, and nel to Aryxikt ut leftc* 
A femely man oure oofte was withalle 
For to han been a marchal in an halle ; 
A Urge man was he with eyghen ftepe, 
A i^irere burgeyi is [her noon in Chepe* 
Bold of his fpeche, and wys, and wel i-taught, 
And ofmanhede lakkede he right naught. 
Eke therto he was right ■ mery man. 

Chaucer's fcheme of the Canttrbury Tales was evidently left un- 
finiflied. It was intended by our author, that every pilgrim fltould 
likewife tell 2 Tale on the return from Canterbury.* A poet, who 
lived Toon after the Canterbury Talti made their appearance, feems to 
have defigncd a fupplement to this deficiency, and with this view to 
have written a tale called the Merchant'! Second Tate^ or the Hiftery 
of Beryn? It was firft printed by Urry, who fuppofed it to be 
Chaucer's.^ In the Prologue, which is of confiderable length, there 
is fome humour and contrivance : the author, happily enough, 
continues to characterize the pilgrims, by ima^ning what each 



' [Morris's Chmcer, ii. 14, ver. 747.] 

■ we liked. ' Cheaplide. 

' Or rather, two on their way thither, and two on their return. Only Chaucer 
himfelf tells two tales. The poet fays that there were twenty-nine pilgrims in 
company ; but in the Charafters he dercribei more. Among the Talei which 
remain, there are none of the Priorefi's Chaplains, the Haberdalher, Carpenter, 
Webfter, Dyer, Tapifcr, and Hoft. The Canon's Veoman has a Tale, but no 
Charailer. The Pbvmam'i Tale is certainly Tuppolititioiis. Sn/upr. and Oh. 

Sni. ii. 117, It is omitted in the copy of the CeUirbay Talet, MSS. Harl. 1758. 
efe Talcs were fuppofed to be Ipoken, not written. Bui we hare in the 
Ploughman's, " For my writing me allow." And in other places, " For my 
writing if I have blame." — " Of my writing hare me excua'd," Ice. See a note « 
the beginning of the Cam. Talti, MSS. Laud, K. 50, Bibl. Bodl. written by John 
Barcham. But the difculTion of thefe points properly belongs to an editor of 
Chaucer. [See Mr, Tyrwhiifa Ialndu3Brj Di/caurje la tie CaUerbuiy TaUt. — 
Price.) 

[Ljdgate alfo wrote his Sege of Thebet \% a fupplementary Canterbury Tale. 



-rf' 



* Urr. Chauc. p. 595. 
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did, and how each behaved, when they all arrived at CanCer- 
buiy. After dinner was ordered at their inn, they all proceed to the 
cathedral. At entering the church one of the monks fprinkles them 
with holy water. The Knight with the better fort of the company 
goes in great order to the fhrine of Thomas a Becket. The Miller 
and his companions run flaring about the church : they pretend to 
blazon the arms painted in the glafs windows, and enter into a difpute 
in heraldry : but the hoft of the Tabard reproves them for their im- 
proper behaviour and impertinent difcourfe, and direds them to the 
martyr's {brine. When all had finifbed their devotions, they return 
to the inn. In the way thither they purchafc toys for which that 
city was famous, called Canttrbury brochis, and here much ^icetiouf- 
nefs palTes betwixt the Friar and the Sumner, in which the latter 
vows revenge on the former, for telling a tale fo palpably levelled at 
his profeflion, and protefls he will retaliate on their return by a more 
fevere Aory. When dinner is ended, the hoft of the Tabard thanks 
all the company in form for their feveral talcs. The party then 
feparate till fupper-dme by agreement The Knight goes to furvey 
the walls and bulwarks of the city, and explains to nis Ion the Squire 
the nature and Hrength of them. Mention is here made of great 
guns. The Wife of Bath is too weary to walk fiar ; Die propolcs to 
the Priorefs to divert themfelves in the garden, which abounds with 
herbs proper for making falvcs. Others wander about the ftreets. 
The Pardoner has a low adventure, which ends much to his difgrace. 
The next morning they proceed on their return to Southwark : and 
our genial mafter of the Tabard, juft as they leave Canterbucy, by 
way of putting the company into good humour, begins a panegvric 
on the morning and the month of April, fome lines of which I fball 
quote, as a fpecimen of our author's abilities in poetical defcription : ' 

Lo t hon [he felon of rhe yen, and Averell* Ihoutil, 

Doith' the buOiis burgyn' out bloflbmca and flouris. 

Lo 1 the prymerofys of ihe yere, how frelh they bene to fene, 

And many othir flouris among the graflis K^cne. 

Lot how they fpringe and Iprede, and of divera hue, 

Beholdith and feith, both white, red, and blue. 

That lufty bin and comfbrtabyll for mannb fight. 

For I fay for mylelf it makitn my hert to light. 
On cafting lots, it falls to the Merchant to tell the firft talc, which 
then follows. I cannot [of courfe] allow that this Prologue and Talc 
were written by Chaucer. Yet 1 believe them to be nearly coeval, 
[within, perhaps, fifty years of the poet's death.] 

[AppENDrx TO Section IX. 

In connection with the Canterbury Taltt^ it will be well to fay 

fomething of the MSS. of them, the claHes of thofe MSS., the groups 

and order of the Tales, the ftages of the journey, Chaucer's ufc of 

' There is a good defcription of a magical palace, v. 1973 — 1076. 

' Aprit. ' make. ' Ihoot. 

* [The fbllomng paragraphs on Chaucer are by Mr. Furnivall-] 
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the final ty and the genumenefs of fome of the poems attributed to 
him. 

Of MSS. of the Tales we know at leaft forty-eight i and of 
thefc forty-two have been lately examined in order, i. to choofe the 
heft lix imprinted for the Chaucer Society to print, 2. to find 
out in what fragments and groups the Tales were left by Chauca 
at his death, and 3. what great diiFerences the MSS. (how between 
themfelves. Lord Afliburnham, who has three MSS. of the Tales, 
has declined to allow the examination of his MSS. for the purpofes 
above flated, but the remaining forty^two MSS. fhow that they may 
be ranged under two types, if we claffify hyrtadings^ namely that of 
the Harleian MS. 7334 (printed by Mr. Thomas Wright and Dr. 
Richard Morris) and that of the EUefmere MS. (one of ue type Chat 
Tyrwhitt printed). But if we claffify by_/?n«ff«r*, — by the order of 
the fragments of the Tales, and the changes made in the text by 
the changes of that order, — which plan belt exhibits the differences 
of the NISS., we muft range our MSS. under three main types. 

Ttxt A, Gamelyn in (generally); Man of Law's end-link changed 
to ferve as a Prologue to the Squire's Tale, which is mifpUced, to 
follow the Man of Law, as the Merchant's Tale is, to follow the 
Squire. Confequently, the ftanzas of the Clerk's end-link or 
envoy are mifplaced, io as to break the join between it and the 
Merchant's Tale made by the lines 

And let hem care and wepe, and wyng and wajle.' 
Wepyng and wailyng, care and other fome.' 

No Hoft-ftanza between the Clerk's and Merchant's Tales; 
Squire's end-link (or Franklin's Prologue) ufed as the Merchant's 
Prologue. Generally, fpurious Prologues to Shipman and Franklin. 
Second Nun and Canon's Yeoman kept up high in the order of tales. 
Modern inflances in the Monk's Tale in their right places, tSta 
Zenobia.* 

' End of Clerk, I. 9088, Wright. * Une t of Merchant, 1. 90S9, Wright. 
' The following aie MSS. of (be A t]^, though Ibme vary from it in certain 

Lanrdowne, JI51. Trin. ColL Carabr. R. 3. 15. 

Licblield Cathedral, Trin. Coll. Cainbr. R. j. j. 

Harleian, 7]]]. Barton, 10. 

Harieian, 17JS. Laud, 719. 

Sloane, 1685. New CcJl. Ox£ 

Royal, 17 D xr. Corpus Chr. CoU. Oxf. 198. 

Royal, iSCii. Hatton, i. 

Camb. UniT. li j. *6. Ravrl. MS. Poet, 14.9. 

Sloane, 1686. Rawl. Mifc. 1113. 

Petnorth. (All the early printed edidont.) 
Camb. Univ. Mm. s. 5. 
Other MSS. varying much in the order of Tale*, or being incomplete, are 

Harl., 1139. Arch. Seld., B 14, (the only MS. that 

Sion Coll. rightly joins the Man of Law's and 

Brit Mux. Addit. ij, 71S. Shipman'i Tales.) 

Hengwrt. Holkham. 

KawT. MS. Poet. 14.1. Cbrifl Church, Ox£ ija. 

Layd, 600. 
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Ttxt B. Harleian, 7334- Gamelyn in ; Man of Law's end- 
link left, but with nothing to join into it. Clerk and Merchant 
kepttc^ether (no Hoft-ftanza between). Second Nun and Canon's 
Yeoman kept up. Modern inftances in Monk's Tale in their right 
^aces (that is, the 2 Peters, Barnabo, and Hugilin, come after 
Zenobia, and before Nero). 

Ttxl C, sr Editid Ttxts} Gamelyn cut out Man of Law's 
end-link cut out. Hoft-ftanza infcrted between Clerk and Merchant. 
Second Nun and Canon's Yeoman placed late. Modern inftances 
in Monk's Tale put at the end, thus breaking the jmn made by 

But for t\MjirtiPU wil alnay tUTayle, itit^g. 
And cover bir brighte &ce with a clvwdt, 16151.* 
He fpak, ^ovifirtune wit dipped with a elfwA, 1616S.' 
It is fomewhat curious that not one of the MSS. yet examined 
exhibits the Tales in the order in which Chaucer himlelf muft have 
arranged or meant to arrange them, as fliown by the ftate he left 
them in at his death. That order is the following, which falls in 
well with a three-and-a-half days' journey of the pilgrims to Can- 
terbury, allowing about fixtecn miles a day, — enough for the women 
to ride along the bad miry roads of thofc early times : 



b«aiik<ntkuth>Tibl>a>lul]^. O-xa). 

i Lg beer ii Deptfbnt, uul Ii b jmOA prime | 

) La Croiewkk, iha ataj i ietam l> Iddc (I. |9of-71. 

nn ux of du douc, h. (u tmiMk (t. MM)- 



7 Unk 

I KiThotai 



4 NDinPtUIT 



ItSidrflUSmHJDti'iJmnKj.) 



■ MSS. of the C type, EdileJ Texts, are : 

Ellcrmere. Duke of Dnronlhire. 

Camb. Uni*. Gg. 4. 17. Helmingbam. 

Camb. Univ. Dd. 4. 14.. Bodley, 686. 

Harl. 713^. Haiftwell MS. (or AOcen. 1.) 

Addit. Brit. Mut. 5140, (or Alkew, «.) 
' End of Monkei Tale, ed. Wright, from Harl. 7314. 
* 6th line of Prologue of NoDDcPrcfte* Tale. 
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Scheme of the Canterbury Tales. 



(Wil^I'i %-aH. oL) 



( QODd Ab $aiiipDiiiir, " And I bj'fcbRwe me 

{ Bniifl IeUe nia KB « ihn 

I. Of ftcro, cr I cone to SrdiBibonu. 1. 6(17-{i}. 



mmJof- It it HE heretoDukelbBTilet of AeTUnl Dar 
U &u tfufe sf the Scconil. 



flUewifof: 



tIucIiiuIi All 



V End tflit TUri . 



fl lJl*(l.lOJIJ 
I. 4 FlAKKUK 




For A juftiRcadon of the conclusions here given, I mull refer to 
my Temporary Preface to the Six-Text edition of Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales, Part I. 1868 ; and to Part I. of the Six-Text itfclf 
for fpecimens of the changed Man of Law's and Squire's end-links, 
the fpuriout ProIoBucs, &c., as welt as tables fhowing the order of 
the tales in thirty-iTix MSS. and five old printed editions. 

The language of Chaucer^ — efpecially his ufc of the final e — and by 
it the fetdement of what works anributed to him are genuine and 
what not, is a quellion of the highefl importance. The ufe of ^ final 
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by Chaucer, in the excellent, though (lightly provincial MS. of Can- 
ttrhury Tales, Harl. MS. 733+, as printed by Mr. Thomas Wright, 
and by Gower in his Ctinfiffio Amantls, as rcprefented by Dr. Pauli's 
edition, has been inveftigated with the greatcft care by Prof. F. J. 
Child, of Harvard Univerfity, MafTachu^tts. His refults have been 
incorporated by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis in his important work on 
Early Englijh Pronunciatka^ with fptcial riferenee la Chaucer and 



ShakeJ^eare, publiflied jointly by the Philological, Early Englilb 
Text, and Chaucer Societies. IJr. Richard Morris in his admirable 
Seltifiani from Chaueer, hiS alfo Hated the main refults of Prof. 
Child's and his own inveftigadons into the ufe of the final e by 
Chaucer; and as both the two laft-named works arc lb eafily to 
be had, and Ihould be in the poflclBon of every fludent, a reference 
to them is all that is needed here. 

Mr. H. Bradlhaw, Librarian of the Univerfity of Cambridge, the 
moll Chaucer-learned ftudent in England, Itated fome years back, 
that bavins put in one clafs the works undoubtedly Chaucer's,— thofe 
named as his by himfelf, or attributed to him by his cotemporaries, 
or eood MSS., — and having put into a fecond clafs the othirr works 
attributed to Chaucer on authorities other than thofe above fpecitied, 
he found on tefting them by the ye-y rhyme teft, that all the works of 
the firft clafs Hood the teit and proved genuine, while all the works 
of the fecond clafs failed under the teft, and proved (in his opinion) 
fpurious. Having thus (as he fays) both external and internal evi- 
dence againft this fecond clafs, Mr. Bradfliaw reje^s as Chaucer's 
works, the following pgems contained in Dr. R. Morris's Aldine 
edition of the poet's Poetical Works, and a fortiori, all the fpurious 
matter introduced into Chaucer's ff^orks by former editors : 

Court of Love, iv. 1, Romaunt of the Rofe, »i. i, 

Bokeof Cupide, or Cuckow and Compleynte of a Lovcrea Lyfe, or 

Nightingale, iv. 51. Blauk Knjghc, vi. 135. 

Flower and Leaf, iv. 87. Goodly Ballade of Chaucer, vi. 17J. 

Chaucer's Dream, v. 85. Praife of Women, vi. 178. 

Prorerba of Chaucer, vi. 303. Leaulte vault RichelTe, vi. joi. 

World To wyde, ii. Virelai, vi, 305. 

Roundel, »i. 304. Chaucer's Prophecy, vi. 307. 

Mr. Bradihaw's refults have lince been confirmed by a wholly in- 
dependent inveftjgator, Prof. Bernhard Ten Brink of Marburg, in 
Cafiel, whofe Chaucer Studien,^ Part 1. 1870, is at prefent the only 
book worthy of notice on the fubjeiS. But Prof Ten Brink docs not 
agree with Mr. Bradfhaw in rejedling the Romaunt of the Rofe as 
Chaucer's, on the ground of its ye-y rhymes, &c. as he chinks that in 
this, the poet's earliefl work, he may have worked on lefs ftrlA rules 
of rhyme than he did in his later works. I Ih'engthened this fuppo- 
fition by fliewing that at lead three of Chaucer's immediate pre- 
deceflbrs, Minoc, William of Shorcham, and Robert of Brunne, 
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rhymed ji/ with j> ,- and Mr. Jofeph Payne has now fliown' reafom for 
fuppofing that neither in Norman- French nor Early Engtilfa was the 
final e generally a feparate fyllable ; and that Chaucer is no exception 
to the rule. Mr. Payne's conclufion is, that on the ground of the/^-jr 
rhyme, no work attributed to Chaucer can be declared fpurious. 
Adhuc fub jadlct Hi ifi. 

Herr Ten Brink divides Chaucer's life into three periods, I. Up 
to the time of his Italian travels, 1372, when he was under French 
influence,* and produced the Remount in 1366, the Bait of the 
Duchejfe'ai 1369; II. After his Italian travels to 1384, his works 
being [the dmplaynt upon Pile], the Life tf St. Ceeile, 1373, the 
ParUmmt of Fauliiy [the CompUynt of Man\ and Palamm andArcitt^ 
Boectf Trej/us, [the Former Agty Ltnei to Adam Scrivener], with the 
Houfe tfFame, tn 1384; III. Thence to the poet's death in 14.CX}, 
comprifing the Legende of Goad Wimen, the Aftrelahe, Anilida and 
Arcite, Canterbury Tales, Comphynt of Fenus, with a few minor poems. 
Herr Ten Brinlc's Studien have been tranflated for, and will be 
published by, the Chaucer Society. 

Early in Chaucer's third period I fliould put his Gentilnejfe (the 
firfle Fadir, &c.}, ^ £ C, and Modtr of God. His touching ballad of 
Truth (Flee fro the preefe) I fuppofe to have been written about the 
time of his lolTcs in 1 388 ; and perhaps the ABC and Madtr of God 
may go with it. The fliort poems of Chaucer's old age are, the 
Compiaynt of Vmus, from the French of Sir Otes de Graunfon, a 
knight of Savoy, who became liegeman to Richard II., Lenvoy to 
Bukton, Baiade to King Richard, Lenvoy to Scogan (written after 
Michaelmas in a year of ''deluge of peftilence," which Mr. Brad- 
fliaw thinks was 1393), CempUint ageini Fortune, and his Cemfleynte 
to bis Purfej^iAA.n'Se.i to Henry IV. in Sept. 1399) for which Henty 
probably granted him forty marks yearly on O^. 3, 1399- See 
further m the Trial-Forewords to my parallel-text edition of Chaucei's 
Minor Poems, Part I, Chaucer Soc. 1871.] 

' [tn the laft leAion of bis valuable paper on the Norman clement in the oriltni 
andrpoken Bnglilhof the nth, i^th, and i^th ceaaa{ti,PAU. Soc.TroMi. 1S6S-9, 
pp. 4jj.^g, but written in '870.] 

' [See M. Sandrai's Etadii fyr Qkauctr, Paris, 1859.] 

* [A beautiful Tcrfetranflation of the fifth metre of lh« fecond book of Boeiliiui, 
fiift found by Mr. Bradlhaw in tno MSS. in the Cambridge Univ. Libr.. and 
printed in Dr. Morris's Chaucer, vi. joo, and at the end of his Chaurer's Bb^Mms, 
p. igo(E. E. T. Soc 1861). 
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